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Art, L The Histmy qf British India. By James Mill Esq. 

Ill Three Volumes! 4to. pp. 2148. 

^HE stotc of our Indian Provinces is a subject as to which aU 
^ sound infornuition is nearly as unattainable^ as the com- 
monplaces which have been substituted for it are dazzling and 
abundant, llic extent and populousuess of the territory — its 
strange people — the numerical disproportion of the conquered 
to those wlio hold them in subjection— -have been obvious topics 
for every dcclaimer : and even persons who are accustomed to 
political hiqiiiries, liave sometimes been content to wonder at an 
empire which nodiing but gocxl fortune could have created, and 
nothing but good fortune could preserve# By the great bulk of 
our countrymen, however, Hinaostnii is looked upon merely as a 
large country, wliicli serves to swell the number of the King’s sub- 
jects to the astonishment of foreigners, and affords a convenient 
place for the younger sons of respectable ilunilies to acquire for- 
tunes and diseases in the liver. About the people^ too, we make 
ourselves perfectly easy. They have been transferred from Pa-» 
gon and Moliomedan to Christian rulers ; and, of course, been 
exalted to the highest pitch of happiness by the exchange.— 
When it is proposed to review the Company’s charter, a little 
temporary interest seems to b6 excited on the subject ; and the 
sympathy, which had been dormant for yeai's, revives for a mo- 
ment, when the question comes to be, whether British trad- 
ers should be admitted to a competition with tlie India Compa- 
ny. But with the settlement of that question, tliis interest has 
uniformly subsided ; and, during the five Sessions since the act of 
1813, not one inquiry has been entered upon, and (if we mev 
trust our memories) not one question has been put, in the Britibh 
Falliamcnt, respecting the condition of the fifty millions of Hin- 
VOL.XXXI. NO. 61. A 
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over whom that bo 3 y poss^iscs a Soverei^ power> and i« 
rf there he any reciprocity of duties between iiilcrs and 
to exeii; a Sovoreiafo^s eare. 

Thib .silen(*c respecting Indian affairs, intelrniptcd only by 
flashes of panegyric, will appear still more strange, when con- 
trasted with the incessant calls made on the attention of the na- 
lioiii thirty and forty years ago, by the greatest orators and 
stat(»srnen of the day. The British dominions in India certain- 
ly have not become more contracted since that period ; nor, al- 
tli nigh oiir possession of them be niofc secure, haa the welfare 
of tluMr countless inhabitants become less woithy of concern. 
We shall see, by and by, whether it can be maintained that the 
plans which have been deviled for their administration are 60 
perfoct .as to exempt from the common necessity of inspection,— 
or whether their distance from t,hc seat of government, and ihC 
a^'jectnt'ss and ignorance of the people, be sufficient to ensure 
the utmost vigilance and probity on the part of their delegated 
master^. 

Among tlie causes which have contributed to produce this; 
fljiathy, one undoubtedly is, the increased and increasing a- 
mount of the materials necessary to form an accurate knowledge 
of Indian affairs. There have ocen s))eeehes in Parliament mid 
polemical pamphlets, wdth a multitude of conflicting opinions, 
and just many fVicts as were necessary to support them 5 — there 
have been detailed histories of campaigns, mid apologies for 
)3articiilar administrations ; — tliere have been Voluminous Parlia- 
mentary reports, with their usual accompaniments, correspond- 
ence, minutes of cv'dence, .and accounts, more formidable than 
the ordinary Viin of such docunmits : — But there lias not hitherto 
been any work discrimin.atiiig between the useful and unimport- 
ant parts of this vast mass, which it is impossible for any one 
who has not devotetl years of labour to that pin pose, to wade 
through. To enable an individual to take an interest in present 
politics, some historical knowledge is just as necessary as an ac- 
quaintance with the rudiments oiscieitce to the reader of a sci- 
entific jounial ; Por to those who are not acquainted with previ- 
ous inin«*actions — with plans of Wislation which Im^obeeii pro- 
jected or put to the test — and who nave formed no theories which 
give die mind a motive to obsci-ve occurrences and to reflect on 
tlieini by connecting them witli its'^iride or its dibappointmeiit, 
the.passiiig events will afford no instruction, and will scarcely 
be neld in remembrance. A good history of British India w^as 
necessary, tlicrefore^ not only to supply^n deficiency in our lite* 
rature, out to afford a better chance that India should be well 
governed, by .attracting to its administration the eyes of some 
who have not an interest in praising all its acts. 
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Tliiit is the work wliich Mr Mill has undertiikon ) luid of dio 
execution of which it is imposeibie lor us to give any thing more 
than a very general idea. to possess^ in pcr&stion, 

the paticot indiistiy and haliits of research which the work <k- 
nianded; mi acute and logical mimh with \ery little imagina- 
t«on or passion, and well stored with that sort of infonTiation» 
which suck a mind, combined with sitcli powers of atiplication^ 
is apt to acquire. He seems perlectly familiar with tlm modem 
and ancient historians and orators, and to have studied diligent- 
ly the i)rogre8s of all llie sciences connected with government 
and legislation, from tlie earliest speculations to tlieir most re- 
cent advancch. It is not diiScult, after this character, to ima- 
gine how he has performed his task. Those parts in which pic- 
‘ turesque description, and the power of narm and interesting 
nurrutive might ba\e been displayed, are not made the most of 
by him. But in the careful investigation of facts, and of the in- 
ferences to be drawn from them— in illustrating his subject 
help of the widest laiige of historical knowledge — in discrimi- 
nating between the real and apparent causes of eventa— *in tlie 
oxamiiuition of policy — in the exposition of tlie motives the 
actors, and tlie consequences of their acts — hi unfolding 

< — the drifl of hollow states hard to be spelled, * 

he loaves little to be desired. Of partiality in bending facts or 
opinions in favour of any iudhidual or any party, we have not 
discovered the least symptom ; and though it may be invidious 
to pry into the causes of so good a quality, we are apt to attri- 
bute his merit, on this score, to his habits of though^ as much 
as to his love of justice. He has evidently fbnneclto himself a 
very high standaid of attainable perfection in matters of govern- 
ment, and seems to entertain no little contempt for all practical 
statesmen. He is therefore nowise dispo'.cd to exaggerate the 
merits of poisons with whom hq feels so little in common. lie 
is sparing of his censure and of his praise; and the influence of 
no name or party can procure an exemption from his scrutiny^ 
for a fallacy or an error. 

There is one objection against 3|r Milh ^hich he anticipates, 
and against which he reasons in a manner to us very satisfactory. 
He has never been in India $ and has at best but a slight ac- 
quaintance with the languages of the East t and, at first sight, 
this objection may appear of some importance. If we take two 
persona of the Same station in life, one of whom h^us resided in In^ 
dia, while the other has never left this country, we shall ofcoui^e 

g enerally find the former much bettor acouainted with Indian af- 
lirs than the other, who has probably read and tho^ght^very little 
about tliem. On the other hand, all tliosc who have mode ncf- 
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'sonal ob^crvatiotls on India, ate apt to undervalue the infi)ifmation 
‘which can be obtained from boolcs, and create a monopoly which 
will secure the reception of the opinions which they choose to 
dispense to us. Mr MilLcont^hds^ that thougli some knowledge 
maybe acquired by seeing India, which cannot be acquired 
without it; yet, that the qUitUfications which can be acquired in 
Europe, arc much more essential to the composition of a history 
of India; tind that a life spent in travelling in India, or in the 
acquisition of languages, is almost incompatible with the habits 
of deciding on the testimony with which the historian has to 
deal, and the knowledge which is necessary to convey just ideas 
on the nature and tendency of the great measures on which he' 
has to form a judgment. He remaps, too, that as the powers 
of observation in any one individual are very limited, a compe- 
tent knowledge of so large a scene as India could never be ob- 
tained but by combining the testimony of many; and that it is 
therefore very doubtful how far it is desirable that one of the 
witnesses should be called to decide on this complex evidence — 
especially as conceptions derived from the senses are much more 
vivid than those supplied by description ; so that, 'when some 
small part of a great mass of knowledge has come from observa- 
tion, and the rest from testimony, however indisputable, it can 
scarcely but happen, that the impressions received from the 
senses should exert an undue influence, and render the concep- 
tion of the whole erroneous. To this we may add, that the 
most enlightened of the Company’s servants have ever been most 
ready to acknowledge how little their own habits, and the re- 
serve of the Hindoos, will allow them to learn of native society ; 
and our readers may remember, that, in a former Number, we 
noticed tlie work of a French missionary, published by die Court 
of Directors, for the express purpose of supplying their officers 
with somewhat more knowledge on this subject,' than by their 
personal exertions they would able to procure; It is also an 
advantage not to be overlooked, that Mr Mill has not been 
drawn into the vdriex of an Indim party. The writers on the 
aifairs of India have too frequeiUk been men who jbave either 
themselves filled high stadons, or^Deing attached to this or that 
ruler by ties of gradthde, hive^biiien disposed, at all evemts, to 
defend bis particuW of administration, llieir produc- 
"^tions are excellent matbriiils for history; but it is wdl for u$» 
and for themselves, that they are not historians. 

Mr Mill ‘ proposes^ 1. To describe the eircumstances in which 
' * the intercourse of nation with India commenced, and die 

« particulars of-its early progress, till the era when it could be 
first regarded as placed on a finii' and durable basis. 2. Tb 
f exhibit at accurate a view as possible of the people with wli^ 
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< our countrymen bad then begun to traiisacb-H>f their charac* 

< ter^ liistory, manners, religion, arts, literature and laws ; as 

< well 08 of uic physical circumstances of climate, soil and pro- 
* duction, in which they werejdaced. S, To deduce to the pre* 

< sent times a history of the British transactions in relation to 
‘ India, * &c. &c. The matter is divided into six books. The 
First contains the commencement and progress of tlie British in- 
tercourse with India, till the establishment of the Company on 
a durable basis, by die act of Queen Anne,, The Second book 
is on die Hindoos; the Third on the Mahomedans; and these 
diree fill the first volume. The Fourth book comprises die pe- 
riod from 1708, till the change in the constitution of the Com- 

n in die year 1773. The Fifth book continues the histo^ 
e time of Mr Pitt’s act in 1784, the second great change in 
the constitution of the Company; mid di^riilixdi, which com- 
prises the wliole of the third volume, brings down the narrative 
to the conclusion of the Mahratia war in 1805, — with which die 
history terminates. 

The Company, in the name of which so great an empire is now 
governed, originated in a charter of Queen Elizabeth in I 6 OO 9 
and made it>» first adventure in 1601, for whicli 68,373/. wero* 
subscribed. An anecdote is preserved by Mr Mill, which will 
show, that, ill their humble origin, they displayed a spirit of inde- 
pendence which would grace their higher fortune. While their 
patent of incorporation was still under consideration, an appli- 
cation was made from court for the employment of a Sir Ed- 
ward Michclbourne in their projected voyage. The Committee, 
though standing in the situation of pctitionei's for a favour not 
yet coiicedeil, — stated it to be their resolution ‘ not to employ 
‘ any CTenlleinan in any place of charge ; ’ and requested ^ that 
* lljcy may be allowed to sort their business with men of their own 
‘ qualitye, lest the suspicion of the employ m* of Gentlemen be- 
^ ing taken hold uppon by the geiieralitie, do dry ve a great 
‘ number of the adventurers to witJidraw their contributions. * 
(I. p. 14.) This Unwarrantable aversion of die • Goneralitie ’ to 
a job, in ^bich they persevered — ^for there was no Board of 
Control in diose days — ^is a Curious trait of the Infimcy of their 
Corporation: But, on die other, hand, it is to be icmembercd 
that their mercantile dealings were profitable. The trade waS| 
as ib well known, carried on in the principles, not of a Joint 
Stock, but of a Regulated Compeny**Miach subscriber inanaging 
hi^ reqieetive share of the property on bis own accoqnt, sub- 
ject only to certain general reflations. On the eight voyagei^ 
managed in this manner, > leaving out of account one mm od^ 
venture which was wholly unfortunate, the average pro:!^ were no 
}f^|Iian; 71 percent. In IGlOfhelUgulated was^iAdfdm^ 
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Joint Stock Company; and the four first Voyages conducted on this 
principle afford^l an average profit of 87^ per cent. a felling 
off, compared with the profits oPthe Regulated Compony. After 
this there are no distinct accounts of the profits : But* in 1627 
yre find the Company stating that they had been obliged to con- 
tract a debt of 200,000/., and that their stock was nt a discount 
of 20 per cent; — their 100/. shares selling at SO/. About the 
same time we find them complaining of the ensy and malice of 
the Dutch, who are chiefly accused of selling their goods so 
cheap, and buying Indian goods so dear, * that they thrust the 
Company out of the markets of the East. * It soon appear4» 
however, that * this effect defective came by caii)»e. * 

‘ From servants at a vast distance^ * says Mr Mill, * und the ser?^ 
vants of a great and negligent master, the best service could not 
be easily procured. For this discovery, the Directors were indebted, 
not to any sagacity of their own, but to a misunderstanding among, 
tlie agents themselves, who betraying one another, acknowledged 
that they had neglected the affairs of their employers to attend to 
their own, and, whde they pursued with avidity a private trade for 
their own benefit, had abandoiicd that of the Company to every spe- 
cies of disorder. ’ 1. p. 4<1. 

The truth is, that they began thus early to clamour against 
all competition and free trade; and in 1639 complained to the 
King, that if the license given to a Sir W. Courton was not 
witlidrawn, they would be compelled to abandon their trade al- 
together. The true effects, too, of a li ce trade, seem to have 
been well understood at llie time, if not by the Company itselfi 
least by their intelligent rivals. lor Cromwell having granted 
a commission in 1657 .o fit out four ships for the Indian trade, 
under the management of a Committee, the measure, it seems, 
misunderstood in Holland, — and it w^as supposed that the 
Protector had thrown entirely open the trade to the East. 

‘ The interests of the Dutch Company made them see, in this 
supposed revolution, very different consequences from those which the 
lEnglisli Directors made them believe or pretend that they beheld 
in it. Iii£»tcad of rejoicing at the destmctioi) of a joint stock m Eng- 
land, which they ought to have done, if by joint stocl^ alone the 
trade of their rivals could be successfully caiTied on, they were filkd 
with dismay at the prospect of freedom, pis likely to produce a trade 
with which they would attempt competidon in vain. ^ I, p. 53, 

From this time lilt 1667, the ojx*rations of the Company 
were very feeble; — they abandoned many of their 
in India, and exhibited'every synij)toin of adccliiiingcommcrccs 
In j^rticular years their c\ports did not amount to more than 
After 1667 thdr desilings Were greatly enlarged ; biit 
jhVe still loft in the dark as to the profits; At the time of the 
j^Ovolution,^ the Royal autbority imder whicH the Company Hot 
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only traded, but had been in the habit of seizing tlijeir fellpv^-. 
subjects in the East, and of trying their servants by martial 
law, be^n to lx? questioned ; arid, tlie House of CouDU^ops pt 
last denied the power of the Sovereign to restrain, without the 
sanction of Parliament, the freedom of trade , A new Associiv^ 
tion obtained an act of Pnrliamoni in its faVour ; but iiftcrsome 
iicgotiarions which are well, known, the two Corporations were 
joined under the name of the United Company of Merchants 
trading to the East Indies;— and in 1708, they were secured by 
Parliament in the oxcliisiye possession of the trade to tlie East, 
till tlie expiriULioii oi‘ three years notice idler Morch ^?5th, 1726. 

At the time of ^he new charter of the Company, its ])OA\er.s 
were tlius distributed. All tlie proprietors who jiossesseii .500/. 
stoch assembled in a Ge?ieral Court, were invested with the su- 
preme legislative iiuthoriry. 4^^ hiws and regulations, all de- 
clarations of dividends, all. grants of mojjcv, were made by 
them. Tlie executive power was vested in 2i Directors, chosea 
from among persons possessed of 2000/. stock, by the General, 
Court. It was their duty to act under the ordinances of the 
Pi’oprietors, and to manage the business of routine. They had a 
Chainmin iind Deputy Cirainium to preside in the courts. Mr 
Mill’s remarks on this constitution are in themselves iinportaut, 
and form a good specimen of his manner of reasoning. After 
comparing this Corporation to the constitution of England, he 
,says — 

‘ In the constitution, how(?ver, of the East India Company, so 
much power was allotted to the democratica! part, that a siiiuii por# 
tion appears to have been reserved to the other two. Not only were 
the sovereignty and the aristocraev both elective, but they w ere elect- 
ed from year to year ; that is, were in u state of complete depend- 
ence upon the deinocratital branch. Nor was this all. No decre<^8 
but tlioj^e of the democracy w'ere binding, at least in tlie last re- 
sort : the aristocracy, therefore, and monarchy, w’eie subordinate 
and subject. Under the ooiiiraoij impression of democratic am- 
bition, irregularity and violence, it might be concluded that the de-^ 
niocrafic assembly woultl grasp at the whole of the power, would 
constrain and disturb the proceedings of the Chairmen and Directors, 
would deliberate with violence and animosity, and exhibit all the 
iconfusion, precipitation and imprudence which are so cominoniy a- 
scribed to the exercise of popular power. 

‘ The actual result is extremely diftVroOt from what diic commoa 
modes, of Reasoning would prompt • comnwn minds to infer. Not* 
witlistaadiftg the power which, by the theory of tne C'onsritiitioq, is 
dius reserved to the j) 0 puiar part of tlie syfiteni, all power has cen- 
tered iu the Court of Directors ; and die government^ pf the Company 
•has been .an oligarchy in point of. fact. ^ 2So far iroip meddling' too 
^uch, the .Court of Propiieiors has not attended to the common 
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fairs, even sufficiently for business of inspection : And the known 
principles of human nature abundantly secured that particular rc^ 
6ulU To watch, to scrutinize, Jo inquire, is labour ; and l^ur is 
pain. To confide, to take for jg^anted that all is well,, is easy^ is ex* 
empt from labour, and, to the great mass of mankind, compahitiye* 
ly delightful. If they who transact, therefore, have only sufficient 
prudence to avoid those occurrences which are calculated tp rouse 
the people for whom they transact, the people wHI allow theM abun- 
dant scope to manage the common concerns in a way conformable to 
their own liking and advantage. It is thus that all constitutions, how- 
ever democratically formed, have a tendency to become oligarchical 
in praciice. The more numerous body, who constitute the demo- 
cracy, see the objects of ambition at so great a distance, and the 
competition for them is shared with so great a number, that, in 
ncral, they make but a feeble impression upon their minds : The 
small number, on the other band, entrusted with the management, 
feel so immediately the advantages, and tlieir affections are so pow- 
erfully engaged by the presence of their object, that fcliey easily con- 
centrate their views, and pour their energies with perfect constancy 
in the selfish direction. The apathy and inattention of the people, 
on the one hand, and the interested * activity of the rulers on the 
other, are, in politics, two powers, the action of which may always 
be counted upon ; nor has tlie art of government os yet exemplified, 
however the science may or may not have discovered, any certain 
means by which the unhappy effects of that action may be prevent- 

In India, the Company’s afTairs were, at this time, and long 
continued to be, directed by three Councils, at Bombsyr, Mad- 
ras, and Calcutta — which were generally composed of the senior 
servants of the Company. But those persons were not debar- 
red from holding suborefinate situations ; — and they consequent- 
ly distributed among themselves the most lucrative places in 
their gift, no matter how incompatible with their functions as 
rulers. It seldom, if ever, happened, that 9 ome of each Council 
were not appointed chiefs of more important factories, to 
which they transferred their residence; while, by their rank and 
power, they pretty securely defied all censure for malversatidn 
or negligence. We should not mention this practical instance 
of the incapacity of a Joint-stock Company to conduct a com- 
mercial concern with advanta^ to itself and to the nation, did 
wc not recollect, that thetrfliae o# this country with the most 
populous empire in the world; and the sale of one of tlie most 
important articles of domestic consumption, is still monopolized 
by such ii body, 

the’ (Charter of the Company was renewed, on the 
c^^ition of their making some advances of mbney to the Goi 
But theire had been so much opposition, that they 
i^tight it prudent net to provoke its renewal by allowing tho, 
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fullpericdof tlieir monopoly to e^ire; — and accoklingly, in 
17^4*^ when nobody was thinking ot the matter, and when thift 
Goverhmeht was in great waht ih; money, they matle a proposal 
to lend the state a million at 4 |»^"ccnt», provided the period of 
their exclusive privileges were" prolonged to the expiration of 
three years notice from March 1780. The bribe was accepted ; 
and the Company thus secured in their exclusive trade for half 
a century witliout discussion. To show the real motive of the 
transaction, which originated in no overflow of capital, the 
Company was authorized to fto/TOtr, on its own bonds, tlie mil- 
lion' which it was to lend to the Government. 

About the middle of tlie century, a new era began In Indian 
Tire European companies had long been kept in awe by the 
prodigious numbers which the native powers could bring into 
ih^ field ; and having generally neither able officers nor expe^ 
rieflced troops, had never ventured to try the effect of European 
discipline against enemies to whom they seemed so unecpial. 
Some experiments of the French led the way to the conquest of 
Hindostan by their ancient rivals; — much in the same manner as 
the expedition of the ten thousand and the dampaigns of Age- 
silaus opened the Persian monarchy to the attacks of Alexan- 
der. A large army of the Nabob of Carnatic, in 174*6, invest- 
ed Madras, which was liien in the hands of the French, by 
whom it liad been taken from the English. A single Frencn 
battalion, which was then in the town, attacked the army, asto- 
nished them by the rapid discharges of its artUlery, and gained 
a decisive victory. The French, too, at Pondicherry first set 
the example of training sepoys in the European manner. The 
experience of the weakness of the native annies against- Eu- 
ropean discipline, and the facility of imparting that discipline 
to natives in the European service, are tlie two discovei'ies which 
have given India to the most energetic of the European nations 
who happened to have a footing there. 

The history of the' Company in its new character, as a Sove^f 
reign power, is one of the most instructive narratives which ar« 
anywhere/o be found — ^frora. the complete manner in which the 
motive of every transaction has been laid bare. From the dis- 
tance of the scene from the seat of government in England, it baa 
always been necessary that the local agents should immediateliy 
commit to writing their expositiem of every occurrence. Froifi 
the constitution, too, of the Presidencies or Councils in India^ 
debates generally took place, iii which reasons were urged for and 
egainst tfie different measqres, which were a^rn'ards recordedi 
ill the shape of Minutes* The Directors were also obliged tq 
fend Qut very fiill instructions in their letters; anid^fill these do^ 
caments 'have been open to inspectioni whenevet^ die 
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Parliament cotilil be porsitaded to pall for them. At the period 
of ({astings’s trial, the most searching inquiries were made ; and 
all the documents which could throw any liglit on the early 
history of British India, were prodticed aiid commented Upon' 
by the keenest minds of the age. 1 o this complete exjiosure 
Mr Mill attributes the appeanuice of prpfiigitcy in the condact 
of the Governors of India, more than to any^nctual inferiority 
to otlier rulers, whose actions have not been laid so open. Wo 
are inclined, however, to think, that tlieir conduct has been 
really worse ; though w'e are far from supposing, that, indivi- 
dimlly, they have Lwn more proHigate than other sovereigns; 
and we shall stfite in a few words the grounds of this opinion# 
The only real securities which a people can possess against 
the oppression of rulers over whom they have no legal control^ 
a^re to be found in the dread of Sinme, in the Syinjvithy in tlio 
fiuffcrings ov the welfare of those around us, of in the dread 
of Insurrection ary vengeance. Now, in India, these securities 
are feeble indeed, 'rhere, no shame can attach to oppression— 
for there is no public opinion which European rulers can be 
made to feel. The causes which remove tlie Englijsh from pub* 
lie opinion, debar them from sym))athy w'ith the natives. We 
feel little sympathy for those amojig whom w^c have not lived in 
our childhood, and among w’hom wc do not expect to pass our 
old age. We feel little tor those wluwe complaints we do not 
hear in our own language, whose habits we dt^pise, who are 
constantly guilty of acts wdiich w'e are accustomed to regard as 
crimes, and who, however we afflict them, afflict themselves still 
more by a voluntary submission to the dictates of a cursed su* 
perstition. Still lcs.% perhaps, shall we find among those ad* 
venturous men who govern India, a di’ead of insurrection. 
They possess a military power sufficient to overwhelm all oppo- 
tion ; and those provinces wliich are the most tempting to op* 
pressors, are the least formidable from the nature of their po* 
pulrition,. Most of their property, too, is secure in lingland ; 
and they Imye there a suixj refuge foj' themselves. These re- 
marks Apply with the same force to the transactions with native 
princes, as to those with their native svibiccts. It is not to be 
denied that the manners and religion of European rulers must 
deter them from those acts of w^anioii cruelty which will be found 
to stain the annals of cbnouei^ors, and from some of thosp 

barbarities which sctax* rutlier to shock the feelings of ti hearer, 
than Uniform a serious article in the account of a nation’s suf- 
But, in o}3position to the interest of rulers, die in- 
fiiij^ncc of manners and religion on their policy, must at the l>edt, 
bo caj^ual knd uncertain. 

' A<^<^tdingly we find, at the very outset of die history of thp 
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Company as a governing body, a series of acts of treachery and 
unjust violence, sometimes for the benefit of tlje Company, sonie- 
timesibr that of their servants, sil^i as it would not be easy to 
match in the annals of men wban) ae are accustomed to consi- 
der as the worst of tyrants. We may Uike, a>*a specimen, their 
first interference in the aflairs of the native princes in 1749f 

A pretender to. th^ throne of Tanjore, who, according to the 
ordinary rules of succession, had a better claim to the throne 
than its actual possessor, applied to the Ma<lras Government for 
an army to support him in his quarrel ; and offered, as a reward 
fojp their iissistance, the possession of a port called i)cvi-cottah, 
which it was considered convenient for the Lonjpany to obtain. 
Witli tlic ruling prince, Pretaupa-Sing, the C-ompany had cor- 
responded for years, with the iul lest recognitions oi his title; 
and in India, the course of sii|rccssion is in fact so uncertain, 
that seldom is a sovereign to be found who can make good his 
tide according to our notkpH of legitimacy. But the promise 
of Devi-cotUm inspired the Company witli a fiauiiiig ^eal lor 
the jw.? dimnum ; and they despatched an army to desolate Tan- 
jore, and to dethrone its sovereign. This was bad enough ; but 
tins was not all. The army got possession of Divi-coitah> ac- 
cording to the bargain ; but then it was found, that the esta- 
blishment of the Company's protege would be rather a difficult 
task, and therefore they made peace witli Prctauj.a- Sing, who 
agreed to concede to them the port in <j[uestion, and territory 
worth 9000 pagodas a year; and, in return, these champions 
of legitimacy stipulated, not only that they would abstain from 
hostilities, but that they would secure the person of the prer 
tender, the rightfuliiess of whc.se claim liau been the sole justi- 
fication of this appeal to arnis, that he might give no furtlier 
molcistatioi] to their new ally— who was to allow them 40lV. for 
the yearly expenses of their stete prisoner. He escaped from 
his betrayers : but his uncle, tlu: leader of las party, was impri- 
soned by the English fer nine jears, til! he wiw roleascd by the 
French when they took Fort St Dayul, in 175tf. 

The price of this fust piece of Uvachcry in fhe South w-as a 
port; — the* price of tlie next w^as a kiiii^dt.m.. In ttte year 1757, 
after a war with Suny* h-Dowla, SuLuiidar or Nabob of Bengul,^ 
the government of Calcutta bad entered uito a treaty wifli that 
prince. They found it convenient, altiT the treaty was con- 
cluded, tp attack a Fiencii fiutiay ,iu the Nabob’s dominions, in 
spite of his eiitreatk^s and ccn:matids. The Nabob, who was 
threatened by oilier enonues, d*d not think it prudent toxc^cut 
jthis insult, and still continued on uniicable terms >>:ith the. Eng- 
lish," who hsui a resident at liis Court. The CSovcrntnoiU e.t 
, Calcutta, however, were more sensitive, arid reason^ in 
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maiinor— Tlicy had acted so as to entitle the Nabob to expel 
them from his dominions, whenever he found im opportunity 
it was necessttrj^ therefore, that tlicy should follow up their in- 
justice, to secure themselves from punishiuent : and according- 
ly, without more ado, tliey resolved to dethrone the Nabob* 
Having satis/ied themselves as to the propriety of the end, they 
were not, as niiglit be supposed, very scrupulous iis to the means* 
They debauched his confidential servant and the officers of his 
army. They promised Meer Jafficr, the paymnstcr-general of 
his ibrccs, the sovereignty of Bengal, as a reward for betraying 
his master, to whom nc was also related by marriage ; and ba 
promised in return, that when he should be put in possession of 
tlie Subahdarrj', he would pay 1,200,000/. to the Company, 
under the name of compensation for their losses during the for- 
mer war, and about as much more to the inhabitants of Cal- 
cutta, the army, and the fleet. The business of negotiation was 
conducted by a Committee of the^<||uncil, who, reflecting that 
miite as much would be accompU^ed by fraud as by force, 
fnoiight it but just diat they should not forget themselves. 
This, thej^ w^oulcl have us believe, was quite an after-thought. 
^ When this was settled, ' says Lord Clive, in his evidence be** 
fore the Committee of the House of Commons, 1772, speaking 
of the stipulations we have mentioned, * Mr Becker, a member, 

• suggested to tlic Committee, that he thought that Committee 

• who managed the great macliine of govci'iiment, was entitled 

• to some consideration, as well as the army and navy. * ‘ Such 
f a proposition, ’ observes Mr Mill, ‘ in such an assembly^ 
f could not fail to appc-ir eminently reasonable. It met with 
^ a suitable approbation. ' Colonel Clive and the Governor rc- 
ccived 31,000/. eaeh^ and the other ?nembers of' the Committee each 
27,000/. The army took the field. The Nabob assembled his 
;^brce to meet it ; but die paymaster moved off with his, division 
during the battle ; and the English were victorious, almost with- 
out a struggle. Surajah Dowla fled, but fell into the hands of 
Meer Jafficr; by die prder of whose son he was im^iediately 
assassinated^ ' ^^his atrocioi^ transaction was scarcej^ heard of 
in England till fifteen years after? when it w^ fully mvestigateil 
by a Committee of the House of Commons in 1773~aiid reso- 
lutions declaring its ^legality unanimously adopted. But by 
lliis time Cliye had been rewarded vith an Irish peerage — was 
a member of that very H(ouse of Commons— and had secured 
|n England an immense fortune, the result, in greet part, of 
^lose nequisidons which were then declared to be illegal. The 
Influence which the Minister of the da^ might acquii^, by. % 
pbmproinise with wealthy delinquents, is stated by Burke .as 
pue of die worst eflects of the possession of India upon the 
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British c£nsritution. Whether in this instance nidi li com* 
promise took place, or whether the talents and achievements of 
Cli^ awakened Compassion in his favour, all attempt to pro* 
ceed'tO measures of greater severity against him provetl amt* 
tivc ; and future oppressors in India were taught, that even if 
their delinquencies were exposed, aud their acts declared to be 
ill^l by the highest autliurity in England, means were still to 
be found by which prosecution and punishment might be a* 
verted. Wlien Clive was protected, of course his coadjuiom 
were not punished. ' 

We shall pursue a little further the narrative of proceedings 
in Bengal. Meer Jalficr the conspirator, it appears, had not 
chosen with any great regard to his fitness for the duties 
of a sovereign. He was foiin<l to be voluptuous and indolent. 
He could not raise the sums which he had promised to |)ay, and 
the English could not get money for the troops which they had 
maintained to rlefend him. It was convenient, therefore, for 
them to break the treaty with JafRer, as tlicy had broken that 
with his predecessor. Mr V^iinsittait, who was then Governor 
of Bengal, entered into a treaty with the son*in>law of the Na- 
bob, Meer Ciinsiin, who, in return for the assignment of some 
districts, aud a present of some lacs of rupees to the Company, 
was to be invested with the whole powers of the administration j 
Jaflier retaining the name, but nothing of the authority of a 
Nalrob. The palace of JaRier was seized by English troops ; 
and the arrangement, as it was called, was tendered to him foe 
his approbation. He wtis assured, that no designs against hiV 
person or authority were cntm'tained ; — that noUiing was pro- 
posed beyond a re^m of the government in the hands ot hit 
son-in-law, who would act as nis deputy. But he knew the 
meaning of this language ; and thought it quite os honourable^ 
and much more safo, to lead a private life under Englisli pro- 
tection. 

The scene vdiich opmied during the reign of his successor, 
is a still more striking instance of public morality. Meer Cau- 
sim was a .successful financier; be discharged the whole of hit 
pecuniary obligations to the Enjriitb, and satisfied both his own 
and his predecessor’s troops. He introduced strict economy 
into his expenditure; and he was improving and new-modeN 
ling his army, when his government became involved in disor- 
der by the pretensions of the Company’s servants. This, too, 
'reqiiirea a word or two of prcliminnty explanation. 

In Hindostan, the transit of goods within the coontiy wat 
eubject to duties foom time immemorial, and which formed a great 
part of the revenue of tlie native governments. At au early 
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poriofl of their history, the Company had obtafned from the 
Mogul Emperor, a phirtnattnj or imperial decree, by which 
the goods employed in their import or export trade were ex- 
empted Irom these imposts. The benefit of this privilege long 
accrued to the Company alone; and though their servants who 
engaged in private trade, sometimes sought to participate in it, 
such attempts were always opposed by the Subfthclars as frauds on 
the revenue, and unfair advantages taken over the native mer- 
chants. After the elevation of Meer Jaffier and Causim, how- 
*ever, all the Company’s servants usurped this privilege of the 
corporate body ; and when any collector ventured to perform 
liis duty towards these authoritative ti'adei's, it was customary 
to send a parly of sepoys to seize him, and carry him prisoner 
to the nearest English factory. The oppression exercised in 
this form was incredible, 'fhe greater part of the native mer- 
chants were driven out of the country trade; while tlie revenue 
and its collectors, the Zemindars, were reduced to absolute min. 

Mr Va isittart the governor of Calcutta interfered to check 
these enormities; but he w'as compelled to apply to the Council, 
without whose authority he vnaa unable to take effectual mea- 
sures. The majority of the Council, it happened, were hostile 
to this gentleman; and were, besides, interested in the disorders 
of which he complained. They not* only, therefore, refused to 
repress them, but pronounced the feeble efforts of the Nabob’s 
officers in behalf of their countrymen, to be symptoms of ciiljiable 
enmity to the 'English interest. It should be remembered, to 
tlie credit of Warren Hastings, who at that time was a member 
of Council, that he dissentccl from tlie proceedings of this bold 
majovity. The governor then concluded an agreement with the 
Nabob, by which all the Company’s servants were to be allowed 
to carry on the home trade upon payment of duties iiir less than 
those exigible from the native mercliants. But to this the Coun- 
cil refused to accede. They declared, witli only two dissenting 
voices (those of Mr Vaiisittart and Mr Hastings), that the Com- 
pany’s servant bad a right, though confessedly it had never been 
exercised, to trade duty-fred, — ^but, out of regard tg the, Nabob 
they would consent to pay a duty of 2^ per cent, (about one tenth 
of the usual rate) on salt alone, 'rhey at the Stilue time d^recd, 
that all disputes between the English and the Natives should be 
referred, not to the legal tribunal/ of the country, but* to the 
English heads of factories and residents-'*-that is, as Mr MiU 
observes, ‘ to inen^ not only, in the majority of cases, far too dis- 
tant to receive the complaints, but, what was still inore .shjiuie- 
fill, men reaping exorbitant profits from the abuses over which 
they we^e tliiu exclusively vested with l3ie judicative power*.* 
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The Nabobs In despair now of the arrniigemcnt with Mr Vansit- 
tart, wrote to the Cbuncii to relieve him from the burthen^ Of 
tile goyemtnent, aince they deprived him of the powers neces- 
sary to carry it on ; and, as hit resort, lie nbandonecl all tlie 
duties on the transit of goods, and laid the interior trade of tte 
country perfectly open. * Never, ’ said tho Committee of tlie 
House of Commons, ‘ was a method of defeating the 0 }>]r)i'c^- 
sions of monopoly more forcible, more simple, or more eipii ta- 
ble. ’ But its equity was of little avail to the Nabob. The 
Council, incredible as it may seem, denied kisr pcnsier to take off the 
dtuiesj and seriously asserted that ho w^as bound to continiio to 
burthen his people with taxes, in order that the English might 
enjoy a comparative advaittage by being exempt from tliem. 
For this unheard-of offence he was hurried into M'ar, defeated, 
and actually deposed ! — and, with his deposition in 1764, ended 
almost the nppeanuice of independence in the Nabobs of I3engiiL 
It was on trie strength of transactions like tlieso, of which w’e 
should tire our roacters if w'e went through the caUdogue, that 
Burke made the sweeping assertions, ‘ that there w'as not a single 
• prince, state, or potentate with whom the Company had come 
‘ into contact whom they had not solil, — that there w'as not a 
< single ti-eaty they had ever made which they had not broken, 
« —that there was not a single prince or state, who had ever put 
^ trust ill them, who was not utterly ruined. ’ We are accus- 
tomed to rate very highly tho security which is derived from be- 
ing governed by men having the advantages of English educa- 
tion and English feelings. But it adonis a lesson of melancholy 
insb'uction as to tiic feebleness of this security, when we see 
gentlemen eminently possessed of these advantages, and placed 
far above the reach ot want, ready to destroy the commerce of 
a great country, to break down the administration of justice, to 
oppress the people, to violate treaties, to kindle a war, and to 
depose a mowurch, their ally, merely to secure to themselves 
the profits of an illegal iraflic.. 

When we find our Indian rulers exempt from so many of the 
checks which exist in the most arbitrary of the European States, 
some of wfiich even exist in the simple Asiatic despotisms, we 
are naturally led to inquire how fer this deficiency is supplied 
by the controllirig authority in England: And here, if we could 
even forget that Uie persons who are so to be coerced are the 
relations, the friends, at any rate die countrymen of the Direc- 
tors,— that the persons in whose behalf they are to interfere, 
are neither of the same country, nor colour, nor language,— ^re 
strangers whom they will never see, and whose suffferings it re- 
quires an e0art of tbe ims^ination even to picture todiemsclves; 
e must remenitier, that oppression is not a sim|)ie act, a 
open proc^e edin^ wji^h 




precise %rc!cn It springs up in a thousand different fmtnsi and. 
requires continu^dly renewed efforts to repress it We must 
remember, that with Uie native powers there must be constant 
opportunities for war, if war be desired, ~which it is vain for 
persons 9000 miles distant to attempt to anticipate. But, be- 
sides this, nothing is more cofnmon in the history of British 
lndi% than instances in which the most positive orders of the 
Directors have been absolutely contemned by their servants in 
the East. We sliall select a few cases connected with tlie events 
to w^iich wc have just alluded. 

In a letter of the Directors to the Governor and Council of 
Bengal, dated Feb. 8, 1764, they said that Vone great sourea 
of the disputes and misunderstandings which had occurred 
country gavemmenis, appears evidently to have taken its due from 
the unwarrantable and licentious manner of carrying on the private 
trade by the Company's servants, &c. In order, therefore, to re- 
medy all these disorders, w do positively order and direct^ that from 
the receipt of this letter^ a final and ^ffectml end befortJmitk put to the 
inland trade in salt, betel nut, tobacco, and all other articles vihatever 
produced and consumed in the country^ * II. p. 210. 

On the 17th of October of the same year, this letter wa» 
taken into consideration by the Council at Calcutta. *l1ie great 
articles of the internal trade of Bengal were salt and betel 
xixit — salt being, out of nil proportion, tlie most important# 
Tobacco was an object so inconsiderable, that few, if any, of 
the Company's servants hod ever engaged in it. The Board, 
therefore, with appearance of proper submission, gave up the 
trade — in tobaccor^y(hich was of no value — but retained the 
trade in betel nut and Salt ! On tlic 1st of June a second let* 
ter had been written by the Court of Directors, nearly in the 
same terms with the mrmer. But the Committee, instead of 
yielding obedjcnce to this reiterated order, determined to d^er 
*^011 proceedings till the arrival of Clive; and, in the mean time^ 
the course of the inland trade remained, undisttirbed. 

On May the sd, 1765, . Clivc ^arrived at Calcutta, invested 
with the power of Commander ip Chitf, President and Gover- 
nor in Bcn^l, and authorized, togethc^r with foiirogentlemen, 
to act with Tull authority,, as often as they deemed it expedient, 
without consulting the Council, or being subject to its control# 
Before the beginning of June, Clive and this cdChpiittee, with one 
exception, instead of abolishing the inland ^tr^e, actiiallv/inwz- 
ed a partneiHiip for buying up large quarUities of salU During 
the month of Juno the purchases were made; and in nine 
mondis the parties realized a profit including interest, of aboiijt 
45 per cent. Clive himsdf stated, in > his speech in the ^puse 
^)f Commons, that tliii flagrant disobediehesspf the Compahy^e 
orders ^ was intended fqr ^he benefit of Ids feretory, bis Sur-. 

3 
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ifconj and art old friend and relation \ ’ — and this he considei*ed 
as an excuse ! 

After the profits of this transaction had been secured by 
the j)iirchases tlmt had been made^ it was at Inst resolved, by 
the Select Committee, that a monopoly should be formed of 
the trade in salt, betel nut, and tobacco, to be carried on for 
the benefit of tlie superior servants of the Company, — the pro- 
fits beina: divided in certain proportions. In the mean time, 
the Directors had written a third letter, in J^ebriiary 1TG5, 
confirming tlicir previous orders for the abolition of tlie trade, 
iilid positively requiring that no steps whatever should be taken 
towards the renewing this traffic, without their express leave* 
On the 19th of February 1766, they again declared that they 
considered the subsistence of this trade ‘ as an express breach 
‘ and violation of their orderg, and as a determined resolu- 
‘ tion to sacrifice the interests of the Company and the peace of 
, ‘ the country to lucrative and selfish views : ’ And they added, 

‘ Whatever government may be established, or whatever un- 
‘ foreseen circiinjstances may arise, it is our resolution to pro^ 

‘ Iilbity and w do ahHoluteJ^ Jhrbid, this trade of betel met 
‘ and tobacco^ and of all articles which are not for export and 
‘ import: ' — And they ordered that all Europeans concerned in 
that traffic tlieuccforwiird should be sent to England, to be pro- 
(‘eecled against as guilty of a breach of covenants. 

Notwilijstanding this fourth express prohibition, the Commit- 
tee proceeded, on the 3d of September in the same year, to re^ 
the monopobf ! — Clive in his minute availing himself of 
the excuse, which can never be wanting in such a case, that the 
Directors could not have the least idea of ^ that favourable 
‘ change in the affairs of these provinces, whereby the interest 
‘ of the Nabob, with regard to salt, is no longer immediately 
* concerned.* On the 9th of December, new fulminations of 
the Directors reached Calcutta, which Clive did not, perhaps, 
think it worth wliile to resist, as, in less than a month after j 
wards, ho declared his intention of returning to England. The 
Trade Society, for so this monopoly partnership was called, 
was then orflored to be dissolved ; but, under pretence of con- 
tracts formed, and advances made, its dissolution did not in 
fact take place till the 14-th of September 1768, more than four 
1 /tars and a half after the positive declaration of the Directors 
that the traffic should be at once aboii!»hed. 

Nor is this by any means a solitary instance of disobedience. 
About the time when the Directors first ordered that the in- 
land trade should be abolished, tlicy had also, in the most ex« 
press terms, prohibited their servants from receiving any Pre- 
sents beyond a limited amount indeed, it is obvious, 
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that, without some such enactment, the leading natives could 
{losscss nothing which might not be extorted from them. Oa 
the revolution in favour ot Meer Jaffier, about 1,200,000/. was 
received by the array and navy, and different individuals, as do- 
natives; Clive’s share Jilone being 234,000/- From Meer Cau- 
sim, 200,269/. were extracted — from Meer Jaffier, on his re-as- 
cending the throne, 437,000/.; so that, including large smns 
which were received under die name of restitution for some pre- 
vious losses, it was proved that 5,940,498/., or very near six miU 
lions sterlings had been procured from this fanjily of princes, in 
the course of a tew years, — besides smaller sums which must have 
escaped detection. Now the orders to execute the covenants a- 
gainst the receipt of presents, arrived on the 24th of January 
previously to the formation of a treaty with Nujeem ad Dowla, 
who was made Nabob on the death of Meer Jaffier : But instencl 
of giving obedience to this necessary mandate, it does not appear 
that the Governor ever brought the orders under the considera- 
tion of the Council, until the arrival of Clive; and, in the mean 
time, 139,357/. were obtained by different members of the go- 
vernment, in the shape of presents (not without suspicion of ex- 
tortion) from the minister of die pujipet who had been decked 
with the trappings of sovereignty. On Clive’s arrival, the cove- 
nants were transmitted to the armies and factories, and were im- 
mediately executed, — with one remarkable exception. General 
Carnac, who then commanded tlic army in die upper provinces, 
forbore to execute his own, on the pretence that it was dated in- 
correctly. On his return to Calcutta, however, he executed 
this same contract without scruple — having, in the interval^ re- 
ceived a present of tw^o lacs of rupees (23,000/.) from the impo- 
verished Emperor of the Moguls ! — Such was the manner in 
which the commands of the Government in England, on the 
most important measures of their administration, were contemn- 
ed, — and always with perfect impunity. Similar instances of dis- 
obedience meet us indeed at every stage of the history. ♦To 
enumerate those which^ occurred while Hastings w'as Governor- 
General, would be to give a detailed account of his a^Iministra- 
tion. But we must now proceed to matters of still higher iiitere;st. 
The examinations of the attempts to remedy the defects which 
w ere supposed to exist in the Company as a governing body, 
and to prevent the recurrence of evils which were known to 
luive arisen in the government of India, form some of the most 
instructive portions of Mr Mill’s ivork. They are those, too, of 
which it will be most easy to convey an idea. There are parts 
of the narrative, which are of superior interest and equal value; 
but the most valuable branch of historical evidence, consists of 
circumstances too minute and too multipliet), not to suffer by 
abridgment, or even by selection. — When the nation first wit^ 









nessed the acquisitions of territory in India by the' Corti- 
pany, the most extravagant expectations were formed of tho 
iVeaith which would flow in upon this couiiti y. The traditional 
ideas of Indian riches had taken a sti-ong hold of the imagina- 
tion of the people; and the prodigious fortunes acquirSl in 
Hindostan by a few Englishmen who were of humble rank 
among their own countrymen, though tltey had held in their 
hands the destinies of Asiatic kingdoms, were calculated to keep 
up the delusion. It was not at that time generally understood 
that the inhabitants of India were very low in the most import- 
ant arts of industry, — ^aiid that it was not very probable tnat a 
distant dependency, held by force of arms, could be made to 
^ td ^' ftw rplus revenue, after defraying the expenses of its go- 
vernment. There was a time, however, when some such reve- 
nue appeared to exist : For the annual sum of 400,000/. was 
paid by the Company for some years after 1769, as a sort of 
temporary compromise of the claims of the nation, on the ad- 
vantages to be derived from the Indian territory. But, in 1772, 
when they had been favoured by some years of peace, and 
. when, according to the common anticipations, they should have 
to feel symptoms of repletion, rather than of inanition, 
the Directors were obliged to obtain a loan of 600,000/. from 
the Bank of England ; and, immediately after, applied for, and 
procured from the Minister, a further loan of 1,400,000/. of this 
public money, — declaring, tliat witliout such an aid they could 
not avoid bankniptcy. 

This occurrence came upon tlie public by surprise; and the dis- 
appointment which was universally felt, induced the Parliament 
to undcrake an inquiry into the state of our Indian dominions, 
— a duty which they owed to the numerous inhabitants of those 
countries, but which might have been much longer neglected, if 
the promised supplies ot Indian treasitre'bad not failecl. In the 
course of this inquiry, it was proved, that tlie changes which had 
been unproductive to England, had been calamitous to Ilindos- 
tan ; and, among other facts, were brought to view, the varioua 
acts of trea^ihery and rapacity, by which the 'empire had been 
established. A feeling of indignation was of course excited, 
wliich, like the same feeling at all times, did not favour an ac- 
curate investigation of causes. It was under the name of the 
East India Company that acts of oppression, treachery ahd‘ 
malv^baticm, haa been perpetrated; and it was rather rash* 
ly concluded, that to diminish or transfer the powers of go- 
vernmenf from tlie Company, would be a suflicient security 
against similar results in future. 

There were, at that time, as there ^j&ralli^ave been, two 
nostrums for curing all evils in India. The nunisteb ri 
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tlic Crown thought, that if a great part of the power of the 
Company were transferred to the Kin^s servants, all difficulties 
would vanish ; and the Lawyers imagined, that nothing but an 
extension of the blessings of English law was necessary to secure 
the happiness oi‘ the Hindoos. It was observed, too, that many 
individuals, returned from India, found their way into the Court 
of Proprietors, and might exert themselves to screen from pu- 
nishment those delijir|uents wdth whom they had been formerly 
Iqagucil, or wliose impunity might be necessary to their safety. 

It was under the prevalence of these ideas, that the first great 
change was made in the constitution of the Company. By the 
law' passed, in 1773 , after great opposition from the Directors 
and Proprietors, the qualification for a vote in the Court, of 
Propi ietors was raised from 500 /. to 1000 /. stock. To every 
proprietor possessed of 3000 /. t?vo votes; to every one pos- 
sessed of 6000 /. three ; to every one possessed of 10 , 000 /. and 
upwards, four votes w'ore given. Six of the Directors only wore 
to be reelected annually. In India, the goverjnnciit of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Oi’is.sa, was vested in a Governor-General and 
four Councillors ; and to them the other Presidencies were 
rendered subordinate. A Supreme Court of Judicature^ com- 
posed of a Chief- Justice and three other Judges, was establish- 
ed at Calcutta. The Governor-General and Councillors were 
named by Parliament — that is to say, by the Minister — to hold 
their offices for five years; after which die patronage was to 
revert to the Directors. The Judges were to be appointed by 
the Crown, and were independent of the Companj'. It w'us also 
provided, that every thing in the Company's correspondence 
from India which related to the civil or military aliairs of the 
government, slioiild beJaid before the Ministry. 

It is not now necessary to enter into a minute examination 
of tin's plan. To raise the amoimt of the qualification of die 
Proprietors, was a measure ill adapted to shut out those dc- 
liiKiiients, of whose crimes wealth was the sure accompaniment. 
If there was an appearance of preventing tumult by diminishing 
the number of votes, * private cabal and intrigue, ' observes a 
famous Committee of the House of Commons, ‘ was facilitated 
‘ at least in an equal degree ; and it is cabal and corruption, 
rather than disorder and confusion, that are most to be dread- 
‘ ed in transacting die affairs of India. ' In India, the plan 
protluced conliision and disorder enough. 'Fliere were more 
conflicts betw een the Presidencies, more acts of disobedience to 
die Directoi-s, more dissensions in the Council, more violence 
and treachery towards the Native Powrers, than at .any former 
period ; and, widi all this, the debt went on increasing as ra- 
pidly as the territories were extended. The plan for the esta- 
bijshment of a S^iiprcme Court of Judicature, produced effects 
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60 remarkable, that it will be iisofiil to give some uloa oi them, 
especially as they throw light upon some very prevailing pre- 
judices* 

* The graad source of mischief to the natives, ’ says Mr Mill, 

* ill the jurisprudential plan, was the unfuiUuuite inattention of its 
authors to the general principles of law, detached from its accidental 
and national forms* As the vulgar of every nation think their lan- 
guage the natural one, and all others arbitrary and artiticiix), so a 
large mass of Englishmen consider English law as the pure extract 
of reason, adapted to the exigencies of human nature itself; — ignorant 
tliat, for the greater part, it is arbitraiy, technical, ill adapteii to the 
general ends which it is intended to serve ; that it has more of sin- 
gularity, and less capacity of adaptation to the state of other na- 
tions, than any scheme of law to be found in any other civiJi/ed 
country. Yet this whole system, the British Parliament, or British 
Ministry, transplanted to Bengal exactly as it stood ; and imagined 
that they had amply provided for the administration of justice in 
India. And the violent efforts wJiich were made, to bend tiie riglits 
of the natives to a conformity wdth the English laws, for the purpose 
of gratifying a pedantic and mechanical attadunent to the arbitrary 
forms of the Westminster Courts, produced more injustice and op- 
pression, and excitetl more alarm, tfum probably was experienced 
through the whole of its duration, from the imperfection of the pre- 
vious powers of law and judicature. ’ II. p. Mh 

This Court was empowered to admiiiisttM* in liengal all the 
departments of English law. It was a court Common Law 
mid a court of Equity; a court of Oyer and Tcrniiner and gaol 
delivery^ an Ecclesiastical Court, and a Court of Admiralty. 
Its jiirisdictiou extended over all British subjects, and ‘ to all 

• suits, actions, anti complaints ’ agai/usl any ))erson ‘ directly 
‘ or indu’ectly in the service' of the Company, or of any Ih'i- 
tlsh subject, jvs well as to such claims by British subjects against 
natives, as the parties to any contract had agreed, in case of 
dispute, to submit to its decision. When the state of Bengal 
at that time is taken into consideration, — the condition in which 
the Company stood, administering some dcpurtiueuts of the go- 
vernment ill its own name, leaving others to a nominal Nabob, 
— the uncertain relation of the Zemindars to the g(n'ermnent, 
some asserting that they were landholders, others that they were 
merely collectors of revenue, — the;’c will scaiccly be found, {i- 
mongst the speculations of the wildest theoriht^, any thing so 
fraught witli the most mischievous confusion, as tliis careless 
and ambiguous enactment. Yet the authors of it were no doubt 
persons who prided themselves on being practical men. 

The Court was professedly intended lor ti*e protection of the 
natives against European oppression : luid one of its first opera- 
tions was the tri t‘*of Nunconiar. The fate of this mim is well 
known. He ha I accused the Governor- General, Hastings, be- 
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fore the Council, of receiving presents contrail to law. The 
Council wished to inquire into the subject; but Mr Hastings pro- 
tested against all inquiry, and attempted to prosecute his accuser 
for a conspiracy. The prosecution failed ; but, in the mean time, 
Nuncomar was accused of a forgery committed some years before 
the establishment of the Supreme Court; — he was tried by that 
court — convicted on doubtful evidenee— and sentenced to death* 
Forgery is not punishable with death either by the Mahomedan 
or Hindoo laws. Yet the sentence was carried into execution 
before the King’s pleasure could be known* He was hanged 
amidst the shrieks of thousands of his countrymen. It'is not 
necessary to inquire whether this act could be justified } 

— though it certainly would have been just as legal to nave exe? 
ented any Mahomedan inhabitant of Cmciitta for bigamy, under 
the statute of James I. Such an» inquiry would not assist us in 
forming an estimate of its effect on the Hindoos. It was enough 
that they saw a man of the highest rank in their society and re- 
ligion, who had stood forward to inculpate an English ndcr, 
punished with death, for a crime which they had never before 
seen visited with such a penalty. They knew not for what acts, 
of their life they might not be pursued to their destruction, if 
they ventured to contend with men who could wield the terri- 
ble powers of a law, of which the nature or extent was un- 
known. Mr Hastings, from that moment, was no more trou- 
bled with the accusations of the natives. 

Such was the effect of the Supreme Court in the protection 
of the natives against occasional oppression and its effect on 
the ordinary course of justice was not less exti’aordinnry. Tlie 
indiscriminate introduction of the English rules as to giving 
bail and allowing Habeas Cat'ptis^ produced of themselves the 
most intolerable abuse and injustice; while the misapplication 
of the technical doctrine of Corporations^ was fruitful of other 
absurdities. The obstruction to Uie course of justice, indeed, 
soon became so great, that nothing better occurred to the resi- 
dent government, than to make it the interest of this Supreme 
Court virtually to suspend its proceedings. Accordingly, in 1 780, 
a notable plan w'as devised by Wari’en Hastings for preventing 
all collision between the Kings and tlie Company’s Courts. He 
created an office of 7 OOO or 8000/. a year, which was to be held 
by the Chief Ju%tice^—at th^ pleasure of the Gavetmor andCmmil. 
This office, . tlie Chief Justice, Sir Elijali Impoy, accepted; 
and the Supreme Court would probably have become as tran- 
quil as could have been wished, had liot this compromise at- 
tractM the notice of Parliament, and Sir Elijah been recalled. 
Abotit the same time, however, an act was passed (1782) to 
I’CBttttin the j\irisdictipii of the Supreme Court, by some 
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tions, which, if they had been ihuned at first, as th^ mi^ht 
have been by a mocferate exercise of reason, instead of being 
adopted only as the result of a groping experience, would have 
%avm seven years of alarm' and disorder. 

Of Mr Fox^s India bill, by which the power and patroni^ 
of India was to be lodged in the hands of seven Commissioners 
to be named by Parliament, as an attcmjn to improve the Go*- 
vernment of India, Mr Mill has a very low opinion. It is iii* 
deed remarkable, if we examine the ablest defence of that mea- 
sure which has been left us, (Burke’s speech on the second read- 
ing), that while the Government of India, under the Company, 
was shown to be one of the worst that had ever existed, tliere was 
little attempt to show in what manner the Government of the 
seven Commissioners to be nominated by Parliament would be 
better. The main argument used in support of the new plan, 
was undoubtedly a fallacy:. The Government of India, it was 
said, would be Judicial, — ^because the rulers were to be remove- 
able only in the same manner in which Judges might be removed, 
by address of either House of Parliament. But it was not ob- 
served, that in whatever degree the duties of Judges were bet- 
ter performed than those of other public functionaries, was in 
ii small degree attributable to tlieit being exempt from the in- 
fluence of the fear of dismissal, while they were open to the 
influence of so many other sinister motives ; — that it w'as to be 
much more attributed to the publicity of their proceedings, 
which, unless the law be very imperfect and uncertain, makes k 
impossible for them to act with gross impropriety, without draw- 
ing dovTi on themselves the most heavy moral punishment. In 
how very different a situation would the Commissioners have 
been, wlio had to decide in secret, on subjects respecting which 
there could be no fixed rules to guide tlrem, ainl who, while 
they hud to control public functionaries appointed by themselves, 
would never have received the praise of their vigilance and pro- 
bity, or the discredit of their neglect oi* connivance, from the 
pe^le for whose benefit they were appoint^l to act? 

The bill of Mr Fox, however, though its progress and fate 
form an interesting part of English bistor}^ bos much less to do 
with that of India than the plan of his Celebrated rival, which has 
been carried into full effect. The plan of Mr Fox was direct 
and intelligible ; the plan of Mr Pitt was, both as to its object 
and operations, involved in studied mystery. A Board was e- 
stablished, composed of four members, (besides the Chancellor ' 
of the Exchequer and one of the Secretaries of State), the du- 
ties of which were defined, or, as Mr Mill says, ^ not defined 
at all, but rather adumbrated, in the following vague and un- 
icertain terms. ’ They wore * from time to time, to chedk, sii* 
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perintend, and control, all acts, operations, and concerns which 
in anyw'ise relate to the Civil and Military Govermneut or 
Revenues of the territories and possessions ol’ the said United 
Company in the East Indies, \ * All correspondence relative 

to the Government was to be communicated to this Board ; all 
letters from India, as soon as received; all letters, orders, orin^ 
structions intended for India, before they wore sent ’ . . . » Tlie 
most material clause w'as that by which the Court of Direct 
tors were ‘ bound to yield obedience to every command of the 
Board, and to send out all orders and instructions to India 
which it pleased Uie Board to alter luid aincucL ' In the second 
edition of the bill, w'hcn a sure majority made dm Minister 
bold, a power was added, by which, in cases of secrecy, and 
cases of urgency, of which the Board itself was to be the judge, 
the Board of Control might issue and transmit its own orders 
to India without the inspection of the Directors. ... ‘ It is 
easily understood, * continues Mr Mill, ‘ that when one body 
has the power of unlimited connnand, and another is uii-* 
dcr tlje obligation of unlimited obedience, the latter has no 
power whatsoever, but what the former is pleased to allow. 
This is the relative position of the Board of Control, and tlie 
East India Company. The powers of the Boai'd ol' Control 
convert the Company’s Courts into agents of its will. 'I'he 
real, the sole governing power of Jiiilia, is the Board t>f Con- 
trol ; and it only makes use of the Court of Dij’cetors as an in- 
strument, a subordinate office, for the numagement of details, 
and the preparation of business for the cognisance of the supe- 
rior power, Tliat such Uie real nature of the machine, is 
perfectly evident; though hitherto its movements have been ge- 
nerally smooth ; the Directors having ventured on nothing dis- 
agreeable to the Government, and the trouble of regulating all 
the business of detail being readily left to them. ’ 

Mr Mill then examines in what manner that part of the busi- 
ness of governing India in which the Board of Control really 
takes a share, is affected by their interference. He considers 
tliat the President, the only efficient member of the .Beanl of 
Control, appointed as he is by Parliamentin y influence, is not 
very likely, in appropriate talent or knowledge, to be superior 
to the Court of Directors, That the Board have no motives 
to application, is evident; and it is jii.^t as plain, that the- Court 
of Directors must bp discouraged from a labourious considera- 
tion of the'rneasures of Government, when all the fruits of their 
knowledge and thought may be rejected by the mere caprice of 
tibpmdividual President. "As to the increase of probity which 
be expected from the operation of this plan, he observes, 
the sanction of public opinion, which would operate upon 
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either the Directors or the Board of Control, separately takeir, 
must be infinitely diminished when these bodies act together^ 
and, by sharing, go far to annihilate the responsibility ; — ifdiile, if 
we consider them separately, the President of thcBoaril of Contrd 
is much less exposed to public opinion than the Court of Direc- 
tors formerly were; because, being considered as a mere instru-* 
nicnt of the Minister, he can be little rc*garclod ns the object of 
individual praise or censure. Neither the Directors nor the 
Board, it may be admitted, have any direct interest in the mis- 
government of India. The indirect interest to which they may 
be exposed, are, the love of ease, and the temptations to abuse 
patronage and connive at delinquency. In the (Y)nduct of the 
Directors, with respect to patronage, Mr Mill finds much to 
praise. Though they are no doubt guided by their private con- 
venience in the appointment of the youths destined for the dif- 
ferent departments ; yet all of their nominees go out in the low- 
est situations, and can rise only by degrees ; and, before they 
arc of suflicient age or standing in tlie service to occupy the sta- 
tions in which they can do much miscliieti the Directors, liy 
whom they have been sent out, have generally retired from the 
direction. But Parliamentary interest creates a stronger mo- 
tive in the Board of Control, both for the abuse of patronage, 
and a connivance at delinquency, than any which can exist a- 
inong tlie Directors ; and as the men in the highest stations in 
India are now sure to be ap))ointcd on account of their close 
union with the Ministry, they are just as sure to be screened 
from exposure and punishment. As to the notion of the two 
Bodies checking each other by their tendency to opposite mal- 
versations, Mr Mill justly observes, that the common result of 
all such contrivances is, that the two parties speedily fall upon 
a compromise, under which the one is allowed freely to follow 
out its own interests, on condition of its extending a similar in- 
dulgence to the other. This is the effect of the greater part of 
tlie checks upon niisgovernracnt, w hich have ever been esta- 
blished in the world ; and it is a law^, from which the Board of 
Control and the Court of Directors form most assuredly fto 
exception. The most impoitant consideration of all, however, 
in comparing the old with this new scheme of government, is, 
that so long as the Indian management was independent of tlie 
Minister, he had no interest in hiding its defects — but might of- 
ten acquire popularity by disclosing them ; while it is now bis 
interest to prevent inspection, to lull suspicion asleep, and to 
ward off' the first movements towards inquiry. 

It was provided by the same bill, that no act of the Directors 
which harf received the approbation of the Board of Control, 
should be affected by any proceeding of the Court of Propric- 
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torf« It was also ordained, that the Court of Directors should 
fphooKC a committee of not more than three of their body, imder, 
the luime of a Committee of Secrecy, who ivcre to tranamit the 
ordtTs which the U<;ard of Control might frame, and' which re- 
quired secrecy, without communicating them to the Court of 
Uircctors at large — ^and receive the answers to these ordem un- 
der the same concealment^ — a regulation which enables the 
Board of Control, at any time, to annihilate the Court of Direc- 
tors^ as well as the Court of ProprietOTs. 

Tiie earlj/ history of tlie lioard of Control aflbrds tlie best 
cfpportuniliea for judging of its merits; For die Court of 
Directors and the Board norjo understand one another too 
wdl to expose their mutual defects. But, for some time' after 
its /brmation, the two Bodies had not found their proper level ; 
and tlic disclosures then made, ‘confirm the speculations of Mr 
Mill. In 1 785, the Board of Control compelled the Corn! of 
Directors, in opposition to their remonstrances, and in defiance • 
of an act of Parliament, to set aside a revenue of 480,0001. a 
yTKir to discharge, without, inquiry, some claims on the Nabob 
of ArcOt by Europeans, of which there is the best reason to 
believe that the greater part were fraudulent ; — for, upon simi- 
lar claims which were afterwards submitted to adjudication, it 
was found that only 180,000/. should be .awarded. The motive 
of this profligate misapplication of the Company’s money, could 
not be mistaken. The principal claimants, among whom was 
the celebrated Paul Bcnfield, had been jobbers on an imiisually 
large scale in seats in tlie House of Commons, and laid sup- 
ported the party of the Minister with the whole of their ill-got- 
ten infliienccv Notwithstanding the scrutiny to which the acts 
of Uie Directors had been exposed, it is impossible to find a- 
mong them anything to match Uiis proceeding of those who had 
been appointed to control and purify their aaministration, and 
to k)ok down on them witli impartial eyes from- a height far 
bove tiie clouds and stdrms of Indian influence and Indian in- 
trigues. 

But the obstaci^^slmbig from improbity and neglipnce at 
Iforoe, or even from the sinister interests of tlie agents of the Com-^ 
paxiy abroad, are not the only difficulties w^hich occur in the go- 
vernment of India. Much of tlie mii^ry of the people has arisen 
from an ignorance of the condition of that country, and from a 
very imperfect acquaintance with the general principles of go-* 
Tcrnmcnt, on the part of those who have honestly endea- 
voured to ameliorate it Chan|]^s without number have been 
in the mode of collecting Uie Revenue, and administering 
.Ji^tice in our territories, with a success lamentably contrasted 
adtfi the zessi and confidence with !ivbich they were undertake 
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It would be impossible for us, within our limits, to give an idea 
of all of these changes ; but Mr Mill’s examinaticHi of the 
nancial and judicial refonns of Lord Cornwallis, the most boast- 
fid and most extensive of all these measures, must not be suf- 
fered to pass unnoticed. . The result of former experiments up* 
on those subjects may be taken from his Lordship’s words, < 1 

* am sorry, * Says he to the Court of Directors, ‘ to be obliged 
to say, that agriculture and internal commerce have, for many 

‘ years, been gradually declining ,* and that, at present, except* 
‘ ing the class of shrofs and banyans ’ (the money-changers and 
die olack agents of Europemis), ^ who reside almost entirely in 
^ ^eat towns, the inhabitants of these provinces are advanchi^ 
hastily to a general state ^poverty and wetchedness. — In th» 
description I must even include almost every zemindar in the 
« Company’s territories; which,* though it may have been part* 

* ly occasioned by their own indolence and extravagance, I am 

* afraid must also be, in ^eat measure, attributed to the defects 

* of our former system m management. ’ 

In India, nearly the whole of the revenue has at all times 
been derived from the land. Originally, the crops were divided 
in certain proportions between the cultivator and the govern- 
ment, which took its share in kind ; but, before this divisioti 
took place, certain deductions were made. • The country was 
divided into parishes or townships, which constituted little com- 
munities, having, each within Itself, a species of government. 
There was in each of them SLpotail^ or head man, a registrar of 
the acaiunts, ministers of religion and education, and a variety 
of handicraftsmen and labourers. From tlie produce of the land 
a certain customary share w^as taken for each of these official 
persons, before the division between the ryot or cultivator, 
and the government, took place. Dr Buclianan, in his Journey 
tlirough Mysore, describing the distribution of the produce in 
this manner, estimates the deductions made for the village ofib 
cers at 5^ per cent. Of the remainder, 10 per cent was paid to 
the collector as his w^ages; and the heap thus reduced by I5i 
per cent., vi^s then divided into halves between the king and 
the cultivator.. This accoimt of the distribution of the pro4 
duce of the soil, which will bo found to accord pretty near-, 
ly with the general practice, though in some cases die share 
left to the cultivator was much less than that which was taken 
by the king, will show that the sovereign, deriving as he did from 
the land the greatest profit, was truly tlie proprietor of the soil, 
if there could be said to be any prmrietor ; and all the JEkirO- 
peans who visited the East before tne^ihindarry 'controyejr'sy was 
excited, concur in this opinion. It is better, however, not to 
apply European terms to a state of things entirely different fraoi 
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any of which we have had experience in Europe. If the rights 
of the different classes of inhabitants be accurately ascertained, the 
question, who is to be called the proprietor, is as unimportant in 
all cases, as it is in this instance absurd. Mr Mill, we think, docs 
not enough attend to the confusion introduced by the use of in'** 
applicable terms. The sovereign derived as large a share of the 
[iroduce as could in general be paid as rent,, if European prac^- 
tice had prevailed ; tlie ryot or cultivator retained as little as any 
tenant would have been allowed to retain ; but his possession 
was hereditary, and he had the complete power of alienation. 
The revenue agents, without descending to the annual assesst- 
ment of each ryot, often levied a given sum on each village (or 
parisli), and left the villagers to settle their quotas among them- 
selves. 

Wlien the Mogul government extended itself over the great- 
er pait of the Inoian continent, the sovereigns, impatient of de- 
tails, rendered the revenue agents stationary, and made tliem re** 
sponsible for the revenues of their districts, on which they re- 
ceived a per centage. From the convenience of nominating to 
the office pei'sons well acquainted with the resources of the dis- 
trict, as the sons of preceding collectors were likely to be, and 
fi'om the general habit of Indian monarchs, tl)e colloctorsliips 
became hereditary in the families of their holders. The Mogul 
government, which was in many respects considerate and hu- 
mane, seldom displaced those officers without some serious cause 
of displeasure; and even when it superseded them, generally made 
some allowance to presei've them from degradation or want. 
To these collectors the Persian name of Zemindar had been 
given ; and they had been liberally invested with all the powei*s 
necessary to enforce payment. They wre allowed to keep up 
a military force, by which they might extort the taxes from the 
refractory ; and the whole business of judicature and police m 
their districts, with the exception of that of inflicting the high- 
est punisliments, devolved upon them. Armed with this autho- 
rity, they in general took from the ryots, not merely the legal 
assessment, but everything beyond what was necessary to keep 
them in existence ; and often desolated whole districts by theiy 
oppressions. Yet by law tliey were only entitled to allowances 
amounting to about 10 per cent. ; and, to restrain tliem in their 
exactions, was one of the duties by ydiich, when effectually per- 
formed, an Indian sovereign acquired the greatest reputation. 

To Europeans who saw the Zemindars living in great splen- 
doM|{| and enjoying the highest degree of authority and estima- 
ti^ it secnied unreasonable to consider them as n:|ere collectors 
o^evenue. Some Englishmen, of authority and talents, who 
siw the wanton manner in which the rights of these individiuds 
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were sported with by Hastings, attempted to excite commisera* 
tion for diem, by giving them names, most closely allied in £n* 
glish cars with respectability and prcmcrty. Tliey were called 
by Bttrkc, and by Committees of the House of Coinnions,~tlie 
nobility and gentry, — the great landholders and trceholders of 
India; and were represented as holding the country as tenants 
in capite^ having the ryots as their subordinate tenants. The 
creation or preservation of a landed aristocracy, by dint of die 
associations which these words excited, grew to be an object of 
first-rate importance to the English rulers : and Lord Cornwallis, 
under the instructions of the Directors, made a settlement with 
the Zemindars for the revenues of their districts; and, in 1793, 
they were declared hereditary proprietors of die soil, upon pay- 
ment, as a land-tax not to be enhanced, of the sum then assess- 
ed. In the haste to nccomplisli^ this darling object, many im- 
portant inquiries were neglected. Of the sum which the couii- 
.try could bear to pay, the government had no better grounds to 
judge, than the amount actually levied on the average of some of 
the preceding years. As to the ryots, they were left to the Zemin- 
dar, with a mere general recommendation, that, in the sum de- 
manded, he should be guided by the custom of the place. One 
security only was thought of fer them. The Zemindar \fas to 
give them a pailah^ or lease, containing the terms which he im- 
posed ; and on those terms, their possession also was to be as 
jwrmaiicnt as his own. The settlement with the Zemindars, 
which was permanently fixed, had, in the first instance, been 
miule for ten years only: but, at the time that it was first pro- 
claimed (in 1789), Lord Cornwallis declared his resolution of 
using all his influence w ith the Court of Directors to make it 
perpetual. Mr Sliorc (since Lord Teignmouth), on whom 
Lord Cornwallis had chiefly relied for information respecting 
the revenue, opposed this determination of Uie Governor-Gene- 
ral, and urged the deficiency of knowledge under wdiich the 
matter had been arranged. Though a great advocate of the 
Zemindarry system, he alleged, that abuses existed in the mode 
of dealing, on the part of the Zemindars, towards the ryots, 
which no sutlicicnt expedients bad been employai to correct ; 
and he desired that an opportunity might be left of introducing 
the improvements which ten years^ experience might suggest. 
In the opinion of Lord Cornwallis, however, the advantages of 
a permanent settlement outweighed all inconveniences; and 
though the rights of the ryots, and some other classes, had not 
been enough attended to, yet as the Zemindars, now become pro- 
prietdrs, had an interest in the improvement of the country, 
tliey ^vould not fiiil, he thought, to deal mildly and Suitably 
towards their tenants. 
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In tins CcMculation of Lord Cornwallis, there were some not« 
able blundei's. Mr Mill truly observes^ that while, at, every 
stojj which they took, Lord Cornwallis and the Directors dis- 
claimed being guided by ‘ abstract theories drawn from otlier 
countries, and applicable to a dillbrent state of things, ’ it waa 
only by nii iniperlect or misapplied theory, derived from the 
case of their own country, that they were truly directed. It 
was undoubtedly true, that the highest efforts for the improve* 
luent of the land, am be expected from none but proprietors. 
But it is not from all sorts of proprietors that these efforts are to 
Ixj looked for. Where ignorance prevails, where the posses- 
sions are large, and where the landlonl lias great power over 
the immediate cultivators, improvement is not to be expected 
merely because tlic land is private property. In Russia and in 
Poland, the soil has been for centuries private proper^: but 
how slow is the progress of improvement ! Under the Zemin- 
deny settlement, all these causes operated with full force. The 
possessions were extremely large, and the state of ignorance of 
the people was most gross. To a man who enjoys large pos- 
sessions, the slow results of improvements cannot form an object 
powerfully to affect the mind. In all states, and more especial- 
ly in a rude and ignorant state of society, the love of power is 
much more prevaJerit among those already raised above want, 
than the love of money. To insure tire dependence of the te- 
nantry is, even now among the great landlords in England, an 
object much more at heart than to enhance the value of tlieir 
estates. But if wc find, even in a few instances, gentlemen in 
England, by refusing to grant leases which are as beneficial to 
themselves as to tlie tenants, sacrificing improvement to the 
small quantity of arbitrary power which the law allows them to 
possess, how much more frequently must we expect to meet 
with the same spirit among persons having the habits and edu- 
cation of Zemindars in Hmdostan? These, however, are trif- 
ling objections ; for the very basis of the system was fidlacious — 
and the two parts of the plan were opposed to each other in ir-' 
reconcileable contradiction. Fixed pattaAs^ or perpetual leases^ 
were to be given to the ryot; — tlte rent was never to^’be increas- 
ed. Yet it was expected that the Zemindar, under these cir- 
cumstances, would have an interest in the improvement of the 
soil ; and much Was calculated on froin his paternal care. Yet 
it was evident, as an Indian authority * remarks, that, in such 
a situation, it might be * the Zemindar's interest, not to assist, 

^ but to ruin the ryot, that he might eject him from bis right of 

* Mr lliackeray's Memoif, April 1806 Report of Couasuii* 
lee of House of Commons, 1810. 
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^ occupancy, and put in some one else on a raised rcirt; wliicli 
* will often be liis interest as the country thrives and labour 
‘ ffets cheap* * 

Xord Cornwallis also carried into effect a complete change in 
the Judicial department of the Government llie Directors, in 
1786, free as they boasted from the influence of ^ abstract theo- 
ries, ' had established the same persons as collectoi*s of the rtv 
venue, Judges in the Duannee Adauliits, and heads of the ])o- 
lice, each in his district. Lord C'ornwallis was not blind to tUo 
abuses which might grow out of tliis system : and he devised 
the following plan of judicature. In each disli ict (Zillali), and 
ill each consicferable city, a Zillali or city court was eslnblishetL 
A servant of the Company, of a higher rank than the collector^ 
was the judge 7 and he had a register, and one or more assist- 
ants, appointed from among the.younger servants of the Com- 
pany. Each couit was provided with a native ipialified to ex- 
j3ound the Hindu or Mahomedan law, in cases wdiieh turned 
upon either of those codes ; and four courts of appeal were esta- 
blished at Patna, Dacca, Moorsliedabad, and the neighbour- 
liood of Calcutta. 

In the establishment of this system, and indeed in the whole 
reforms projected at this peritxl, the best intentions seem to have 
prevailcfl. But these intentions were counteracted by the ef- 
fects of iui English prejudice. The nuxle of proceeding in 
Hiudostan, before the native courts, Inul been shnjile, rational, 
aild entirely free from technical impediments. The plaintiif 
presented himself; told his case in plain laiigutige; and the judge 
proceeded to inquire, in the manner which seemed to him best 
calculated to elicit tlie truth. Instaid of this, the forms of the 
English law were substituted ; and the consequence was, that * 
justice could not be olHainetl, in any case, where the sum at 
stake was not sulficicnt to defray the expense of an advocate or 
Vakeel : ami the w hole technical apparatus of an English suit 
wasjK with one remarkable exception, enjoined as indispemablc. 
The courts Avere ordered to proceed in a bunimary manner in ^ 
Revenue causes. The Grovernment saw that speedy justice was 
necessary to itself; but it established anotlier sort of justice for 
its subjects. 

Before inquiring into the practical consequences of tliese 
plans, wc should call to mind the state in which Bengal was, 
when they were fii’st contemplated, in order to estimate the 
sum total of the effect of our government on the people of Indi:u 
We have already quoted the declaration of Lord Cornwallis, 
that the inhabitants of these provinces were ^ advandngdiastily 
‘ to a general state of poverty mid wretchedness. ’ On another 
•ccasion he says, ^ I may safely assert, that one-third of the Com- 

6 
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‘ panyN territory in Hindostan is now a jungle, inhabited only 
‘ by wild beasts. ’ * In his address to the Court of Directors^ 
dated November 17th, 1790, he says, * Your possessions in this 
♦ country cannot be said to be well governed, nor the lives and 
‘ property of your subjects to be secure, until the shocking abuses 
‘ and the wretched administration of justice in the fougidarry 
‘ (criminal) department can be corrected. * Yet at that time, 
as at almost every other, the unexampled prosperity of our In- 
dian territories was constantly held forth in Parliament as mat- 
ter of congratulation.* We may first examine what became of 
the project for establishing a landed aristocracy in the persons 
of tlic Zemindars ; which will not long detain us. In default of 
payment of the tax, a part of the land of the Zemindars was 
put up to sale, to discharge the arrears to the Govcrilipent. 
Against the Zemindars, thereforq^ the Government had a speedy 
remedy. But, against the ryots, our new feudal chiefs luid to 
proceed through the tedious forms of the courts. The necessi- 
ty of selling the lands immediately began, and proceeded with 
extraordinary rapidity. In the year 1 796, the land advertised 
for sale comjmcliended a rent-roll of 2,870,061 rupees, or nearly 
one-tenth of Bengal, Bahar, and Orissa : f And thus, in one year, 
a tenth part of the permanent possessions of the new-made aristo- 
cracy, from whose lasting interest inwtheir property were to, be de- 
rived security and protection to the cultivator, and strength and 
harmony to the whole State, w^as swept away. By the progress 
of this operation, the whole class of the ancient Zemindars waj> 
speedily destroyed. In 1802, nine years after the Zemindars 
had been made permanent, Sir Henry Strachey, in his answer 
to a list of interrogatories w^hich hatd been circulated to the 
Judges, stated, that ‘ an almost universal destruction ’ had over- 
taken the Zemindars; and that, if any survived, tliey w'ere, 

‘ according to the notions of the Company's servants, reduced 
^ to the same condition, and placed at an emial distance fjrpm 
‘ tlieir masters, as their lowest ryots. ’ In trie same year 4he 
collector of Midnapore says, — 

^ All the Zemindars with whom I have ever had any communica- 
tion, in this and in other districts, have but one scntlmdht respecting 
the rules at present in force for the collection of the public revenue. 
They all say, that such a handi and oppressive system was never be- 
fore rex«iorted to in this country ;-i-that "the custom of imprisoning 
landholders for arrears of revenue, was, in comparison, mild and in- 
dulgent to them ‘that though it was, no doubt, the intention of 


* Minujie, 18th ScptemlKjr 1789. Fifth Report, ni supra* 
f Tlie^^i^l assessment of these provinces was 80,254,563 rupees, 
er 3,509,539/. 
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Government to confer an important benefit on them by abolishing 
this custom, it has been found, by melancholy experience, that the 
system of sales and attachments^ winch has been substituted for it^ 
has, in the course of a very few years, reduced most of the great Ze- 
mindars in Bengal to distress and beggai 3 , and produced a greater 
change in the landed property of B^etigal than has perhaps ever hap- 
pened, in the same space ol time, in any age or country, by the 
mere effect of internal regulations. * 

The decisions of the courts, impeded as they were by tlic te- 
dious foinis prescribed to them, were so slow, that, in the siiace 
of two years, the accumulation of undecided causes threatened 
to arrest the course of justice. In the district of Biirdwnit 
alone, the suits pending at oiie time exceeded 30,000 ; anci, bj 
computation upon the established pace of the com t, it appear- 
ed that no new candidate for justice could expect to obtain a 
decision during the ordinary period of life. The effects of such 
a state of things, in a country where nothing but the arm of the 
•law can obtain his rents for the landlord, or preserve the tenant 
from exaction and oppression, according as eacli may happen 
to be the stronger party, may be easily imagined. The state of 
the couits of justice acceleratc»d the destruction of the Zeniia- 
dars. 

The condition of the ryots, under the new regulations, it U 
hot so easy to usceitaiii; but ther-e is every reason to believe, 
fiom incidental circumstances, and the casual declarations of 
the servants of the Company, that their depression was less 
striking than that of the Zemindars, only because they were 
previously much nearer the lowest level. When their rights 
were sacrified to the establishment of the Zemindars as land- 
liolders, it was argued that the permanent interest of their land- 
lords in the improvement of the property, would compensate 
them for this loss. We have shown, that where pattahs were giv- 
en, the Zemindar had no such interest ; and it has been shown by 
tlie fact, that the permanency of the tenures of the Zemindars 
has not existed. It does not appear that patlalts wore generally 
given ; and when they were given, on the sale of an estate for ar- 
rears, they were all cancelled. The Zemindar was in the habit 
ofletting his district to one great farmer, and he to middlemen, to 
whose exactions upon the ryots there was no restriction. • The iu- 

* tcrchaiigeof engagements between the parties,' snjs Mr Thomp- 
son, judge and magistrate of Diirdwan, ‘ with few exceptions, 

* extends no further than the Zemindar's fiirmer, who is here 

* called the sudder ^or heail) former, and to those among whom 

< he subdivides his tarm in portions. An engagement between 

< the latter and the cultivator, or head 6 f a village, is soarce^ 
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‘ ly known, except the general one to receive 'and pay, agree- 

* able to past ana preceding j^ears. ’ Sir tlenry Strachey ob- 
serves, ‘ The ryots arc not, in my opinion, well protected by 
‘ the revenue laws, nor can they obtain effectual redress by pro- 
‘ seculing, paiticularly for exaction and dispossession.. -The 
^ delay and expense attending a lawsuit are intolerable, in cases 
‘ where the suitor complains, which almost invariably happens, 
‘ that he has been deprived of all his property.’ In 1799, the 
Zemindars were empowered to recover their rent by attach- 
ments. On this, the same intelligent Judge remarks — ‘ It was, 

* I believe, the design of Government, (a very reasonable and 

* liberal design, in my opinion), to enable the Zemindars to col- 
^ lect their just demands of rent with punctuality, and without 
‘ expense : And I think it would have been just and consi- 

* derate, at the same time, t<J have facilitated to the ryots the 
‘ means of obtaining redress against extortioners. ’ But it did 
not suit the prejudices or the finances of the Bengal government 
to make the administration of justice cheap and expeditious to all. 
He adds, that ‘ exaction of revenue is now, and I presume al- 

* ways was, the most prevailing crime throughout the country ; ’ 
and, adverting to the impossibility of the ryots procuring re- 
dress, from the expense and delay of the Jaw, he says, ‘ The 
‘ laws regarding attachments are greatly abused, and are pro- 

* ductive of extreme opj^ression. ’ 

We have already given a glimpse of the effects of the judi- 
cial reforms in accumulating cases beyond the powers of the 
courts to determine. Instead of meeting this monstrous evil, 
either by a mulliplicaiion of courts, or a simplification of their 
forms, me Government has thought it better to discourage liti- 
gation, by imposing taxes on the institution of every suit, and 
on the proceedings in the course of it. This })lan, whicli was 
contrived in 1795, is still in favour with tlic rulers of Bengal ; 
and, in 1810, obtained the approbation of a committee of the 
House of Commons, ‘ Nothing, * Mr Mill observes, ‘ is more 
easy than to lessen the business of the courts of law, or, in- 
deed, to produce its annihilation. What arq the means? 
The most obvious in the world — denial of justice. Decree, 
that no person whatsoever, who is less than six feet high, shall 
be admitted to sue in a court of justice, and you will reduce 
the business to a very manageable quantity : Decree, that no 
man who is less than eight, and you reduce it to nothing. A 
man’s stature is surely as good a test to judge by, wliether 
he has received an injury, as his purse. ’ .Mr Mill lias exa- 
mined this expedient w^ith his usual acuteness, and reasoned 
with great force on the absurdity of supposing thnt it is the dis- 
honest litigant alone, or chiefly, who is deterred by tlie facliti- 
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ous expense of legal proceedings ; and he clearly points out 
the encouragement which it aiSTordb to oppression. His reason* 
ing claims aftciition» because it is universally applicable. But, 
to the purpose before us, it is also important to observe, 
in some countries the expedient which iLives tlje poor from 
courts of justice, may be less felt as a gi'ievaiice, from the sym- 
pathy which exists between the poor and the rich, and the mo- 
ral checks wliich public feeling provides against oppresston, — 
but that in India none of these palliatives operate; and it is seen 
in its naked itiischievousuess, as a plan to deprive of the chief 
beiu'fits of civil society, those who stand most in need of its pro- 
tection. 

But the matter unforlunately is not a subject of speculation, 
but of experience, h or the honour of tlie British character, there 
have not been wanting in India, Judges, from whose cnlighteiicd 
minds the Bengal government might have derived instruction, 
and from whom no Lc'gislature need have been ashamed to ask 
it They have had th<‘ means of observing the effect of this 
expedient, and the lioncsty to decl.ire it. Sir Ilcn,ry StiMcliey 
observes, that ‘exaction of levemic, ’ which he has desciubed 
as the ))rcvailing crime in llindostan, and against wliich the 
nnhjippy peasant can only seek redress in a court of justice, 

‘ is peculiarly difficult of proof. ’ The production or many 
witnesses, and many documents, is tliercfore necessary; bu4 
on the production of each of these, n tax is levied on the plain- 
tiff- ‘ It is not the original fee, ' he says, ‘ on the institution 
of the suit, but the siibscquenl charges on exhibits and on 
witnesses, that appear to me intolerable. I have often seen 
a suitor, wlicn stripped of his last rupee, and called upon for 
the fee on a document, produce in court a silver ring, or other 
trinket, and beg that it might be received as a pledge ; and, 

• after all, perhaps cast for want of money to bring proof. * 
As to the jiretcnce, that the expense checks litigiousiicss, he 
asserts, that scarcely in five cases out of a hundred are the de- 
mands of the plaintiff false or frivolous ; and he observes, that 
‘ a man is disabled from sustaining expense iii proportion as he 

* is poor, and not in proportion as he is liti^ous. * — ‘ It is my 
‘ opinion, * he says, ‘ that the nearer we approach to the rule, 

‘ of granting to all speedy justice without any expense wha^ 

‘ ever, the nearer we shall, in our judicial system, approach 
‘ perfection. It will not, I imagine, bo denied, that it is desir- 
‘ able the least tedious and least expensive mode of obtaining 
‘ redress should be open, where an injury has really been sut- 
< fered. When a poor man h'is been opiiressotl, he should be 
^ freed from trouble and expense, and assisted and encouraged 
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* as much as possible in prosecuting his complaint. He is noQ^ 

* in such a situation, a fair object for taxation. It docs not 

* become the ruling powers to add to his misfortune, by levy-^ 

* ing impositions upon him. ’ The Judges of the Court of Ap- 
peal at Moorshedabad, (Mr Colebrooke, Mr Pattlej and Mr 
Roche), in their Report in 1802 ^, say, ^ The increased expense 
‘ of lawsuits has never been found to check litigiousness : On 

the contrary, it has been generally obsei*ved, that litigiousness 
is encouraged thereby; in the hope that the certainty of the 
expense, added to the uncertainty of the result, nn‘^»ht det^^r 

E arties from defending even just rights. On cornpaiing the 
alf-yearly reports of the several adauMs in this division, it 
does not appear that the number of suits filed, siiiti. the esta- 
blishment of the fees and stamp-duties, differs nuicli from the 
number filed in a similar period pre^^ious thereto. ' This ex- 
pedient failed, therefore, even of producing the effect i/f ren- 
dering the quantity of business miinagcable. In spite of repeat- . 
ed augmentations of law expenses, the Judges have been quite 
unsuccessful in their endeavours to keep down the number of 
causes. In 1803 the Directors remarked, in one of their des- 
patches, * on the almost incredible number of causes undecided ;* 
that * to judge by analogy of the courts of Europe, they w'ould 
* be induced to think so great an arrear could scarcely ever 
* come to a hearing:’ And at so late a period as Merch 1812 , 
notwithstanding some palliatives which had been adopteil, they 
^ay — ‘ We should be sorry, that, from the accunnilation of such 
‘ arrears, there slioiild ever be room to raise a question, whe- 
‘ ther it were better to leave the natives to their own arbitrary 
‘ and precipitate tribunals, than to liarass their feelings, and in- 
‘ jure their property; by’an endless procrastination of their suits, 

‘ under the pretence of more deliberate justice.’ 

As to the very obvious remedy of increasing the number of 
courts, this was of course suggested in the Committee of the 
House of Commons; but the remark which they made on it 
(in 1812 ) will be instructive to those, if any such yet remain^ 
who, in defiance of reason and of 60 years’ experience; look for-^ 
ward to the receipt of a sui-plus revcmuc from India. ‘ An aug- 
^ mentation,’ they say, *of the number of European Judges 
^ adequate to the purpose required, would be attended with art 
^ augmentation of charge vf\i\c\\ ihe state of the f nances isfnot 
‘ calculated to bear ; and the same objection occurs to tlie ap- 
* pointment of assistant Judges. ’ We have seen that the re- 
Vij^ue actually levied was so great, in comparison of the ability 
of the coiuitry to pay it, that the means adopted to enforce pay- 
ment involved the wlmle body of the Zemindars in ruin ; yet 
even this revenue is insufficient,- under the expulsive system of 
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administration which wo have established, to enable tis to per* 
form to the natives the first duty of rulers — foe distribution of 
justice. 

The effects xif Lord Coriiwidli$*s reforms in penal judicatnrei 
and in the police, have not been more fortunate. In consider- 
ing the increase or diminution of crimes, the tests of foe merito 
of a reform of crimmal judicature and police, the attention is 
naturally drawn, in the first place, to those offences winch most 
immediately threaten the security of property and life. In Hin- 
dostan, binds of robbers, called, in the language of the coun- 
try, dccoitSi combined in numbers which it is impossible for 
any personal strength or courage to resist ; commit crimes, in 
comparison of which, all other violations of the law shrink into 
insignificance. Mr Dowdcswcll, the secretary to the Govern- 
inont, in a Report which he framed in 1809, on the general 
state of the police of Bengal, says, 

. ‘ Were I to enumerate only a foousnndtli part of the atrocities of 

the decoits^ and of the consequent sufferings of the people ; and were 
1 to soffen that recital in every mode which language would permit, 

I should still despair of obtaining credit, solely on my own authority, 
for the accuracy of the narrative Robbery, rape, and even mur- 

der itself, are not the worst figures in this horrid and disgusting pic- 
ture. An expedient of common occurrence with the deceits, merely 
to induce a confession of property supposed to be concealed, is, to 
burn the proprietor with straw or torches, until he discloses foe pro- 
perty, or perishes in the flames ; and, when they are actuated by a 
spirit of revenge against individuals, worse cruelties, if worse can be, 
arc perpetrated by those remorseless criminals. If the information 
obtained is not extremely erroneous, the offender, hereaffer notic- 
ed, himself committed Jifieen murders in nineteen daifs ; and volumes 
might be filled with the atrocities of foe deceits, every line of which 
would make the blood run cold with horror. * 

Mr Dow^cleswell inserts tlie abstract of some trials, whicli 
completely establish that his general expressions are not exag- 
gerated, The species of robbery which is committed by these 
bands, and so often accompanied with their horrid cruelties, 
obtains the name of decoity. * This crime, ' Sir Henry Stra- 
they, in lii^ Report as Judge of Circuit of Calcutta, in 1802, 
says, ^ has, I believe, increased p'eaily since the British admi- 
‘ nistration of justice. ^ The convictions, he states, though pro- 
digiously numerous, (for in foe six stations of that division there 
were ybz/r Mowsand convicts confined, of whom nine-tenths are/’ 
probably decors), were very few in proportion to foe number 
of those guilty of the crime. The Judge of Circuit of foe Ra- 
jeshakyc division says, in a letter to foeJRe^'stipr of foe Niaamut 
Adaulut, — 

^ That deciMy is very prevalent in Rajeshakye, has often been Stjt; 
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ed. But if its extent were known, if the scenes of horror, the mur-^ 
ders, the burnings, the excessive cruelties, which are continually 
perpetrated here, were properly represented to Government, 1 am 
confident that some measures would be adopted to remedy the evil, 
t ... It cannot be denied, that, in point of fact, there is no security 
for persons or property. Such is ike state of things lohich prevails in 
most of the zillahs (districts) in Bengal. But in this it is much worse 
than in any other I have seen. I am fully persuaded that no civiliz- 
ed country ever had so bad a police as Kajeshakye has at present. * 

Besides this overbearing and alarm ing crime, which has in- 
creased to such a degree as to draw from the Judges themselves 
the declaration, that there is no security for persons or proper- 
ty in that part of India which has been longest subject to the 
English power, all other ofFences are far from having diminish- 
ed. ‘Since the year 1793,’ says Sir Henry Strachey, ^ all 
‘ ct'imcs arc increased; and I think most crimes arc still increas- 
‘ iiig. The present increase of crimes may perhaps be doubt- 
* fill ; but no one, I think, can deny, that immediately after 
‘ 1 793, (the year in which the reforms were cllccted), during 
‘ five or six years, it was most manifest and rapitl ; and that no 
‘ considcrabjc diminution has taken place. ’ Murders from the 
slightest motives — the murder of children for the sake of their 
ornaments, for instance — and the most barefaced perjuries, are 
%hc offences which most characterize the people. Not only 
have tangible crimes increased, but manners have suffered. Sir 
H. Strachey— the judge and magistrate of Burdwan — and the 
magistrates of the twenty-four pergunnahs, concur in stating, 
]that the morals of the people liavc been deteriorated, rather than 
improved, since the introduction of the British system. 

While immorality and crimes increase, and, most of all, those 
crimes which arc accompanied with violence, it will be suspect- 
ed that the plan of police is not very efficient. Ihe darogahs 
who had been established by the new system, are allowed by 
the Committee of the House of Commons (1812) to have been 
not less corrupt, and much lesg efficient, than their predecessors 
the servants of the Zemindars, llie Secretary of the Go- 
vernment erf Bengal, whose Report we have before quoted, de- 
scribes f flieir avarice and addiction to every species of extor- 
tion, ’ as vices ‘ which render them a pest to the country.’ 
While wealthy criminals can alw^ays purchase impunit^^ — it ap- 
pears, by the addresses of die Judges, that the practice of ex- 
torting confessions is extremely prevalent— a practice facilitated 
by the extreme ignorance of the people. In 1807, the Zemin-j 
dars and other n^ncipal inhabitants were vested with the same 
authority' for ttic apprehension of offenders as^ the darogahe 
|}6i^tedse(} j 'but from thi^ plw so much mischief was found to 



result; that in 1810 it was abolished. Police spies and super* 
intcTulants were established in 1808 ; but they, too, were found 
to cjigage as lai'gely as the darogahs in tlie business of extor* 
tion ; and, like their brethren in other places, to sup{>ort itnagih* 
ary crimes by false accusations, for tnc spke of obtaining the 
head-money which was given Jis the conviction of some species 
of oftendors. . In short, whatever cLass of natives was invested 
witli the powers of the police, or by what names the officers 
were d(‘signated, being found utterly void of all principles of 
morality or honour, they only added to the number of the 
plunderers whom they were employed to repress. 

Such are the niclanelioly results of tlie attempts to improve 
the condition of Bengal, described not by ini»nical observers or 
severe judges, but by the magistrates, who, from the prejudices 
of tlieir situation, would be inclined to behold every indication 
of improvement under the auspices of a British administration 
^ with a favourable eye. Every person of rank and property re- 
duced to the lowest condition, — the cultivator exposed to into- 
lerable exaction, — the Courts of Justice virtually closed against 
suitors, — the most terrible of crimes increased to that extent that 
no security for })crson or property can be said to exist, — minor 
offences not diminislicd, — dissoluteness of inorals become more 
general, — and a police, of which tlie vices render it, instead of a 
benefit, a pest to the country ; — these, according to the highest 
authorities, arc the characteristics of that part of India, ^ere 
our reforms have had the longest time to operate. 

this picture must tliosc open their eyes, who have been 
consoling themselves, on every act of aggression and con- 
quest, however unjust in itself, with the reflection, that tho 
extension of the British power was an extension of benefits 
and of security to the natives. One advantage has certainly 
attended the introduction of an English administration : The 
<lirect oppression which the superiors exercised, as of right, 
over their injeriors, is lessened; but that oppression was much 
less terrible than vhe increased acts of violence and cruelty of 
the unlicensed plunderers who were jkept in awe by the vigilance 
of the foniter rulers ; nor can the occa^pnal tfots of violence, 
on the part of the native governments towairas its higher sub- 
jects, bear a comparison witli those regulations, which have pi'o- 
duced a greater change in the landed property than was levCr 
known before, and in a few years reduceti the majority of the 
Zemindars to distress and beggary. Change must always be ill 
itself an eyil : — but in what instance has so gteat a change been 
effected with so little advantage to counterbmahee it ? We can 
do littie more than press ti^e facts on. the^ attention qt our 
feadersi and recommend the acute exanwation of tiie 
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of them in the volumes before us, to those who feel for the wel- 
fare of the millions of Hindoos for whose happiness wo are 
accountable, — and to those who by their station or talents have 
the means of promoting it. 

A good administration of Justice, and the establishment of 
the rights of Property, on a judicious and permanent plan, 
are perhaps the only political blessings which the Hindoos 
are, in their pnisent state, csipable of receiving; — and they are 
blessings, which, if secured to the whole of our dominions 
in the East, would entitle us to be ranked among the great- 
est benefiiclors of the human kind. But it is not, as we have 
seen, enough to have the best intentions. I’lio establishment 
of a good administration of justice, in particular, is attend- 
ed with appalling difficulties, even in addition to those which 
have been created by the prejudices of the rulers. Two of 
them only we shall advert to; — the want of a higher and 
middle class in the society, on whose probity and intelligence 
the Government might rely for cooperation, — and the want of 
that knowledge among the English Magistrates which might en- 
able them to discover truth or falsehood in the statements of the 
natives. Both these circumstances are adverted to, and deplor- 
ed by many of the most intelligent of the Magistrates whom 
we have already mioted ; and they speak with a kind of hope- 
lessness of the difficulty of detecting perjury in its ever-varying 
forms, or of finding any class to whom the powers of police 
can be entrusted. With the moral language of the natives, if 
MX* may so express it, the Judges confess that they have never 
been able to make themselves acquainted ; and they declare, tliat 
the common rules of e\ idence would, in India, be inapplicable. 

* The honest men, ’ says one of them, ' as well as the rogues, 
are peijured, * Witnesses on the part of a prosecution swear 
to facts in themselves utterly incredible, for the purpose of fully 
convicting the accused, when the simple truth would have been 
sufficient. ‘ Every da/s experience and reflection on the minds 
and manners of the nativesi serve, ’ says he, « to increase ,my 
doubts about our capacity to discover truth among them. " * 
Lord Teignmouth, too, has observed, that the civil Servants of 
the Company, enclosed in their offices from the time of their 
arrival in India, have neither leisure nor opportunity to become 
acquainted with a people so widely differing from ourselves. 

* What Judge,’ says Sir Henry Strachey, ♦ can distinguish the 
exact truth, among the numerous inconsistencies of the natives 
be examines? How often do those inconsistencies proceed 

* Othe Judge of Circuit, RajeshakyeJDivision, 1808. 5th Report, 
p.,^89. 
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from causes very different from those suspected by us ? How 
often from simplicity, fi^r, embarrassment, in the witness? 
How often from our own ignorance and impatience? — We can* 
not study the genius of the people in its own sphere of actioUf 
We know little of their domestic life; their knowledge, conver- 
sation, amusements ; their trades and castes ; or any of those na- 
tional and individual characteristics which are essential to a 
complete knowledge of them. Every day aftbrds us examples 
of something new and surprising; aiKl|^ have no principle to 
guide us in nie investigation of facts, |p^pt an extreme difli- 
dcncc of our opinion, — a consciousness of inability to judge of 
what is probable or improbable. * Tlieir declarations as to the 
want of any class to whom the business of police can be en- 
trusted, are equally strong and explicit. After quoting some of 
their opinions, Mr Mill observq^ — 

* Such is the extreme difficulty of distributing justice to a people, 
without the aid of the people themselves ! Such, at tlie same time, 
is the utter impracticability, under the present education, circum-t 
stances and character of the people of India, of deriving from them 
llie aid which is required ! Without a tolerable administration of jus- 
tice, however, which the people of India arc so far from enjoying, 
every man will acknowledge, that all attempts to improve either their 
circumstances or their character, must be attended with disappoint- 
ment. What, then, is the inference ? Arc the government and the 
people to go on for ever in their present deplorable situation ; th^ 
people suffering all the evils of a state of anarchy — the government 
struggling with eagerness to help them, but in vain ? 

‘ n it were possible for the English government to learn wisdom 
by experience, which governments rarely do, it might at last see, 
with regret, some of the effects of that illiberal, cowardlj^ and short- 
sighted policy, under which it has taken the most solicitous precau- 
tions to prevent the settlement of Englishmen ; trembling, forsooth, 
lest Englishmen, if allowed to settle in India, should detest and cast 
off its yoke ! The most experienced persons in the government of 
India describe, what to them appears the difficulty, almost or altoge- 
ther insuperable, of affording protection cither to person or property 
in that country, without the assistance of persons of the requisite 
moral and intellectual qualifications, rooted in the country, and dis- 
tributed over it in every part. They unite in declaring, that there is 
no class in India who possess these qualifications ; that the powers 
neccsssary for an efficient police cannot be entrusted to the Zemin- 
dars, without ensuring all the evils of a gross and barbarous despot- 
ism : And they speak with admiration of the assistance rendered to 
Government by the gentlemen distributed in every pint of England. 
Is it possible, then, to avoid seeing the inestimable services which 
might have been derived, in this great exigency, from a body of Eng- 
lish gentlehien, who, if they had been encouraged to settle as, owmers 
ef land; and as manufacturers and merchants, would at this time bav^ 
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been distributed in great numbers in India ? Not only would they 
have possessed the requisite moral and intellectual qu^ibcations — a 
thing of inestimable value they would have pq^es^d other advau- 
tages of the highest importance. ’ . • . • 

' It is impossible to reflect upon the situation of English gentle- 
men^ settled in the country as proprietors of land and as manufactur- 
ers, without perceiving how advantagcopsly they would be utqated 
for acquiring that knowledge of the natives, in which the Company’s 
servants are proved to he aq. defective ; and for giving that aid in the 
administration of justice^nhout which a good administration is not 
to be attained. Such nfllr would be forced into an intimate inter- 
course with the natives, whence, under the necessity of employing 
tliein, and of transacting and conversing with them in almost all the 
relations of life, an intimate knowledge would arise. They would 
have a local influence of great efficacy. They would be useful, be- 
yond all calculation, in maintaining order in a wide circle around 
them, among a people in such a state of society as that at present 
found in Bengal. ’ III. p. 336. 

We cannot conceive arijoliing more discreditable to a govern- 
ment, tliau to place itself in opposition to a measure conducive, 
and almost essential to the prosperity of a great empire, mere- 
ly because it woiihl be attended with a cliancc, at some distant 
period, of a curtailment of the extent of its dominions. That 
op])osition becomes more absurd or criminjil, when the domi- 
nions, of which we appreltend dm loss, not only art^ not essen- 
tial to our safety, bat are of no other advantage to ns than what 
may belong to the pleasure or patronage of ruling, and which, 
iuslead of alrbrdiug us cither money or men, have been a coii- 
;nla:»t drain upon us both of one and the other. Wo do not in 
fact believe, liiat tlie obstructions which have been thrown in 
the way of colonization, have arisen mainly from the idea, that 
another nation of Englishmen would spring up in India, who 
miglit take upon them to govern themselves. Who would be 
base enough jiol to wlsli to see another America arise at a dis- 
tance which mifflU relieve us from the fear of its rivality 
Who is tliere wno would not hail it as an extension of our ho- 
nour, that great and happy and independent communities miglit 
be created by our descendants in every quarter of the globe, re- 
taining the happiest cliaracteristics oi pur majnners and inslitu- 
tioT«s ‘f The Icar of colonization seems to us to Irnvo been, in 
part, a continuation of the iC<m^pany's dread of interlopers, 
wbiai, like other habits, has long outlined the circumstances 
which gave it birtli. To this, no doubt, Jhaye been added ap- 
prehensions not very well defined, that private Jihiglish adycn- 
tofWs engaged in trade or manufiictures, or in the cultivatira 
W the land, might be guilty of some .of those acts of tyranny 
|a which the servants of the tlompany indulged, when they em-? 
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4mrked in the private trade of the country* But a little reflect 
tioii will suffice to show, that private colonists or merchantSy 
entering into competition with the natives, with no other ad-^ 
vantages than those which superior skill and civilization bestowy 
must stand in a very different situation from tiiose who united the 
occupation of merchants, or rather of monopolists, with the pos-% 
session of the whole judicial, administrative, and military power. 
Whether, under any encouragement, a suflicient number of 
Englishmen could be spread in a short time throughout the 
continent of India, is the question which admits of doubt. But 
if there could be once established in that couiitrj^, a consklor- 
able body of Englishmen, — not merely civil or military officers, 
but merchants manufacturers, cultivators and proprietors, who, 
while they possessed something of the independence and know- 
ledge oCthe nation from which they sprung, participated in the 
interests of the people among whom they resided, a security 
w*ould lie provided for the good government of India, which 
can never be afforded by a superintending power in another 
quarter of the globe. A public opinion would be formed wliich 
would check the vi(x\s of the rulers, while it aided the benefi- 
cial exercise of their pow’ers. The judicial offices might be filI-» 
ed by men who knew the people among whom they had to ad^ 
minister justice, — who w'ould not be raised from tlie counting- 
house to the ju<lgiiioni-scat, and thence drawn, as tliey began 
to be useful, to the council-board; — and the number of Judges 
might be increased without impoverishing the finances, as the 
magislrale would not need such a salary Jis would send him with 
a fortune to Europe, but would receive some part of his reward 
in the rcs^iect of llic jjeople among whom he would have to pass 
liis days. 

We have now exceeded oiir ordinary limits, while w^e have' 
left untouched many of the most valuable parts of the work be- 
fore us. I'be estimate of tlie state and character of tlio Hin- 
doos, and the attempt to fix their station in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, illustrated as it is by a prodigious store of appropriate 
learning, and by some profound views of the origin and pro- 
gress oi society and know'ledge, would alone confer a lasting re- 
putation on the author. 1 ne narratives and the examination 
of the administration of Hastings, end the judicial proceedings 
which followed it — of the government of the Marquis Welles- 
ley, and hi^ policy towards the native powers — are v/ritten wit^i 
diligence, and without partiality or acrimony, and would, on 
that account alone, were none of the higher qualities of Mr 
Mill’s mind infused into them, serve to interest the Indian read^ 
er. The account of Hostings, too, in particular, ia a psycho^ 
logical curiowjy. ^ 3 ‘ 
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We cannot speak as favourably of Mr Mill’s style as of hia 
matter. It has many marks of carelessness, and some of bod 
taste; and the narration, in a few instances, is not free from that 
greatest of all defects — obscurity; which has arisen from an in-* 
attention to the use of the tenses of the verbs. In his disquisi- 
tions, it is vigorous, though not always pure or dignified ; and 
violations of the usage of the language with respect, to ))articular 
words, arc not unfrequontly to lie met with. But of all those 
faults, oiir readers will be able to judge from the extracts, more 
severely than we can ourselves, — who rise from the reading of 
the work, grateful for the vast bmly of information which it 
conveys, and impressed with respect, not only for ihe intellcc- 
tua' mialities of the author, but for his high and rare v'-tues as 
an historian. 


Art. II. Memoires et Correspondance de Madame D^Epinay. 

3 vol. 8vo. Paris, 1818. 

^TPiiert: usetl to be in Paris, under the ancient regime, a few' 
^ women of brilliant talents, who violated all tne common 
dutic'- of life, and gave very pleasant little suppers. Among 
tlicse Slipp’d and sinn’d Madame d’Epinay— tlic frieiul and 
companion of Rousseau, Dhlerot, Grimm, llolbach, and mu- 
ny other literary persons of distinction of that period. Her 
principal lover was Grimm; with whom was deposited, wTitten 
in feigne 1 names, tlie history of her life. Grimm died — ^liis se- 
cretary •^olcl tljc history — the feigned names have been exchang- 
ed for the real eiit s — and her works now appear abridged in 
tliroc vohmios octavo. 

Madinuc crEphmy, though far from an immaculate charac- 
ter, has something to say in palliation of her irregularities. Her 
husband behaved abominably; and alienated, by a series of the 
most brutal injuries, an attachment which seems to have been 
very ardent and sincere, and which, with better treatment, 
would probably have been lasting. For, in all her Aberrations, 
Mad. d’Epinay seems to have liiul a tende?)cy to lx? constant. 
Though extremely young when hcparatetl from her > husband, 
she indulged herself w'itli but two lovers for the rest of her life ; 
-rto the first of whom she seems to have been perfectly faithful, 
till he lell her at tlie end of ten or twelve years; — and to Grimm, 
by whom he was succeeded, she appears to have given no rival 
till the day of her death. The account of the life she led, both 
MUh her husband and her lovers, brings upon the scene agre^ 
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variety of French cliaracters, and lays open very completely the 
interior of French life and manners. But there are some letter‘d 
and passages which ought not ti. have been {mblished ; wliich 
a sense of common decency and morality ought to haie sup*- 
pressed ; and which, we teel assured, would never have seen 
the liglil in this coiinlry* 

A French woman seems almost always to have w^anted the 
flavour of proliibition, as a uecesjj \ry condiment to human life. 
The provided liieband was rejected, and the forbidden husband 
introduced in ambiguous light, through posterns and secret par- 
titions. It was not the ut-^oii to one man that was objected to — 
for they dedicated themselves with a constancy which the most 
fiouschold and jiarturieiu woman in England, could not exceed ; 
— l)uf the thing wanted was the wrong man, the gentleman 
without the ring — the master unsworn to at the altar — the per- 
son uiiconst>cri;(ed by priests — 

‘ Oil ! let me taste thee unexcis'd by kings. ' 

The following strikes us as a very lively picture of the ruia 
and extravagance of a fashionable house in a great metropolis. 

* M. d'Epinay a complet6 son domestiqiic. 11 a trois laqitais, et 
moi deux ; je u'eiv ai pas vouki davantage. II a un valet de cham* 
bre ; et ii vouloit aussi quo je prisse une seconde femme, mais cortuxie 
jc n en ai que faire, j'ai tenu l)on. Enfin les ofliciers, les femniev, 
Ics valets se montont an nombre de seize, Quoique la vie que je 
mene soil asscz uniforme, jVs])ere n'etre pas oblig^ d'en changer. 
Celle de M. d’Epinay est diffiVente. Lorsqu'il est lev6, son valet de 
cliambre se met en devoir de faccommoder. Deux laquais sent do- 
bout a attendre les ordres. Le premier secretaire vient avec I'inteu- 
tion de lui rendre comptc des lettres qu'il a revues de son dCqiarte- 
ment, et (jii’il est chargt^ d’ouvrir ; il doit lire les rf}ponscs et les faire 
signer ; mais il est interrumpu deux cents fois dans cette occupation 
par toutes sortes d'espcces iniagmablcs. C'est un inaquignon qui a 
des chovaux uniques a vendro, mais qui sont retenus par un seig- 
neur ; ainsi il est venu pour ne pas manquer ^ sa parole ; car on Uii 
en donncrciit le double, (ju'on ne poiirroit faire affaire, Ii en fait 
une description s^duisantc, on demande Ic prix. Le seigneur un 
tel en oifre soixante louis — Je vous en donne cent.— Cela est inutile, 
d moins qu’il ne ae dedise, Cependant Ton conclut a cent louis sans 
los avoir vus, car Ic lendemaia le seigneur ne manque pas de sc 
dire : voili ce que j'ai vu et entendu la semaine derniere. 

* Ensuite e'est un polisson qui vient braillet un air, et I ^ui on 

S ccorde sa protection pour le faire entrer a rOp6ra, apr^s lui avoir 
onn^ quelqiies lemons de bon goOt, et lui avoir appris ce que c*est 
que la propret^ du chant fran^ois ; e'est une demoiselle qu’on fait 
attendre pour sayoir si je suis encore Id. Je me leve et je m'en vais ; 
les deux laquaijS euvrent les deux battans pour me'laisser ml 
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qiil p;iK^croi» alorfi par Ic trou d’unc aiguille ; ct Ics deux estafiera 
erient dans ranti-chanibre : Madame, messieurs, voila madame. 
Tout le monde se range en haie, et ces messieurs sont des marehands 
d'ctolt'es, des marehands d'iiistrumens, des bijoutiers, des colp&rteurs, 
des laijuuis, des decroteurs, des creanciers ; entin tout ce que vous 
pouvez iniaginer do plus ridicule et de plus alHigeant. Midi ou une 
hcuie sonne avant que cette toilette soil aclievee, et le secretaire, 
qui, sans doule, sait par experience Timpossibilite de rendre un comp- 
te d6taille des alFaires, a un petit bordereau qu’il reniet entre les 
mains de son inaltre pour Tinstruire de ce qu’il doit dire a rat>8eni- 
blee. Unc autre Ibis il wSort a piedou en fiacre, rentre a deux heurcs, 
fait confime un bruleur de nriaison, dine tete a tete avec nioi, ou ad- 
met en tiers son premier secretaire qui liii parle de la nccessit6 de 
fixer (!haque article de depense, de donner des d61egatiO;i^ ])our tel 
ou tel objet. La seule reponse est: Nous verrons cela. LiiAuite il 
court le monde ct les spectaclijs ; et il soiipe en ville quand il n’a 
personne a souper cliez lui. Je vois que mon temps de repus est fini. * 
1. 30B-ai0. 

A very prominent person among the early tVi ends of Madame 
(VKpinay, is MadcuioiselltMPEtte, a woman of great French re- 
spectability, and circulating in the best society; and, as we are 
painting Fn'iich manners, wc sh«all moke no apology to the se- 
rious part of our English rcjiders, for inserting tins sketch of 
her history and character by her own hand. 

‘ Je connois, me dit-elle ensnite, votre franchise ct votre discre- 
tion : dites-moi naturel lenient quelle opinion on a de nioi dans le 
monde. La meilleurc, lui dis-je, et telle que vous ne ponrriez la 
conserver si vous pratiquiez la morale que vous venez de me prechcr. 
Voilu oil je vous attendois, me dit-clle. Depuis dix ims que j’ai 
perdu raa nuTe, je fus scdc’lie par le chevalier de A^alory qui m’avoit 
vu, pour ain>»i dire, clever ; mon extreme jeuiiesse ct laconfiance que 
j’avois en lui ne me permirent pas d’abord de me defier de scs vues. 
Je fus long-temps a nfen upercevoir, et lorsque je m*en aporcjiis, j a- 
vois pris taut de gout pour lui, que je n'eus pas la force de lui re- 
sistor. Il me yint des scrupules ; il les leva, en me promettant de 
m’f'pouser. 11 y travailla en eftet ; mais voyant I opposition que sa 
famille y apportoit, a cause de la disproportion d'age et de mon peu 
de fortune ; et me trouvant, d’ailleurs, heurcuse commie j etois, je 
fus la premiere i 6touffer mes scrupules, d autant plus qu’il est assez 
paiivrc. Il conimen 9 oit a faire des reflexions, je lui proposal de con- 
tinuer a vivre comme nous fitions ; il I’accepta. Je quittai ma pro- 
vince, ct je le suivis a Paris : vous vovez comme j’y vis. Quatre 
fois la seniaine il passe sa journ^e chez moi ; le reste du temps noun 
nous contentons rcciproquement d'apprendre de nos nouvelles, a 
moitiB que le hasard nc nous fasse rcncontrer* Nous vlvons heureux, 
contens ; pcut-C'tre itc le serions nous pas tent si nous etions mari^s. * 
I.p. Ill, 112. 
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Tlih seems a very spirited, unincumbered way, of passing 
through life; and it is some comfort, therefore, to a rnalrimo- 
tiial English reader, to find Mademoiselle d’Ettc kicking the 
Chcvaliet* out of d(K>rs towards the end of the second volume. 
As it is a scene very edifying to rakes, '^nd those who decry the 
happiness of the iimrriiHf state, wc shall give it in the words of 
Madame d’Epinaj'. 

^ line nuit, dont elle avoit passe la pins. grande partie dans fln- 
qui^tude, elle entre cJiez Ic clievalior : il dormoit ; elle Ic reveille, 
s'assied sur son lit, et entame line explication avec toute la violence 
et lufureur qiii J'aninioient. Lc chevalier, apres avoir employe vaine- 
meiit, pour le calmer, tons les moyens que sa hont6 naturcllc lui 
suggpra, lui sigiiifia enfiii tres-pn^cisenient qii*il alloit se separer d’clle 
pour toiijoiirs, et fuir un enfer auquel il nc poiivoit plus tenir. Cette 
confidence, qui ifetoit pas faite pour lappaiKer, redoubla sa rage. 
Puisqu'il est ainsi, dit-elle, sortez*tout a Hieure de chez moi ; voua 
doviez partir dans quatre jours, e'est vous rendro service de vous 
faire partir dans finstant. Tout ce qui est iei in appartient ; le bail 
ost en inon noni ; il iie me convient plus de vous souffrir cbez nioi ; 
levez-vous, monsieur, et songcz a nc rien emporter saus nia permU- 
sion.* 11. p. I9i{, IM. 

Our English method of a<ikiug leave to separate from Sir 
William »Scott and Sir Jolni Nicol is surely belter than tliis. 

Any one who ]uov ides good dinners for clever pcopilo, and 
rcmeinhers what they say, cannot fail to write ontertnining Mc- 
moires. Among the (?aijy frietids of Madame (PEpinny wa* 
Jean Jacijucs llousseuu — site lived with him in considerable inti* 
maev ; and no small part of her book is taken up with accountHi 
of his eccentricity, insanity and vice. 

* Nous avons debuts par C Engagewcyit th)craire^ com^die noil- 
yclle, de M. Uousseau, ami dc PrancueiJ cjui nous I'a })resent^. 
L auteur a joue uii role dans sa piece. Quoique ce ne soil qii’uue 
com{fdie de society, die a eu un grand succes. Je doute copendant 
qu'olle put reussir au thOatre ; mais e'est rouvrage d’uu homme de 
beAucoup tVcsjirit, et peut-ctre d’un homme singulicr. Je ne sd^ 
pns trop cependunt si e'est ce que j^ai vu dc fauleur on de la plDce 
qui me fait juger ainsi. 11 est complimenteur sans cMre poli, ou aa 
inoins sans avoir lair. 11 paroit Iguorer les u.«iages dii mbnde ; 
niais il est ais6 de voir qu*il a infiuimcnt d'esprit. Il a le teint bruu ; 
et des yeux pleins de feu animent sa pliysionomie, Lorsqu'il a parl8 
et qu on le regarde, il paroU joli ; mais iorsqu’on se le rappdle, c'esl 
toujours cn laid* On dit qu’il est d*one inauvaise saute, et ^u’it a 
des soufifrances qu'il cacbe avec senn, par je ne sais que! principe de 
vanit£' : c*est appareniment ce qui lui donne, de temps en temps, fair 
farouche. M. dc Bellegardc, avec qui il a cause long^temps, ee ma* 
tin, en est enchantd, et fa engage a nous venir voir souye^^ J*ei$ 
snis bien aise ; je me promets de profiler beaucoup de sa eonversa^ 
tion. ' I. p. 175-176. 
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Their friendship so formed, proceeded to a great degree of 
intimacy.— Madame d’Kpinay admired his genius, and provid- 
ed hitn with hats and coats ; and, at last^ was so tar deluded 
by his declamations about the country, as to fit him up a little 
hermit cottage, where there were a great many birds, and a 
great many plants and flowers — and where Rousseau was, as 
might have oeen expected, supremely miserable. His friends 
from Paris did not come to see him. The postman, the butcher 
and the baker, hate romantic scenery— clutcliesses and mar- 
chionesses were no longer found to scnunble for him. Among 
the real inhabitants of the country, the reputation of reading and 
thinking is fatal to character; and Jean Jacques cursed his own 
su(;cesslul eloquence which had sent him from the suppers and 
flatter)' of Paris to smell to dafliniils, watch sparrows, urojoct 
idle saliva into the passing stream. Very few men who have 
gratified, and are gratifyi^ their vanity in a great metropolis^ 
arc qualified to quit it. Few have the plain s(?nse to pciTcive, 
that they must soon incvitiibly bo forgotten, — or the fortitude to ' 
bear it when they arc. They represent to themselves imaginary 
.scenes of deploring friends and dispirited companies ;— but the 
ocean might as w'cll regret the drops exhaled by tlic sun-beams. 
Life goes on; and whether the absent htive retired into a cot- 
tage or a grave, is much the same thing. — In I.ondon, as in 
Law, de non apparentibuSf et non exidentibm cadem esf ratiu. 

This is the account Madame d’Epinay gives of lloiisscuu soon 
after he had retired into the hermitage. 

^ J'ai il y a deux jours a la Chevrette, pour tonnincr quelqiies 
uAhircs avant de m’y 4tablir avec nies enfans. J avois fait preveair 
Rousseau de mon voyage ; il est venu me voir. Je crois qu il a be* 
8oin de ma pr6sence ct qu( la solitude a deja agit6 $a bile. 11 sc 

f daint de tout le mondc. Diderot doit toujours aller, ct nc va jamais 
e voir ; M. Grimm le neglige ; le baron d'Holbach Toublie ; Gaufle- 
court et nioi seuleinent avons encore des ^gards pour lui, dit-il ; j'ai 
voiilu les justifier : cela n'a pas r^ussi. J'espere qu'il sera beaucoup 
plus ^ la Chevrette qu'd THermitage. Je suis persuadee qu’il n’v a 
que iu^on de prendre cet homme pour le rendre heureux ; e’est de 
mindre de ne pas prendre ^de d lui, et s’en occuper jsans cesse ; 
c'ost pour cela que je n'inastai point pour le rctenir, lo»qu'il m’eut 
dit quil vouloit s'en retourner a THermitage, quoiqu'il fdt tard et 
.malgr^ Ic mauvois temps. * II. p. 253-254. 

Jean Jacques Rousseau seems, as the, reward of genius and 
fine writing, to have claimed an exer.ipUon from all moral du- 
ties. He borrowed, and begged^ and never jjaid; — ^put his 
chiUlrea in a poor-house — ^betrayed his firiends— insulted his be-^ 
Mofactors — and was guilty of every spedcs of meanness and mis^ 
diicf. His vanity was so great, that it wa$' almost inipossibk 
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to ke^p p»re with h hj any activity of attantioii ; and 1m 
don Of w mankind amounted iioady* if not aitcumthfrit to 
nity. like following anecdote, however, iv idbeuly daair of 
ajrin|>tom of demngemenV and catties only the niont xootedia^ 
dii^sting seifidineii* 

* RousSMi voiis a done dit qu*il nVoit pas port^ sOn ouvrage A 
Faria? It en a uicstth car il n'a i^t aon voyage que ppur eel«u 
le^tt liier one krttre de Diderot, qtri {^nt votre hendto domme ai Jo 
le voyda. II a fait ces deux lieues a pied, eat venu a'4taUir ches 
Diderot sans Tavoir pr^vean, le tout ^ur fiure avec lui la rovisiiiki do 
son ouvrage* Au point ou 3a cn 4toicnt ensemble, voua conviendrea 
que cela eat asse/ Strange. Je vois, par certains mots fdiappC'S d 
mon onii dans sa letfre, qu*3 y a quelque sujet de dtacusaioa entte 
eux ; mais comnie il iic bVxplique point, je n'y eonipfenda riea^ 
liousscau I’a tenu impitojrabiement k rouvrage depuis Ic aamedi dix 
heurea du matin, jusqii’au lundi onae lieures du aoir, sans lui doOtt^r 
d peine le temps de bohre ni manger. La revibioti dale. Diderot eeuae 
a\cc lui ti’un plan qu*tl a danb la t4te, et prie Uouibeau de raidet k 
arranger un incident qui nVst pas encore trouv4 a to fhntaiaio. Ceb 
est trop diiiicUe, repoiid frdidement rhermite. tl eat torch jo no auis 
point accoutumC* A veiller, Bonsmr, je pars demain A six lieuies <ht 
matin, il est temps de dormir. 11 se 14ve, va se coiicber, et kdiito 
Diderot p6triA4 de son proc6d4. VoilA cet hoanne quo vOUS c^e« 
M pon^tro de vos lecona. Ajoutox A Icette refieoion tin propoa aingtt^ 
her de la femme de Diderot, doiit je voii# prie dc faire votre profit. 
Cette femme n'est qa*une bonne femitke, maui eUe o le tact Juite^ 
Voyant son man d^solA le jour du dApiirfe de Bpiiiaeairi elle lui on 
demande la raison ; il la lui dit s C"est manque de dAHciteiSO ^ 
cct homme, ajoute-t4l. qui m'aflUge; il me fiiit travailler eimmto UO 
manoeuvre, je ne m'en aerois, joeroia, pas apersu, s'il no mbvoit iq* 
fub4 aussi sdehement de a'oecupet pbur moi un quort-dTieure.oVoto 
Ates 4toiin6 de cela, lui rApond sa retnme, vous no la ecnoolsseo dote 
pas? II est devorc d'euvie ; il enrage i} pandt qudque ebbso 
de beau qui n'est pas de lou On luivteb faire un jour quelquea 
grands forfaits plutdi que de se lajaser imorer. Tenos* je ne jiiro* 
rois pas qu'ii ne se ran^t durparti das jAsuites, et qu'U n'entrepali; 
leur apologie. ' IIL 6I« '• 

The bokTOf which DideiM coteetVAd for hitoi is 

strong^ eiipre$$ed in tfao Udiowing to Chdmtof~iwrittei& 
after an interview whicli compeUud btnii ikXOdjl ptegVi U> 
renounce nil uitarcourso wMk^ % mon wffo tbi^r ilb^^y(tor8, been 
die object of hie torfderest oqtl toost partial ieelingK 

« Cet hounue oat de ^ ?cu je lui at reprodbAi oveo 

touto b force que demto FhomkilleiA ot ute sorted’intorAt quireatoiitt 
fond da ecour d’uated qulibA^ept dAtettv dVfols iong*temps> {%iww« 
tetd do to ho vleqtv vufsAAjaux {ueda de madaKOf fi*J^ 



Myj dans le moOncnt m^me od il la cbargeoit pt^ de uioi dea aecur 
sationa los plus, grbvcg ; cctte odk^uae apologie qu’i} i/nua envoy4e» 
et oit U n*y ^ uhc scule dea roisons qu*il avoit ft #re ; cette icttre 
p^ojetde nota* Saint-fjatnbert, qui devoit le traoquiDiser sur deaseati^ 
metis quil se reprochoit, et od, Ma d'aTOuer one paesien nte dans 
non coeiur malgr^ lui, il s’excuse dVolr alarms madame d’tioudetot 
sur la sienne* Que sais-je encore ^ Je ne suia^int content de ses 
r^>ponsc8 ; je n’ai pas eu le cour^epe de le lui ^oigner, j'ai mieux 
lui lalsser la miserable consolation de croire qu*il mu tromp4. 
Qit*il vive > Il a mis dans sa defense un emportement froid qui 
affllge. J'di peur qu'il ne soit eadurci. 

* Adieu, mon ami ; soyons et continuous d’dtre bonnetes geus s 
r^tat dc ceux qui ont cesse cfe T^^tre me fait peur. Adieu, mon ami ; 

je vous cmbrasse bien tcndrement Je me jette vos bras 

comme un homme effi:ay£ ; je t&cho en vain de faire de Jia po^sic, 
mais cet homme me revient tout d travers mon travail ; it me trouble^ 
et jo hius comme si j*avois d c6te de moi uii damn6: il est damn^^, 
cela est sdr. Adieu, mon ami .... Grimm^ voild I’efilt quo je ferois 
sur vous, si je deveuois jamais un michant : cn Vt)rit6, j’aimcrois 
mieux ^tre mort» 11 n*y a peut-^tre pas le sens commun dans tout- 
ed que je vous ^cris, mais je vous avoue que je n’ai jamais {>prouv6 
un trouble d^ame si terrible que celui que j’ai. 

* Oh I mon ami, quel spectacle quo cclui d*un homme mdcliant et 
bourrele ! Briilez, d&hirez ce papier, qu'il ne retombe plus sous vos 
yeux ; que je ns revoie plus cet homme 1&, il nic feroit rroirc aux 
diahles et d Tenfer, Si je suis jamais forc6 de retournci chez lui, je 
suit sdr que je fr^mirai tout le long du ehenrin : j'avois la en 
revenant. Je suis f3ch6 dc^ne lui avoir pas lalssd voir i’horreur qu’tl 
m’inspiroit, et je ne me rdconcilie avec moi qu^en pensaut, que vOus, 
avec toute votre fermet^, vous ne laqriez pas pu a ma place : je ne 
i^ais pas s’ii ne m’auroit pas tu^. Qn ontendoit ses cris ju&qu*au bout 
du jardm ; et je le voyois ! Adieu, mon ami, j’irai domain vous voir ; 
j'irai cherchcr un homme de bimi« auprds duquel je m’as86yc, qui nio 
rashure, et qui diasse de moo ame je ne spis quoi d’infcmal qui Jo 
tourmente et qui s’y est attachl^ lies podtes ont bien fait de mettre 
un intervallo immense entjre ie ekl et les enfOrs. £n veritd, la main 
me tremble. ' III. 148, 149<i 

Madame il’Epinay liveda as wc before ohservedi^ with^ony 
persons of great celebrity. Wf could jnot help amoisg 

many otheiN, at this anecdote of pur countryman PevhJ Hume. 
At the beginning of his splendid career of and fashion at 
Parts, tlie historian was persuad^ totappetw the ebaraeter 
of a Sultan ,* and waspteced on ^ WW) ef the most 

beautiful women of who acted for that pait 

of inexorableb, wlmsC'fiiirouC'howas ap|i{citi|ig. 

The absurdity of this pan easily ^ , 

« te c^I^bre David dt 
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'' t ; 

conna ti €stimS l>ar ges 6ciritg^ tCa. autant Ae 
genre d*amiigem^ an^ncl touteii uog jolics femmes 
prot>re, 11 8<>R A0ai^ choe madonie de t* * ^ ^ ; on lui av<Ht 

tM le role d'un sultan agsis ontro ileuxegclaves, orapl^anttnQtOjBOii 
f^oqtlcnce pour &*en £ure aimer; Tips trou^ant ino\omoles» U 
chercher le sujet etc Icurs poiuea et dc leur r^eistaoce; on le {daoeane 
uti s6pha outre leg piub joHea femmes de Paris, }l ies regarde 
tontivemont, il se IVa^pe le ventre et les genoux h pluriours reprisog^^ 
et ne trouve jamais auiro chose a leur dire que : Ek bi^ / mes demot** 
hten / voy? lOi/Ir) Jonc—.Eh bien J voits voil^,.votis voUk i(A ? 
^••.Cett(‘ phrase dura un quart-d^eure, sans qu*i] pitt en sortir. Une 
d*elles sc leva d’lmpatience : Ah ! dit^ellc, je m'en 4tois bien douU3e» 
cet buinmc n*est bon qu^d manger du veau ! Depuis ce temps it est 
rel%uvi au role de speetatcur^ et u*en est pas moins ret6 ct cojole. 
C*est en vCrite une chose plaisanle quo le role qu*il juiic ici ; 
licurcubcmcnt pour lut ou plutdt pour la dignit6 philosophique, car, 
pour lui, il paroit s’accommoder fort dc ce train de vie ; il n’y avoit 
* aucune manie dominante dans ce pays lorsqu’il y est arriv4 ; on To 
regardc* comme une trouvaille dans cette cji Constance^ et TeiFerves* 
cence dc nos jeunes tetes s*est tournee dt son c6t6. Toutes les jolien 
femmes s*en sont empaiecs : il est dc tout» les soiipors Sag, et il 
point de bonne fete sans lui ; cn un mot, il OKt pour nos agr^ables 
ce quo Icb Genevois sent pour moi, * III. 2S4, ^85. 

There is always sorae man, of whom the luunaw vigeera standi 
in gi eater, dread than of any oilier pei son, who is supposed, for 
the time being, to be tlie onl^ person who can dart Iiis pifl into 
their inmost rtcchsc^ ; and bind them over, ip medical recog- 
nisance, to assimilate a,nd d'gi.*bt. In the Trojan war, l\)daS- 
rius and Machaou w^ere wjliat Dr JJaillio and Sir Henry Hal- 
ford now arc — they had the fa«>Juonable practice of the Greek 
camp; and, in all probability, toe^vccl many a ffuincu ftdm 
Agamemnon dear to Jote, and Noslov the tamer orhoi*scsi^ III, 
the tinie of Madame dfEpinay, Tron'chin of Geneva was in 
vogue, and no lady of could recover without writing 

hitn, or seeing him in 'Ib the Esculapitts of this veiY* 

small and irritable republii^ Madame d’l^inay ¥emiire<l; 
after rtstriiflgle betu'een Hfe and tli^tb, and DrTroncniiij; recover- 
ed he¥ heattm During Imr residence at Gcn6va» sho becahie 
quaintibd wUlii Voltaiie, of whom she has left die following 
mirnble and talent, add rimpucity 

of which, aW oot it^liule'enhimiietl by the tone of adulatiog: dr 
abuse whitdi ImriSMt so gettei^liy dbn^Cjyed in speaking of 
celebrate ^ ^ m 

suite avec lui; H 

n'a ^ sa mtooire, et U en abuse 

tort ^I^^isefbis a sa couvetsation ; il 
D 2 



ro^t et ne i^iiw jaihaistlcn & 

ne Nut jfoiut if.huinille rara(nir>^r<^ ;'U ilit le pi^r'^'le^ 

cwl^ tapt qtt'oQ viauit^^ avec de nouyetlea Iricead la 

ct n£ 8 nmpii[i 9 .'Q. a, toujoars rail* de se moquef' de. fopi, 
mime^ .'^j^ n’^ npile phiiosophre da^ la t^te; finest t'ouif^ifiniiid 'd^' 
d’enfans; on les In! pa^eroil pei^'lttv en H^^eialr d(i- 
eics ^(po^Vdu tiiiOant de son esprit et de son s'il'm 

choit pin pour lin secouer toils. II a d« incp^ipiences plakantlii^ 
et it au milieu dc tout, cela tres-amusanl a vwt. Mais je n’aiin^ 
point tcs gens qpi ne font quc m'atnuserv Pour madome 8a'niice>' 
ellc cst tout-d'fait comique. ‘ . 

‘ Jl paroit ici depuis quelquos joura un lixTc ^ui a i>ivemenr !• 
clmuffe ies t^tcs, ct qui cause des discussions fort mtSressabtes entre 
didiircntes personnes de ce pays, parce qiie Fon pr6tend qiie la don' 
stitution de Icar gouvemeniciit y cst interess6c : Voltaire s'y trouve 
ipclo pour des propos assez vifs (|i?il a tcnus a cc sujet contre les 
prctres. La grosse nicCe troiivp fort mauvais quo tousles magistrats 
n’ayOnt pas pi^fatk et cause pour Son oiicle. £lle jette tour a tour 
aes greeScs mains et ses petiu bras par dcsstts sa tdte, maudUsant 
di^ed des eris inhumains les lolii, les rdpubliques et sur-tout ccs polis* 
ions de r<>|)ublicain8 qui vont il pied, qdi sont oblige de soutfrir les 
oriadioHcs de leurs prdtres, et rp» sc croient librcs. Cela est tout* 
il-fait bfen d entejidre el d voir.-’ III.- 196, 197.' 

Madnnvc d’Kpinay was certain'y a woman of Very consatlcri 
able talent/ . Koussean ncctfses her of writing bad plays mid ro- 
mances. This may bo ; but Irer epistolary style is excellent — 
her remarks on passing events lively^ acut^ and solid — and her 
delineation of .chdriu^r adtniralde. As a proof of this, wc shall 
give her portrait of'^o Marquis de'Crolsmurd^ one of the friends- 
of Diderot and tho.Baro^.d’Holbach. . 

* Je lui crois bieir scdxante Uns ; il nd les paroit pourtnnt pas; ..1} est 
d’une -taiilo mddiocre, sa figure a dQ fttretr^a-agrdabicf elloie .dls*. 
tingue encore par un air dir li^lessc et d’aisaace,. qui rep^d w-'l^ 
grace sur toute sa personuet ija physionomie a 'de la fiiiesso*. Sea ' 
fgestes, ses attitudes nc smt jamais reehereh^s.)^. m.ms its sont si bien 
d’accord avec Ig tourpuce de son esprit, qu'ils s^filent ajouiter & ^ 
drij^nalitd. 11 parte dec dioses .les plus serieus^e^J^^-mds 
tdi^id'tiit ton fi gai, qu’on est souvept tent6 ^^ite ^ 

On h'a prgsque jam^s rieh ft citcr de.c^.qirpn lui enteno 
dicp'K^iiiais Id^u'il ^le, on ne Tqttt rieU per^ de caqu’il dit{ et 
iCli ie tait, 00 d&ire qfi’il ]>arie enfiore. Sa 'prodigieiiti|Wl:r^t^, ef 
, une singuliftre ^titudjH toutes soiiu.. de taiens 
;‘')Wport6 ft toutirpir ftt. ft tout eonno!tre.t;|i^^j'^8l^iift|idYb^ 

' eomprenea qu'd'fltt foft'fi^trult. |t.u bien etlpwiteoii 

que cc qui vfddit la peift^^du fftcre^ ; 

^jir^l^meidi^.de' mail jd 
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tort* Je le sm^gon^pio de renfenn^r 4oiS ffiP 
is0t'jia to^doi fom qu’H di^tribue dans la soc!£t6 ; 
sneat gai dans fe monde^ soul je le crots mSinncollquCF. On 
^ tiame aussi tendre qulbonnete; qu’il sent vivonient et quli^ 
avec imp^tuositc i ce qui trouve le cbonim do sen Ooetir. ¥oat Ut 
iqmide ne Ini plait pas ; il faut \mit cola de rorigitiajite, ou det 
tus djstingu^cs, oude pertains vices quil oppello passUms: n^anniltd^ 
dans Je courant de lb" vie, il s^accommode de tout. Bpaiicoup de 
riosltc etdc la iacilit^* dans le caraqtcre (ce qui va jnsciu Vi lafoibles^e) 
I'entruinent souvent d negliger ses nieilleurs amis et A Icb perdre de 
vuc, pour se livrer .i ties gouts facticiN et pahsagert : il en rit avec 
cux ; luciis on volt d claircjnent qu il en rougit avec lui-meme, qu*oii 
ne peut hii savoir inamais gre de 8t\s disparates/ 1I» p. 32l«^d2ti. 

Vbe poi trait ol GriuuiS the Fiench BmswcII, \oL IJI. p. 97» 
is c(]ua]]y good, ii* not superior; hut ne have alreailv extrnctod 
enough, (o siiow the nature of*thc work, andlhe talents of the 
author. It is a lively, entertaining hook, — relating, in an agretv 
able imiTnior, the opinioiih and In^itbof many j*ennM*kabtc 0)00; 
•— luhiglcd with son e very ‘^^andaloiLs and inqmqwr puss^igcs 
which degrade the u hole uoriv. BiI^ if all tlicMW*encics ,a|id 
delicacies of life were m oucnscale, and five francs in Uie othei*, 
what French b<K>kscllcr uould iVcl a teingle nioiucnt , of dobht 
jii milking UIs election ? 


Aut. III. Propomls for an ficonomiail end Secure Cmrau^ f 
ttvVA Obi^ewutionsQiitJn' the lianh ry Ftngland^ 

By Davu) llicAHOo, Esq. jLondon, 

An Kssaif on Mmuy, By C* K. PiiiKspn^ Esq. London, 1818. 

As the important q«esi ion regarding the resumption of cash 
payments by the B.nlk of Eiiglami, will, in the ensuing 
Session, come under the discussion of l^irliaiuent, the present 
seems a pnrticuluvly fit peri<Kl for eildoin ouriilg to excite the 
public attentfon to a consideration of the state of the curren^^ 
The cvcni< which have occurred ^mcc the c|)Och of the IVlj/H 
nientaty (IFcussicns relative to die Bullion licpoit, and mure 
especially the restoration of the par of cxciiange and foe falMii 
the price of bullion in 1814 and 181.5, have tnrow'ii newjjght 
on some points which were then involved in conKiderable o|b*» 
ficurity. We have now witnessed tlte effects produced, aa 
well by a sudden duniiiution as by a rapid increase in foe 
mount of foc.circulating medium. And it will be our own fault 
if we do not ay ail atirsdves of this experience, not only to esta^ 
blUh mid elucidate^lir true theory of luetallic and paper mo^ 
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ney, but also to regulate and digest those practical measured 
which arc now become necessary. 

In addition to this 5 the cKtraordinary progress which has of 
late been made in the elucidation of the fundamental principles of 
political economy, and in separating and disentangling them 
from the enws with which they had been incumbered^ has in 
nothing been more conspicuous than in what relates to money. 
The principle on which the value of bank paper is sustained on 
a par with the value of gold or silver, and by which its value 
in exchange may be raised to any conceivable extent, has been 
fully and satisfactorily developed : And by a happy and ingeni- 
ous application of this piinciplc, Mr llicardo Inis shown that, 
in order to avoid ail fluctuations in the value of paper money, 
except such as are incident to the metal itself which is assumed 
as the standai’d of value, and to 4 )rcscrvc it constantly on a par 
with that metal, it is not iiecc\ssary it should be rend(*rcd 
exchangeable lor coined It shall be our object to endea- 

vour to explain these principles, and to show how, witliout the 
circulation of a single gold Win, wo may have all the security 
against depreciation and sudden and injurious fluctuations in 
the value of the currency, that we slumld possess if it consisted 
wholly of that metal. 

There docs not m*w seem to be imieh room for diflercncc ol 
opinion respecting tltc tircumstances which regulate the value 
of metallic money, and its distribution throughout the vai ions 
countries of tho 6lol)e. Ihdlion is a commoditj, on the pro- 
dhetion of which, competition operaU's without any resti’uint : 
it is not subject('d to any species of monopoly, — and its value 
in exchange rmisi, then'iore, be entirely rcgiilateil by the cost 
of il 3 production, that is, by the quantity of labour necessaiy 
to bring uiiy given qmintity of it to market. 

If, in every stage of'bociciy, it roejuired precisely the sfime 
quantity of labour to produce a given quantity of bullion, its 
value would bo iuvaiiablej audit would consUtute a standiird 
by which the v.iriations in llie oxchangeable valuer of all other 
rominodities could be ascertained. But this is not th^e case di* 
thcr with bullion or any other comnuKlity. And its value, in 
the same way as the va<ue of raw produce, manufacturjad goods, 
&C*, fluctuates not only according lo the greater or less pro- 
ductrveness of the mines from w hich it is extracted, but also 
according to the comj)arative shill of the miners, and tbc.suc- 
cessive improvements of machinery. 

The circumstance of the precious metals being psed not only 
as an ordinary cuinmOility in the manufacture pf utensils, &c. 
l)at also oa a circulating medium to expedite the exchange of 
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other Mmiftoditieci^ canoot (UBS»ot their evt^tangeable tmlof. The 
capital devoted to the producing of gold andtiilvery 
the common and ordinary rate cd' profit ; ior, if it yielded more 
than this rate) tliere would be an influx of capital to the mining 
business; and, if it yielded less, it would be uithdtawn, and in> 
vested in some more lucrative employment. And hence, if the 
demand for gold and silver, from the cunmierci^ world gra- 
dually ado{)ting any other commodity as an instrummit of ex- 
change, were diminished, the value of die precious metals would 
not, on that account, be reduced. A sniallor supply would in- 
deed be onmuiily brought to market, and a portion of the capital 
formerly engaged in the mining, or roflning and preparuig the 
metals, would be disengaged ; but, as die whole stock thus em- 
ployed yieJdetl only die average i ate of profit, the portion which 
is not withdrawn must continue to do so, — or, what is the same 
thing, gold and sliver must still continue to sell for the same 
puce. It is indeed true, di<it where mines are of difimmt de- 
grees of prutlucdveness, any great flUliug oil’ in the demand for 
bullion might, by rendering it unnecessary to work the inferior 
mines, enable the proprietors of die richer mines to continue 
then woik, and tu obtain the ordinary r.itc of profit on dmir 
capitals, by selling their bullion at a i educed price. In this 
case die value of bullion would be really diminished; but K 
would be diminished, nut because there was a falling off in the 
demand, but bec.iu8C there was a greater facility of producdoiu 
On the other hand, an increased demand for wHiou, whether 
it arose fiom the general suppression of paper money, or of « 
greater consumption of gold and silver m the arts, or from any 
oilier cause, would not— unless itavas necessary, in ordfr to^nro- 
enre the increased su^i^ly, to li.avc recourse 'to mines of an infe- 
rior degree of productiveness— 4)c accompanied by any rise of 
price. If the mines from wliidi the additional supplies were to 
tie draw'u were less productive than those alrcmy wrought, 
mote labour would be necessary to procure the same quaittify 
of bullion, and of course its price would rise. But if no such 
increase ^f labour was reejuired, its price would remain stadrni- 
nry, though a thousand times the quantity formerly retiuired 
should be demanded. * 

After gold and silver have been brouglit^ into tiie'ioadket, 
whether they shall be converted into coin or into monufeetured 
comiAo^ties, depends entirely on the feet, whether they wjfl 
yield mreater proflts in die one way or die other. No person, 
wonlotake bumon to the mint, if he could realize a greater prp- 
dit by dispostog of it to a jun’cllcr,; and no jew'ellci: voald twro 
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turn it <p flccflwt jf^ converting it into The vitf- 

Tuc.ojTbuluon.nnd coiti must, i}iercf(n;c, in a.eotttitry where tlwi' 
expehi«s.!^iinintage ujre home by the StatCy- nem'Iy corret^md. 

t)icre is any unusual demand for bnlUon^ coin.wdl be. 
niell^'ddvii ; and when, en ttie contrary* tliere is nnV utuanfd^ 
denihlid ^ co|n, plate will bo sent to the ntint* ipid Uie cqnt&!. 
hilnfo of value, maintained. » , ' ■ 

.While* therefore* competition is allowed to operate witliout 
restnunt on the production of gold and .silver, they will, like nil 
'other commodities, be valuable only in proportion to the quan^. 
tity of labour necessarily expended in bringing them to market.- 
And hence, while diey constitute the currency of the commerr 
cial world, the price of commodities, or their vniue, coiiipared 
with gpld and silver, will vary, not only according to tlie ynria- 
tions i^ the real value of the commotlitics themselves, but also- 
according to the variations in the real -value of the gold mul sUh 
ver with which they arc compared. 

But if competition was not allowed to qperate on the produc- 
tion of lh<f precious metiils,— -if they could be monopolized, and 
limited in their quantity,— their exchangeable value would no 
long^ be regulated by tbc same principles. If, after the limi- 
tation, they still continped to be twed as a circulating medium ; 
and if, in consequence ofthe improvement of society, manufacr 
tured copimodidcs and valuable products of all kinds should bo 
very much multiplied, the exchanges which this limiled amount 
of currency would have to perform, would lie proportionably 
increased ; and, of course^ a projiortionably smaller sum would 
bo devpte<l to each particular transaction; or, which is the 
same thing, nKuicy prices. would be diminished. Whenever 
the supply of money becomes fixetl, the amount of it to bo given . 
in exchange for any one commodity, varies inversely as tliq 
demand^ and is altogether unaifoc^ ,by any other circumstance... 
If double, die usual supply of cfin)ni|pdit,ios wore brought tu^niatv. 
ket, ill h fcountry with a limitied currency, their inpneyihdce' 
tvptild be rcduci^l one half; 'and if only half the uiftial supply 
vreire bjrpilMit tpmarket, it would bo incrensctl C*ic half;— and 
thjs, -trlletuc^ the cost bi‘ their production was increased .o<:(S- 
- iainidiea.' In' such a‘ suite of society’, no person would exditu^e 
xboshel of wheat, or li yurd'of cloth, for nu>i;ey^ <ai the^grouiid 
'^tthis money wua a, conunodity pctssesiwd of .'equal iiUwi^'c 
/value, or because -an ctiuid quantity of hdxiuitltnd bcCn cxl>end- 
kd on its jiroduction ; ;hpt spleh' because; it ^as nccessttry- or 
exppdipnt tO: hare their valgp,^ (cla^ivciy to (ghee conun.odi#lb 




« i^parisoii^ with that pattidulair 
which hhd det:^pait ^ a ge^ stmidard or 
oscchat^gbabie i^atflie; Guin^JS sovereigns^ livrcs, See. virii^^V 
thetf «ally coh^tate mere ti^ets or countct|s u>l>e iifi^/% 
computing the relative value of property, and in transferring le^ 
fi^ni>«ilric person to another. And as a small quantity of sucii; 
tkkcfts 'or counters would serve for this puq'tose quite as well aa' 
a large quantity, it is unqnestionahly tnic, that a debased cCiiv 
rency might, by limiting its quantity, be made to circulate at 
die value it would bear if it were possessed of tiie legal weight 
and fineness ; and by still further limiting its quantity, it might 
be made to pass at any higher value. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the nature of the circulating 
medium of any country, whether it consist of gold, silver, co)v 
per, leather, salt, cowries, or paper, and however dj^titute it 
may be of all intrinsic v^lue, it is yet possible, by Biiffiidcntly 
^limiting its quantity, to raise its value in exchange to any con* 
ceivablc extent. 

Thus, supposing the oircnhaling medium of this country to 
be limited to 50 or 60 millions of one pound notes, and Aat it 
was altogether impossible to increase or diminish that suni, 
either by issuing additional notes or coins, or by witlulrawiig . 
the notes already in circulation, then it is obvious, that the ex* 
changeable value of such notes would thcreaftor increase or dtr* 
niiiiish according as the mass of drculntiug produces, and coh- 
aequently the business to bo performed by this paper money, iof 
crenecd or diminished. If we suppose that ten times the amount 
of products tliat were in circulatum when this limitation of thu, 
currency took place, are in circulation ten or twenty years af*‘ 
tcrwnrds, prices will have fiillen to one^^tmth of their fi»rnier ^ 
mount; or, what is the same thing, the exclmngeablo vahip b? 
the paper money will have hitreased in a tcidbld proportion j-r- 
and on the other hand, if the products in circulation Jmd dimi-' 
nisbecl in. the same proportion, the value of the paper money , 
wOUkl hAVjR been equally roiluced. 

- noli therdorc, neccsHiuy that paper money sho^hh/jn 
order to ^sustain its value on a par with gidd, be cqnvi^tibli^^j^ 
the pleasure of the holder into that liietal. It is piiiy 
that its quantity ►dumld be re*jrufated according to fhje vjahV'qf 
ihe metaJ \Vhich is declared tobe the standard; ‘ If the 
were gold of a given wciglrt and fineness; paper might be 
lireasetl with every fall in the vidufe of gold, which is this' 
same dung in its^ cftectsf, with mn-ry rise in the price of gowls.* } 

*We have stated these priuciples fiomewliat at larj^e, for they 
arc of the utmost importance to a right understanding of Um 
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real nature of tfioncy. Almost every Mtbdriiy; oh 

Political Economy, has maintained, that mbni^y dih 

pended entirely on die rehition between thb mid the de^ 

jnand. But this is ti ue only of a gold currency linked in 
^juahtity, or of a paper currency also limited in its qnatitr^; and 
m>i convertildc into gold and silver. Such a cuiTency not b^ 
iug possessal of anv intrinsic value, its Virorth in exctiiDge b 
n^ssarily regulated by the proportion which its total mnduift 
bears to the business which it has to perform, or to the demand ; 
mid tlie general opinion, that the prices of commodities dqiend 
on the proportion between them and money, and that any con- 
siderable increase or dimimitioii of cither, would have the effect 
of proper tioiuibly diiiiinislniigor increasing money prices, woiild^ 
in such circumstances, be quite correct. It is altogether dif- 
ferent, however, with a currelicy consisting of gold and silver, 
or of any other commodity whose cost of production is consider- 
able, and the quantity of which may be increased to an unlw 
mited extent by the operation of unrestricted competition. 

It is not the ratio between the supply and demand for such 
money, which can operate any permanent effect on its value ; 
Imt it is tlKJ com[)arative cost of its production, or, as Mr Ri- 
cardo has demonstrated, the comparative quantities 'of labour 
necessary to bring it to market. If a guinea ordmarily ex- 
cliangcs for a couple of bushels of wheat', or a hat, it k because 
the same labour has been expended on its pnxluction as on tliat 
' of cither of these commodities ; while, with a limited paper 
currency, such commodities exchang^ for a* piece of engraved 
paper denominated a "7/ine« riote^ it would only be because such 
was the proportion which, as a part of the general mass of cir- 
culating commodities, they bore, to the Supply of paper m the 
market^ This proportion would be affect^^ by an increase or 
a diminution of tlic Supply either of paper or commodities. 
But the relation which commodities bear to a gold currency, 
can only be pennahently affected by a change in the quantity 
of labour necessary to manufocture the cozOihoditic^ or to pro- 
duce the gold for which they excliangeth t> . ' 

We most here caution our readers agafost supposing that we • 
snean to insinuate that the value of gold and silver cannot be af- 
fected by die comparative state of tho demand for, and the supply 
of^ these metals. Certainly, howx^^eri are infinitely less at- 
fccCed by sucli fluctuations than almost any other commodity 
.with which we arc acquainted. Their great durability, and the ' 
care universally taken to prcsciye them, preclude the possibility 
!bf any sudden diminution Of thW quaiiti^, while the imin^e 
.surface over which they ate spf ead, and the various piiq?oses, to 
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which tb«y alrd applied) p*3vant any tinustial prcklucth^encA of 
the mmea from speedily lowering their value. An extraordina- 
ry events sueh the discovery of America, or the cstabliah^ 
ment of an intercourse between a country where bullion bore a 
verydiigh value, and one where its value, from the greater fa- 
cility ol its production, is comparatively low, might, by bmUten* 
iy inpreesiiig die supply, sink its value considerably: But such 
events must necessarily be of very rare occurrence. And al- 
though the value of gold atid silver must, because of the differ- 
ent qualities of the mines, to which, in the progress of society, 
recourse must be had, — and, because ot the successive improve- 
ments in the art of mining and working metals, bo very dif- 
ferent at distant periods, — ^it is abundantly unitbnn to secure us 
against every risk of sudden and injurious ffuctuations. 

Such appear to ns to bo the dil^inguighing characteristics of a 
currency formed of a really valuable commoditj, the supply of 
•which IS not subjected to any species of monopoly ; and of one 
formed of a commodity possessed of no inti in'-ie worth, but limit- 
ed in its amount. The value of tlie former depends^ like tliat of 
every other commodity, on the cost of its proauction ; while the 
value of (lie latter is totally unaffected by that circumstance, 
mid dcpijods entirely on the extent to which it has been issued, 
compared with the demand. 

It is by tliis principle of limitation, and not from any idea that 
die notes would at some future period bo paid in cash, that the 
value of the paper currency of this country has been sustained 
since the passing of the Restriction act in J 797. When the hold- 
er of a bill presents it for discount at the Bank of England, it is 
tiuite immaterial tq him ; and he never oncp considers, wh<> 
tlier the notes which the Bank gives him in exchange for his 
bill, arc payable in specie or not. This, to be sure, is, on other 
accounts, of* the greatest importance; but the presenter of a bill 
for discount only wants to convert it into paper of equal value; 

, wliich he may, with greater facility, exchange for any species of 
commodities, or which will be taken in payment of the debts he 
has contraclj^d. He is altogether indifferent as to the fact, vdie- 
ther the Bknk has issued such a quantity of paper as to depre- 
ciate its value comparatively to gold, or whether it has so li- 
mited its issues as to sustain its notes on a par with that metal. 
These are circumstances which affect evciy class of society whose 
incomes cannot easily be varied with die variations in the value 
t of money : But, inasmuch as the money price of goods rise and 
fell with every increase or diminution ot the supply of paper, 
ynercfaants are butcomparativoly little affected by its fluctuations. 
The merchant who presents a bill for 600L or 1000/. to a bank, 



Iiiifi aeqfiih^H1>k-biU if it has in*Isen ont/ii|ra>^.^n^ 
transaction, in li^u of a ccitaiii«;uaiitity a^ .tbe 

then vako rf money, were worth SQOi* or iO^tviUuji it is iShs 
SOOL or iOOOLf which, hy presenting his ; hiil 
wishes to obtnhu If thcvake of nicmey^ b^; beofi\Ui^ 
ihe sum for which the bill would have bei^ drawn wmid also 
have been different. It is to this market valtie of inoi|f^<at ilm 
time, tlial« in all commercial affairs, attention is exclusively [luld. 
When in 1809, 10, 11, 12, 13 and 14, the Hank issued such . a 
<j|uaiitity of paper as to depress its value below the vahie of bul- 
lion, the circiinwtaiKrc of an act of Parliament having declared, 
tliat laink notes would be paid in ca.sl| at tlic restoration of |H^icc, 
had no effwt in raising their value. Merehnnts only draw nto- 
ney from a bank, because tliey have immediate occasion for its 
services. After it has l>ceii drtnvn, they throw it into the market 
for whatever it will bring ; and, as they purcJuised it on the same 
;tennis, (for the value of money can be but slightly afliteted ktlic* 
interval between the time that a bill is discounted and when it 
Ix^comcs due), they gciicrally get as much for it, and perhaps 
more, than it cosL We shall atU‘rward.s endeavour to ex[>Iaiii 
what it is Which constitutes the natural limit to the ap|>]icatious 
©f merchants for discounts. Bui what we have already ♦iitl must, 
we think, render it evident, that it lias nothing to do with tiie 
convertibility of notes into specie. 

In like manner, those who have recourse to a bank to obtain 
disoounts of acccmimotlatiOB bills^ consider oiilv the present vor 
due of money. No person discounts accdmniqcfation'j^apcr, ox^ 
Ceptwitli a view of iniincdiately employing tJio money so ob- 
tained, eithei' in the jiurchasing of comnuHlitics or Jabour, or 
in the payment of debts : Aiul, vvhether one pound notes are 
worth iOs. or 20s., is of no consequence; inasmuch as the a- 
mount of the bill presented for discount in regulated iiccord- 
ingly. 

Ineicircumstanec of tire circulation of Country bank nofos . 
ceasing as isobn as any general apprehension is entertained:^, of 
jtlm rsok^ij^ Uioso by whom they are issued, is ifovvise incon- 

sistent indfo this priivciplc. Country bank notes ar^ rendered 
exchangeable,, at the pleasure of tiie holder, for Bank of Eng- 
land notes;; but since the epoch of the Restriction, the latter not 
b^tng. exchangeable for any oth couimcKlitV) they constitute 
real standard of exchangeable valiie-^ — When a country bank 
apses credit, the circulation of its notes is stopped, because a ^ 
piuspicfon is ciitertained that it will be impossible to oxdHin^ 
^lein for papQ* Of the Bank of Kngland, or, in other words, 

0iat sp^es of pa^cr udaicli coiij^titiUes the real nv;^dium of ex- 
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th^' tfie 'pttp#<, 

ib^f^ be afieeted « want ottri^ 
had my intrinwc woil|i|> 
md/'^ilb b^ h»vahfe wa» always regulator 

aria inbE^ jmlti^ not rend^ol exchnngeablc for a gt'Mii. ', 
gnif^i^ seme ^er coromoilityr'i^ttnnc to- faie)regulaM> % 

the ai^^mt of it in circiriatien coinpa^ witli the demands 
. It altars, therefore, that if thenr.was periSt^ seettfit^ that 
Hie power of issuiog paper money would not be abused,— Htat 
is^ ifdiere’ wa» perfect security for its ben^tissitcd in sucbquao* 
titles a$ to preserve its value relatively to the mam (if circnlat- 
ing comnuiditiea nearly uniform,— the prccioua metaifr might b* 
eiitrteiy discarded fiiom circnlaticai. 

Untortunately, bowev^, no sneh security hw fflven>«-if 
this power of snj^ying the Stau^with money is vestccT in a pri» 
Vate banking company such, as the Bank of England; 'then, to 
snppmc that Hi^Hiould constantly endeavour to sustain the' . 
value of their notes, would be to « 4 ppos(r Hint they sbonld be ex* 
tremcly attentive to the public interests, and extremely itiatten* 
tive to tlinr own. The rendering the Restriction act perpetual 
Would Viet, in our opinion, at ^ aj&ct Hie value of our paper 
currency; provided its (jnantky was not at thesamo time merem* 
cd.' But that^ in such eimmistances, it would be increased, ia 
morally certain. — ^Such a proceeding would enable the Bank of 
England to exchange engnved paper, not yrtfeUt perhaps 5s. a 
qtiire, for os many, or the valoe of us manw Itundfeda oa Hiou* 
sands of pounds. > And isittobe supposea Hint the Ditectoib 
and' Proprietoiw of the Bonk wpold not avail Hiemselves of such 
an opportunity to mnass wealth and riches ? Is it ,t» be suppow. 
ed, that if the State enables a private gentleman to exdnuige a 
bit of ))aper. hir an estate, he will be detwred from doing so 
by any metaphysical considerations about its effect on die cur;, 
rency of the kingclom ! In Loo Cboo wc might perhms ib^*' 
with such a primitive individual; but if we expe^ to . 

in ^Europe, we shall UHuredly be disappointed. . 
of die gl^a we ai« macm^too e!^$dr ui thefmi^k:il£;I^At^ 
-to bo at m oi&ctod by any -Utopian 8crupl^^/|i^^. " • 

On this point wc are not left to be guidep,%fi^i^'pr^ 
ci|plc8< We have it in our power to 
teudvd and unitorm coarse of experimc<^r-to>thp'hkt^l^.!j^ 
Great Britain and every other 'sbito in Eutv^ie, . 

the- United Smtes,— to show; that no iftaft, -or set pjf i 
evtit been invited with the power of . making ■ 

of pl^er money without abusuig itmori^ whim g ■ 

trithout issuing it in ittordioMto^diadhSesi' . Ij^ disendnli^m^^ 
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forr, that the issuers of paper iho&ejr ahouldt hS placed under 
soiue species of check or control'; und, fer re^ns klrcltd^ 
suted, none seems so proper fmr thal^ ppiptMi^Itt KS> 'subject the 
issuers of piper money to the obli;;ntion of cxch augitarg their 
notes at the pleasure of the holder lor a dven and unvarying 
quandty either of gold or silver coin or bmlipn. 

But it has been contcndctl, (hat there is a radical difference 
between paper nfoney issued by a government in payment of the 
<lebts it has coiitrarted, and that which is issued by a private 
banking company in discount of good bills. In regard to the 
former, it is admitted on all hands, that it may be issued in ex- 
cess ; but in regard to tlic latter, it has bpen strenuonsly urged, 
that ‘ notes issued only in ])r(^rtion to thp deniand, in ex- 
change for good and convertible securities payable at specific 
periods, cannot tend to any oxters in the circulation, or to any 
deprocution. ’ As every one of the arguments, advanced by 
tlioic who maintain that our paper currency has not been de-‘ 
predated since 1 797, involve tliis prindple, it will be necessary 
to examine it a little minutely. 

In aticjrsf place, it may be observed, tliat the demand for 
discounts depends not on tlic nature of the security required for 
the repayment of the sums advanced by a bank, but on the rate 
of ititcrci.1 for 'sAich these sums can be obtained, compared with the 
ordinary rate of prifh which may be made by their emptoymerd. 
If a person can procure .1000/., 10,000t. or any greater sum 
fruiu a banker at 4, 5, or 6 per cent ; and if he can realize 7, 
8, or 10 per cent by its employment as capital, it is evidently 
for his interest, and for the interest of every other person simi- 
larly dtnated, to borrow to an unlimited extent But a bank- 
ing company which was relieved from all obligation to pay its 
notes in cosh, and which, of course, was not dbligetl to keep 
any portion of vnpioductfue slock or bullion in its coffers, WQuld 
!« able to issue its notes at a yery low rate of interest The 
siomand for its paper would, therefore, be proportionably great 

< The interest of money, ’ says Mr Ricardo, ' is not regukrted 
by the rote at which the Bank will lend, whether it bis 5, 4, or 3 
per cent, hht by the late of profits which can be niodehy the em- 
ployment of Ci^md, and which is totally independent of the quan- 
tity, or of value of money. Whether the bank lent one million, 
ten tmniofiSji ' df'a hundred millions, th<»y #ould not permanently alter 
the market ntte of interest ; they would alter only the value of the' 
tnoissy wbidt Uiey^Ums issued. In one case, ten or twenty times 
mon^ required to carry on the same business, than 

wAt mi^t be required in the othei. The Opplieations to the hude 
^mooey, ihon, depend on the comparisoa between thp rate of pro- 
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fiU that lOftr h6 ttiada by the employment of it, and the rate at whidn 
^y are wPoe to . V ®ey charge less than Um mwltet rate 
of (nlm^ there It oa amooat of moaey which tl»y might not lend; 
-4f they charge nlwe than that rate, none hot spendtluifts and ptO- 
di^s would found to borrow of diem. We accordingly fiml^ 
ttet when the tnarket mte of intereat exceeds the rate of 5 per cent., 
at which the Bank uniformly lends, the discount office is bede^ 
with applicants for money; and on the contrary, when the market 
rate is even temporarily under 3 pci cent., the clerks of that office 
have- no employment. ’ • . , , 

From 1809 to 1815 inclusive, the peiiod m wluch the value 
of our pr^er currency relatively to gold wns, lowest, tlie mprket 
rate of interest considerably exceeded the rate (5 per cent.) at 
which the Bank of England, and most of the country banksr 
discounted. Although, therefore, the amount of the paper cur- 
rency of the country had in Uial interval been very much in- 
crea^d, the opplicanU for fresh discoimts conllniicil as numer- 
ous as ever : And there appears no reason to doubt, that, had 
the Directors not beiai appicficnsivc tlmt ultimately they might , 
be called upon to pay their notes in specie, the quantity of them 
in circnLition in 1813 and 18U would have been very much in- 
creasal— at least, such would most miquc-tionably have beeir 
the fact, had the Directors ncUxlto thefull extent ol their avow- 
«! opinion, that it was impossible to issue too much pawr, or to 
reduce its value, by engrossing into the elreulatlon such quanti- 
ties as could be issued iir discount of good bills, f he wants of 
commerce are altogether insatiable, raper money, provided 
the rote of iutci-cst at which bills arc discounted is Ic** thau the 
market rate, can never be too abundant. As long as this is the 
e.ise, million after million may be thrown into thb market. The 
value of the currency may' lie so reducetl, as to rctjuire a oijo 
pound note to purchase a quartern loaf; and yet, as its rtilhc is 
finished in proportion to the increase of its quantity, die de- 
mand for additional supplies would continue as great as over. 

If the Bank of England were alone in t ui possession ol 
alf bwwi«»l process, Whereby guineas could be manu&etured' 
with the sam^fecility aa notes, it would not be disputed, that if 
would theii^ in the power of the Bank to depreciate tbe for- 
mer value of gold, by issues of what had been ppdtfo^ at so ‘ 
very litde cost. Now, in whftt respect does ^ J^otis case 
from the actual situation of the Bank? 1 *^ 0160 re- 
striction continues, the Bank is enabled to traniitnfite,j^^vVid^ 
Hs the in its effects, to exchange pieces ot pwer for 
prt^rty, manufactured gQ|^, govcniment securing, Ac. But ' 
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tlic ynluc of this paper, like the value of th^ gold in tlie Iij^po^ 
tlictioal rase, depends entirely on the propOTtion' which the sup- 
ply hears to the demand; and, as this demand is netaH^tedby 
an int'rcase of quiintity,— for tliat increase, by diminidiing its 
Vcdiie, renders the larger quanti^ of as little cmca<7 as the less- 
er ({uantity was before, — it is abundantly clear, that if the Bank 
lent at a sufficiently low rate of interest^ there could bo no pos- 
tihle limit to iu issues. 

l>i tlie second pbee, if it were true, which unquestionably it is 
not, that tlie notes oi'tv private banking company, issued in dis- 
count of g(Kni lucrcantilc paper, could not be depreciated from 
excess, that will not apply to tlie case of the Bank of England ; 
for the greater part ot its paper is issued in payment of die 
interest of the national debt, amounting to about thirty mil- 
lions per annum, exclusive of the sinking fuiul. And really, 
when such is the fact, it is a little too mudi to contend, as the 
Mologists of the Restriction Act have almost always done,* that 
Bank of England paper could not be depreciated, because it 
was only issued in uiscount of legitimate mercantile paper, 
payable 60 days q^ler date. It is but justice to mention, 
that Mr Baring, one of our most extensive merchants, and one 
of the Bank Directors, publicly ridiculed this idea ; and stated, 
111 his place in die House of Commons, * that the great mass of 
the Bank paper was issued eomptilsorily in payment of the puli- 
lic creditor, and in the other great transactions of Govern- 
meat. ’ * 

It has been contended, and it is the only other argument that 
deserves the least notice, diat (he restoration of the par of ex- 
change in 1815 and IS 16, when the restriction was in full oper- 
ation, affords a practical and convincing pnxif that the depres- 
sion of the exchanges during the war, and the high price of buU 
lion, had not been causctl by any over-issue of paper. But dii» 
fact leads to a precisely opposite conclusion. It is of no use to 
tell us, tluit the exchanges came to par while the restriction on 
cash payments was unrepealcd. No person ever contended, 
diqt the simple fact of such a law being iu-existcncc, Could have 
nnye^^edhi depreciating the currency. The ifsijiclion was 
condemned, and justly condetnnetl, because it enabltd the Bank 
of England to ddugc the country with paper. If the Bank had 
never abused diat power,— if the proprietors had sacrificed their 
own direct, polpidile, and individual interests to those of the 
public, ami had constantly kept their paper oil a level with bul- 
ijlgp, the Restriction Act, though unwise, would, as to conse-^ 


fide Mtmaing Clinmicle, 2d May 18)6. 
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q\iciicc.s, have been the i>anie as if it Imd iie\er existed. The 
quesiion is not, therefore, wlietJicr the exclian^c came to par 
while the restriction contiijuetl, but U)hvlhtr it came to par xiokile 
as many notes carulalcd as in the period of its cutest depress 
$io7i ^ If this could be shown, and if it could also be shown 
that the effective demand for paper hud at the same limein- 
creascxl in a correspoiidinf^ ratio, the argum* nt would be con- 
clu‘<ivc; and we should l)e compelled to admit, that a great com- 
parative increase of paper curiency has no tendency to dimi- 
nish its value, or to render the exchange iiiifavoiirable. 

But it would 1)0 wov'-e then idle to set about proving by argu- 
ment, a fact so notorious n*' tli<‘ prodigious diminution of bank 
paper in 1814 and Jbl5. In that period, above 21*0 country 
banks became altogether bankrupt, or at legist stopped jwy- 
ment. The Board of Agricuitjire tslinialed, that in the county 
of Lincoln ahaje, al)o\e tJn(e mitiions of bank j)aper had been 
withdrawn from ciiculation; and the total diminution of the 
currency during 1814, 1815, and 1816, has never been csli- 
nuitefl at le'-s nvdw ixc( nhf milt ion though it probably amount- 
ed to much more. — Mr I lorner, the accin iuy and extent of 
who*-c intbrnuUion cannot be called in qinstion, made this state- 
ment on the subject, in his place in Parliament. 

‘ From inquiries lie had made, and from the accounts on the ta- 
ble, he v^as convinced that a greater and more sudden reduction of 
the circulating medium, had never taken place in any country than 
had taken place since the peace in this country, with the exc(*ption 
of those reductions which had happened in France aftei the Missis- 
sippi scheme, and after the destruction of the assignats. The reduc- 
tion of t!ie currency had originated in the previous fall of the puces 
of agricultural produce. The fall had produced a destruction of 
country bank paper, to an extent which would not have boon thought 
possible, w itliout more ruin than liad actually ensued. The Bank of 
England had also reduced its is'-uos. As a))peared by the accounts 
recently j)resented, the average amount of its cunency was not, 
during the last ^ear, more than between twenty-five and twenty-six 
millions; while, tw'o years ago, it luid been nearer twenty-nine mil- 
lions, an<Lat one time even amounted to thirty-one millions. But 
withoutoi’^king to the diminution of Bank of England paper, the 
reduction of the country paper was enough to account tqr the fall 
which liad taken place. ’ 

lieie, tluui, the true cause of the nomijial exchange com- 
ing to par in IS 15 and 1816. Our paper ciin*ency was reduc- 
ed to such an extent, as to become nearly of the same value with 

* Vide Morning Chronicle, 2d May 1816. 
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the currency of other nulhuiN; and this redaction was neces- 
sarily jiliej)«led by a fall in the price of bullion, and a rt'sloralion 
ol tiK* mr of e\clia}i‘^(‘. 'riiisjact, therefore, allords the strung;- 
e-t pO'Siblc c<>ufirinaiioii of th<‘ correctness of tlie principles we 
li.ive been e.id<‘avoiu to (‘hicidate. lor it conelusivcly show s, 
that the value ai (Uir ])aj)er curreiicy which had been deprcciat- 
td, relatively to that of the contif^uous States, was raisetl to the 
same level as stron as its qiiaiuily Inal been ••iilliciently dimi- 
nii^hed. 

On the whole, tlieielore, it a})pe‘irs to u*', that the restoration 
of ear'll in' inUif^H pajiueiit'', alhuds the only elfcctiial '■etuvify 
.li^aiiisl depreciation, and against wsudden and piiuicioes lUataa- 
tions in thtMjiliit* of our paper ]uc*jn \ ; aud the wmj Iu which 
it woiild juoduce the^e elleels is suilu ienlly ob\ioiis : K.n the 
JLiM that would thou be made op the liauk lor specie for e\- 
jnulalii'u, wiioue\cT the ciirreiiCN, as ci)iu[)circd w'ilh that of 
Ollier coiintuc^', lied become mluudaiit, would v(‘ry qii'ckly 
compel tlio Diiocteis to limit their issues, and loua'Cj’u iitl\ to 
raise the value of their pjjier. xAn t\liomely si. nil pw'lit is 
sufl’cicut to set tiu‘ bullion iiierehants, and a still smaher one to 
'•et the iiielti rs of the coin, towoik: And thercfoie the value 
of a jiejHT (unviicy, c'oiueitible at plc'a^ure into a />/t. n qunit-' 
////M)f the precious metals can ne\crdiifer cousideiably iVoui 
their V4iiui‘ m tin* i\ untiy vhcTe it is issued ; and all the dilliT- 
eiice that can lel.e place in the value of gold and silviT rurreii- 
cics, anuiug nations trading together, wall generally be limited 
to llie ex|)('n e of the transfer of bullion iWmi the one to the o- 
iher. if it exceeds this sum, an indueement to imporUtioJi is 
held cut ; — li’ a is h*ss, it v II b(‘ jirolitable to export; and, in 
eitlier case, ihe c'qmlibi iiun of \alue will be very sooJi attauied. 

A cnrrejity vviuJil bo iu its nicM pcricvt state', il it corua'.li'd 
whollyof paper mom \ ut oi |M{vi moue) of an et|inil valuowllli 
the gold or silver w hit h u })i of s c d to i e|)reseiit. The use of pa- 
per 104011(1 oi'gtdd, s:;!'w[;tuu‘s the c^uapc'st in room of the most 
expensive material, , ud luables the coiintrj, without loss to any 
individual, to (‘xcluu.; a all the gold which it bef(U*e used for 
this purpose, ferr-uvu ateru.lsor nuuiulactincd good", liJK^he ii'.o 
ofwduch both it'* > eahh and its tuj ymeiits aie i..cjvasej. Ihit 
bcfcTC proceeding to point out thv' nu'cais by v.lucli j'lr liicardo 
lias sliowui, in the adjulrable p\mphlet befoio u^> that paper m.iy 
be sustained on a p -r with gohl, and made arnx' ilible * 1 ! pi(‘a- 
sinv into that met at, without lotju ring the ciieiil tu.u 01 loin- 
age of any quantity ol* gohl, w(‘ Jtall oiler a few u•m:uk^ tai the 
expense of a ciirrem y eo'wisti ^ c^f the p erkm > uictaf . 

Mr Wliituiorc, thcGt/Vcnuu olthe iJaj.k cff iiln^dand, sUled 

li 
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to the IJiillion Committee, that in his opinion, the (|iiantity ofgolcl 
eoin in circulation i’or the three years previous to ilie Jle^lric- 
tion, amounted \o ixhowihvf iit if mill ions ; and, althon^li the data 
froi>i wliich all hucli estimates arc Ira me' * must necessarily be 
\erv imperl'ect, yet we think the history ol the coinage allbrds 
jTood jrt’ounds Tor snpposiiifjr that Mr W hitmore has, in this 
case, eome \ei*y mvir the truth. Kow, as there is no reason to 
iiniipne that the real value of «oJd, or llie cost of its jiroduelion, 
has incriascd sijice 1797, it may be coneliided, that if the liank 
of Kngland were now obliged to exelumge its notes for guiiu'as 
or sovereigns, the same quantity of ihcan uonld in a short time 
be again in circulation. On lliis Mipposilion, therefore, and 
are sur.' it is very far from bciiig exaggerated, i'uccntfj or 

the value oi t^jcoihj AiilUnn^^ A\ould have to be w ilhdrjwn from 
the prodneti\c capital of the country, and einplo\ed in expe- 
, d'ti'i''* these excliringes, for which, if its value could be otlier- 
wi’-o snst.ih,/‘(I, tc*i or tx\,cnli/ llioubanJ jtouuds winlli of engrav- 
ed pa))er would ulliee. Neither w'oiild ihJ^ imm(‘i‘se sum be 
men Ij v\ ‘inn Led from the gnat work (d‘ production — it would 
be perpef nahy dimiui .Iiine. Tiie loss of the coirs fiom ordi- 
nary tear and wv'U', ruhbimr, filing, shipw'rocks, tN<\, oeensioiis 
a pcTMiancnt annual expenditure, lowliidi must be added the 
expense td’ mintage, nm^ the Io>s which arises to the Sial(‘ noni 
the melting of the coins, consequent on any sudihai rise (»f (he 
market price of bullion, or of any considerable I’all in the ex- 
ebange. The interest of the c.apital of twenty million*, includ- 
ing these different additional charges, cannot be c'slimated at 
less than 10 per cent, or hw viiUions sterling jk r animm, Oi, 
in other words, the rendering bank notes cxchangeabie at the 
jdeasuro of the holder t()r coined gold c'r .silver, would cost (Ireat 
Dritain, exclusive of the loss ari'*ing I'rom the locking up of 
ca))ital ill the coffers of tlie Ihink, not less than two millions au- 
iiiially ; and, inclndiiig Ireland, the cost would not be less than 
two millions and a half, or three millions. 

It is t^io purpose (o contend, that this lo.ss would fall on 
the Banl#^nd that its only effect would be, to lessen the profits^ 
of that establishment. The wealth of tin* State is made up of 
the wealth of individuals ; and if the Bank Proprietors were not 
obliged to employ twc'iity or thirty millions in the purchase of 
gold, they would employ it in .some otlier way,— in the cotton or 
woollen mnnuflicture, in the con'^truction of docks, w^archouses, 
&c., or ill MIC ha manner as would be prednetive of wealth to 
themselves and also to the community. We certainly think 
that the public ought directly to participate in the profits to be 
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(Icrixcd Aom 5*upplyinf( the nation with money. But as it can- 
not he ilenied that tlu' wealth ol* the Bank Proprietors 1^ essen- 
tially natioiia] wealth, ami as whatever has a tendency to in- 
crease their An limes, without dnmnishin^j; those of others, must 
be .so liir advantag(‘ous, we do not tliink that the mere circnin- 
staiice of tl)c e\|)ense of providinjr a nold currency falliiijr on 
them oiily^ oiipht to be held as any viuid reason for declining 
to ailopteverj e\j)edient for diminishing that expense. Besides, 
it is n(»L line that the cxpc'iise of a gold currency would, in 
these circumstances, fall entirely on the propiiclois. As the 
law nowstimh, the whole expense of coinage, amoiinling an- 
miall> to a very considc i able sum, is paid by the and 

when, It becomes lu'cessary to c^dl in the coin in ciicuuaion, 
the diilereiic^ between the value of the old money brought lotlie 
mint lobe recoined, and the coins of full weight wliich arc given 
in exchange for them, falls altogether on the public. 

This is by no means a tiiHing '‘Uni. 'rh(‘ total expense of 
the great si I vet leeoin.age in the reign ol William HI., includ- 
ing the sum paiil by the public to make up the cleAcieucy in the 
wcMght of the old money, amounted, according to the estimate 
of tlie Lite Lord Liverpool, to li, 703,1 fJl/. ; ^ and the expense 
of ilie gold recoil. age m 177L 177.>, 1770, and 1778, including, 
above, the sum paid to eompeiisatc cleliciencics of weight, 
to 517^3 JO/. [ 'riie (‘xpense of the late silvci recoinage anionnt- 
ed, notwithstanding the reduction in the weight of the coins, or 
the exacting ol' a seigiiori ^e of about G per cent., to 300,992/. ; 
anil dn , as well a^. the oiIht sums, are exclusive of the annual 
Parliamentary giant to th Master ol’ the Mint, for conducting 
the oidiiir.ry iiusiiu'ss ot that c'stablisliimait. This grant has of 
hile years ral he. exieech 1 1.5,000/. t 

II, iiiereloie, tin Restriction act should now be repealed, and 
the Bank of Knglan 1 obliged to pay its nc)tes in gold coin at the 
ph'asurc of tin* In h^Ts, it would be necessary to purchase from 
twenty to thirty mil' i worth of gold bullion. And *:ie loss 
attending the abstna i on of so great a sum from the tiroductH'e 
industiy of the count lyg added to tli * expense' of coiJSige, and 
the annual cluirge tlhU must alWwarils be cKxaaoned liy the 
tear and vvear of the coins, ought eeilainly to luJiiee us to ailopt 
any other syMem, wliich, at ihe ime lime that it would iilloid 
our ancient seciaily aganist fliuMations in tlm value of paper 

^ Liverpool on Com, p. 73- 
f liuJing’s Annals of the Coinage, Vol. JI. p. 493. 
j Lord Liverpool states the toJ expenses of tlu* Mint, from 1777 
t9 1803 inclusive, at 488, HI/. — .See his Tieatise on Coin, j>. 13G. 
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iuonoy, by constantly keeping it on a par with gold, vvouIJ save 
almost ali this expense. 

Mr Ric ardo^ contrivance tor accoinpli'»hiiig this desirable ob- 
ject, is (Kjutilly simple and olfectiial. It consists in making bank 
ijol('s excjiangeable for bars of assayed b»iljii)ii of the standard 
))uriiy, at the mint price of 3L ITs. lOAd. an ounce: or, wJulIi 
is the same thing, Mr Ricardo proposes, that for evevy sum of 
3l. J7s. lo/,d. of paper })resenO'd to the Rank for payment, it 
sluuild be obliged to give, not i Jure guineas and Hs. lOUl., but 
an ennee of sterndard i^old Indlion, 

‘ ’^I'o secure, ' says Mr Ricardo, ‘ the public against any other 
variations in the value of the currency than those to which the stiiiid- 
iird itself is subject, and, at the same time, to carry on the fiirula- 
tion with a medium the least expensive, is to attain tljo most perfect 
state to which a currency can h# broiiglit ; and wo sliould possess 
all those advantages by subjecting the Bank to the delivery of un- 
coined gold or silver at the mint standard and price, in exchange for 
their notes, instead of the delivery of guineas; by wliich means pa- 
per would never fall below the value of bullion, without being fol- 
iow’cd by a restriction of its (juantit}. To pnwent the rise of paper 
nfiove the value of bullion, the Bank should be also obliged t<» give 
their pajier in oxeliange for standard gold at the price of 17s. an 
ounce. Not to give too much trouble to llie Bunk, the (jiiantity of 
gold to be demimdc’d in exchange fur ])aper at the mint price of II/. 
17s. Kijd., or the quantity to be sold at the Bank at 3f. ITs., should 
never be less than twenty ounces. In other words, the Ihink should 
bo obliged to purchase any quantity of gold that was otlored them, 
not less than twenty ounces, at 3i. J7s. per ounce, and to hcll any 
quantity tlial might be demanded at 3/. IT**. IB^d. While lla‘3^1iiivc 
the power of regulating the quantity of their paper, there is no ]H>s- 
sible ineonvenienee that could result to them trom such a regulation. 

‘ 'J'hc most perlect liberty' ^Ilould be given, at the same time, to 
export or import any description of bullion. These liansaclions in 
bullion would be very few in iiienber, if tlie Ikink regulated tlicir 
loans and isMits of pajicrhy the criterion wliiidi I have so often men- 
tioned, namely, the price of standard bullion, without attending to 
the absolute quantity ol* paper in circulation. 

‘ Th<^8(^cct w'liicb 1 have in view^ would be in a great measure 
gttaiiu'd, if the Bank wciX* obliged to deliver uncoined bullion in ex- 
cliangt* for their notes at flic mint pi ice and standard; though tliey 
were not under the neces^iiy of purchasing any quantity ol* bullion 
offered them at the prices to be fixed ; for that regulation is merely 
suggested, to prevent tlic value of money from varying from the value 
of* biillion more tluiii the trifling difference betw een the prices at which 

* ‘ I’lie price of !>/. 17s. here mentioned, is. of course, an arbi- 

trary price. It might be fixed €»ither a little higher or a little lowxo. 
In naming 3/. 17s., 1 only to elucidate the principle. ' 
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the TJank would buy and sell, and which would be an approximation 
to that uniformity in its value which is acknowledged to be so desir- 
able. ’ ♦ 

I’hat this plan would realize every one of these advantages, 
and that it would place our currencyon a better footing than at 
any former period, cannot, we think, be disputed. In a sound 
state of the currciicy, or when bank notes arc exchangeable for 
gold, should the IJank issue too much paper, so as to depress 
its value below the value of the standard, then, as the holders of 
paper money would make a piofit by exchanging tljcir ])apcr 
for gold, there would be n run upon the Bank : and it would be 
compelled to restrict its issues hi order to raise the \:ilue of its 
paper, 'riiis was tlic w'ay in which the value of pa})en‘ v is sus- 
tained previously to the Jlcstriction; and the same check would 
operate in precisely the same manner, if the Bank were now ob- 
liged to give bullion, instead of coined gold, for its notes. As 
a device for preserving ]iaper on a par with gold, Mr Ricardo’s 
plan is, in some material respects, infinitely preferable to the old 
method of exchanging notes for coins. When a currency con- 
sists partly of paj)cr and partly of the precious metals, any over- 
issue ol the former deprcssc*>, not merely the value of the paper 
money, but of the coins which circulate along with it. These 
coins are, therefore, immediately converted into bullion; for 
it is adiuiltod, on all hands, that laws prohilnting the melt- 
ing of coined money, become in such circumstances quite in- 
operative. Bullion, however, cannot be accumulated in any 
one coiuitry without losing its relative value; and hence the ul- 
timate cUccl of an over-is iie of bank paper, in a country whose 
currency ))arlJy consists oi gold coins, is an exportation either 
of coin, or of bullion fonu(‘d out of the coin. But, oji Mr 
Rlciirdo’s '^jslem, as tlune would be no coin in circulation, there 
would be j*cj employment for the inciters, and no loss thereby 
occasioned to the As soon avS the bullion merchants 

found tlvit a profit niigljt be made by sending notes to the Bank 
to be exchanged for bullion, they would do so; and, as the ex- 
]iortation of bullion would be perfectly free, there wmild be no 
occasion to hire a s4irviug wretch to swear, that a formed 
from mcllcd guineas Imd boon made up of foreign coin. The 
value of our currency would not, formerly, be sustained by 
(he luidcrhand agency of the most wouhlcss of characters, — the 
mehev^ and claiioestino exporters of coin. 

As thy mainttuning of paper on a par with gold at the least 
jxisdble ex|xsiise »o the couuti'y, and with the least iiiconvo- 
to ail parties concerned, is tlie great object to be cffcct- 

^ Economical nod Secure Currency, p. 25*, 
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ed by Mr Ricanlo^s sclicme^ there does not seem to be nny very 
cogent reason why the Bank should be obliged -to give so sniail 
a quantity as twenty ounces of bullion, in exclmiige for a pro- 
portionable quantity of their paper. It would save a great deal 
of ti'oiible, or ut least obviate a great {\^^\\ of ea\illing, were 
the mmimum quantity oWndlion which could be demanded 
from the Bank fixed at 500 or 1000 ounces; and as, accord- 
ing to the plan in cjiK\stion, tin value of paj)cr would be pre- 
vcntcil from falling below, or rising above* the value of g‘‘ld, 
by the operations of respectable bidlion nieichimts, a cln-s of 
nien remarkable for their shrew'dness, and generally po‘*sc«sed 
of huge capitals, this regulation, while it w'ould be ]n\)clu(’t’i\c of 
benefit lo the Bank, would not, in a public point of view, be at- 
tended with any ill oflects. 

Though it is certainly against the interest of the Directors of 
the Bank greatly to reciiice th^^ir paper, still it cannot bo denied, 
•even 1)\ tlio^e wdio contend th it the\ hnvj' no power indefinitely 
to add lo tlieir issues, that the> have tlie power to }ijme lo rf/s- 
and that consequently t!»(y have it in their })ower to re- 
dace tlie currcnc} to the narrow<st limits. Such apowerouglit 
not lo be entrusted to the Suto It®elf, and still less to the ma- 
iiag(‘rs of any private banking company ; for there can be no 
seem iiv for uniformity in the \alue tlie currency, when it^ 
ang»'ientali<*n or dimnnilioii depends solely on the wall of tho 
issueis. But, under the o))eraiion of tl^is system, the Bank 
would not only be ]nT\enlcd from reducing the value of its note-* 
below ihc \alin' id* bullion, but it would also be ju’evented from 
raising them abmt* Its value. — Should the Directors capricious- 
ly limii the quantity of their paper, they w^ould raise its value; 
and bullion would forlliwitli be carried lo the Bank and exchang- 
<hI for H(/tcs at the late of 3/. 17s. per ounce. The minimum 
(jinuinj to bcoillrcd lo the Bank in exchange for its paper, 
oiigln aI‘-o, in older lo ^ave trouble, to be limited to 500 or 
1000 ounces. And as it is the intcicst of the B*ink lo furnish 
till* circulation with such a quantity of paper as would keep its^ 
^ahK' f] (m^rising above the value of bullion, it could not coiji-* 
j)lain of Dciiig Mibjccted to a regulation which would never ope-s 
rate except when it‘» issues laid been iinpro|)€vly rc'duced. 

With a paper currency convertible into bullion, the Bank 
wmuld in a great measure be secured against the ill effects of 
any sudden panic*. — Panics generally operate with^ the apreatest 
edect on the lower classes, or on the holders of small notes; 
and it is they that, on such occasions, press to dm 9hnk to de- 
mand payment. Extensive merchants and money dealers are 
aware that no Biuik, however wealthy, could retire all its notes 
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ill the short space of eipht or ten days ; and they are also aware 
that the maintenance of their own credit is intimately connected 
with the prosperity of the Bank. But such considerations ilo 
not influence the holders of small notes; and accordingly \ive 
find, that the drain upon the Bank in 1783, and die crisis of 
1797, were chiefly brought about by the prevalence of a panic 
among the retail traders and small farmers. But by fixing the 
minimum quantity of bullion to be given by the Bank in exchange 
for its notes at 500 or 1000 ounces, it would not be in the poner 
of die holders of small notes to make any sudden run. Before 
sending in notes to be exchanged for bullion, meetings would 
have to be lio^d, and a number of dilForont individuals would 
have to join together and make a demand in common. A con- 
siderable time being thus necessarily required in the adjustment 
of the preliminary steps of the* business, the Bank would be 
ciKiblod to make the necessary preparations to meet the run ; 
and, what is of still more consequence, since the panic could not, ‘ 
under such a ^^yslom, operate immediately, it is probable that, 
by the time prepaiations had been made for demanding pay ment 
from the Hank, it might have allogellier subsided. Ihis cer- 
tainly forms a very strong recommendation of the plan in (jues- 
tioii; and it is one which was not in the contemjdation of Mr 
Ricardo. 

By lessening the danger to be .apprehended from sudden runs, 
and by pieventing all demand for bullion For the purposes of 
internal eirculation evcejit as •*imill change, this})lan would en.i- 
ble the Bank to (any on business with a comparatively small 
supjily of bullion in its ^-offers. In ordinal y cases, indeed, no 
bullion would ever be clomunded, unh'ss when the Dircctois had 
plainly overstepped the proper limit in di counting; and the 
country would not only be btaicfited by the ju'ofitable emjiloy- 
meiit of’ the capital which would otherwise Ix' invested in coin, but 
it w^ould also be benefited by the profitable employ men! of the 
greater port of that capital which, previously to the llesli iclioii, 
had been locked up in the cofFors of the Bank. 

Were the plan now proposed adopted, it would H^y be ne- 
cessary to make Bank of England notes a legal tender. No 
alteration would be requiicd in the law relative to country 
banks. These would then, as now, be required to pay their 
notes, when demandecT, in Bank Ox England notes, or in the 
legal currency of the country. 

It appears, thejfefore, that by this plan of making notes pay- 
able in bullion, wc should have all the security against fluctua- 
tions in the value of the currency, that we couW po^^sess were 
the Restriction act repealed, and" bank notes made payable m 
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coined money: while we should be able to resdize these ad- 
vantiiges, without incurring any part of the ex))en8e of a gold 
or silver coinage, except what might be required to effect small 
payments below one pound ; thereby ellecting a saving whicbf 
on account of Great Britain and lrei.»nd, cannot bo estimated 
at less than three millions sterling annually. And it further 
appears, that the security of the Bank against the pernicious et 
fects of sudden panics among the holders of its notes would be 
greatly increased, and that thebankiiig business could henceforth 
be carried on with a much less amount of unproductive capital. 

ft may perhaps be objected to this plan, that it would have a 
tendency to perpetuate the crime of forgery — a crime which 
has, of late years, increased to such an alarming extent. But 
it must, be observed, that the present engraving of Bank of 
England notes is so very rudely executed, tliat there is scarcely 
a bungling mechanic wdio cannot imitate them with considerable 
exactness. That the Bank should, for vso long a period, have 
persisted in issuing notes so very miserably executed, is certain- 
ly a good (leal extraordinary ; but now that the public attention 
has been awakened to the subject, and since it has been demon- 
strated, that the utmost severity of the criminal law is unable to 
deter from the commission of crinse, where the temptation is 
so very great, it cannot be doubted that steps will speedily be 
taken to remove tliis stigma from our monetary system. Tliat 
it is practicable to engrave notes in such a manner as to render 
their forgery a work of extreme difliciilty, appears, from tlie 
concurring testimony of the ablest artists to be established be- 
yond all doubt. In America, forgeries used some time ago to 
be very frequent ; but since the bankers have issued notes of a 
finer fabric, and the engraving of winch, witliout being render- 
ed too complex, is extremely neat and distinct, forgeries have 
been much loss connnon. 

The present prevalence of forgery does not, therefore, afford 
any ground for refusing to render bjuik notes payable in bullion. 
It wnll not, wc presume, be contended, th Jt paper should be 
entircl\dymnished from circulation ; altliongh nothuig short of 
this wenud be sufficient to secure us against all risk on the score 
of forgery. In (nery cuj’rency, con^i.-ting partly of the precioiw 
metals and partly of paper, there will be ample scope for the 
op«n*ations of forgers. . Whether ten or twenty millions w^*e 
added to, or abstrated from, our paper circulation, would not 
in this respect make any very material difference : Since it is 
certain, tliat mere ibrgeries have been committed since the re- 
duction of our paper in 1814 a|xd 1815, than in any preyioas, 
period of equal duration, 
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Whatever commodity may be adopted as a circulating; me- 
dluiii, — whether our currency shall consist of gold, silver, or 
paper, or of part of each, — ^it must, in the nature of things, bo 
impDSbible coin})lctely to guard against the attempts of those 
wlio may be inclined to issue spurious money. But it does not 
appear tliat there would be any greater dilHculty, provided pro- 
per precautions were taken, in securing the public against loss, 
from forgery, than from the issuing of base coins; and, consi- 
dering the many superior and peenliar advantages which nnij^t 
result from the use of a proj>crly regulated paper money, 
sliall extremely regret, if prejudice induce us to resort lo a sys- 
tem of less utility. 

* The introduction of the precious metals for the purpi . es of mo*- 
ncy, may, ’ as Mr Ricardo has justly observed, ‘ with truth lie con- 
sidered us one of the most iinportaut steps towards the im|>rovemcnt 
’of tommerce, aiid the arts of civilized life; but it is no less true, 
tliat, with the advancement of knowledge and sciejice, we discover 
that it would he another decided improvement to banish them again 
from the' employment which, during a less enlightened period, they 
had so advantageously performed. * 

It now only remains to inquire, whether bank notes ought to 
be made exchangeable for gold or silver bullion ; and as onr 
previous remarks have already extended to so considerable a 
length, we shall endeavour to despatch this part of the subject 
in as few words as possible. 

As the value of gold and silvery or, what is the same ihingf 
the cost oi* their production, is perpetually varying, not only re- 
Jativcly to oilier commodities, but also relatively to each other, 
it is impossible nrbitrarii v to fix their comparative value. Gold 
may now, or at any given period, be supposed to be to silver as 
If) to 1 ; Imt were guineas and shillings coined in that propor- 
tion, the discovery of either a gold or silver mine of more than 
tlie ovilinary degree of productiveness, or the discovery of any 
abridged process by which labour could be saved in the produc- 
tion of only one of the metals, would be sufficient to aei;imge 
this proportion. As soon, however, as the mint proportion be- 
tween the difierent metals ceases to be the same with thaf whicli 
they bear to each other in the market, then it becomes the ob- 
vious interest of every debtor to pay his debts in the metal whose 
mint valuation is highest, * ’ 

In 1718, in pursuance of the advice of Sir Isaac Newton, tlio. 
yalue of the guinea was fixed at 21 shillings; or, the value of 
gold compared with that of fine silver, was estimated in our 
at 15fVA' notwithstanding this reduction, 

guinea was stUl rateil at a higher value, compared with silver. 
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than it ouglit to have been. Tins over-valuation is estimated 
by the late Lord Liverpool to have been at the time equal ta 
4a. on the guinea, or to 1 jJ J per cent.; and as the real value of 
silver relatively to gold continued to increase during the greater 
part of last century, tliis diflbrence, vliich even iii the reign of 
George I. caused all consitlcrablc payments to be niiide in gold, 
became afterwards much greater. Tliis emir in the mint va- 
lualion of gold and silver \v'as the cause that, during the long 
period from 1718 down to the late recoinage, no silver currency 
of the legal weight and fineness would mnain in circulation. 
The real value of silver coins relatively to gold coins, which 
Avcrc, cqufilly witli the fbrnicr, made a legal tender by the pro- 
clamation of 1718, being undciTated, they were no sooner is- 
sued than they found their way to the melting pot. None, 
therefore, but very light coins^, remained in circulation; and 
when, in 1797, the furfher coinage of silver was forbidden, the 
• silver currency was very much debased. UiU as this currency 
existed only in a Umifed quavtityy it did not, according to the 
principle already explained, sink in its current value. Though 
so debased, it avhs still the interest of debtors to pay in the gold 
coin. Ifi indeed, the quantity of tliis debased silver coin had 
been very grciil, or if the mint had issued such <lcbas(jd pieces, 
it might "have been the interest of debtors to pay in this debased 
money : but its quantity was limited, and it sustained its value; 
and gold, therefore, was in practice the real standard of cur- 
rency. 

It is not to be imagined that the act of 1774, declaring that 
silver should not be a It'gal tender for any debt exceeding 2.5/., 
tiuU'iis luj might accordittg to the mint standard^ had any effeci; 
in causing the general employment of gold as a circulating me- 
dium ; for, as j\Ir Ricardo has justly observed, 

‘ This law <lid not prevent any debtor from paying any debt, how- 
ever large its amount, in silver currency fresh from the mint. Thai 
the debtor did not pay in this metal, was not a matter of chance, 
nor a matter of compulsion, but wholly the elFect of choice. It did 
not suit ])i^ to take silver to the mint, but it did suit him to take gold 
liitlier. idt IS probable, that if the quantity of this debased silver ia 
circulation had been enormously great, and also a legal tender, timt 
a guinea would have been again, as in the reign of Willimn Hi., 
wrorth 30s. ; but it would have been the debased idtilling that would 
have fallen in value, and not the guinea that had riscfn. ' * , 

Tlie absurdity of employing equally two nietals as "a le^ 
tender fiir debts, or as a stanctod of value, Was uimh$Wcir^j 


* Principles of Political Bconomy, p. 520« 
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idemonstrftted by Mr Locke and Mr Harris, and has been no- 
ticed by every subsequent writer; but so slow is the progress of 
improvement, that it was not till 1816 that it was enacted, that 
gold only should be a legal tender for any sum exceeding 21 
shillings. 

Whether, liowever, gold should, in preference to silver, have 
been adopted as the standard of exchangeable value, is a ques- 
tion which is not so easy of solution and on which there is a 
great diversity of opinion. Mr Locke, Mr Harris and Mr Ri- 
cardo, arc decidedly of opinion, that silver is much bettor lilted 
than gold for a standard ; while Dr Smith, although he has not 
expressed himself explicitly on the subject, a])pears to think 
gold ought to be adopted in preference ; and this o^. irnon has 
been vejy ably snpj)ortcd by the late Lord Livei'j)ool in valu- 
able work ‘ on the Coins of the Ileahn. ’ 

It would be presumption in us to attempt to decide on a mat- 
ter, respecting wluch the ablest political economists differ thus' 
widely. We conlbss, however, that we are inclined to concur 
in opinion with those who think silver ought to be adopted as 
the standard. Whatever metal is set apart for this purpose, it 
will be a very difficult task to preserve the currency from falling 
into a deranged stale, if it be not used as well in small as in large 
payments. 

‘ The integer^ * says Mr Harris, ‘ and its several parts, should 
bear an exact and due proportion of value to each other ; and this 
would be impossible, if they were made of different materials. There 
must be coins of about the value of shillings and sixpences ; and it 
would be better if we had some that were still smaller : Those sorts 
of coins lire the most freq ’ently wanted, and there is no doing with- 
out them. But a coin of a shilling, or even of half-a-crown value, 
would be too small in gold; and, therefore, at present, gold is nuicJi 
too valuable for a standard of money* And it would be a ridiculous 
m\d vain attempt, to make a standard integer of gold, v hose parts 
should be silver ; or to make a motley standard, part gold and part 
alver . ' * , 

' Silver is also much more steady in its value than gold. Al- 
most nil foreign' countries have adopted it as theifN^andard ; 
and the deroaiul and supply is comparatively regular : while the 
.substitution of poper as tlie general circulating medium, would 
entirely remove the great objection against silver,—- its being too 
bulky to be advanU^ously used in largc payments. 

Whether gold or: silver be adopted as the standard of our 
currency, that wijruot in the least affect its total value ; for the 
qtumtity of metal employecl as money, or the quantity of metal 

'! i ; ♦ Essay on Mcoiey and Coins, Part 1st, p. 60. 
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for which paper is the substitute, must always be in an inrerse 
proportion to the value of tliat metal. If gold be continued as 
the standard, fifteen limes less of that metal than of silver would 
be reejuired ; or, which is the same thing, if the denominatioa 
of a pound were given to any specific •alright of gold and silver, 
fifteen times more of such silver pounds would be required to, 
serve as a currency, or as biillion to exchange for notes,— fif. 
tccu to one being about the proportion which gold bears in va- 
lue to silver. And hence it would make no difference as to the 
expense of a paper currency, to which a subsidiary metallic cur- 
rency, for the effecting of small pa 3 m[ieiits, should be attached, 
whether the bullion to be given in exchange for notes, and the 
subsidiary currency, consisted of gold or silver. But as gold is 
loo valuable, in proportion to its bulk, to be coined into pieces 
of the value of a shilling or a sixpence, and as it is desirul)Ie to 
have the subsidiary currency composed of the same metal with 
that for w hich paper should be rendered exchangeable, silver 
ought to be adopted as (he standard. 

If, however, it should be deemed inexpedient to change the 
standard, it would not be proper to make any alteration on the 
late act allowing a seignorage of 6 per cent, on the silver coin; 
as the exacting of this seignorage will, after bank notes have 
been rendereo payable in gold bullion, prevent all risk of the 
sudden disappearance of the subsidiary currency. Neither, on 
the supposition that silver were to be assumed as the standard, 
could there be any valid objection against continuing the seig- 
norage : For, as notes would be exctiangoable for bullion, and 
not 6)r coin, it would not cause any reduction of the stamhml, 
while it winild have the beneficial effect of preventing the too 
great multiplication of the subsidiary currency. 

But, whatever determinatien Parliament may come to on this 
point, WT trust the ensuing yession will not be allowed to ter^ 
niinate without some decided step being taken to restore to the 
country its anci(?nt security against fluctuations in the value of 
money, qUffer by reverting to our old system of cash payments, 
or by adopting the prclerable system wliich it has been our obn 
ject to point out and explain. It is essential to the best interests 
of the nation, that our present disgraceful monetaiy system 
should be put an end to. We do not mean Iw this to throw 
out any reflection against the conduct of the Directors of the 
Bank of England. They have used the extraordinary and al- 
most unlimited powers vested in them by the Restriction, with a 
moderation for w'hich they are entitled to the public gratiia^ey 
aod which could not rationally have been expected trojtn the 
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iinrcfstralned forbearance of any body of men. Still, liowever, 
it in certain, that, during the twenty last years, fluctuations, of 
the most ruinous nature, have taken place in the value of tlic 
currency. From 1809 to 1815, both inclusive, paj)ei* money 
was depreciated below its value in gold from 20 to 30 per cent. 
Duriiig tills period, tliercfore, landlords wiiose estates were let, 
{stockliolders and annuitants of all descriptions, and, in short, all 
classes who could not raise the nominal value of their incomes 
projjortionably to the fall in the real value of money, suffered a 
real diminution of their incomes, corresponding to the extent of 
the depreciation. The injustice that, in different state of 
things, would have been done to the jiiiblic creditors, who had 
lent the country gold, or paper equivalent to gold, by rahitig 
the (li^nominatiGU of the com^ however gross and palpable, w^oukl 
not have been greater than what was actually done in paying 
them with this ilepreciated paper. The dej)recialion, too, had^ 
well nigh put an end to the practice of granting long leases, — a 
practice to which, more than to any thing else, the Ingh culti- 
vation ol' (lie country is to be ascribed. Landlords would not 
let their farms for 20 or SO years, wiien tliey saw the rapid ad- 
vance that was every day taking place in prices. The length 
of leases was generally reduced to half the usual period ; and 
clauses w'cre introduced, giving the landlord a power to rcsinue 
possession during their currency. Notln’ng but the prospect ol* 
a c(mtiniTC(l ri^se of price's, or, in other words, a continued de- 
preciation of paper, could have induced tenants to enter into 
such stipulations. They were altogetlier subversive of a sober 
and steady spirit of industrj^, and were only fitted for the ficti- 
tious slate of things in which they were adopted. 

But liie mischief occasioned by the sudden restriction of the 
paper currency, and the consequent rapid augmentation of its 
value, has been still greater than what was previously caused by 
its increase. It is to this that the late unjn-eccclcnlcd destruc- 
tion of agricultural capital, and the wide-spread inisc'i y bv which 
the farming class has been nearly overwhelmed, is cliicfiy to be 
ascribed. The first fall in the price of agricultural }?Niduce, in 
die autumn of 1818, and in the early part of 181 +, was ccrtalnT 
ly ow ing to importations from the Continent. Bat its fall, in 
the latter pert of 1814 and 1815, was not so much owing to 
that circumstance, as to Ithe universal rediiciioii of the issues of 
the country banks, and to the failure oJ’ an immense niunber 
(about 240) of thi^^e establishments. That sujjiport on which 
too many 6f the agriculturists tcstcd, was torn away at the lime 
it wii» most necessary. Credit fell to the ground, auitual confi- 
entirely ceased, and the fall of the price of vaw produce, 
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as it was chiefly occasioned by a rise in the value of motley^ waii 
accompanied by a proportionable increase of rent. It was then 
that ail die defects ot‘ the fictitious system, on which we had 
been proceeding’, became apparent. Thousands, wiio hut a 
twelvemonth before considcretl themselves weidthy, at once sunk* 
as if by enchantment, and, without any fault of their own, into 
the. abyss of poverty! 

With the exception of the misery occasioned by the destruc- 
ticn of the lussiguats in France, we do not tliink that the misery 
and subversion of private iorliiiKis occasioned by the late sudden 
reduction ol’lhink paper in this coiuitry, has ever been parallel- 
ed. Nor was this misery of a temporary or evanescent charac- 
ter. Its pernicious ollccts will long continue to lie felt, not on- 
ly by individuals, but by the nation at large. Din ing tlie pe- 
riod in which the doprociation W'as greatest, tiie 8tate borrowed 
several hundred millions. And it wall now Iiave this money, 
whicli was borroived when a bank note was not worth more 
than Hs. or 15s., to])ay, when its value is at par. All those 
taxes, loo, whicli were imposed when the currency was tlius re- 
duced, must now, tliougli not nominally, be really increaHCtl. 
And it may be questioned, whether, making allowance for llie 
dijBcrencc in the value of money, the country wtis not less lica- 
vily burdened in 1812 and 1813, than it is at this moment, not- 
withstamling wc have now' got rid of the Income-tax and war 
malt duty. 

On every account, tlierefore, It is of infinite importance that 
the value of the currency slioukl be rendered as little fluctuate 
ing as possible; or, in other words, that the Bank should bo 
obliged to give cash or bullion in excliangc for its notes. Whea 
a public tlcbt has been contracted, a dcprcchitioii of piqjer in- 
duces what is really equivalent to a national bankruptcy. Now 
fe^urely it is too much to entrust any corporate body, however re- 
s})eciable, witli the jiower of rctlucing tJic national credit to no- 
thing, and of mining all those living on fixed mcomes. But it 
is sftll more dangerous to entrust them with the power of en- 
riching annujjants and stockholders at the-expeuse of die pro- 
ihictive classes, — or to arm them with the prerogative of imjiosing 
ind^nite faxe$ : For they ex^crcise that pow'er.most eftectiially* 
when, by diminishing their paper, aTul, con»eauentljr>. raising itft 
%'aliie, they redui e the money price of commodities, and ob%e »• 
farmer to sell two quarters of wheat, (jr a raanu&cturer two yard#-. 
4 )f cloth, to, pay those taxes for which pne had formerly 
Such a power vested in the hands of a liody unknown to the . 
Constitution, and acting under no resiwisibility, is ‘ 

unomaloius in a free couiitry, and i| altogether subversive of v 
•security of property. 
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While it is in tlie power of the Directors of the Bank of Eng- 
land to increase or diininisli the currency of the country at their 

{ >lc'asure, no person can form any probable estimate of the va- 
ne of his property fit any period but a little remote. The e- 
Rtate that is purchased to-day, and reckoned a good bargain, 
may, by the Bank’s limiting its * discounts, or withdrawing 
its notes from circulation, be rendered, in a very short time, 
not worth half the sum paid for it : And, on the contrary, if 
the Directors were more liberal in granting discounts, and in- 
creased the number of their notes in circulation, either by lend- 
ing to the State or to individuals, the estfitc might sjieedily be- 
come worth double tlie money, that is, double the paper it had 
been sold for. This artificial and unnatural system, renders 
the monn/ value of all the property in tlie empire dependent on 
the views and opinions — the wlnms and cfiprices — of tv^mty-four 
individuals. It is their fiat alone which makes one transaction 
good, and another bad- They hold the scale of value, and 
change its graduation as they judge proper. 

The fate that attended the Jale issue of three miilio^is of sove- 
reigns, not one of •which remained in circulation three months 
afterwards^ will, we should hope, prevent any further attempts 
to make gold coins of the legal weight and fineness, circulate in 
company with an inconvertible paper. Nothing but render- 
ing bank notes exchangeiblc for cash or bullion, can possibly 
restore the currency to a sound state. Every other scheme for 
the accomplishment of this most desirable abject, will be found 
completely delusive and ineffectual. 


Art. IV. Letters from the Hon. Horace Walpole to 
George Montagu, Esq. From the Year 173G to 1770. 
4to. pp* 44fi. London, RodwcU & Martin. 

H orace Walpole was by no means a venerable or l^fty 
diRracter But he has here left us another volume of gay 
and gracefiil fetters, which, though they indicate peculiar 
originality^ of mind, or depth of tliuught, and arc contiiamlly at 
variance with good taste and right feding, still give a lively and 
amusing view of die 4ime in wnidi ' he lived. He was iiide^ 
a garrmoiM etd mim nearly all his days; and, luckily for his 
gossiping, pop^Qisides, he was on faniiliar t^rms with the gay 
world, and set down as a inaa of genius by the Princess Aine-‘ 
liuLf George Selwyn,-^ IVlhf Chute, and all ptn sons of the like ta- 
and importancew descriptions of court dresses, court 
2 
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revels, and court beauties, ate in the highest style of petfectioHj 
— 'uprightly, fantastic and elegant : And the real with which 
)io hunts after an old portrait or a j)iec‘e of broken gloss, h ten 
times more entertaining than if it were lavished on a worthier 
object- He is indeed the very pnnee of Gossips, — and it ia 
impossible to question his supremacy, when lie flotiLs us along 
in a stream of bright talk, or shoots with us the rapids of 
polite conversation. He delights in the small squabbles of 
gicat poluitiaiis and the inins of George Stlwyn, — enjoys to 
madness the .strife of loo with half a do^cn bitter old women 
of qualil}, — levels in a woild of chesty cabinets, commodes 
tables, bo\’es, turrets, stands, old j)i inting, and old china, — 
and indeed lets iis loose at once amongst ail the iiippery and 
folly of the last two centuries, with an ease and a courtesy 
equally amazing and dcliglitiiil. • Ills mind, as well as his liouse, 
w«is piled up with Dresden china, and illuminated tlirongli 
painted glass ; and we look upon his heart to have been little 
better than a case full of enamels painted eggs, ambers, lapis- 
la/uli, caincos, vases and rock-ciystals. Tins may in some de- 
gree account for his odd and quaint manner ot thinking, and liis 
utter poveily of feeling: — He could not get a plain thoiigliL out 
of that cabinet of curiosities, his mind ; — and he had no room 
for feeling, — no place to plant it in, or leisin e to cultivate it. 
He was at all times the slave of elegant triHo ; and could no 
more screw himself up into a dt tided and solid personage, 
tlian lie could divest himself of petty jealousies and inmintiiri' 
animosities. In one v\ord, every thing about him was in little ; 
and the smaller the object, and the less its importance, tlw* 
higher did his estimation and his praises oi it ascend. 1 fop. led 
up tiiflcs to a coloss il lieight — and made a jijiamid of nothings 
* most marvellous to sec. * 

I Iis political ch.iractcr was a hc.ip of confusion : but the key 
to it is easy enough to find. He united an iiisuffcrable deal cn 
aristocraticalpietension with Whig professions,— and, under an 
assumed carelessness and liberality, he nourished a petty anxiety 
about cour^ movements and a degree^of rancoiir towards those 
who profked by them, which wc should only look for in tlie 
most acknowledged sycophants of Government. lie held out 
austere and barren principles, in short, to the odmirntton of tlie 
world, — but indemnified himself in practice bv the indulgence 
of all the opposite ones- He wore his horse-hair shirt as art* 
viUef garment; and glimpses might alw^ays be caught of a silken 
garment within. He was tmly ^ outwrard show elaborate; of 
inward less exact. ’ But, setting his j^litical character — or raAet 
file want of it — and some few private failings, and a good many 
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other questionable peculiarities, aside, — we find Walpole an 
amusinff companion, and should like to have such a chronicler 
of small matters c\ery fifty or sixty years ; — or it miglit be betteiv 
perhaps, if, like the aloe, they should blossom but once in a 
century. With what spirit docs he speak of the gay and noble 
visitors at Strawberry Hill ! How finely does he group, in liis 
letters, the hiejh-born and celebrated beauties of the court, with 
whom it \vas liis fortune and his fancy to associate I 

‘ Strawberry Hill is grown a perfect Paphos ; it is the land of 
beauties. On Wednesday, the Hutchesscs of Hamilton and Rich- 
mond, and X.ady Ailcsbiiry, <lined there ; the two latter staid all 
iiiglit. There never was so pretty a sight to sec tliein all sitting 
in the shell. A thousand years hence, when I begin to grow old, il 
that can ever be, 1 shall talk of that event, and tell >oung people 
flow much handsomer the women of my time were than they will be. 
Then I shall say, “ Women alter *now : I remember Lady Ailesbury 
looking handsomer than her daughter the pretty Dutchess of Rich ■ 
niond, as tliey were sitting in the shell on niy terrace, w’ith the' 
Dutchess of Richmond, one of the famous Gunnings, ” &c. &c. Yes- 
terday, t'other famous Gunning dined there. 8he has made a friend- 
ship with my charming niece, to disguise her jealousy of the new 
Countess’s beauty ; there were they two, their l.ords, Lord Buck- 
ingham, and Charlotic. You will think that J did not choose men for 
my parties so well as women. I don’t include Lord Waldcgrave in 
this bad election. ’ 

All ihc rest is in the same style: anil lords and ladies are 
shuffled about the whole work as freely as court cards in a party 
at Loo. Horace Walpole, to be sure, is always Pam : but this 
only makes the interest greater, and the garrulity more splen- 
did, He is equally uprightly and facetious, whether lie describes 
a King’s death and funeral, or a quirk of George JSi'lwyn ; and 
is nearly as amusing when he recounts the follies and the iu- 
shions of the day, as when he afteels to be patriotic, or solerim- 
izes into the sentimental. His style is not a bit less airy when 
he deals with ‘ the horrid story of Lord Ferreis’s murdering his 
steward, ’ than when il informs us that ‘ Miss Cliudleigh has 
called for the council books of the subscription concert, and lias 
Ss.truck off' the name of Mrs Naylor. ’ He is equaftyi amusing 
whether lie,, records the death of the brave Baliueriiio,’ or in- 
Ibrms us that * old Dunch is dead. ’ 

The letters of eminent men ^lake, to our taste, very choice 
unA (Curious reading ; and, oxce|)t wlieii their publication be- 
a breach of lionour or decorum, we are always rejoiced 
to .ftieetwilh them in print. We should except, perhaps, the 
letters of celebrated warriors ; which, for the most part, should 
be published in tlie Gazette. But, setting these heroes 
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aside, whose wits, Pope has informed us, < are la f)i in ponder- 
ous vases,’ letters are certainly tbo honestest records of gmt 
niiods, that we can become ac<piatntod with ; and we like them 
the more, for letting us into the follies and treacheries of high 
life, die secrets of the gay and the learned world, and the mys- 
teries of authorship. We are ushered, as it were, behind the 
scenes of life; and see gay ladies and learned men, the wise, the 
witty, and the ambitious, in all the nakedness, or undress at 
IciLst, of their spirits. A poet, in hLs private letters, seldom thinks 
it necessary to keep up the farc(‘ of feeling : but casts off* the 
trickery of sentiment, and glides into the unaffected wit, or so- 
bers (]iiietly into the honest man. By Ins publi.^lied works, w-e 
know that an author hceuines a * Sir John with nil Europe;’ 
and it can only be by his letters dial \vc discover Jjim to be 
Jack with liis brothers andsistei-s, and John with his familiars.’ 
This it is that makes the private letters of a literary person so 
•generally entertaining, f ie is glad to escape from the anslerity 
of composition, and the ortliodoxy of thought ; and feels a re- 
lief in easy speculations or ludicrous expressions. The finest, 
perhaps, in our language, arc eminently of this description-— 
we mean liiose of Gray to his friends or litej ary associates# 
His poetry is too scholastic and elaborate, and is too visibly the 
result of laborious and atixious study. But, in liis letters, lie 
at once becomes an easy, and {graceful, and feeling writer. The 
composition of familiar letters just suited his indolence, his taste, 
and his humour. His remarks on j)oetry are nearly as good as 
poetry itself; — his observations on life arc full of sagacity and 
fine understanding; — and his descriptions of natural scenery, 
or Gotliic antiquities, are worth their weight in gold. Pope’*; 
letters, tliough extremely elegant, arc failures as loiters. He 
wrote them to the world, not to his friends; and they have 
therefore very much the air of universal secrets. Swdft has 
recorded his own sour mind in many a bitter epistle ; and Ims 
correspondence remains a stern and a brief chronicle of the 
time in which he lived. C<m*pcr hath unwittingly beguiled us 
of many aiong hour, by his letters to Lady Hesketb^and in 
them see the fluctuations of his melancholy nature more 
plainly, than in all the biographical disscrhitjons of hi« affection- 
ate editor.— But we must not make catalogue^,— nor induTgO 
longer in this eulogy on letter-writing. take a particular 
interest, we confess, in wliat is thus spokhn aside, as it were> ^na 
without a consciousness of being overheard; — and thihh there 
is a spirit and freedom in the lone of works written for the 
w’hich is scarcely ever to be found in those written for tlie pxeikp 
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We ftre much more edified by .one letter of Coi^’per, than we 
should be by a week's confinement and hard labour in the meta- 
physical Bridewell of Mr Coleridge; and a single letter from the 
pen of Gray, is worth all the pedlar-reasoning of Mr Words- 
worth’s Eternal Ueclu.'^e, from the hour he first squats himself 
down in the sun to the eiul of his preaching. In the first we 
have tl)c light unstudied pleasantries of a wit, and a man* of 
feeling ; — in the List we are talked to death bv an arrogivnt old 
proser, and biirietl in a heap of the most perilous stuff and tb45 
most (lusty philosojAy. 

But to come back to the w'ork before* us. — Walpole evidently 
formed his style upon that of Gray, with whom be travelled; 
and, \vitli his own fund of jdeasantry and sarcasm, we know of 
no otlier writer whom he could so successfully have studied. 
Hiere are some odd passages on Gray, scattered up and down 
• the present volume, which speak more for the poet than for the 
justice or fri(3ndslnp of Walpole. In one letter he says, 

‘ The first volume of Spencer is published with 2)rint8 designed by 
Kent ; — but the most execrable performance you ever beheld. The 
graving not worse than the drawing ; awkward knights, scrambling 
Unas, hills tumbling down themselves, no variety of prospect, and 
three or four perpetual spruce firs. — Our charming Mr Bentley is 
doing Mr Gray as much more honour as he deserves than Spencer ! ” 
This is indeed a lordly criticism. We really never saw so 
much bad taste condensed into so small a portion of prose. But 
he next shows ua what ladies of the court tliiuk of men of let- 
ters, and how lords defend them. 

‘ My Lady Ailesbury has been much diverted, and so will you 
too. Gray is ih. tlleir neighbourhood. My Lady Carlisle says Ac ts 
extremely like me in his manner. They went a party to dine on a cold 
loaf, and passed the day. Lady A. protests he never opened his lips 
but once, and then only said, « Yes, my Lady, I believe so. ” 

‘ I agree with you most absolutely in your opinion about Gray ; he 
is the worst company in the world; From 9f melancholy turn, from 
living reclusely, and from 'a little too much dignity, he never converses 
easily. All his Words are measured and chosen, and formed into 
sentences. His writings are admirable. He himself io not aeree- 
aWe.' _ ‘ 

But it is not only to his particular friends diat he is tlius 
amiably caiidid. Two other great names are dealt with in the 
sames^it in the fbllowing short sentence. 

^ Young has publiihed a new book, on purpose, he says him- 
self, to have on opportunity of telling a story that he has known* 
forty years. Mr Addison sent for the young Lord Warwick, 
JiS he w^ dying, to show him in what peace a Christian could die. 
^pUnluckily he died of brandy. Nothing makes a Christian die in 
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y^cacc like being a maudlin ! But don't say tliis in Gath^ where you 
are. ‘ 

It is worthy of remark, indeed, that Walpole never speaks 
with respect of any man of genius or talent, and, least of all, 
of those master spirits who ^ have the start of this majestic 
w'orld. ’ He envied all great minds ; a.nd shrank from ciicoua** 
tei’ing them, lest his own should suffer by the comparison He 
contrived indeed to quaiTcl with all his better-spirited friends. 
f>eii the gentleman to whom these epistles were addrcssetl, a 
correspondent of three score years’ standing, fell at last under 
liis displea.iiro, and was dismissed his frieudsliip. He turned 
out the domestics of the heart as easily as those of the lionse; 
with little or no notice, and with threats of giving them a bad 
c luinicter as a return for their past services. He wished to have 
genius to wait upon him ; but was always surprised that it would 
riot submit to be a servant of all work. Poor lleiitley, of wdiotli 
.we heal' praises * high fantastical ’ in the early letters, moots " 
with but scurvy treatment the moment he gets out of fashion 
ivith his lialf-f/atrou and liall-li'ieiKk He is all spirit, goodness 
and genius, till it falls to his iuru to be disliked; and then the 
altered patron sneers at his domestic misfortunes, depreciates 
his talents, and even chuckles at the failure of a play \niich the 
artist’s necessities required sliould be succcssfuL The following 
is tlie ill-natured passage to which >ve allude. 

‘ No, I shall never cease being a dupe, till I have been undeceiv- 
ed round by every thing that calls itself a virtue. 1 came to town 
yesterday, through clouds of dust, to see The Wishes, and went ac- 
tually feeling for Mr Bentley, and full of the emotions he must be 
suffering. What do 3'ou think, in a house crowded, was tlie first 
thing I saw ? Mr and Madame Bentley perched up in the front 
boxes, and acting audience at liis own play I No, all tlie impudence 
of false patriotism never came up to it. Did one ever hear of an au- 
thor tliat had courage to see his own hrst night in public ? 1 don't 
believe Fielding or Foote himself ever did ; and this was tlie modest, 
bashful iVIr Bentley, that died at the thought of being known for an 
author even by his own acquaintance ! In the stage-box was Lady 
Bute, Lord, Halifax, and Lord Melcombe. I must say, the two last 
entertained the house as much as the play. Your King was prompt- 
er, anJ called out to the actors every minute to speak louder. The 
ntlier went backwards and f br\\ ards beliind the scenes, fetched the 
ectors into the box, and was busier than Harlequm. The curious 
prologue was not spoken — the whole very ill acted. It turned out 
just what I remembered it : the good parts extremely gootl ; the rest 
very flat and vulgar, &c. ' 

A poor painter of the name of Miintz is w'orsc off even tliap 
Bentley ; is abused in a very ungenerous way for ivaiit of. 
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jrratituJe, and unmerciful extortion. There is a sad want of 
leeling and dimity in all this; but the key to it is, that Wal- 
was n miser. ‘ He loved the arts after a fashion ; but his 
avarice pinched his aflections. He would have had ‘ that which 
lie esteemed the ornaniont of life, ’ but that he ^ lived a coward 
ill his own esteem. ’ The following haggling passage in one of 
his letters would disgrace a petty merchant in Duke’s Place, ui 
a ban^in for the reversion of an old j>air of trowsei-s. 

‘ I am disposed to prefer the younger picture of Madame (Jrani- 
inont by Lely ; but 1 stumbled at the price ; twelve guineas for a 
copy in enamel is very dear. Mrs V'^esey tells me his originals cost 
sixteen, and arc not so good as his copies. I will certainly have 
none of his originals. His, what Is his name ? . I we dd fain resist 
this copy; I .would more ftiin excuse myself for having it. I say to 
myself it would he rude not to have it, now Lady Kingsland and Mr 
IMontagu have had so much troulAe. Well — I think I mu&i have 
as my l^ady Wishfort says, rc/iy doea not thefellom take me f Do try 
it‘ he will take ten ; — remember it is the younger picture. * 

'J'hus did he coquet with liLs own avarice. Of poor Mason, 
another of his dear friends, he speaks thus spitefully — 

* Mr Mason has published another drama, called Caractacus. 
There are some incantations poetical enough, and odes so Greek as 
to have very little meaning. But the whole is laboured, uninterest- 
ing, and no more resembling the manners of Britons than of Japan- 
ese. It is introduced by a piping elegy; for Mason, in imitation of 
Gray, will cry and roar all nighty without the least provocation. * 
Mason might have endured the paltriness of this remark, if 
he could have seen the following pertinent remark on the Cyin- 
bcline of Sliakcspearc. 

‘ You want news. I must make it if I send it. 'fo change the 
dulness of the scene, I went to the play, where I had not been this 
winter. They are so crowded, that rhoiigh I went before six, I got 
jio better place than a fifth row, where I heard very ill, and was 
pent for five hours without a soul near me that I knew. It was Cym- 
beline ; and appeared to me as long as if every body in it went really 
to Italy in every act, and back again. With a few pretty passages 
and a scene or two, it is so absurd and tiresome, that 1 am persuad- 
ed Garrick 

This pi ecious piece of criticisjii U cut short; whether from the 
aagacity of tlie editor or the prudence of the j)ublishers, we can- 
not say. But it is mucli to be lamented. For it must have 
been very edifying to have seen Shakcspcai c thus pleasantly put 
with a dash of the Honourable Mr Walpole’s pen — as 
if he had never writtei^ any thing belter than the Mysterious. 
I^other. 

a "f A conversation is here recorded between Hogarth and WaL 
^ole, which scorns to !is very curious and characteristic; though 
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we cannot help smiling a little at the conclusion, where oiir au- 
thor humanely refrains from erasing the line of praise which he 
had * consecrated ’ to Hogarth ; — as if the painter would infal- 
libly have been damned into oblivion by tiint })ortentous erasure. 
But he is of the stuff* that cannot die. many delects, he 

was a person of great and original powers — a true and a terrific 
historian ol'the luimaii heart and his works will be remember- 
ed and reOd^ as long ns men and women retain their old habits, 
passions and vices. The following is the conversalion of ■which 
we have spok(ai. 

‘ Ilnoarth , — 1 am told you are going to entertain the town with 
i!onictIiing in our >vay. IValpoIe. Not very soon, Mr ITogartli.— 
//. 1 wish you would let me have it to correct ; I should bo very 
i>orry to jiave you expose youi'self to censure ; M*e painters must know 
more of those things than other i^copie. W. Do you think nobody 
understands painting but painters ? //. Oh! so far from it, tJierc*s 

^ Keynolds who certainly has genius ; why but t’other day he offered 
a Itundred pounds for a picture that 1 would not hang in niy cellars ; 
and indeed to say truth, I have generally found that persons, who 
Iiad studied painting least, were the best judges of it ; but what 1 
particularly wished to say to you wits about Sir James 'rhornbill (you 
know he married Sir James’s daughter) ; 1 would not have you say 
any thing against him : Tlierc was a book published some time ago, 
abusing him, and it gave great ofiencc. He w^as the first that at- 
tempted history in England ; and I assure you, some Germans have 
said that he was a very great paint/*r. W* My work will go no low^r 
than tlic year one thousand seven hundred, and 1 really have not 
considered wliethcr Sir J. I’hornhill will come into my plan or not; 
If he does, I fear you and I shall not agree upon his merits. //. I 
wish you would let me correct it ; besides I am writing something of 
the same kind myself — I should be sorry wc should clash. W» I be- 
lieve it is not much known what my work is ; very few persons have 
seen it. //. Why it is a critical history of painting is it not ? W. 
No, it is an antiquarian history of it in England. 1 bought Mr Ver- 
tue's MSS. and I believe the work will not give much offence; be- 
sides if it does I cannot help it ; when 1 publish any thing I give it 
to the world to think as they please, //. Oh! if it is an antiquarian 
work v/e shall not clash ; mine is a critical work ; I don’t know whetiier 
1 sliaU ever publish it. It is ratlicr an apology^ for paintera. I think 
it is ow ing to the good sense of the English that they have not paint- 
ed better. /K My dear Mr Hogarth, I must take my leave of you; 
you now grow too wild — and i Jei*t him. If 1 had staid, there re^ 
fliained nothing but for him to bite me. I give you my honour thia 
conversation is literal and, perhaps as Jong as you have known Eng- 
lishmen and painters you never met wnth any thing so distracted. I 
hixil consecrated a line to liis genius (I mean for wit) in my prefacjs t 
J shall not erase it ; but 1 hope no one will ask me if he is not mad. ^ 
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Wc do not tliink he was mad : — But the self-idolatry of fanci- 
ful persons often exhibits similar symptoms. A man of limited 
H^eriius, accustomed to coiiteuiplutc his own conceptions, has long 
settled his ideas as to every thing, and every other person exist- 
ing in the w^orhl. lie thinks nothing truly bright that does not 
reflect his own image buck upon himself; — ^nothing truly beau- 
tiful, tl^at is not made so by the Ipstre of his own feelings. Hlc 
lives in a sort of chaste singleness ; «ind holds every*approach 
of a stronger power as dangerous to his solitary purity. lie 
thinks nothing so important as his own tlioughts — nothing 
so low, that his own fancy cannot elevatf' into greatness. He 
sees only ‘ himself and the universe ; * and will ^ admit no dis- 
course to his beauty. ^ lie is himself— alone ! If such a man 
Jiad Imd a voice in the management of the flood, he would have 
suffered no creeping tiling to eitfer the ark but himself ; and 
would have flouted about the waters for forty days in lonely 
magnificence. 

rassages of the kind, we have hitherto instanced, are ycry 
plentiful in all parts of the work ; and we are glad they arc so. 
numerous, — because (hey will set Walpole’s higher pretensions 
at rest with posterity. Time is a disinterested personage, and 
docs his work on dull or rash men fairly and eiroctually. He 
knows nothing of criticism but its austerity and its sarcasm^ 
Tic cannot feel poetry ; and has, therefore, no right to settle 
its laws, or imitate its language. His taste in painting was af- 
fected and dogmatical. His conduct to men of genius was a 
piece of insolence, which Posterity is bound to resent ! The 
true heirs of fame not to be disturbed in the enjoyment of 
their property, by cn ery insolent pretender who steps in and 
iiffccts a claim upon it. The world is calleil on ^ to defend the 
right. ' 

To come, however, io tlie bettor side of oiir subject. — 
polc is, as w'C have said, an inimitable gossip, — a most vivacious 
garrulous historian of fair-haired w^omen, and curious blue china. 
His garrulity, moreover, hath a genius of its own — and a transpa- 
rent tea-cup lets in tlie light of inspiration upon it, and makes 
it shine with colours nigh divine. An inlaid commode is> witli 
Jiini, the hiind^s easy diair. We shall select a few passages 
from the lettep before us, which, for pleasantry, case and alert- 
ness, arc by far the gayest morcca ■/ of description we have read 
of late. Wc may begin with a curious anecdote of Fielding, 
which is almost as interesting as any thing in the book. Thus 
ill is— 

* ,^kc sentiment out of their pantoufles, and reduce them to the 
Jiil||^ities of mortality, M hat a fulling off there is ! I could not help 
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laughing in myself toother day, as I went through Holborn in a vety 
hot day, at the dignity of human nature. All those foul old<^othe$ 
women panting without handkerchiefs, and mopping themselves all 
the way down within their loose jumps. Rigby gave me as strong a 
picture of nature. He and Peter Bathui^t, t otlier night, carried a 
servant of the latter's, who had attempted to shoot him, before Field* 
ing ; who, to all his other vocations, has, by the grace of Mr Lyttle- 
ton, added that of Middlesex Justice. He sent them word that be 
was at supper ; that they must come next morning. They did not 
understand that freedom, and ran up, where they found him banquet* 

ing with a blind man, a w , and three Irishmen, on some cold 

mutton and a bone of ham, both in one dish, and tlie dirtiest cloth. 
He never stirred, nor asked them to sit. Rigby, who had seen liim 
so often come to beg a guinea of Sir C. Williams, and Bathurst, at 
wliose fadier's he had lived for victuals, understood that dignity as 
little, and pulled themselves cliairs^— on which he civilized. ’ 

It is very certain that the writings of men are coloured by 
4hcir indolence, their amusoinents, and their occupations ; and 
this little peep into Fielding’s private hours, lets us at once into 
his course of studies, and is an admirable illustration of hfs Tom 
Jones, Jonathan Wild, and other novels. We are taken into 
the artist’s workshoj), and shown the models from which he 
works; or rather, we break in upon him at a time when he is 
copying from the li/e. It is a very idle piece of morality, to la* 
incut over Fielding for this low indulgence of his appetite for 
character. If he had been found quietly at his tea, he would 
never have left behind him the name he has done. There is 
nothing of a tea inspiration in any of his novels. Th^ are as- 
suredly the finest things of the kind in the language ; and wa 
are Englishmen enough to consider them the best in any lan- 
guage. They are indubitably the most English of all the worloi 
of Englishmen. 

The descriptions of Lord Ferrci's’s fatiil murder^ and of Bal- 
merino’s death, arc given with considerable spiritr--{our author^ 
indeed, is extremely piqtiant in matters of lite and death) ; and 
we are pu/zlcd w hich to select for our readers. They are both 
strongly illustrative of tlic times in which Walpole and the he^- 
roes of tKem lived ; but we cannot afford room for them bodi ; ; 
and we clioosc the latter on Lord Ferrers,— not because it ia 
better written, or that the subject is more interesting, b^t bev . 
cause tlie book before us is open at that part, and because we 
would not idly meddle with so heroic a fall as that of the Lord*. 
Balme^ino. 

* The extraordinary history of Lord Ferrers is closed ; He wa^ 
executed yesterday. Madness, that in other countries is a disorder^ . 
is here a systematic character : It does not hinder people from fonqV 
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ing a plan of conduct, and from even dying agreeably to it. You 
miieiTiber how the last KatclifFc died with the utmost propriety ; so 
did this horrid lunatic, coolly and sensibly. His own and liis wife*s 
relations had asserted that he would tremble at last. No such thing; 
he shamed heroes. He bore tlic solemnity of a pompous and tedious 
procession of above two hours, from the Tower to Tyburn, with as 
much tranquillity as if he was only going to his own burial, not to 
his own execution. He even talked of indifferent subjects in the 
passage ; and if the sheriff and the chaplains had not thought that 
they had parts to act too, and had not consequently engaged him in 
most particular conversation, he did not seem to think it necessary 
to talk on the occasion. He went in his v/ed ding-clothes ; marking 
the ojily remaining impression on his mind. The ceremony he was 
in a hurry to have over, lie was stopped at the gaiiows by a vast 
crowd; but got out of his coach as soon as he could, and was but 
seven minutes on tlie scaffold ; winch was hung witli black, and pre-* 
pared by the undertaker of his family at their expense. There was 
a new contrivance for sinking the stage under him, which did not 
play well ; and he suficred a little by the delay, but was dead in four 
minutes. The mob was decent, and admired him, and almost pitied 
him ; so they would Lord George, whose execution they are so angry 
at missing. I suppose every highwayman will now preserve the blue 
handliorchief fie lias about his nock w'hcn he is married, that he may 
die like a lord. With all his madness, he Mas not mad enougli to 
be struck with his aunt Huntingdon s sermons. The Methodists 
have nothing to brag of his conversion ; though Whitfield ])rayed for 
him, and preached about him. Even Tyburn has been above their 
reach. I have not heard that Lady^ Fanny dabbled with his soul ; 
Jmt I believe slie is prudent enough to confine her misMonary zcol to 
subjects M hero the body may be her perquisite. ' 

The following is the account of Walpole’s visit to Newsted 
Abbey, — the seat of the Rynms. 

‘ As I returned. I saw Newsted and Althorpc ; 1 like both. The 
former is the very abbey- The great east n indow of the church re* 
mains, and connects with the house; the hull entire, the refectory en* 
tire, the cloister untouched, with the ancient cistern of the convent, 
and their arms on ; It is a private chapel, quite perfect. The park, 
which is still charming, has not been so mueli unprofaned : I'he pre- 
sent lord has lost large sums, and paid part in old oaks ; five^hpiisand 
p^uinds of which have been cm new the house. In recompense, he 
has built two baby forts, to pay Iiis coimtry in castles for damage 
done to the navy ; and planted a handful of Scotch firs, that look like 
ploughboys dress’d in old family liveries for a public day. In the 
hall is a very good collection of pictures, all animals ; the refectory, 
now the great drawing roora^ is full of J3yrons ; the vaulted roof re- 
maning, but the windows have new dresses making for them by a 
,3^ctian tailor. ' 
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Tills is a careless, but happy description, of one of the noblest 
miinsions in England ; and it will ftmo be read with u far deep-* 
er interest than when it w^as written. Walpole saw tlie seat of 
the Byrons, old, nii'^cstic, and venerable; — but he saw nothing 
of that magic beauty which Fame sheds over the habitations m 
Genius, and which now mantles every turret of New’^sted Al> 
boy. He saw it whoa Decay was doing its w^ork on the clokster, 
the refectory, and tlie chapel, and all its honours seemed mould- 
ering into oblivion. . He could not know that a voice was soon to 
go fortli from those antique cloisters, that should be heard through 
all future ages, and cry, * Sleep no more, to all the house.* 
Wliatevcr may be its future fate, Newsted Abbey must Ikticc- 
Ibrth be a memorable abode. Time may sited its wild flowers 
on the walls, and let the fox in upon the court-yard and die 
cliambers. It may even pass into the hands of uiilottereil pride 
or plebeian opulence. — But it has been the mansion of a mighty 
poet. Its name is associated to glories that cannot perish — and 
will go down to posterity in one ol‘ the proudest pages of our 
annals. 

Our author is not often pathetic : But there are some touches 
of this sort in the account of his visit to llonghton — tliough the 
first part is flippant enough. 

‘ I'hc surprise the pictures gave me is again renewed. Accustom- 
ed for many years to see nothing but wretched daubs and varnished 
copies at auctions, 1 look at these as enchantment. My own descrip- 
tion of them seems poor ; but, shall I tell you truly, the majesty of 
Italian ideas almost sinks before the warm nature of Fleniisli colour- 
ing. Alas! don’t I grow old? My young imagination was fired 
with Guido’s ideas ; must they be plump and prominent as Aliishag 
to warm me now ? Does great youth feel witli poetic limbs, as well 
as see with poetic e}’es ? In one respect I am very young ; I cannot 
satiate myself with looking : an incident contributed t<» make me fee I 
this more strongly. A party arrived, just as I did, to sec the house ; 
a man, and three women in riding dresses, and they rode post througli 
the apartments. I could not hurry before them fast enough ; they 
were not so long in seeing for the first time, as I could luive been tu 
one room, to examine what I knew by heart. I remember formerly 
being joften diverted with this kind of seers $ they come— -ask what 
sucli a room is called — in which Sir Robert lay — ^writeit down — adifiiiirO. 
a lobster or a cabbage in a market piece— dispute whether the last 
room was green or purple — ajid then hurry to the inn tbc fear the fish 
should be over-dressed. How diilerent my sensations 1 Not a pic- 
ture here but recalls a history ; not one but t remember in Downing- 
street or Chelsea, where queens and crowds admired thoni,— ^Uiongh 
peeing them as little as these travellers ! ’ ' ' \ , 

There is some appearance of heart, too, in bis account Of 
\\\i]degiave’s safllTings on the death of her husbmitl. 
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Khc was a beautiful w’oman; and Walpole seems to Imvc been 
tvally kind to her. 

‘ i had not risen from table, when I received an express from 
Lady Betty Waldcgrave, to tell me that a sudden changejiad hap- 
pened ; that they had given him James's powders, but tliat they fear- 
ed it was too late ; and that he probably would be dead before I 
could come to my niece, for whose sake she begged I would return 
immediately. I was indeed too late ! Too late for every thing.— 
I^ate as it was given, the powder vomited him even in the agonies. 
Had I had power to direct, he should never have quitted James : — 
But these arc vain regrets ! — Vain to recollect how particularly kind he, 
who was kind to everybody, was to me ! 1 found Lady Waldcgrave 
at my brother’s. She weeps without ceasing ; and tiilks of his vir- 
tues and goodness to her in a manner that distracts ene. My bro- 
ther bears this mortification with more courage than I couid have ex- 
pected from his warm passions : but nothing struck me more than to 
see my rough savage Swiss, Louis, in tears as he opened my chaise. 
—I have a bitter scene to come. To-morrow morning I carry poor 
T.ady W'aldegrave to Strawberry. Her fall is great, 1‘roin that ador- 
ation and attention that he paid her,~«from that splendour of fortune, 
^0 much of which dies with him,— and from that consideration which 
rebounded to her from the great deference which the world had for 
his character. Visions, perhaps. Yet who could expect that they 
would have passed away even before that fleeting thing, her beauty • * 

Tills lady seems to have been afflictctl nearly beyond the hope 
of consolation. Nevertheless, she married again. It is not a 
bad sign, wc believe, wlien a widow” sets in with a good w'et 
grief: she has the better thance of a fine day. Philosophers 
as'icrt, indeed, that it is possible for a woman to cry a sorrow 
clean out: — and w”c r*ust confess, we have now and then heard 
of such things. 

must draw to a close now with our quotations — though 
wc wish we luid room for more. For the author is exceedingly 
amusing in his attempt at tracing his descent from Chaucer; — in 
his remarks on old and young kings, — in his practical and pro- 
apectivc speculations on gout in the feet and stomach, — and in 
his picture of himself^ ‘ with sweet peas stuck iu his hair ! ^ We 
should have liked, too, to extract a bo?i mot or tw^o of ^George 
Melwyn, wdiose love of puns and executions w”as equally insa- 
tiable ; but they stick too fast in the looser texture of his histo- 
rian, to be disengaged with any moderate labour. The fol- 
iownig little passage is very pleasingly written. 

* For what are we taking fielJeisIe ? — I rejoiced at the little loss we 
/lad on landing : For the glory, 1 leave it to the Common Council. 

I Opi very willing to leave London to tlicm too, and do pass half the 
at Strawberry, where my two passions, lilacs and nightingales^ 
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are in full bloom. I spent Sunday as if it were Apollo s birth<^ay ; 
Gray and Mason were with me, and we listened to the niglitingalea 
till one o'clock in the morning. Gray has translated two noble in« 
cantntions from the Lord knows w’ho, a Danish Gray, who lived tlte 
Lord knows when. Tliey arc to be eucha«ed in a history of English 
Bards, which Mason and he arc writing, but of which the former haa 
npt written a word yet, and of which the latter, if he rides Pegasua 
at his usual foot pace, will finisli tlie first ^age two years hence i ' 
We cannot understand the Editor^s drift in leaving so nuiny 
names imprinted. The respect for tlic living has been carriod, 
w'e think, to a most awftil extent: for names are atiitinually lolt 
blank, which would visit their sins, if at all, upon the tliird or 
fourth generation. In many instances, loo, tlie allusions are as 
plain as if the names had been written at full h'ligth. At p. 185, 
for example, we perceive a delit^ate atteiitioji of this sort to the 
family of Northumbcrhmd, — though few readers can be so re- 
.spcctlully uninformed as to be at all perplexed by the suppres- 
sion. Chevy Chase has not left the Douglas and the Percy in 
such comfortable security. The mystical passage is as follows. 

* Lady R P pushed lier on the birth-night against 

a bench. The Dutchess of Grafton asked if it was true that Lady 
R ■ ■ — kicked her? Kick me, Madam ^ when did you overhear 

of a P y that took a kick ? ” I can tell you anotlier anecdote of 

that house, tliat will not divert you less. Lord March making tltein 
a visit this summer at Alnwic Castle, my Lord received him at die 
gate and said, I believe, my Lord, this is the first time that ever a 
Douglas and a P — ^y met here in friendship. ** Tltink of this ftoia 
a Smithson to a true Douglas. ' 

Tlie beauty of the thing too, is, that Smithson (which alone 
could give offence) is printed wdth all the letters — wlnle Percy 
is delicately left in initials and finals. 

There ai-e some verses in die book, of whicli, out of rcgartl 
to the author’s memory, we shaH say nothing. 'I’hc)^ arc very 
apparently ‘ by a person of rjwality. ’ Pope, we think, has 
written something like them under iLit signature — which rather 
tiikcs from their originality,— But ive now take our final leave 
of this lively volume, — with our usual protest against the enor- 
mous into which this collection has been distended. Book- 
sellers now-a-days only study how to construct large paper 
houses for their little families of letter-press, — and never ihink 
of the taxation to which dicy thus subject tlieir readers. These 
I-ettcrs might have been comfortably accommodated in a comely 
little octavo, and sold at a reasonable price : Instead of which, 
they are put forth in a good stiff* quarto, -^and arc, to use old 
Marall’s phrase, * very chargeable.* We hope soon to se^ 
them in a more accessible shape, 
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Art. V. TIistoire dm Cortes (VEspa^ne. Par M. Semperc, de 
l\\<'atl(nn:e dc TI listoire do Madrid, cidovant Prociircur dii 
lloi en la Cliancollcric dc (Jronade. Bburdcaux, 1815. 

TiT Semoerr is one of those Spaniards whose talents and 
aicjuirements would confer honour upon any coumrv. 
and who havc^ been barrished from their own by the active jeal- 
ousy of its rulers. He is now living at Paris; and allhough 
ho is kept out of the enjoyment of his dignities and fortune, 
his hours pass happily in literary rctironient. In this work, 
we hnd considerable originality of thought combined witli great 
historical diligence and j)recision. M. Seinpcrc [daces Iji’.nself 
in opposition to the opinions enounced by Marina in Ins ^ Theory 
oftlic Colics; ’ and he has clearly pointed out many errors in- 
to which that able WTiter has fallen, whose judgment has often 
yielded to liis enthusiasm for liberty. Wc do not intend, however, 
to enter at present into a critical examination of tJic ‘ I listory of 
the Cortes ; ’ for the history of the ancient constitution of Cas- 
tile, has be(in discussed more than once in this Journal ; and wc 
must now proceed to consider the origin and nature of tlie an- 
cient laws of Sjiain. M. Sempere has touched inculentally uj)- 
ou this topic, and in such a manner as to make us regret that 
he has not boon more diffuse. Notwitlistanding the valuable 
publications pf Llorente, and Manuel, and Delrio, and Marina, 
the study of the legal antiquities of Spain is as yet in its infancy; 
and M. Scm])ere’s avocations have qualified him for the com- 
position of an accurate history of the Spanish law, wdiieh would 
be (X|ually acceptable to liis countrymen and to strangers. 

It is indeed an interesting employment to an Englishman to in - 
vestigate the ancient jiiris})riulonce of the nations who dwell on 
tlie firm land of Europe. To the constitutional lawyer these re- 
searches should be enjoined t\s a duty; and they are iiidis[)ensa- 
ble to all who wish to understand, with precision, our own early 
history. Excepting in its outermost boundaries and march lands, 
the European continent has received either its p{)i)u!ation or its 
polity from the sons of the same great 'IVutonie fumiiy'ltp which 
we also belong — once owning the same laws in all tlicir settle- 
ments, and now immeasurcably diversified in ail their institu- 
tions. At first we behold the kindred spriiigs gushing forth 
fi-bm the same rock. Awhile they ripple beneath the shade; 
and at length burst out into day with more rapid flow'. Some, 
however, stK>n become turbid by the admission of foreign 
streams; and others arc absorbed in marshes, or lost in the 
arid sand. One aloiie pursues a steady course, w idening as it 

• 1 . 
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advances, dofyinff the attempts which are made to taint its wa- 
ters, and overwhmiiiig all obstacles beneath its waves. Compari- 
sons like tlicse aflbrd room tor thnnkluliu^^s, rather than for pride 
of hefirl ; yet we cannot refrain from irululging in them, when 
tlie legal constitutions of the countries \ri;ose inhabitants are of 
TeiUoriic origin, are considered in relation to our English laws, 
which, with all their blemishes, are more conducive to die 
being of the commonwealth, tiian any other system of legisla- 
tion which the wit of man has hitherto been able to devise. 

From their geographical position, the Belgic and Scaridinfiviari 
tiibcs seem to have been the first, while the Visigoths were per- 
liaps the last, amongst tlie nations who wandered ii'oin tlie shore*^ 
of the Euxine and the Eastern Asgard. Destiny led the V'isigotlis 
far from tlie regions which formed the chief domain of their 
bretlircn. And well miglit the Norwegian damsels sing in their 
^ ballads of chivalry and love — A otk? Miklagard and the land, of 
Spain lap 'wide away dvr the ice. 

‘ Myklagard ok Spaaialand 
Thad liggur so laiigt af JeidL * 

Another tongue was spoken by the Spaniards, and they W'erc? 
clad in anollier guise; but they trod in the pine forests of Tebar 
with the same sjiirit as their brother (loths beneath the firs of 
Noi way. Odin, perhaps, vvowld have disclaimed tlicm for llioir 
tlegeneracy ; yet tlie laws of *Spaiii retainwl many vestiges of the 
wisdom wdiieli assomhlcd tlie twelve deiiled judges beneath the 
ash Ygdrasil, and raiscHl the tw^elve scats of doom in the vale of 
Jda, though centuries had cinpsed sin»*c the Ilimic rhyme had 
lost its potency, and the gods their votaries. Driven from the 
rich empire wliicli had been won by the prowess of his forefathers, 
still the kSpaniard was lu)iioure<l by bearing the Gothic name; 
and Pelayo and his successors in the after-time, w ere strengthen- 
ed by the recollection of I he old days of conquest and of glory. 
Under tlie p.iw ei lii! influence botn of national prosperity and of 
national misfortune ; T'ai-ght alike by the conqucrctl Roman ajid 
tlie victorious Arab: Ckaiuptcd by the wealth, and luxury, anti 
refinement of Toledo : and struggling for existence amidst the 
wikis of the Asturias ; — *Sl.11 the Spaniard never wholly forgot or 
belied tRe fierce blood of the Gotli from whom he was descended. 

Tlie PeninsiiJii and die southej if provinces of Gaul were sub- 
dued by the A'isigodis bef ire tin ir laws were reduced into writ- 
ing. We are inlormeJ by St Isidore, dial Euric first gave 
/ written laws ’ to the Goths. For, until the reign of Euric, 
they were governed liy ‘ imwrilten usages and customs, ’ in 
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which all the law of theTeiilonic nations was orimnally contain- 
ed, even alter they liad advanced far beyond the savage state. 
Where this traditionary common law exists, it is always sufficient- 
ly extensive* Few cases could have come before the predeces- 
^rs of Wisogast or Bodogast, which, according to the yet un- 
written Salic law> they would have been incompetent to de- 
cide* Nor is it a paradox to assert, that traditionary law is 
frequently as permanent as written law* I^ettcrs being in com- 
mon use* amongst us, avc hardly know how well the memory 
can be trusted. The verses of the Druids, as wc collect from 
CVrsar, contiiined all the law^s of the (xauls. In other words, 
the memory w’as assisted by an nlliteralivc sentence, or a jing- 
ling line. Amongst the Teutonic natiorij^, application of 
the art of poesy seems to have been universal : And even now 
wc may collect many an ancient verse wliich taught tlie law in 
times of old, and in which the rhyme assists the reason. Sucli, 
for instance, ;ire the Kentish verses — ‘ The father to the bought 
The son to the plotf<rh * — ^which, duly expounded, signify, that 
land held in gavel kind descends to the child though the ances- 
tor be attainted. — A rhyme of remoter date, declared the terms 
upon which tlic Kentish freeholder w'as to regain the land which 
he had forfeited — Nij^omith seU!^ And ni/go)tsitfi geld^ And fve 
jmnd to the Krre Ere he be a healdere. Frailty worked the loss 
of the dower of the Kentish widow. W'hen * the childc was 
born and liearde to crye, ’ her tenancy in her husband’s land 
expired. I'lie Ijcir entered, and sent the wanton to her 
paramour, on whom she was thenceforward to depend for 
maintenance, according to the monitory verse — Se that hire 
wcfidcj Se hire leude. Or, as the same hath been waggishly pa- 
raphrased by grave Master Lambarcl — He that doth turne or 
Wide he?'j Let him also give unto her or Icnde her. The four 
indications of offence against Vert and Venison, in like manner 
arrange themselves in rhymcj — Dog draxv^ stable stands Back-- 
bet'inde^ and bloody hand % — and this formed the precept of the 
Forester, and instructed him to seize the traspasscr who w^as 
taken tvith the mayneer whilst roaming in the OTcen-wood shade. 

Here also wc see the origin of the old merry- rhyming 
grants.— There is King Athelstanc’s famous grant to the Min- 
ster of Beverley—* As free mak 1 thCy As hert may thynk^ 
Or eygh may see ? ’ — and wh'ch appears to us to be one of the 
ancient technical forms which constitute a most important part 
(rf the law of the Northmen. — Another is the grant of * William 
')^ing ’ to Powlen Royden, of * My hop and my hop lands^ With 

* all their bounds^ Moth up and doxrn^ From heaven to erth^ 

* From en'th to hclly For tJvu and thine ^ Therein to dvselly From 

7 
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X a.bo'ta and a bt:(ia4 ««iew, 

TWs InngHage- is 
cborter which cah^nc- 
Rmadpk Peperla^ 



JPa^l^i/mimU hen and cock, 
wemi i^ j^itAg- ^^ To k^^pen tmd to yeefmea ly all 

huv m^ht, Mhth by day dnd ck^ ki^;^ And iioundesjiir to 
Judd, (Qoud sxcifle md bolde, Four gri^otmUe and six bracJws, 
For hare andjiuc atul voUdcattes. , JE^ri Sweyli of..E^^ Bisliop 
Wulstiine ‘ booh-y lered* oaiHl.H«vely» the stcwani> tsro naiii- 
«1 ill ^le. t&de of :thc ehi»rt<?r ;.,but.tfie hvdy ^uaieciiueii of the 
francbises t^ tbe-jures^. rathejr.lwspeaks the tahnit of. the glee- 
man tluia * book-kre.’ of ihe-bwhop and. the ckrk. . 

While, kqds ccKilU.{His8 by wp^‘jCtftno4th.sjuchi'hyming grants 
ji’ouldiitrongly fix tliemselves upon the i^ikeHon of the witness- 
es; an<l.it was'ftlUndci* method the».-thef:U8tokh<:>f;the Franksaud 
tile Alloinannt, who pinched the Gars> and slapped the faces oi‘ the 
Iuckles8;.w(ght8'who..wereoalled in to authenticate tlick deeds; 
thus impressing the memory throi^h dte feelings, of the outward 
man. It, is hardly mjcessaiy to observe, tJ>at nci^cr Athclstoue, 
nor the .Confessor,jaor the Conqueror, could ^ak in the htuiguagc 
which is ascribed to them. The moderniviation, haweyer, of the 
words ^ these monarchs, , does not detract from the substantial 
iuiti^ity of the rythmical raomorials of their bounty. l^Iost of 
our ^glish proyerba .w«'e undoubtedly Saxon proverbs. - In 
like manner 4he royal gedatn became popuhir saws, following the 
coume of the language as the Sax(m.soHened into ‘ Fk^yscli, ' 
in tlic moutlw. of the burgesses, of Beverly, and the teiumUi of 
the Hopton manor. Their actual antiquity is pro\'cd by re- 
cord to be at.all events considerable. . Tno grant, of. ..^oycrly Is 
set oiit in the petition presented -to jho I^usc^ qf .p^hi^piis on 
bohaifof the Archbishop of .Voi4c in thp.Su.ofJ^^^^ 
nulphi^^atkyw’a charter is at least 

w^rd ^he^.Sec(uuh it being avdticl^l. .of a.8ttit.lH 

oQOoftbet Courts at Westminster of BlitS ®l3pj\47...Ed* It* 
It is alko aprtdlcd in tile Forest IV>lhof,,^Iwi»i4 %;:.TN epoDhi^da 
much al|ev^ in the latter .copy, f^nji ' ' ’ “ ^ 

Woduidtsoi^rcseinblimcemaybo;tita^jh''"' 
and the jStykoftheClestof King ,11 

m^ida-maj^e Spu^ieiis yet they may 
evidence of d»i?^^tiii|tutyqffemt^ i d^'l 

hir pw!eedeiiikii»U!dtj^w;h^^ - , 

Md^ii|fvm^;lhem<^uld have defe^ tbdr'o^isa^ehdW 
■ Voi. sxxi. NO. dll O ' 
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in the Ancient Cnstiiniill of Kent tlmt ^uris: trtid tire Kentlr^ 
rhymes; two are prcseiwod in the ^rt^ujVted Ifexon V^&eA lifter the 
t\)mjnc«tt the' third is En^Rsb; btit rt!I de- 

rived fironi the Saxons. We may cOrfoboi!%jtigr thke temnrk^, 
by ol>aerv«ig» tliat the Saxon laivs are fret]tiehtly%>tiched ih at 
literativo, and assonant or rhyming sentences; j^engtli^ 

ens tile law wliich he set iqiott ilH iranka of men, by adding) that 
the * Earl and the C/iuii ^ arc to be ef|bally subjected;^ itsl pe- 
nalties* The Tiaiie and the Thmio alivays appear in conjunction. 
In lht*se expressions, tltc allitcrhticn and the antiiheBts are etmal- 
ly in the spirit of northern poetry. The dames of the oatn of 
lidelitv prescribed by the law of Atlicistane, and which was 
jirobabiy much more nntient than die statute in whidr it is in- 
corporated, arc marked by alliteration and rhythtft. In the 
h'risick iav/s, almost cvciy senteficc has as many ‘ rhyme letters * 
ns an Icchindic verse ; and mmt of the hfetorical recitals in tliat 
very singular collection, nrc’ o\'‘i<lently frngmdits of poputaii[ . 
song: Eppo of Hepkow begins his Saxon -Mirror in hoboling 
vorsi^ 

Hhythmical laws may not Inn^d been universal; verse may 
not afways have given its aid ; but, even without this artificisd 
lielp^ the traditionary Teutonic law could not easily be etthced 
from the nieiuory of the peq[)le. Whetherdvil and criminal 
trials were decided in die popular assemblies^ or by a peculiar 
class of hereditary or clectctl judges, in the presence of such 
meetings, tlm law wliicli guided them w^as remembered by eve- 
ry freeman. Unwritten law receives few iniibfations. Whilst 
it lives in the memory of the Imnlsinan and the warrior, it 
does not admit of rhange so readily as >vhen entrusted to the 
parchment of the sc ribe. When letters become known, the 
decree which issues to meet n particular case stands upon re* 
cord, and becomes a pl^'cedertt for future decisions; and too 
great ii poi^ion of the codes of the most civilized nations, con- 
sists bf wm widch ou^ to have had only an ephemeral exist- 
oneg. Siit as' ‘ use and custom ' formed the laW, the 

mandate' df^liie 'l^g'wfdch increased its rigour, or teiiijiered 
its seller ityfer^pem wras fori^titteu when the tKutoi:Jhad 

ci^pla^ fey- some new and signal punislmient, or when 

th# of iKid been compolle<l to eontont them- 

blboc^ fibc. 4'he existence of the ex- 
the gertend rule ; and die people revert* 
The beiit branch flew baek^ When 

whejlicr any^rf die written statutes of Euric 
m the Vlsfgdttdc Berganza, vre know not 
Wluit authority, glosses the brief sentence of IsjdtWe* 
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Euric, bo cvllect^d the law» of bis prodeccssoi^f oddu^ 
thereto ovyUi lu th<i ohroiucl^ of ISoii Mdltuiy Euric hf 
baid to bo * t)>c,kuig >vtio gave the Goths a Catholic law’*-^ 
Got/iis Ifgm Caihulkam dadU* iNoidu^r 1 Jorento* tlic lost eiU# 
tor of the Eiioro Juzgo, nor h»'vc attempted to cx« 

plain ibis obscore expression, Bei'ganza retbrs it to EiuVs 
coi^veraion from the liercbica of Arius, But nmy it not simply 
signifyi that he gave some universal law to the Gothic nation ? 
Cardinal Baronius was of opinion, tliat dm Visigoths had been 
previously subject to the laws of TJicodorick the Ostrogoth; 
but the reign of Tlieodoriek in Spain is involved in great ob- 
scurity; and tliere does not appear to be sufficient giomul for 
rejecting the authority of Isidore, who considers Euric os die 
first legislator of the Vi^igodis. 

The legislation of Euric Wasi confined to his own pcople« 
But Alaui#:, the son of Euric, confinned to his Homan, ami 
ptirbaps to his Gothic subiects, in die Gaulish provinces, the 
use of the Civil law, by the promulgation (A, I). 506) of an 
ttbridgeinent of the Theodosiun ccnle, bomotimos called die Anian 
bi eviary^ from the name of the Gothic senator, whose oificial 
signature certified die authenticity of die royal decree, which 
was also subscribed by Goarlc, count of the sacred palace- The 
Thcoclosian code was the basis of tbc new system of lcgislat«on ; 
but many regulations were extracted from die Constitutions of 
the Emperors, and the w'orks of such of die Koniou lawyers as 
were received as autliority in die Roman tribunals^ 

It is very important to observe, that the legislative authority 
of the Visigothic kings, was excrcLswl by them in concurrence 
with the iiatioiia) councils. The GoUiic rulers imitated the state, 
and perhaps uttein})tc*d to assume the power of the Roman em- 
perors ; but their decrees could not legally command obedience, 
unless sanctioned by those assemblies, which, in 8])ain, were al- 
ways held at 1 olcdo. The clergy and the nobles dbcus$ed die 
pro^msitioiis made by die monarch ; and die people to 

die decrees which were iranied by die prelates and pultfdne offi- 
cers. In the six first councils of Toledo, die acts are signed only 
by the ecglcsuistical membois; and the consent of die people is 
not alvftiys expressed. In the fourth council of Tpledti^ tho 
question is put by the dignified Prelates ; and rfie body cw thq^ 
clergy and Uic |Koi)lc answered — ‘ He who prcsiuiies to violate, 
our decree, let him be Anathema Marunatfia^ ‘ The tendi ^ 
^ of the 16th council was enacted by ‘ die prioste,of th^Lord, tfta' 
^nobles of the palace, the clergj', and nil the pec^O/ Yet 
much was loft to the discretimi of the scribes; if 
concluded, tlmt the composition of these Assemblies wjis 
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imifonn, noivvithfetuTKling the varisiUans in tl)C.{bm$ of th^iiw 
tilnniu'nUi in nhicli their proceedings fo-e recorded* 

It wiiH from such a Golhip council, diat the code of Alaric, 
though collected from the decrees of the emperors, and the o^ 
pinioi^s of the Roman jurists, ilerived its validity. AtjArles, 
the Gothic moniu'ch assembled his bishops oiid h»g nobles. 
With their consent, he promulgated the code in which their 
deliberations, as he declared to his subjects, had explained the 
obscurities,, and amended the errors, of the laws of Rome. 
This ^vm a proud assertion ; but the Anian BrcviaiT retained 
its authority, at a period when the sources from which it was 
derived were nearly forgotten; and, until the recovery ofiithc 
P.indectH, it was the principal, if not the only code, from w icli 
a knowledge of the Civil law was gained by the jurists of Gaul 
and Spain*. . 

/Vlaric gave an impulse to the Gotliic legislation, which con- 
tinued till the extinction of the monarchy; and guided the Vi- ' 
sigothic kings ajid tlieir councils in the formation of the succes- 
sive digests or coin))iIations' of the Gothic I aw.*) : Altliough his 
Breviary was not received in ISpain, yei the Spaniah councils Ibl- 
lowod the exaiiij)le which Goaric and the juagnulcs of the court 
of Alaric had afforded them. LfiovtajLi), the Arian King, 
acquired the title of the legislator of the Goths as well as Eiiric* 

• and his image, according to the ohl traditions of Sjniiii, wa*^ 
painted ‘ in long robes* in robts of peace, * more truly honour- 
able than the corslet or the helm. lie revised, sajs Ibidort*, 
Sikh laws of Euric as ;vere objectioiflible ; and lie added new 
laws lO meet the «.scs for which Euric had ii(»t pro\ided. The 
code of Kurie, llioi' ^h imperfect, and requiring tlic'^e enlarge- 
nieiitb, was }ct redundant; and Lcovigild abiogrted many su- 
perfluous laws. IVIany of the laws of the heretical Imdier were 
abrogated or co* reeled in their turn by his Catholic son, Ke- 
CAunno, (froiTiG2I loGiil); and law'^ of GuNOJiMAii, and Si- 
JKBUTO, equally Catholic and intolerant, arc found in the ge- 
neral colleefi<>n. 

A lUorq Important era in tlic history of the Gothic law is 
Ibuned by the leign of Sisenanjk), who, in the council 
of Toledo, tu exhorted the assembly to bear ui mind the 
deerees his predecessors — to protect the rights of the church 
—and j^eonrect the abuses which had arisen fi-ora the neglect 
of discipline. In the ucts^ bl’ the council, as they 

, ilOgir CfKihty the compilation of any general digest of the Gotliic 
h* ttunotftjedt but the ancient and uniform tradition of 
jlfouin con$ideire<l the Tueio Juzgo us ‘ the book which was 
made by sixty-six. bishop'^, in tlie presence of King Sisenando, 

* iu the 4th council of Toledo ; * and Sisenando, like Lcovi--* 
gildo, M^as painted ‘ iu long robes, iu robes of peace. * 
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CifiNDASViNTO eiioctei! many good laws ; butit may.be doubt- 
ed whether he iiiiclortook a general revision oi' the code. The 
Sth council of Toledo was convened in 653 by Rr.cicsvj. who 
directed it to revise and new arrange the existing code. The 
digest was executed aiul promulgateil by the decree of the * glo- 
rious King Rccesvinto, ’ which appears at the head of the se- 
cond book of tlie Visigothic rode. J In tliis decree he recites 
the correction of the laws which had taken place under his sanc- 
tion, and that they ‘ followed in tlie book ' in the order in which 
tluw had been disposed. 

Ring BAMBAf issued several decrees intended to check llio 
declension of military ardour amongst his subjects ; but this un- 
fortunate monarch was deprived of his throne by a strange device, 
suggested by the crnll and ambition ol Ervigius. The nsuiper 
attcjnptcd to win the aflcctioiis t>f tlie Goths, by recommending 
-the inember.s of the 12th council of Toledo j to moderate the pains 
aind forteitures with which the neglect of military service was visit- 
ed by the existing la^ ; and, with a fliir show of equity and mode- 
ration, he cliarged the council with the iask of coiTecting the de- 
fedls of the Gothic law^. The revi«*ioJi took place; but the aU 
terutions thus made were considered alter the death of Ervigius as 
ill-adnsed ; and the decrees which he and the council had repeal- 
ed, \verc restoj-ed by the orders of Flavils Egica, under whose 
reign the code uiiilerwent its last revision. He directed them 
to retain those laws only which had been in force * from the 
reign of King Cliindasviiito to the reign of King Bomba*— thus 
excluding all the laws of Ervigius, at the smac time tliat he 
evaded passing a direct censure on his memory. We hasten 
to the conclusion of this tcdiou.s outlifie of the histoiy of the 
(lolhic code. The laws of Witijsa, ** v ho a]l<>wcd the priests 
as many concubines as they could afford to keep, arc said to 
have been effaced by the piety of later kings; and a few laws, 
attributed to RoOaioo, the last of the Goths,J| were, if Mo- 
rales be accurate, inserted under the jn'opcr heads in xhe t:o<l€ of 
l^gica. 

rrom these repented revisions *resulU'd' the digest of Visigo- 
thic law% now existing in two texts, viz. thc'^ Leges 
»?/?;?, ^^pnblished by Lindenbrogius, and repeated by other edi- 
tors: and the Spanish translation, known by the "name of the 

§ Fuero Juzgo, Lib. 2. Tit. 1. Leg. 8. In the Latin text, Lib* 2* 
Tit. 1. c* 9. this law is given, not to Kocesvinto, but to Ghhtdas^ 
vinto. Internal evidence supports the reading of ihe Fherp 
^hich we have followed, 
t A. D. 672-80. 

*,A. P. 70W1. 


t A. D. 68L ' 

J| A.D. 71 M6, 
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nrcOKPfl tn , *. r ” Latm text, ihc rubric ‘ aiitioiia ' is 

5SS=S2;*>E#5P 

iPP^iis 

]^S nf 10.1 . . \^nuli: do Liimimmm^i quov^^ « 

.« -Itoifj s:rs.ii: «p»- 

Sfc '& iT'’"'"; r-'"^'* *■' "»■• “f siiri's- 

ViistUt, C iilvo and Nuno llnstii'H* *inr] * 

amricofLibol- Jii'lr 

^UTOj flitcrv^jiids cori'tipUid into I^ibro Tnyif^ xi*! 

- 'tCk™ ';, r wci! rl,“ ,;“i : 

Jstw«;i^4j»„ eWe, l™ tell witaXurS” 

^ iX*f;:ndeinos que non nrcRento al 
♦ From the fourth council to tlie sei’cntccnth. 
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iiig the kin^ by the bishops and mogiiafes of tlic* pulacc, aiul tbe 
pc«>pic, dchuc his duties, and denounce the pcMutities of high 
treasonj-— being in feet the coiistitntional bw^of the (lotiiic imi- 
nareby. This exordium is wanting in the ‘ I-^cges Wisigotho- 
rum. * And tliis circumstance, therefore, iacUneK m to conjec- 
ture, that the MS. from which the hitter were pruned ^as not 
the genuine Spanish code, but that it was intcndoci tor the um‘ 
of the Visigoths who fled to France. These ftigitives, as \\v 
liavc atrcaily noticed, rotahu^ their Gothic laws ; but, as they 
could not need the collection relating to the right!» of the (lo-. 
Jtliic Lings it is probable that it would bo omidixl by tlu^ir 
•transcril)ei'^. 

Ambrosio d(' Monihs saw an * exceedingly ancient^ MS. in 
die Cathalral Library at Toledo, in which, alter each Latin law, 
t!ic same law fbilo\^ed in Casplion, If UiIh Castilian version 
was the«same as now appears m the printed Fuero Jiwgo, the 
, Latin code was tliat which we suppose to liav(‘ been the autlicn- 
tic text in i!«;e in Spain. M'heii Sotelo visited the Cathedral 
Library, the jMS. b.^I diMap)>earc<l : he, therefore, accuses Mo- 
rales of having gisen a nihtakon acc<;nnl of some olb^r MS.: 
Jhit Ambrosio, the Tom lL*iirne of Sp.iin, wtih not /likely to 
blunder in these matters. ^ New and oonoct editions both of 
the Latin code and of the Fuero Jnzgo would have biHJii given 
In the Spanish Aeadeiiikiiinv, iftbcii labours had not Ix'eu inter- 
rupted hy the imasitai <d* die Fremfi, 

The dune uiiicli each of the Gotiiic king^, from Euric to 
llodrigo, had in tlie code, as it now exi> ts, cannot be satis- 
iactorilv as^e? mined. 'Hie learned lia\e enjj»ycd their usual 
amusement; loininentator duiLeh hi'!» head at commentator, md 
more doubts are raised by them than can be casllj satisli <1. 
A toiispicuous place is held by the decrees of il^'cesvii/to ; am? m 
his icign the codeaj^peers to have taken its jiresenl fonn, (ini* 
solitary manuscript ascrilxs to Ervigius the dccrco width we 
have (]u;>l<’d i\> of Reeosxiuto. And on tlii^ euthori^^ (>idy, Wa- 
tina hail thought fit to (lifier from every other writet Vr*tio has 
treated on this subjt'ct, anti to sujjpose that llio digest of tir- 
vighw ij preserved in the Fuero .lu/go, though all ihe chronicieh 
oi Sii^in proclaim him as tbe corrui^ter of the Inwa, 

Inc ancient” ipad mientitled luws^ere att/'ibutecl b;fr ViHa- 
diego, to Euric or T.fH>\igiId, to Sisenando or Saint ^^Iridote, 

^ W1iil£ft this Article is passnig through tlu' press, we barn, that 
the iSpatnsh Acadenneians have complied tlicir editioit; tt copy 
(wlitreof, and probably the onl) one wbith has cravetjiedi of^patpi 
has been tiaasnutted by them to M. Hayaouard/the, 
estimable Secretary of the Frrncli Institute. ( ^nfortunatety 
HOI hud an opportunity' of inuking use of this publicatioti * ^ 
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Inidore presided at the 4fth Council of Toledo; and oldiough 
the suppositiou is unconfirmed by liistorical evidence, it is 
not wholly improbable but that the national code of the Goths 
may owe its origin to the .diligence of the Metropolitan of 
Seville, Those who ascribe the compilation to Isidore, arc sup- 
ported in tbe^coniecture, by ob^rving that there are portioiiif of 
the Gothic law which ,are given in his words. And to the cha|}- 
ter oa the degrees of affinity (Lib. iv. Til. L), the name ol' Isi- 
dore is prefixed in die decretals of Gi'iitiafi, where it is also in- 
serted. A deep knowledge, both of the Gothic and tlic Roman 
laws, was required by the compiler of the coile; and none could 
have been better qualified for the task than Isidore, the first his- 
torian of the Visigoths, Accident often fans the latent spark of 
genius into flame; and the fame of Isidore is rcierred to on ac« 
cident, which may have been ini^ented to account for it. When 
a sclioolboy, he was very idle, played truant, and ran away into 
the fields. After wandering about, he became weary and tliirstjv 
and stopped at a well. The stone rOund the brink of the well 
was hollowed into grooves and channels. They excited the cu- 
riosity of the boy and the good woman w ho was drawing wnter, 
explained the cause ol‘ tliis appearance ; — the stone was chan- 
nelled by the constant rubbing of the bucket-rope. The future 
bisho}) then bethought himself, that if the hiirtl rock could 
thus be worn tluougli by the soft and yielding substance, surely 
his own dulness might give way to application and industry; 
and thus pondering, he returned to his home — iind instantly 
passed into u new life and being. The studies over w^liicli he 
had slumbered in weariness, now affbrdeil nought but delight ; 
gild he prosecuted tl»oin with such energy, that he became the 
most learned man of his age and country. In the rich inonas- 
tcMT of St Isiiloi 0 , at Seville, a fragment of the well stone may 
yet be seen by the curious pilgrim. We shall not reejuire our 
readers to swear by the relic ; but even those who hesitate to 
receive the^legeud. as perfect truth, will admit the ingenuity of 
the fable. [Isidore’s compositions bear witness to his exUMisive 
learning. Comments on the scripture, and refutations of here- 
tical doctrines^ W’ore perhaps to bo expected from a^priniato 
the dmrch, ,But his chief work is the rcSUlt of 

years of the wio^t,varied Ktiidy, Tlie critic may smile at some 
,oi*his fiiUidful etymologies; yet no onliiiary cajiacity could have 

{ ilunn^ iind cxe|puten such a comprehensive Encyclopicdia, 
^mbradii^ all wiis known in theology, and history, and 
"ijciciic:^, ^lA^Heral literature. 

Ther^^f'^ m nation in Eumpe whose early history is so un- 
as that of the Visi^ths. — Even the Hungarians have 


Copious chroniclers. Without doubt, many historical ino-i. 
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numcnts must liave perished in the general wreck. The Visi-go- 
thic HagioloOTj a valnable though neglected depositoiy of mate- 
rials for the history of the luidclTc ages, is comparatively seaiitj'. 
No Gregory or liede arose during the tuinultuons conflicts m 
which the (joths were engaged, in tne eariier periods of the reviv- 
ing monarchy ; and, when they hod leisure for the cultivation of 
liferature, tradition liad faded away. A dark and barbarous ct)- 
louring is given to the annals of the Visigotlis by the ecclesias- 
tics, \^io are our sole historical guides. In their concise and 
jejune chronicles, we meet with nothing but buttles, miracles^ 
and murders. More infiirmatioii respecting the state of society 
amongst the Visigoths, may be gained from their laws, wliicli 
cast a transient gleam of light on the maimers and morals of the 
people to whom this body of jurisprudence was adapted. 

• From the great care which the Gothic kings bestowed upon 
the revision of their code, it is evident that courts of justice 
Jmd attained that importance which belongs to them only 
amongst a rich and settled, and perhaps an unwarlike people. 
Until the reign of Charlemaine, the Franks needed no other 
law than that which L'lovis had brought from the Salic land; 
w’hilst, amongst the Visigoths, each generation requirtKi a 
revision of the former law; — so rapkl were the changes whicli 
were taking place in society. With the Romanized inha- 
bitants of Spain, the Goths were fast amalgamating; nor 
do we discover, in their law’s, any indication of the haughty 
contempt in which the tributary Roman was held by the 
Frank or the Lombard. His litc or limb was not valued bv 
the Gothic legislator with degrading inferiority. Both Gotli 
and Roman were equally calleu to the defence of their country ; 
and the jircjudiccs which once prevented the conquerors and 
the conquered from uniting in the holiest and softest bond, no 
longer existed. Recesvinto ‘ anxious for the welfare of his 
people,' gave a legal sanction to the intermarriages of the 
Goths and the Romans; and, expressing his sentiments in lan- 
guage equull} honourable and conciliatory to both nations, he 
ileclarcd that he was repealing an ancient law, which kept those 
asuudc]|^who were equal in dignity and in lineage. 

Tlftis far we bail the progress of social order and humanity 
but the pages which attest the increasing civili^aticm .of the Visi- 
goths, disclose, at the same time, the cnielty andprofligai^ which 
disgraced thchi. The precious metal was debes(^'; and even 
adversity did not consume its impure alloy. We wquld toeak 
with respect of the failings of the Spaniards; fo^; 
the gooa principle has strongly wrestled with the evit 
their Royal banner is drenched in tears and gore ; atid the isiik 
which have so deeply stained the Spanish nation, arc coitinfon 
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to them and their Visigotliic ancestors. Amidst the revolutions 
ol’ einj>ires, national character seems ciidueij with inicorK|uer- 
nble vitality, niul retains to th<‘ last its original jKscuIiarities. 
TliC lessons acquired by the hilant comm on weal tli .arc seldom 
uiilearned in pros)X'rity, or in ilccay. Nations acquire habits as 
well as men ; and it is tlius thiitbotii are formed to vice or Virtue* 
When the Visigi)thic monarchy arose again, its moral d.e- 
formities manifested tiicmselves afresh. — Ihuer fruit laid loaded 
the parent tret‘ ; and bitter fruit was pnaluced by the scion 
when it cjune to bearing age. The same bigotry which aflcr- 
wanls kindled the lu'Hish fires of the Inquisition, and die cruelty 
wJddi dcwoiircd the inhabitants of Anicrica, dictated the in- 
Itninan atal persecuting edicts of Sisenando, and ilecesvijito, 
and of SiselnUo. ^ A tone of unvaiitnl luirshness jiervades the 
flodiic code, betraying* the tetnper of the legislator, as w^li 
as the sins ol‘ Jiis jieople. No prop'ortion is obseVTable lie- 
Iwcen cjune and puiiislnnent. 81 ave.rv, and the scourge, 
are <lenouiJced for th.o most unequal (offences; and slavery, 
amongst the Visigoths, existed jn ail its iniiiiitigated horrors. 
III. the seventh council of Tolc'ilo, die king is cxiiorted by the 
fathers to reign in iiiorcy. Ilec<*svinlo prohibits his successors 
from indulging in the luxury ol* ibrgiveiK^ss. f If the king, in 
his 7;//?/, chose t() sjiarc the life of the state criminal, Jletcsvinto 
<]ecIaros, tlmt the eyes of die pariloncd traitor were lo be dug 
out, and the hair and skin to he torn from his forehead, and 
he was lo receive an hundred stri})es, and be a slave as long ns 
he lived, ho tliat he might linger out his cxistcMice in wretchoa- 
iicss and pain. J A free wouiau, uno oeeahie a iiarlot, was 
after the third convict o]i, to receive three liundred sti’ipes, be*- 
ing one hundred iiku'c ihiui were iiiflicud for any other oifeiicc; 
and she was to be given, as a slave, to some poor caililf (algun 
mezquino), in order thal; her loss of liberty iniglit be citlciuled 
With gi’calcr inisciy. 11118 provision exhibits an odicnis refine- 
ment of cruelty. However Iiuniiluiting to imman natuiv the tact 
may be, it is too ccataiiu that the pmu* iihui always crtishcs his 
dependants; lie thinks he cult only assert his superiority by 
brutality : he tears tiait kindness w^ill make the ineniiil^pqunl to 
the master. IJcavier still were the jmuishinents wlsich aVaited 
the imchuste,. Jf tilready in a state of servitude; she was also to 
receive three humiKd l.tshes, and the skin and hair were to be 
torn from bet" tbrrfiead^ Even the ntiiiisters of it was 

* Tho,^-1wiSio}o of the last book of the Latin text is composed of 
Jaws dieted by these prirrees against Jews and heretics* , , 

iib: o. tit. 4 . J. f). — L. W. lib. 2 . tit. 1. i. 7 . r ’ 

.T. hb. b. tit. 1. 1. 17 . 
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feared, wouM recoil, fi-om tlie infllctioti of siicli punishments; 
und Rdcesvinto tlierclbre enacts, that the who does not 

fuffir the decree, Is himself to re?ccivc an linndrecl lash^, an<l 
to forfeit Unity ‘ sueldos/ Whenever the lawgiver rages for 
the presciyation of good morals, forgetting that charity is his 
first duty, bis heart is rotten to the core. The greatest corrup- 
tion of manners is also indicate by the savage laws against 
luliiltcry. The adulterer was put in the power of the huslinnd ; 
— ^jind the woman seduced by a marrtetl man, was delivered to 
the offended mfcj in order that she might glut her jealousy. — 
iStich wwe the Goths. The lust of Rodrigo brought down the 
punishment which awnited the transgressions of ti»e nation ; and 
the Visigotlilc lion fell beneath tlic avenging sabre of tJie Saracen 
invader. 

By the Civilians, the Gothfc code has been praised for its 
offinity to the Civil law. Cujacius has exagg(‘rat<‘d tliis nilini- 
'ty. A writer of deserved reputation has passed intt> the contrary 
extreme. * * Towards the close of the 6th century, ’ he tells im, 

^ wlieii the Saxons were masters qf the most fertile provinces of 
‘Britain, the Franks of Gaul, the IJuns of Pannonia, the Goths 
of Spain, and the Goths and Lombards of Italy, and the adja- 
cent provinces, * — * very few vestiges of the Uomati policy, jii- 
rispnulence, arts and literature, remained; new fonnvSofgoYcni- 
mont, new laws, new manners, new dresses, new languages, and 
hew n.amos of men and countries, w^ei'c everywhere introduced, * 
tlobcrLsoii bius erred in tliis general view. Expressions which 
arc not inaccurate wlien employed in describing the state of Bri- 
tain, or Pannonia, do not convey a Just idea of Gaul or Italy, 
and still less ol’ Sjiain. 

The invaders were thinly sautcml amongst the oi iglnal j)(>pn- 
lation. Difference of language (lid not long confimie lo 
the Visigoths from the ancient inhabitants oi the ct'untrv. If it be 
desirable that nations should retain their national character, un- 
changed by fi>reign intercourse, the builders of the Tower 'ot‘ Ba- 
bel deseiwc the hTessirigsofmaiikird for producing the ednfusiem 
of tongues. Neither tlic deepest river, nor the higliest mountahi, 
caj^ %‘jifRratc nation fioni nation so effectually as astuangb lan- 
^lage. Nay, even a slight (1ivciT;ity in idiom, nnuecent or a tone, 

^ will constitute an almost impasstible barrier. 'This barrier disi^js- 
jiearod. So C(anj)i<nely was the language of the Vlsigfiths ba- 
nished by the liotmvcc^ that it has\scarcely Ibll a vestigt*, es- 
cq>t the names ]>rcsorved in history, and cevtum thte of 
land honour. The tennination of the names of Cilijlt^a^ Pamela, 
jOi^d the like, is Mit'.sogothic. and approiichcs to- a 

i* Robertson — History of Charles die Vlh.— of i. 

I 
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which frequently ocairs in the dialect of the Gcnnan Switzcr% 
ti^e neighbours of the German Suevi. Other of their names are 
nearer to the Icelandic, or Norsk, Let the ancient language of 
the Goths have been what it may> it was disused by them at a 
very early period of their history. It has been supposed, but 
most erroneously, that the Spaniards retained the Maesogothic 
characters of Ulpliila till the celebrated council of Leon, when, 
as we are told by Alonso, ^ the scribes were ordered to disuse 
the "roledaii mode of W'riting, invented by Don Golfidas^ thtf 
lainous bishop of the Goths, ’ and to adopt die French alphabet. 
Not a tittle, however, of the penmanship af‘ Don Golfitfas ever 
existed ill Spain ; and there is reason to supi>09e that it never 
Wiis used elsewhere, but in the copies of his translalioii of the 
Ci'jspcl. * The very difficult handwriting in which die an- 
— — — * . . — 

* In their inscriptions, and in the rubrics of the books, ^ the Spa- 
nish Goths, like the Homans of the Lower empire, were fond of using 
combined capitals — of monogrammailzing. This mode of writing i*s 
now common in Spain, on the sign-boards and on the shop-fronts^ 
w’here it has retained its place in defiance of die canons of the 
(^nincil. The Goths, however, retained a truly Gothic custom in 
tlioir writings. The Spanish Goth sometimes subscribed his name ; 
or ho drew a monogram like the Roman Emperors, or the sign of 
tiie cross like the Saxon ; but not unfrequently he affixed strange 
and fanciful rmu-ks to die deed or charter, bearing a close resem- 
blance to die Runic or magical knota of which so many have been 
engraved by Peringskiold, and other Northern antiquarians. De- 
scription cannot convey an idea of such arbitrary signs. We there- 
to re copy the following (see below.) The first is the mark of Gundi- 
salvo Tellez, affixed to a charter, dated in the year of the era 84?0. 
The second was used by the Abbot Ovecus, and Peter his nephew, 
in the year of the era 886, King Ramiro reigning in Oviedo, and 
Fernan Gonzales in Castile. The third was affixed by Didaco Or* 
doniz, Roderico Ordoiiiz, Tarasia Ordoiiiz, and Argilo Ordoiiiz, 
to a charter of donation executed in die era 1018. These are all 
Visigothic. The fourth, a Runic cipher, which may be compared 
with them, is given by the learned Swede in his Annotations upon 
•the Life of TUe^oric ; and it is taken, with others, from ar ^cient 
Icelandic inaiivtsjb^.ipt. Father Andres Marina supposes that^ tlii&se 
xnarks V9&t^jprinicd dr stamped. The clause with which ,the deed^ 

X 2 - 3 ' 4 
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cient Spw^ MSS. we wi tten» and whicli Aldrote, whocivt-.^ 
a specunan of it, calls Gothic, is the same wiUi what is sonie- 
tunts <^Ied appellations conv^-ing Iwse and incor- 

rect Idea*. Ma^i wra m possession ol a deed, written in this cha- 
racter, m tile 444, before the Gothic inwision. It was die 
notoal hand of die ancient Romans, widiont ami thing of Gothic 
« dic^e. Nether in readiugi or in writing, did the Go. 

mic SnaniAnift nwA oiiarlit ¥Tl^l*s . i ” . . 


tine Spenards owe ought to Llfila; their language was brok- 
en Latin. All grammar was lost^ yet it was. essentially Latin 

TiotwitnRfnnifirifr itK ni;ii»KrtriGmu otsri - i 



was sudr Latin as he should have expected to liave hcjinl Ironi » 
Roman slave, sulky from the bastinado, came a great dcid nearer 
^ te the truth than he imagined. . If die famous letter of St Jauo 
^ had boea wTitten in such Bomance as Is employed in the charmr 
granted to the town of Ovialo by the Emperor Alfonso, we 
iTiight have been half inclined to believe that it was penned bv 
the Apostle. For one word that is dearly of TcnUniic origiii, 
III the Romance of Spani, there are ten in die Volgure of It^v 
and an hmulred m the la?iguc Itomanc of GuuL ‘ 

Thus Uonianizcd in language and in manners, the Visiuoths 
soon became famihar with the civil laws. Euric held his court 
at Arles, m Narbonensic Gaul, a province where the iurisDru- 
denceot Rome was fully established j and the subtle ingennitv 
ol the horurn w'as blcatlcd with die simple eiiuity of the Go 
thic AUhmg, by the cminsellors of the first legislator of the Visi- 
gotliSs It is true, that Rccesvinto had prohibited the indicl'il 
employment of the Roman law. But in liis address to the coun- 
cil of. Toledo, he adopted die words of Justinian’s instructions 
to Iriboman imtl Ins associates; and the Fiiero Juzgo has bor- 

end, ‘ nia^ propria signuiii iW,^^^ is perhaps^mbiguous im- 
port ; but te might have added several strong facts in support of his 
epiiuon. fwenty-seyen years after the date of the first charter of 
Crundisalvo Tellez, has widow Flamula granted die town of Redrcna- 
les to the abbot and monks of Cardena, for the good of Guinlisalvo’v: 

the ‘ sign ’"which she made ‘ witli her oWn hand, ’ is the 
Mme as that which was made by Gundisalvo. This cerianlv showa 
^at she inherited the stamp which te had used in fib Iti^ t f T w Tlie 
four childmn of Ordoiio all use one ‘ sign,’ which was probably diet 
of thmr fatter or ^ily. One ‘sign ’ is used by Ovecus the wefo. 
and Peter die nephew. It was therefore a stamp which each one af* 
fixed. It has been tliought, that die silver letters of the Gospels of 
Ulfila were stamped or printed upon the purple parchment by move- 
able typw or tools. Did Fust and Guttenberg only revive the art 
•f their Gothic ancestors i o / . u™ wt 
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rowed mncli in matter, ami more in manner, from diose ‘ foreign 
laws, ’ wliieh he recommeiMlecl to the private stud^ of the mU 
vocaie. The. Gothic kings were jealous of Uie poetical author 
rity of the emperors, not distriistliil of the wisdom of tlicir 
laws. w'ore willing to profit bv the leiirning of the Ro- 

iiuin law, whilst they iittcntiveiy gmU*acd against such an uecep- 
ifiiice of its doctrines, as might liavc been construed into a taci{ 
acknowledgement of the In.uerial authority: And 4d>Quglr0d 
coi.stitiitloii.s and rescripts or the emperorh, and theiustitutidufir 
aiui sentences of Cains and Papiiiaiu, and Paulus and UlpiJthy 
were corrected or defoiiiied by the boldne-H and .ignorance uf' 
tl)e liarbarian iegislaft.rs v/noin Alarle had,asSejul>ie<i vet tlrff 
law of ClolJjic Gaul w'as Koman, aud it could sca£CL»y i‘ai) to af-; 
feet the maxima and practice of the tribmiuni/ of the same mo- 
jiarchy hevoiid the rnountiiins. .• 

Other causes assisled to extend the sphere of Roman juris* ^ 
prudence. It gnijicd ground by each revision of tlie Visigothic 
in the VisigoiJiic couuciis. It was the deep policy of tlie 
Roman Bishops, long before they had confirmed t])eir usuqjcd 
authopity over the other churches of the West, to tench the prlest- 
lu:od to consider Italy as their country, the eterual ciiy as their 
home. Every member of the hierarchy lived urdcr f he civil luw^ ; 
and the persons and pro])city of the clergy were cxcn.ptLd from 
tl;e Barbaric lav/s of the State, ami judged exclusively by the code 
winch the spiritual crnpne had adopted. Amongst the prelates 
■who sat in the \'isigothic councils, inany%ere Spaniards of Ro* 
man kindrcxl, others were foreigiiers to the Goths in birtli-piace 
as well as in blooil ; all were aliens by nlucation. The business 
ofiegi elation devolvfH.] ujjou those wdiopreiloininated in number, 
whose functions enfi rced res^pect, and whose learning brought' 
conviction. The wu*alih of the Goths now consisted no long- 
er oj’ flocks c.nd herds. New regulations were rcc|uircd to pro- 
tect them in the enjoyment of' UK'ir jwojierty, and to regulate 
its acquisition and transniissioii. L.mw' Iiad become a science: — 
the action was ti' be prosecuted according to form and rule; — 
cases arose, to v.hich the old ‘ unwrillen customs’ could no 
lona’er ap])lyr ami \s!ieu tlie council, in obedicMice to lh(i orders 
of the mcuutrcb, deiibc'ratcd on (he Jaw, thew would * suppd^\he 
dolieicncies ^ from the wMsdoni of Jusliniaii or Theodosius , 
and in: * correcting its siipcrflaitK'S, ’ many anticpic usages, 
taught by the ‘ AH-wisc One,’ and to which llie Goths adhered 
with :jreligious veneration, as long a% they met in tuiiiultiiou,s 
freeiSm on the hill of judgment, and uiulcr the lowering sky, . 
ai^tretl al)Hiird or iuiquitoiw to the pious Fathers of the coim- 
Jf^Sscmhled in I lie splendid choir oi Toledo. - 

codeof a rich and jmwerful nation enabled ihem to fill up 
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tlio meagre 01itline,nft(l to eoniioot the seattoretl porflon^^ of the old 
Into a regular system. Mothotl, order nnd gcieiice, 
were given to tbe ^tliic customs by tho^e who laid stiidicil in the 
jnigcs of Ihc Digest, ynmii the King issued a cluerec, his scribes 
and chancellors couched it xii the language of au 'Ihipcrial n^script. 
Hie Gothic warrior was wrappecl in the lloimui togju Tlie rend- 
QYf who compares tlie Visl^thic code with the other barlmriaii 
laws, will instantly perceive the dR)rts made by the Gothic law- 
yers to assimilate themselves in langungo, and consequently in 
feeling, to iho Roman jurists. Neither the Biu^gundian nor the 
F rank, nor tlie Lombard, woultl dispense witli those of 

€irt^ of Teutonic origin, expressing ideas for which ho strict 
e(juivalent can be found in dassicaf Lntin. They write in 
iMtin^ concise, technical and barbarous. The latiniiy of the 
^Gothic laws is florid — sometimes vloqucnl. It may be deficient 
all barbaric roots are studiously avoided, ('ivil 
rights arexlifinetl in the language of the Roman jurists ; and the 
Teutonic fines and penalties ot the criminal arc designated !)y 
expressions whieli tlivest tliein in appearance of their barbaric 
character. As a specimen, we give the lollowing, — an ‘ an- 
cient * Jaw, perhaps, of the age of Slscnaiulo. 

‘ Qui iilium aut flliam alicujus ingenui vel iiigenua,' plagiaverit, 
aiit sollicltavei'it, et in populos nostros, vel in alias regiones transferri 
fecerit, hujus scelcris auctor, patri aut matri, fratribuscpic si fuerint, 
sive proximis parentibus in potestate tradutur, ut ilJi occiilendi aut 
vendondi euiu habeaiit postoslateni. — Aut si voluerint, compositionem 
hoinicidii Ub ipso plagiatorc consequantur, id est solidos quingentos ; 
quia parentibus venditi aut plagiati non levius esse potest, quain si 
hotnicidium fuisset admissuni. — Quod si emu cx peregrinis ad pro- 
priam regioneau poluerit revocare plagiator, CCL solidos, hoc cst 
medietatom homicidii cxsolvat : Aut si non hubiicrit unde componat 
ipse subjaceat aervituti.'— Lc,"’. IVisi^^alh. L 7, tit. c. :i. 

Its verbosity forms a strong contrast to the larcvity of the 
analogous statute of the Lombard Lnilpraiu!. 

* Si quis liberum hominein foris provinciam vondiderit, et proba- 
tum fuerit, componat xmiripJH ejus, tanquaui si euin occidisset. ' — 
Leg. Longob. lib. *2, tit. 2J), c. 2. 

IJHTfit is seen that tlie Gothic law oxprcssi's the Teutonic 
*iXitrigiUy or the blood -fine, by a circumlociititm. The Ltnn- 
iJnrd begins his enactment with stiff and formal * Si quis;’ and 
compresses it in two lines. — On the contrary, the GoUde legisr 
jlator seeks to give his law an elegant turn; and he is iniuutc 
and special, and inveighs against the crime. Rut the object of 
both laws is exactly the sjUnc; and of both, the origiiml wa# 
perhaps the same Teutonic law vei se, 

Altliough the jurisprudence of tile . G'i ills was modified aud af* 
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fitted by the civil luw, yet it a«.s'ertt*(l its independence, and in 
tlie main it retained i ts pristine stracturc?. ] ^artitiHy adopted^ anil 
I'V tlic vi'iil of the legisliUure, the civil law continued subser- 
vient to the Barbaric customs with which it was incorporatcil ; 
riiid wet have seen, tliat, except in the Ibrm under which it Jiad 
been so 'simrtiorted, the judge could not ;dlow it to be^pioted. 
Many portions of the civil law have been received into the Eng- 
lish coiTunon Jaw nearly bv the same means ; and, without appeal- 
ing to the Pandects, tfic English courts receive their regulations 
for suecessTons ah intestato^ througli the medium of the statute 
of distribirtioTis. The criminal law of the Visigotlis remained 
truer to its Teutonic origin- Bkws and wounds were compeii- 
sateil by a fixed ami apparently iiuulecjnate fine ; and the mur- 
dorer, except in one or two aggravateil cases, could equally make 
his peace witli money. • • ^ 

We have spokcMi hitherto only of what may be^pfiSrhlcwd ' 
the statute laws of the Visigoths; but it must be sup.- ^ 
loosed tlmt the wlicde IxKly of their law appears in the twelve 
ijooks of t))e A^isigotljie code. TJiey had their coniinon or 
traditionary law, still existing in ‘unwritten usage-s and cus- 
toms,* as w'oll ns their written law; and we arc supported by 
analogv' in a'cscrting, that this common law’^ often spoke, when thV 
stiitnle law was silent. It outlived the monarchy; and wo now 
collect it from the ‘ Fueivs * or ancient customs of Castile and 
Leon. The customs in question are preserved in the charters 
of the towns wliicli gave by-laws to the inhabittints, confirming 
the iinwiitteii common law of the country, sometimes with great- 
er or lessor modifications in the detail, but agreeing in general 
principle*-. * Wo eijuiilly discover them in tne acts of Cortes, 
which, to borrow the expression of Sir Edward Coke, are often 
‘ affirmances of the common law. * The traditionary Euoros of 
Castile nko formed the basis of tlie ‘Fuero Viejo do Castiella. ’ 
which received its last revision under Peter tlie 'niird. f And 
even Alonso the AV’ise, though he planned the subversion of 
the ancient jurisprudence ot his kingdom, admitted into the 
Partidas such of those ‘ fuoros do Espana * as relate to tlie 
kehnrc8j|f’ land, and to military service. - ^ 

CotlMing of ancient usages, neither refined by the 
of th^wuncils, nor restrained by the pow'cr of tlie kings, li^ie 
. Fueras of Castile and Leon boar a rtea»*er affinity to the juriiLV- 
prudehce of the Teutonic nations liian the written code. Ncn- 
must it be forgotten that the Siicvi who peopled Gallicia, and^ 

i * Mr Hallam’s classical work may be consulted, for a sketch of 
the history of the usurpation of tire Spanish tovTO.— ‘ Europe during^ 
Middle j^gesi ’ Vol. 2. p. 397% 6 

t A.D. 1340. 
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peat part of the country which afterwards constituted Old 
Castile, continued independent of the Visigoths, till the usurper 
Andicawus subdued by Leovigild; and it maybe doubted wne* 
tiler such an incorporution of the two nations then took place 
as to deprive the SuevI of their ancient customs ; and these 
probably became blendetl with the triulitionary Gothic com- 
mon law. No law or decree of council^ from which the .^s re^ 
tyactus^coM arise, is extant; but this mischievous restriction^ 
so consonant to the Teutonic respect for real property, prevail- 
ed universdly in Castile ; and the right of tnc next heir was 
barred in the market-place of Baeza, by nearly the same format 
lities as were employed in the shire court or Drontheim. In 
the Code, the water ordeal i$ noticed only once, in a law ‘ newly 
amended ’ by Flavius Egica. f But ordeal by compurgation, the 
most ancient form of trial by jury, and the battle ordctil, do not 
all. Neitlicr do we find any notice of the custom of 
returning military leaders by the verdict of a jury. All these 
customs, Iiowever, were Pueros of Spain in the middle ages. 
Nor could tliey possibly have then existed, had they not been 
preserved by immemorial usage juid tradition. 

Of these relics of ancient polity, none are more remarkable 
than tliose which relate to die nomination of the officers of the 
Spanish armies. 

A king of the ancient Germans could only be raised to su- 

E renie autliority from a royal line; but the commander of the 
ost was chosen solely for hb valour. * The free and warlike 
electiems of the Germans in the days of Tacitus, continued to be 
the privilege of the Spanish soldiery even in the reign of Alon- 
so. So discordant to the constitution and prejudices of feudal 
Europe, this custom is a smgiilar vestige of the most remote an- 
tiquity, and seems to have been retained by the Spaniards alone. 
Only faint and vanishingtraces of elective chieftainship can be dis- 
cerned in oUier parts ofEurope. When military tenures of land, 
even in their simplest state, were adopted by the Teutonic nations, 
the francluse necessarily fell into disuse. As long as they warred 
only for plunder, the leader was but the first amongst nis peers 
during the foray ; exciting their valour by his example, not urg- 
on by his authority. The lot divided the harvest of 
yie sword. The meed of the soldier did not make kte dc^nd* 
^nt on his general. Eku;h had hdiped to conquer the bo^y of 
the camp, or the spoil of the city ; and whilst the field Unjwi 
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hlill recking, and the flumes yet playing amidst the niins, each 
Freebooter huddled up his gold, or drove away tlie kinc, or 
bound the ca])tive beauty, still shrinking from bis grasp. 
But ho took his 'winnings as the well earned wages of the day 
of slaughter; not us the price of his dependence on the cap- 
tain ot the horde, wliom his own voice had elevated to a dig- 
nity which was bestow’cd by all lor the common good of all. 
At lengtii they rooted themselves in tl)c soil, mid the land itself 
rewaro^ tlie soldicr^s prowess ; the subject of a nionarcliy lost 
the liberties of Uie marauder, and a permanent reward brought 
along with it a long subjection. The lord of the villain be- 
came himself a vassal. A yearly crop arose from the field as the 
salary of the oft recurring campaign. Valour, soldier’s vii> 
tue, no longer enabled him to aspire to militury authority. Some 
were born to^command, and others to obedience. The king en- 
forced the service of the Baron.* The Valvassor was Im und ^jo 
follow the banner w'hich waved on the dungeon towwm tne^ 
castle; and every one in his degree accompanied his superior 
to the field ; no longer the leader whom lie followed from uflec- 
tion and clioicc, but the liege lord beneath whom lie fouglit in 
servitude and fealty. 

History does not record tlic early mode of electing the Teu- 
tonic captains. But it is clear that these elections took place in 
the popular meetings iii which the Germanic nations exercised 
their autonomy, f The laws of Edw ard the Confessor show^, 
that the Heretocli was chosen by the people of the shire, in full 
folkmote assembled. * The niilitaiy Dukes or Hcrctoehs of the 
Bavarians were originally chosen by the pco[)le of each district; 
but, when the ‘ Lex Baiuvarionim ’ w'as compiled, the lOinpe- 
ror had acquired the rigli. of naming the Heretoch, whoso au- 
thority was declared to l)e the same with that of the elected 1 le- 
retochs ; and it is probable that the people had lost tlieir right. 
From this source, descending low^ indeed in the scale of autho- 
rity, we derive the choice of our constables in the hundred court 
or die wapentake, "riiat the constable, by whatever name he 
>vas first truty called, was a military officer in his origin, is in- 
dubitable. He may have been conservator of tlie peace in the 
time of Alfred; yet surely it was by force of arms, an& !'y ^ ly- 
ing Ae staff of his brown bill about the head of the iinruJ^ 
Saxi^. .The statute of Winton, which gave the chief constabie 
die view of armour, proves Uiat he was cOgnsiant of shniUir inat- 

+ Lex Baiuvariorum, tit. 2. The Duke of the Bavarian nation 
was elected from the family of the Agilopingi ; but he mll^t he dis- 
tinguished from the Dukes or lleretochs of the provinces or sliires. 

♦ Leges Etlovardi, p. 
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tets before its enactment New duties imp()scd on old officers 
arc always analogous to such ns they have been accustomed to, 
perfomir 

It is not knoAvn in what manner the Scandinavian natioM 
chose their military leaders, but there i a remarkable uniformity 
in all their customs; and we may be allowed to conjecture, that 
the War-king was invested with his office by |)roccedings similar 
to those which afterwards phiceil the Folk-king on the throne. 
When the r<)yal authority boemne permanent, tlte chief of tho 
State was the head of the army ; and their civil and military po- 
licy coalesced and corresponded. Now it appears, that tf the 
throne of Norway was forfeited or vacant, a new King was re- 
turned by the verdicts of the juries of the shires4 Twelve of the 
wisest men were chosen from each province, who swore that they 
jsrould name him who was mos^ deserving of the dignity. Such 
;^pii^|]^ared to be the law of Norway, in the laws collected by 
,Hnco, the foster son of Athelstan, who gathered together the 
ancient customs of his people from the mouths of the hereditary 
deemsters, and afterwards revised by Olave, the hallowetl king. 
And, in deference to this, the ancient privilege of the North- 
men, Prester-Swerre the usurper obtained a confirmatioii of his 
title from the twelve men of each shire, who, according to the 
Abbot of Thingdre, * adjudged the name of king to him. ’ 
In every branch of the i>olity and jurisprudence of the Gothic 
nations, we observe the veneration in which the decisions or 
determinations of twelve men were held. We have lost the in- 
termediate links of llie chain ; but when the constable is return- 
ed in the court leot of an En^sli manor, by the oaths of die 
Icet jury, it is certain that this Immble though ancient constitu- 
tional officer derives his annual reign from tne voices of such a 
bund as, in days of old, placed the monarch of Norway on tlic 
tlirone. As to the ancient elections in the hundred courts and 
wapentakes, great uncertainty prevails respecting them; yet 
there is reason to suppose, that in many instances tlie chief con- 
stable was not chosen by die body of the suitors, but returned 
by a jury. 

So much for the Noilh. But wc must now flit again to the 
seJwy^ealni of Spain, where we shall find our old Gothic Julies 
^iployed in electing the chief officers of the army and navy of 
the Castilians, the "Adalid^ die Almocaden^ the j^aquegne^ and 

:j: Gule Tings Lov. B. I. c. 1. * Om Kongeus Udvalgelse* ' In 
tlie last revision of this code by King Magnus Lagabsetur, die chap* 
ter in question is omitted* 

H2 
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the Comitre j * whose qualifications were ascertained by a juty 
of twelve wise men, and whose promotion w'as consequent upon 
the vertKct. ^ The Cftstilians probably did not suspect that, in 
this ceremonial, they were imitating the solemn sessions of the 
Asi. 

Who was to be the Adalid? The question must be answered in 
the words of the wise King Alonso. He has given us a portrait of 
the ancient Castilian army, in all the brilliant tints of ancient chi- 
valrJ^ f It was said by the wise ancients that ^ the Adalid should 
‘ be endowed with four gifts — tlie first is wnsdom, the second is 
‘ heart, the third is goed common sense, and the fourth is loy- 

* ally. ' J ‘ And when a king or any other great lord wisheiS to 
‘ make an Adalid, he must call unto himsell twelve qf the wisest 

* Adalidcs that can be found, and tlicsc must ^ear that they will 

* tiiily say^ if he whom they wish* to choose to be an Adalid, hath 

* the four gifts of winch we have spoken : And if theywoir^^'v' 
‘ yea, tlien they are to make him an Adtilid. ^ Here we have clear-, 
ly an inquest by twelve men giving their verdict upon oath. If 
it happened that twelve Adalidcs could not befounci, then a kind 
of tales de circtimstantibus was added to this special jury of Adar 
lides. The king or lord was to make up the full number of 
twelve, * with other men well areed in war and deeds of arms; * 
and their verdict was as good us il* they had been all Adalidcs. 
And he who dared to act as an Adalid without having been law- 
fully elected, was to suffer death. ^ It was advised in ancient 
times, * says Alonso, * that they were to have the qualities be- 
foremeiitioned, because it was nccessaiy that they should po^ess 
them, in order to be able to guide the ti'oops and armies m time 
of war, and therefore they were called Adalides, which is equi- 
valent to guides^ (que quierc tanto decir como guiadores. * §) 

ir Alonso be right in his interpretation, an etymology may 
be found, withoui much violence, in the Norsk, and the name 
ma • be derived from Adallj noble, and leidOf to lead, a denomi- 
nation well adapted to the rank witli which they were invested. 
The Adalid was tlie guide, e. the dux, the leader, the gene- 

♦ Two, or perhaj.*fi three, of these oHicers bear Arabic nartfe* ;.;hut 
we. must not therefore suppose that the Spaniards took the officeh^ 
themselves from the Moors. The Arabic language was so much in^ 
fashion, that the old Gothic officers obtaintid Moorish appellations. 
The Judex and the Sayon became the Alcalde and the Algua^il. 

t Partida 2. tit. xxii, J. 1. ^ P. 2. tit, xxii. 1, 2. 

J Nine MSS. of tlie Partidas read ^guiadores.* The text adopt- 
ed by the Academy, in their lute edition, has' * guardaehres, ’ which 
d«)cs tmt agree with the generat^contexu . ^ h ^ . 
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ralf of the^ Almwavi^r troopers; his duties are detailed at 
great lei)^ in the Partidas. AJonso had .seen and could weU 
estimate uie services rendered to his father at tlie beleaguering 
of Seville by the doughty Adalides, Donningo Munoz, and Petlro 
Bla6q|uez, and Diego Martinez, aid. Loi)e Garcia do Cordova. 
The important command of the Almogavares, a numerous, and 
ifertainly the most elScient portion of me Castilian cavalry, do 
volved upon the Adalid ; and all his four gifts were constantly 
called into action. 

The Adalid Mayor was commander-in-chief or field-marshal 
of all the Almogavares ; and all the Adalides were, of course, sub- 
ordinate to him. Doming Munoz, the conmieror of Cordova, 
Alcaydd of Anduxar, and the first Alguazil Mayor of Seville, 

Jd this command under Saint^ Ferdinand : — Pence be to liim ; 
i iried under a costly tomb, adorned with his devices and 
^ bearings, in the chapel of St. Bartliokuncw, in the great church 
of Seville. It was called the chapel of the Adalides ; for it was 
richly endowed by Domingo for himself and his inferior Adalides, 

‘ as appears by the wjiite book ol’ endowments' kept in the chap- 
ter house of Sovillc. * The singular ceremonies with which 
the office was conferred upon the Adalid, arc evidence of the 
high honours which he had, and the power which he exercised. 
The king was to bestow upon him rich garments, and a sword 
and a horse, and J arms of wood and iron^ accorilinjr tc the 
custom of the country. By a rico-home, a lord of knights, the 
sword was to be girt, and then a sliield was placed upon the 
ground; the future Adalid stept upon It, and the king drew the 
sword out of its scabbard, and put it naked in his hand. — And 
now as many of the twelve Adalkles as can assemble round the 

+ We imist on the dignity of the Adalid, because a writer of very 
high authority seems to have considered him merely as the guide of 
the soldiers, and not as their commander. 

* Part. II. tit. 22, I. 3. 

J Arnrn de ftiste et de Jierro . — Various interpretations of this ob- 
scure phrase have been suggested, and it therefore reouires a note. 
We tlijok the ‘ wood ' refers solely to the shield. Alonso thus re- 
cjU|illSS*"fhe knights to have cunning in armour. ‘ Et en las orma- 
Kras deben otrosi haber sabidoria en tres maneras ; la priruera si 
& bueno el fierro, 6 el fuste, 6 ei cuero. ^ — Part. II. tit. 21, 1. 10. 
The same phrase occurs very frequently in the cinn'ters of the towns 
^oth in Latin and in Romance.— • Mr Southey's doubts respecting its 
translation, (Chronicle of the Cid. 419*20), may be removed by the 
following extract from the charter of Naxera. — ‘ Debent Infanciones 
de Nagara ponere unum militem qui teneat ancepedam ubi homines de 
Kagara necesc hubucriuti cum cabajlo ct omnibus arinis Ugneis et 
Jarek. * 
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BhieUl, grasp its edge, and lift him up ad high as they may, and 
they turn hw face towards the east. — ‘ In the name of God — 
exclaims the Adalid — I defy all the enemies of the faith, and of 
my Lord tlie King, and of his land. ^ — And, thus speaking, ho 
lifted up his arm, and struck a stroke downward, and he then 
struck another stioke across, thus decribiug in the air the ^ sweet 
and holy sign' of redemption; and he repeated this challenge four 
times towards each of tne quarters of the world. ITius lifted on 
the shield were tlie Kings themselves of the Goths and Franks 
inaugurated. The challenge resembles the defiance of the ene- 
mies of Hungary, hurled forth by the King on his coronation day. 
Then the Adalid sheathed his sword, and the King placed a pen- 
non in his band, saying— ‘ I grant unto thee that henceforward 
thmi art to be an Adalid, ' — * And the Adalid who hod thus been 
made with honour, hod power to captain it over 
honourable men, by wx»y/, and over the Almogavaics aimPwmqs 
by deed^ § striking them and chastising them in such guise that 
they might neither do barm nor come to harm. * — Certes the 
w'hole duty of a captain cannot l>e better defined. — ^ Chosen for 
his virtue, ' as Tacitus would have said, the Adalid became 
equal to the noblest — be bore a device, and sat at board with 
the knights ; ‘ and he who scandalized the Adalid, was to be 
mulcted as though he had scandalized a knight;’ and this was 
for ‘ the honour of the king. ’ An Adalid might have risen to 
command from the lowest rank in the Castilian anny# He 
might have been a peon or foot soldier, but he became the fel- 
low and companion of the hereditary nobles, the Lord of vassals, 
and the Rico-home. Many a noble Spanish family can show 
an Adalid at the head of its pedigree. Pedro Blazquez, sur- 
ntuned the White, wjis the ancestor of the house of jJavila, — 
Lope Garcia dc Cordova of that of Saavedra. 

We cannot ascerUiin when the Adalides are first mentioned, 
at least under this name, in Spanish history. King Ramiro of 
Leon, according to the old ballad, receives his ^ Adalides’ at his 
morning meal, on their return from their perilous exploration 
of the camp of Palomarcs. 

Ya se assienta el Key Ramiro 
Ya se assienta a sus yuntares, 

Los ires de sus Adalides 
Se le pararon delante. 

A1 uno llamau Armino, 

A1 otro llaman Galvane, 


J Castigandolos que non vayan a logar nin on maiiera que fagan 
daiio nin lo reciban. 
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A1 otro Tello, Iu2ero» 

Quc los Ada)!d«:8 fcnie. 

Mantenga os Dios Senor-^ 

AdaUdes — bien vengades, 

Pues que nuevas me traedes 
Dei campo de Paiomares 

Buenas las traenios Senor 
Pues que venimos 
Skte dias anduviraos, 

Que nunca eomimos pan. 

Ni los cavallos ccvada 
De lo que nos pesa mas, 

Ni entramos en ^oblado, 

' Ni vionos con quien Jiablar. 

_ the Spanish * Iloniances^ arc older tlian die 16th 

^century; but the Romance of King Ramiro luis a tone of an- 
tHpiity which is unusual in these compositions. Tliere is some- 
tfiing very characteristic of the days of the lance and shield, in 
the manner in which the Adalides are made to lament tiie siif* 
forings of tlieir horses, more than their own. The trovadar^ 
however, is of slender credit as an historian ; .and Galvan and 
Armino, and Tello, the Adalides of Leon, must be associated 
with the army of shadows whom Bernardo del Carpio led on to 
Iloncesvalles. 

In the reign of Don Juan the Second^ the real Adalides had 
disappeared ; though we still find the term applied by his chro- 
nicler, Fcrnan Perez de Guzman, to high military officers. — 
Don Juan do Roxas is called, Adnlid Mayor of the Hijos d* Algo 
of Castile; — ami to Martin Fernandez de Cordova, he gives the 
title of Adalid of the Donzclles: though no longer retained in 
its primitive sense, it then seems to have been considered as de- 
noting high or superior command. Therefore, with all pos- 
sible deference to the critical acumen ol* Doctor Lorenzo Ga- 
liinlcz de Carvajal, who altered the word to Akayde^ we doubt 
tile propriety of his emendation. 

is tne Almacadene We now call those Ahnocadenes^ * 
f'ffie sajre Alonso, ‘ who were anciently called Captains of the 
m^eones or toot-soldiers. ’ * The name is Arabic ; but Alonso was 
aware that it was less ancient than tlie office. Like the Adalid, 
the Almocaden was returned by the verdict of a Jury. Being of 
inferior estate to the Almogavar, the Peon did not gain access to 
the king in the first instance ; but the candidate was to present 
himself :o tbc Adalides, and to show to them bis deserts and 


♦ Part. 2. tit. xxii. 11. 5— -6. 
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pretensions. T^eodve Almocadenes were then to be summoned 
ny the Adalides^ and they were to be that they would say 
the truths U* he who daimed tihe office gifted with tlie four 
necessary qualifications. He was to be wise in war, stout-heart- 
ed, and loyal as ihe Adalid ; but good common sense was not 
required of him. He was to be light of foot,^ which stood him 
in equal stead* When the verdict was given, ho was conducU 
ed to the king, or captain of the host, by whom he was to be 
clothed anew, according to ihe custom of the country. Ho- 
nours he had, allotted to his degree— rU lance witli a little pe- 
ncil ; and on this pennon he might bear such device AS Hked him 
best^ in order that he might be known and guarded his com- 
panions, * and also that it may be known if lie doth wdl or ill. * 
After the twelve Almocadenes had sworn for the candidate, they 
themselves took two lances, upon which he placed his fee^ 
he was to be lifted up towards the four quarters of thc^^RSnoJJy 
like the Adulid, an<t like him, he was to defy the enemies of 
the faith, the king and the land ; always presenting the point of 
his lance towards tlie quarter of the world which fie defied. It 
might happen, that a Peon was so valiant as to deserve the rank 
of an Adalid ; yet, notwitlistanding his merit, he could not ob- 
tain this promotion until he had first served as an Almogavar 
trooper. Due subordination was to be observed ; for, ‘ as the 
^ wise ancients have said, that ivhich is to be good must always 

• rise from one good degree to a better degree ; so that a good 
‘ Peon may become a good Almocadcn, and a good Almoca- 

• den may become a good Almogavar trooper, and then a good 

• Adalid. ’ A provision is added, deserving of note. Any one 
who created an Almocadcn without the intervention of the Jury, 
was to be punished for the mischief which might arise from the 
acts of the illegitimate Almocadcn. But if the formalities of 
the law had been observed, the Almocadcn himself only an- 
swered for his defaults. 

A third officer, returned by the verdict of a jury, was the 
Alfaqueqm. * Alonso thus explains the word. ‘ In Arabic, 
it means a true man, who is employed to treat for the 'ransom 
of captives. * f Incessant warfare rendered Uiis office o ^ays i- 

; ^ \ 

* Part. 2. tit. xxx. 1. 1. 

By a deed, dated in November, Era 1262, Dona Pedrona, the 
wife of Domingo Moro the Alfoqttequey sold a solar at Talavera to 
Dona Crabriena, abbess of the Monastery of St Clement, for eigh- 
teen fanegas of wheat. The learned Jesuit, Father Andres Marina, 
has committee} a whimsical blunder in explaining this curious instru- 
ment. He confounds the Alfaqueque with the Aljaqnu- One syllable 
' mAkes a mighty difference. — And thus he transforms Domingo Moro, 
file true man, into Doniingo the Moor, a converted Maliometaii priest \ 
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clerable importance. Great trust was reposed in tlic Alfoque* 
qnc^^ and warily should he be chosen wlio follows tliis culling 
of piety ; ‘ for if he bears any spite against the captives, or 
St their relations, or against their friends, he may cause 
to suffer death, or great tribulation : or, at least, lie may 
be the means of keeping tliem long in captivity. ’ And, if he 
was not a true man, he might do much harm to both parties, 
as well to the captive, as to tlie other who kept him in captivity. 
Ahd it was fitting, that die Altaqueque should be a man of 
good substance^ in order that, if he absconded from justice, his 
property might make good the injuries which he might have 
occasioned to the captive. The Aitaqueque was necessarily on 
a good footing with the Moors; and ho would naturally have 
;eater facilities, if he chose to secrete himself among them, 
i ^ tl i er debtors or defaulters,* who were strange in the ways 
le'Srfracens. And it was also required, that he should w 
if a family of good fame. Qualifications like these could on- 
ly be ascertained by strict inquiry. And f Alonso, in full con- 
mrmity with the maxims ol‘ the English common law, directs, 
that the facts are to be inquired after by a jury of the vi#aie, by 
wlicHii the truth might be better known ; or, as it is expressed 
in the Partidas, ‘ the election is to be made by tdcelve good 
men, who are to be summoned by the king or his commissioner, 
or the magistrate of the town wherein those who arc to be 
chosen Alfuqueques dwell, and who are to be well acquainted 
%vith the matter, in order that they may be able to swear on iJie 
holy Gospel book, that those whom they shall chu^ to be AI- 
faqueques, have all the qualifications which wc have mentioned 
in the foregoing law. ’ The Alfaquequcs, when returned, were 
to be sworn to the due performance of their office ; and the 
grant thereof was to be made by letters patent under seal — and 
the Alfaqueques received a pennon, with the device of the king, 
in order that they might travel on their vocation with peace and 
dignity. 

These juries were found in tlie navy as well as tlie army. * 
The Comitres, or captains of ships, ‘ who were captains of the 
the Admiral, ’ w^ere required to have alKliis good 
qj^itics ; and when a seaman thought lliat he was fit to be a 
'"omitre, he came unto the Idng, or the admiral, who sumuKm- 
1 twelve men, wdl experience in seamanship, and who knew 
c man ; and he made them sm^ar^ tliat tliey would Iridj/ say^ 
whether or no the candidate hud in himself the qualifu'ations 
which the law roquirod. The verdict being given, he 'vas chid 
in scarlet; and he received a pennon, witii the arms of tiie 


f fart.- 2. tit. xxiv. 1. 4. 


♦ Part. 2. tit. xxx. 1. 2. 
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Kin^; and he entered the ^Iley which he was to commandf 
^vtiiLst the trumpets blew ancTthc clarioas were sounding. Un- 
til tlic kinp of Castile extended their dominions from sea to 
sea, tliey had no navy. From the cxi&tencc of these juries of 
seamen, w'e tlicrefore learn the stronjj attachment which the 
Castilians had to this ancient mmle ot electioti. The custom 
of returning officers by the oath of twelve men, was inherent 
in their military system, just as trial by the oatli of twelve men 
is inheient in our legal system. And wlicn they created a naVal 
army, they gave it the organisation which tlie defenders of their 
country possessed as their birth-right on the land. 

In civil causes, the course of proceeding, directed by tlie 
Gothic laivs, is analogous to the practice of the Roman tri- 
bunals. Greater obscurity involves the administration of cri- 
minal justice. Torture sometimes extorted confession 
tiic freeman, and always from the iilavc; but none 
thic ord(ni)s apj)car, except in tlie law of Egica. Montaiiut;, 
the bishop of 'Foledo, vindicated himself Ironi jui hnputccl 
crime, by bearing burning coals in the folds of Ids garments, 
'riiis was only a miracle, and a vulgar one; but, as Mariana 
su})poses, it gave rise to the tire ordeals of Spain. That cele- 
brated author, however, is strangely inaccurate in asserting * 
that the Gothic laws (by which he means the Fuero Juzgo) fre- 
ijucntly sanction the fire ordeal, in cases of ^ adultery, theft and 
other crimes ; ’ tlian which nothing can be more unfoiuided. 
Ordeal by fire, is siud, in like manner, to have been introduced 
in Denmark, in cpnsec^uenccof the miracle worked by Saint Pop- 
po, who bore the burning iron wdUiout harm. But it is, not to be 
believed that a inode ( f trial, common to all the Teutonic na- 
li(»ns, could have thus originated amongst the Danes and tlic 
Visigoths. The examples of the saints, only sanctioned tlie su- 
perstitions of their followers. 

After the recovery of Spain, ordeal, botli by fire and water, 
was in frequent use. Pope llonorius had Ibrbidden. them ; 
and the council of Leon, in 1288 , repeated the prohibition of 
the Holy sec. In many towns, the fire and water ordeals, 
was reckoned amongst the bad customs, or • fueroS'^5jjjJ.c)s ; ’ 
and cxonijitioas from tlicm were gi*antcd by the kings, as mil^^vs 
of favour; 5’et, in others, sucli ordeals were considered as 


f Desto principio parece qui tuvo origen en Espana aquella cosl^ 
umbre generalmente rccebida en otros tieiupos, y della diversas veze»\ 
trata en las leyes de los godos, pero contraria a las divinas, de 
compufgacion vulgar, para descargarse de hurtos adulteries y 
''Wros delitos quando a alguao se les iniponian *— de Espana^, 
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luable prlvilof^cs; and tl]ie rules for the trial were Wd down 
in the chni‘toi*s with ^cnt mitmteness. When the church no 
longer sanetroned this apj^etJ to Providence, they defied its 
censures witfi heretical boldness, f — * Let there be a chap* 
lain to bless the pebbles :t and the water; hj Rome it 

has been prohibited that any clerk, in orders, should bless the 
itebblcs, or the burning iron. And therefore, iF they cannot 
fiave a clerk, let tlie pdi>l)les bo bjes^l by the Alcades, or by 
the Merino ; and if they will not give the blessing, let thcjicles 
(the trusty men) bless the pebbles, and fulfil the trial. *— I? the 
blessing of a priest could not be had, it was thought by the men 
of St Juan clc Pena, that a layman’s benison, thougli of a quali- 
ty somcwluit inferior, would answer the puq^ose very nearly as 
^woll. An extract from the ritual is given by lierganza; it 
differ matcriallv from tlie forms of cons(XTalion in use 
liiiFrance and England. - Amongst many curious regulations, 
^ihc charter of St Juan de Pena, provided that, if the Alcalde 
and the trusty m(ni were in doubt, whether the accused had 
been burnt or not, tlioy were then to call in the assistance of 
‘ two loyal blacksmiths^ bocausc they knew more about burns than 
other men. ’ The blacksmitJis were sworn ; and on their evi- 
dence the Alcalde was to give judgment. In other places, a 
blacksmitli, who was probably considered as having too hard a 
h(K)fi was not allowed the privilege of the fire oriloal. Gene- 
rallv, llic ordeal w'as merely the affirmance of disputed facts. 
In Leon, single women fathered their children, by bearing the 
burning iron. ‘ If she is burned, she is not to be believed ; but 
if she escapes, let Ji(?r give tlic infant to the fatlicr. ’ According 
to tlie fucros of Oviedo, ^ the ordeal was eir.fdoyed to assist 
presumptive or doubtful evidence. If a man siiRpccted his neigh- 
bour of theft, and the neighlxmr was ‘ leal,’ ‘ a true man’ who 
bad never been convicted of this crime? b(?fbre, and his good 
fame could be avouebod by the council, then he cleared himself 
by liis oath. But if lie w-a.s not ‘ leal, ’ and this fact prov- 
ed by the council, them he was to purge himself bv battle ; or, 
if he was faint-hearted, he might decline battle, and ^ bear the 

^ Compmgation is directed in express terms in all the Teutonic 
laws ; but it does not iqipcar to nave been admissible in trials 
conducted according to the forms prescribotl by the Fuero Juz- 
go. When sufficient evidence was not produced, the oath of 

t Fueros of San Juan de Pena. 

% The pebbles, or fflerasj which were to be taken out of the cal- 
dron by the culprit who plunged his arm in the boiling water. 

♦ Amplified and confirmed by Alonso the 8th. A. D. 1073* 
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the defendant aidne dismissed the plaintiff out of coui% in a 
civil suit, * Of subjected the accuser to the severe punishment 
with which the law visited a calumnious charge, f Yet, after- 
wards, this orde^d was widely spread os a fuero, botli in civil and 
criminal trials^ Though discountenanced bv tlie legislature, 
it was retained in practice; and a forcible illustration is thus 
given of the stubbornness with which the Goths adhered to their 
^ ustiMs and customs^ * Trial bp jurpy j: though it, in its germ, 
was felt to be a benefit; and ordeal by compurgation consti- 
tutes a singular and important feature of the ancient Spanish 
Jurisprudence, — singular and imjmrtant in itself but peculiarly 
valuable to us from the light wnich it tlirows on the history of 
the English law. — It is greatly to be regretted tliat no pains 
whatever have been taken by the Spanish writers to give it the 
illustration which it requires ; and we only collect our 
ledge of its existence from the few specimens of tlieaScieST 
Spanish laws and charters which as yet have been drawn from 
the obscurity of their archives. 

As an ancient and general usage of Castile, the trial is sanction- 
ed in the Fuero Viejo. — As a local custom or by-law of tlie citit?s 
of Castile and Leon, and their dependencies, it was very frcr 
quently established, or rather declared^ by the charters granted 
by their founders. — Accompanied by many marked peculiari- 
ties of the Spanish character, and adapted to Spanish polity 
and habits, it nevertheless agi'ces wholly in effect with die cusr 
toms so universally adopted by the other nations of cognate 
race; thus proving its antiquity in Spain by its conformity to 
diose customs, — its nationality, by its variations from them. 

Three diousand sucldos, according to the Fuero Viejo, § were 
paid for ‘ dislionouring ’ the palace of the king, or spoiling his 
castle ; and five hundred sucldos was the price of the head of 
the merino, or the composition for scandalizing Kim ; and ‘ e- 
very man who wished to save himself from die payment of these 
mulcts, w'as to defend himself by the oath of twelve men— for 
such •was the mage of Castile in the old. time. ’ When accused 
of the death of another fijo-cfalgo, || die suspected noble de- 

♦ F. J. Kb. 2, tit. 2, 1. 6.— L. W. lib. 2, tit. 2, 1. 5. 
t F. S. & L. W. lib. 6, tit. 1, 1. 2. 

X Mr Turner has shown, that the origin of the English juries in 
criminal trials, must be sought for in the compurgators of the Saxon 
la^rs. Absolute demonstration cannot be expected in these dif- 
ficult inquiries ; but few will be inclined to call in question a dieory 
which is supported, by Turner and Spelman. 

§ Fue*-' Viejo, lib. 1, tit. 2, c.3. 


H F. V. lib. 1, tit. 5, c. 9. 
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fended himself by the of eleven other ^(».d'slgo^ himt^He 
twdfth I and, as true hnl^ts, th^ were all *smm v^n the 
Gospel book, with their spurs upon thmr heels. * g There wero 
two insults only whi(h ^rc a t Duena, or a Squire, the ri^ of 
complaining tlmt a fijona’algo had scandalized them, viz. a blow 
or wound, or the ro&bery of their mules or garments. Within 
three days, the par^ so injured by a caitiff Ktught was obliged 
to* complain of the ofience, and to disclose the injury to the 
fijps-irmgo of the town, to the labradores, and to the iniaates of 
tne fijos^’algo, if there were any; and to cause the towu'.beU 
to be rang, sa^n^* 8tt(h-a<one hath thus dishonoured me.* 
These formaHties having bemi observed, die ffio^’algo was to 
answer the complmnt; reparation was made if he coiiiessed Uf 
by forfeiting five hundred sucldos, tlie price of his own head, 

' 4t, if he denied it, he was to clear himself by theoath of elevrai 
hspi^jfQHi’algo, * himelf the tv4fi!u ’ But a labrador acens- 
jl'tH injurii^ a fijo-d’ulgo was not to^ be admitted to defimd 
himself by his peers; and he was unfairly compelled to swear 
with eleven fijos-d’algo, ‘ himself the twelph . ' 

These customs are taken from the general code. lu peculiar 
districts, compurgation was so much in vogue, that conipurgalriscs 
were allowed to female culprits. At Anguas as well asm other 
toss ns, a woman charged with theft Could defend herself ^ the 
oaths of a jury of other women. More whimsical was the Fuero 
of Cuenca, $ which is passing strange, both for tlie spirit of the 
law and the terms in which it is expressed. ‘ If perchance anv 
husband suspected that his wife had planted horns j; upon htt 
head, ’ although he was not able to prove tlie fact by evidence^ 
the wife was to justify herself by swearing to her chastity with 
twelve good wives of the neighbourhood ; and if they pronounced 
her to be pure, het husband was bound to be persuaded tliat 
she was so, maugre all tlie suggestions of the grecn«e3''ed muo> 
stcr.. The jealous Castilian required the unanimity of a juiy 
of matrons, from whom his consort, if cither fair or frail, could 
scarcely hope to obtain on acquittal. This is a curious variw- 
tiun from the Gothic customs, by which the oaths of men alcoe 
were received in these delicate imjuiries. In Jutland, for in* 
staiu^' tne law of Hensburg required that a woman who wgs 


Ig F. V. lib. 1, tit. 5, c. 12. 

Jj: The wife of a Ricohombre. 

§ Granted by Alonso VIII. about the year 1190. 

I We believe this is one of the earliest allusions to the tmrilic 
• Cimier di Cornovagba, ' which, aha t hath beea placed upoa so 
many a noble hein. 
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accused of ^lultery ^tild jodtify herself by the oathi^ of twelye 
men of her husband’d guUch At pr^eut, we can only recollect 
otie instance of compurgadoti by females in the northern laws. 
ILaco orders ihe wUch to , repel the charge of sorcery, by the 
oaths \6f silt' tru^ but dtcy were such os men knew to 

be gtH^ qoeans % so thiit these jury women must have often been 
eKposed to a peremptoiy challenge. 

Tile customs of St Sebastian in Guipuscon * allowed of an 
odd kintl of proceeding, resembling the as^ssment of damages 
Ihr'the verdict of a jury. The ravisher was to pay the price of 
virginity, or he was to maity the oliject of his ungovernable 

f iassion ; which punishment, as the charter wisely db^rves, ‘ is 
iilly equal to a fine. * But if she who had been a maid was 
imwcMrtfiy of becoming his wife, he was to provide her with 
such a husband as she might reasonably have expected to hn^c 
obtained previous to her mishap, ^ according to the 
of the alcalde, and of twelve goM men of St ^bastian. * ThS?, 
however, was rather a decision by twelve eclicvins than an or- 
deitl; but it demonstrates their adherence to the ancient ciis* 
tom of appealing to the judj^etit of twelve men. 

We hai^e seen the cases m which compurgation was allowed 
by^thc Fiiero Viejo of Castile. . How far the general custunial 
Was received in the chartered towns, is a question which we are 
not prepared to discuss. But in many ot them the ordeal re- 
ceived a more extended application, 'riie fullest directions con- 
cerning it are contaiheil in the chaiter of Molina. Don Mal- 
rique do Lara incorporated the town of Molina, tlie seignory of 
the n<^lo house of Lara, in the year 1 152. His cliarter tnny 
be quoted as the lUdst valuable record concerning the an- 
cient municipal jurfeprodence of Castile which lias yet Ix'cii 
published,^ as it displays the entire constitution aiul govern- 
ment of ft Castilian town. At Molina, the mode of compurga- 
tion was singularly, and we think judiciously, varied with 
the nature of the offence. And in no other antient law 
which we have bad an opportunity of consulting, is the prin- 
ciple upon wiiich this trial proceeded more clearly enqunc- 
0 ( 1 . Fmes^ according to the old Gothic law, were exacts at 
Moliitia for wounda and maims. The accuser was HKupoort 
ht^ chlU^ by tkt*ee witness^ / vednos ’ or burghers of the town, 
was committed mtlim its w^alls. Two vecifos 
\vithput. And, in de&ult of full proof, the culp it 
■'"'f swore with twelve vednos, or fought with the accuse. ; 
be latter ha<l the choice of theordem. He who was riot- 
Uf the gate of the judge, Or of the alcalde, or in the council 

, 4* i ....y 

* Charter grants by Alonso VUI. l‘202i 
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chamber, or in thcchaniber of justice on Friday, irhcn the Court 
sat, forfeited an hundred maravedis. But the evidence of two 
alcaldes was required to convict him ; and, if this was wanting* 
he ‘ swore with twelve, ^ and was discharged. 

When a murder had been committed, u one of those engaged 
in the fray took tlic guilt upon his own head, saying, * I ktHrd 
him^ * the others were to ‘ save themselves with twelve true biir- 
gli'crs * — los ohvs salvcmecon djfkr vecinos Jerecheros. It might hai> 
})ep, that none woukl confess the crime; and as all were then 
equally liable to 8US])icion, tlie relations of the dead man wore at 
liberty to select any one as tlie murderer, * just as they thouglit 
fit ; ’ after which, the supposed mui'derer named eleven reUtiem'^ 
of the shiiii; and these, together with the accuser, swore to his 
being guilty or not guilty. Unanimity was required ; and if one 
or two w oti id not swear, that is to say, if they could not agree with 
.thp t!n:^i<K^y,eneh who was so dissentient ^ swore with tlint 

ijcitber Ite, nor luiy one for his use, hod received any bril)e; ihou 
lie w ixs discharged. But tlio detendant did not ‘ Cdl * by die wilb- 
ilraw ing of his juror ; and he was at liberty to name another, 'fhis 
]irocee(Ting is remarkable; a new aspect is given to die onhuil, 
by calling in the compurgators to swear with tlie accuser iDisteml 
of the accused ; and in tliis form it is perliaps more closely oasi*' 
inilated to a juiy trial. It may be observed, that a practice 
once prevailed in Kiighind, of withdrawing the dissentient jurors, 
and replacing them by others, till an uuanitnoub verdict was ob- 
laincd« The continuation of the law of Molina is obscure, and 
a part of the tcKt seems to be lost. If there were no relations 
we think it appears that die accuser was supported by the oath 
«)f twc^lvc Inirgliors taken at large from the town. The fraudu** 
lent <iul)stitnlion of n stranger was punished In' the payment of 
die liill ucregild. Though the charter of Molina is very mi-* 
niite, \et no provision is made for murder committed otherwise 
than in a qinirrel among many. This strongly indicates tlie 
prevalence of party tends and family eiimilicb. Wlieu 07ie inmi 
hilled another, he must either ha^'e been judged by the Fucro 
JuKgo or the Fuero Vigo, or the regulations in the charter were 
followed as nearly as might be. B^tle might he demanded in 
mim cdscs ; but it was always in tlie power of the appollatit, 
aflCT he had so demanded it, to w'aive the proof by tiic body, 
and to require the appellee \o ‘ swear with twelve, ' or, as it may 
by saki, to put himself upon a jury. Compurgation was fining 
ground, and considered as better adapted for tlie furtherance 
/ ol’ justice than the appeal to arms. 

l.«egal usiiges, such as the battle and fire ordeals, appear to 
place the middle ages at an inunetisurable disUince from us, and 
teach us to consider thote who lived in tlicin as beings alike 
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ignorant and depraved^ and wUh whom we are less in commu- 
nion tlian with the savages of New Z^itand. We, are not whol- 
ly estranged by their domesde habits, their sports or their so- 
lemnities^ . We arc not inclined to shun the moated castle, nor 
do we rusIK away from Deis and the festive board* Unwonted 
spectacles are no-doubt exhibited there ; yet not so wildly rude 
as to be. repugnant to our nature* We can imagiiie ourselves 
quailing froQi die beaker of Hypocras,^ or sipping piment and 
morat* After a due course of starvation, it is not impossil^le 
but that we might have swallowed a mess of ^ chariot gentyl, ’ 
or even have n^e a meal of that royal dainty, a barbacued por- 
poise. Knights justing in the lists, or imqiks chanting in the 
choirs rise up b^ore us like splen^d visions or holy (ireams ; 
and, forgetting die evils of feudwty and popery, '^we contemplate 
die pageants with enthusiasm. « On a nearer view, indeed, tlicj[r 
beauty^ &des.* . But die noble and die burgess reeking^ 
ne^;. the tidier abusing his brutal strength; and the pri^t 
wallowing in the filth superstition; are not so intolerable 
as die seeming profanation of die sacred name of Justice. Ac- 
customed to die patient mid ^impartial truil of the culprit, we 
diudder at die superstidous fenopty which surrendered the vic- 
tim to the ordeal of die ftre ; we execrate the barbarous law 
which compelled the accused and accuser to risk their lives 
in judicial contest; or we d^lore the pious folly which bade 
the criminal go forth uupuntsbed, when twelve good men had 
sworn to his innocence. Were not these tihds calcula^ for 
the oppression of the guiltless, and the protection of theMU 
doer ? Yet those who, appealed to the chance of the field; mr 
the ^judgments of God, * were not destitute of good sense and 
discernment; and th^ must have deceived themselves into a 
toleratipn of the ineonveniences attendant on these proceedings. 
Some allowance must be mode for prevailing opinions. Words 
exercise r strange witchery over the wisest of us all. We who 
are so well pleased with our own wisdom and humanity, do not 
hesitate to settle points of honour Iw the pistol ; .with 

equal willingness, decided points of law with club and^arget. 
An age of good order and refinement, in which ducHiag is die- 
risheu by the * unwritten usages * constituting tiie so- 

riety,. i$^;perhaps excuse the age ofc turbulence and ferocity, 
in .w^dlpordcal by battle was allowed to retain its place SA 
the som^of law. If our great grandchildren advance as 

the scale of civilization os we haye done,4t is pc '- 
siy^j^at they may leam;.to consider a meeting at Chalk-. 

ia the same light, as we now view a battle before tlie 
Jittdges.of the kin^Iom of Jeiusalein. But in the mean while; 
|ct as do justice, both to the twelfth century and to the nine- 
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teentli, by cimfessing, that in both, this appareutlv absurd ap- 
})cal to arms has given^ that protection to tlic indlviilual which 
he Cijuld scarcely navf obtained without it. Our courts of law 
will not ^ant us adequate redress for those injuries whicii 
inflict the Keenest pain, Not a farthing can be recovered u- 
gaiiist him who salutes us os rogues or liars. Nor can the spot- 
less virgin maintain an action against the ibul-mouthed wretch 
whp prefers a verbal charge of incontiiicnCy against her, ^ un- 
less any damage ensues which nmy be considered by the wisdmii 
of the law as affording her a foundation for a per quod. * But 
the halftlninkcn bully stops short in the middle of the words 
of {iffront, anticipating the unwelcome civility of the challenge* 
and the cool |wliteness of the^/i'iend wlio bears it. Ilupine and 
hist, in like manner* might not be I'Cstrained by the tribunals 
pji a feudal kingdom, ainniving at crimes, or fearing to punish 
2 but tliey must have often been checked by the salutary 
the solemn battle. 

^ 'fe^timents widely if not praiseworthy, were at least cxcus- 
ubltS dictated the oitleals of the plougllshare and the Caldron* 
and rec[Uirc(l the assj?,ting testimony ot the compurgator. With 
a firm and lively faith, the omniscience of the Almighty was in- 
voked by Judges who distrusted the wisdom of man : But though 
<listnisting his wisdom, they confided in his taith ; and therefore* 
they hesitated to doubt the truth of his appeal to his Creator. 
By degrees) the mistaken piety which tempted Providence, and 
requir<^ the Author of the univei>:o to subvert the laws of nature* 
yielded to a rational reliance on those fiiculties which His 
gocxliicss has bestowed upoU us. Another mode of trial, how- 
Iner, remained, — Ordeal by coinpurgnlioii, wdiich, though less 
awful, seems, iiccording to our ideas of judicial investigation, to 
alFord room for e()Hal, if not for greater abuses. We may con- 
iecture how the criminal would labour to evade the ‘judgment 
of God. ’—He granted his broad Jjinds to holy church in pur- 
chase of the favour of llie priest; and his band was nnmuted with 
juices and medicaments of wamdirous potency — and during the 
lengthened recitation of the prayer and the psalm, die intense rn- 
diaijpc of the prolwitioiinry iron became dimmed into lui obscurer 
glow. Yet; even then, sufficient danger still accomj^ied the 
lUjry proof) to render it appalling: But he who iai^t Wage 

/§ Blackstone’s Commentaries, v. iii. p, 124—5. 

' * Deus cujus notitiam nulln unqnam sccrcta cffugiuiit, fldei nos- 

h's tua comitate res|)onclc et pnrsta, ut quisquis purgandi ex gratia 
hue ignitum tulefit ferrimi, vel alisolvatur innocens vd rer noxius d#;- 
tegator. Formula! ^olemes exorchmoritrn. /.ok/, p. 1310. 

VOL. XXXI. VO. 61, 1 
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his law, was declared guiltless of the imputed crime, or dis- 
chnrged from the fulfilment of the obligation, by aft easier trial 
An oath confirmed his own denial of the clu^gc. Friends or re- 
lations, whom he himself had named, declared their belief in the 
truth of his denial. They, too, indeed, were bound by oath ; but 
the free judgment of the compurgators might be fettered by tlie 
ties of blood or ftdlowshi]) or the irresistible force of self^nte- 
rest would conquer their conscientious scruples ; and audacity 
and perjury, without doubt, often succeeded in gaining many a 
ti*iinnph over good faith and justice. 

Great defects were inseparable fi*om trial by compurgation ; 
but they were in some measure compensated by its advan- 
tages. People wIk) were insensible to the nicer or conven- 
tional delicacies of reputation, c were tauglit to defer to ))iiblic 
opinion, whose influence is more beneficial to society, ii* 
checking the commission of bad deeds, than* in stimulating 
to the performance of great ones. An inestimable value 
was giv<?n to unblemished character. To those wdio were 
of fair fame and good repute^ trial by compurgation al- 
forded an efficient protection against calumny and malice ; 
but to them alone. Notwithstanding the inffucnce of relation- 
ship and clanship, or of more tempting and degrading mo- 
tives, the Gentleman or the Citizen, if his deeds had Borne 
a questionable shape, would have some difliciilty in persuad- 
ing twelve, or twenty-four, or thirty-six good men and true, 
to become forsworn in his defence. Perhaps the very power- 
ful and the very rich may have assembled their compurga- 
tors with greater case . But no additional impunity was there- 
by given to those great flies, — who^ in all states of societjs 
contrive to cscajic tlie cobweb meshes of the law, than they 
would have possessed,, had compurgation been denied to them. 
The heart of the widowed one was faint, when the King’s 
companion, stood in the great hall of the King’s palace, be- 
fore the table of marble stone, surrounded by his nieisney of 
willing believers in his innocence. — Did she cry aloud for ven- 
geance on their perjuries ? — Alas ! — ^arguments such as con- 
vinced them that the tale of woe was false, would hHvtrljecn 
equally irresistible, if addressed to the haughty Seneschal,'" or 
tlio high-born Justiciar, wrapjiod m the robe of' scarlet and ef- 
mine J^toWTcl upon Kim by royal favour.— Was the right harfei 
Baron uplifted towards heaven, whilst he repeated tli^, 
oath which screened the noble miscreant from his dc-\ 
wved punishment ?— If sentence had been passed, these same 
;,iftands would have draw n tlie sword with equal readiness to de- 
ft nd him. 
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Consistency was not to be expected, before juris))nidenco set- 
tled into a I'iegular system. Sometimes tlie orif^inai princljile of 
compurgation may have been forgotten ; but it sliouid always be 
remembered that in their strict and primuive foriji, these oaths 
of delivery were never allowed but when the plea of tin; (lof'imd- 
ant was opposed to die unautlienticated claim of the demandant, 
or to an arraignment supported only by presumptive ovidi ucc, 
or the naked oath of the accuser. Oath then couuterbalancccl 
oath, — and the compurgators turned the scale. 

We have dilated on the subject of the comptirgative ordeal, 
because we consider it as the bas;|^ upon which otir criniiiia] Juris- 
prudence has been erected. The Goths and the Saxons alike en- 
^deavoured to lay the foundation of the sanctuary of‘ just ice. 
Each followed a simple and inartj^cial plan. But whilst ours luis 

S risen into a proud and majestic structure, theirs lias mouldered 
ilo ruin. — Spain, wdiilst it constituted the Gothic monarchy, and 
Leon and Castile, until the full admission of (he P:irt»das, en- 
joyed a system of laws w'hicb, although they cannot be identified 
w ith the laws and customs of die Anglo-Saxons, wore yet accord- 
ant with them both in thq general bearing, and in many of the 
details. Let it be, however, remarked, that the Castilian labra- 
dor was compelled to resort to the oatlis of his superiors: But 
our Allred commanded the Saxon landholder to juf^tify liiinself 
with eleven of his even-thanes, and one king’s-thane alone; and 
the humblest Saxon freeman could uhvays claim a jury of bis 
equals. Notwithstanding the absence of tins generous spirit of 
the Saxon law, conij)urgation seems to have been more I'avour- 
ed in Castile tliaii the oi’deals of fire or battle. This is evinc- 
ed by the cJiartcr of Molina, It may appear improper lo draw 
conclusions res{)ccting the general customs of a kingdom Irom 
the by-law's of one charterea town : But Don Maiirique would 
select such iisages as were common amongst the CasliliaJis, 
whom he sought to draw togetlier as settlers in his colony ; and 
lie would confirm to them such privileges as were most prized. 
Nor because the ‘ Fuero Viejo ’ only directs the ‘ oatlis of 
twelve, ’ in two or three peculiar cases, must w'e infer that it 
wa&,e-^jluded in all others. When our law-books define a fe- 
lonj', it is not necessary to add, tlmt a jury is to be impanelled 
to determine it. The student is presumed to be acquainted 
\;ith the general course of trial. * 

Whatever had been the ‘ usiigcs of Castile in the old time, 
tlicy became wholly obsolete in the second era of Cas^tilian juris- 
prudence. All the Eucros of the towns w ore superseded by the 
Fuero Ileal of Alonso, and by hLs more celebrated work, the 

^2 
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Piirtidas. Although solemnly cotifirmecl by Pedro el Justiciero, 
the * 1‘^ucro Viejo ’ also yielded to the elaborate laws of Alonso, 
ulicr they had been promulgated in the Cortes of Alcala. Of 
die ancient ordeals, trial by battle alone was allowed by Alon- 
so, chiefly in dtises touching fame and honour; but the disciples 
oi’Bartholus and Baldus would not concern themselves with the 
Gotliic juries of ddiverance, which were withheld from tl^e 
defendant when the Spanish tribunals were subjected to tjieir 
control. 

Continuing in this imperfect state, the Spanish jury was of 
dubious utility and no efforts were made to give it tlic hn- 
provements of which it was suiSceptibkv The L ogislaturc and 
the people of the Castilian kingdoms, abandoned the Gothic or- 
deal, without attempting to mould it into a more e(|uital!ic form; ' 
or to combine it witii more libci^l principles of legislation. Its 
suppression, therefore, excited neither anxiety nor regret. They 
cast away the unpolished gem, contemning its worth, and dis- 
daining the labour of bringing out its Iustr<^ Fm* different was 
the cheering progress of the laws of England. Never wholly 
or suddenly departing from their pristine cluiractcr, it has been 
tlic peculiiu* happiness and blessing of this counlr}^, that the in- 
stitutions of the early ages have lost their rudeness, but retained 
their vigour. The erring tests of truth have been allowed to 
sink into oblivion ; but the cumbersome array of compurgators, 
which often averted die righteous vengeance of the law, has 
been gnidually matured into that great tribunal of our peers, 
wliich will ever remain tlie best safeguard of life and freedom. 


Aut. VI. K Travi'h m Canada and the United S/afeSj in 1816 
and 1817. Bp Lieutenant Francis Hall, 14th Liglit Dra- 
goons, IL P. 8vo. London. Longman & Co. 1818. 

2.' Journal of Travels in the United States of North America^ 

. and in Lower Canada^ petjormed in the Year 1817, cjr. 

Bp John Palmer; 8vo. London. Sheiwood, Needy & 
Jones. 1818. ^ 

5. A Narrative if a Journey of Fire Thousand Miles thrmt^h • 
the Western Statesvf America co?Uamrd in Fig/U 

Mep&isi addressed to the Thirty-nine English Familm bp i 
was deputed^ in June 18 17, Vo ascertain whe-[ 
a^'f atid'what part of the United States would be snitubh 
;^hr their, Me^idmce, With Bemarks on Mr"" BirkhccL's * Notes ' 
and ^ Bp Hemiv Bradshaw^ Fi:arox. Svo 

Ja>ndon, Longman & Co. 1818. 
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4. Travels in the Interior of America^ in the Years 1809,,! 8 10, 
and 1 HI \ 3 % John Bradbury, F.L.S. Lend. 8vo. 

London. Sherwood, Neely & Jones. 1817. 

T hese four books are all very well wwth reading, to any per- 
son wdio feels, as we d<i, the importance and interest of 
the subject of wbicli they treat. They contain a great deal of 
information and amitsenient ; and will probably decide the fate, 
afld direct tlie footsteps, of many human beings, seeking a bet- 
ter lot tJian the Old World can afford them. Mr Ilall is a 
elcver, lively man, very much above the common race of writ- 
ers ; with very liberal and reasonable opinions, which he ex- 
presses with great boldness, — and an inexhaustible fund of good 
iiiiniour. He has the elements of wit in him ; but sometijnes is 
trite and flat when he means to be oinuBing. He writes verses, 
and is occjisioHally long and metaphysical: But, upon the 
whole, we think highly of Mr Hall ; and deem him, if he Ur 
not more tliait twenty-five years of age, an extraordinary young 
man. He is not the less extraordinary for being a Lieutenant 
of Light Dragoons — as it is certainly somewhat rare to meet 
witli un original thinker, an indulgent judge of manners, and a 
man tolm-ant of neglect and familiarity, in a youth covered with 
taggs, feathers, and martial tbolcI^^ 

Mr Palmer is a plain man, of good sense, and slow judg* 
ment. — Mr Bradbury is a botanist, who lived a good deal a- 
luong the savages, but worth attending to. — Mr Fearon is a 
much abI(T wj-iter than cither of the two last, but no lover of 
America, — and a little given to exaggeration in his view's of vices 
and prejudices. 

Among other faults with whicli our Government is charge- 
able, the vice of mpniinence has lately crc}>t into our Cabi- 
net; and the Americans liave been treated with ridicule and 
contempt. But they are becoming a little too powerful, wc take 
it, for this cavalier sort of management; and are increasing with 
a rapidity which k really no matter of jocularity to us, or the 
other powers of the Old World. In 1791, Baltimore contain- 
ed 1 8.Q00 inhabitants ; in 1810, 4(5,000; In .1817, 60,000. In 
I'ifjiO, it possessed 1 8,000 tons of shipping ; in L7&8, 59,000; 
in 1805, 72,000; in 1810, 103,444. Tlie progress of PUlar 
leiphia is as follows. 
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‘ In 1769 there were in the city 4,474 and 30,000 

1776 - . . 5,460 40,000 

1783 - - . 6,000 42,000 

1806 - - - 13,000 90,000 

1810 - . 22,769 100,000 

‘ Now, it is computed there arc at least 120,000 inhabitants in the 
city and suburbsf of which 10,000 are free coloured people. ' P<*/- 
wer, p. 254, 255. 

Tlie population of New-York {the city\ in 1805, was 60,000 ; 
it is now 120,000. Their shipping, at present, amounts to 
300,000 tons. The pojmlation of the state of New- York was, 
at the accession of his present Majesty, 97,000, and h now near 
1,000,000. Kentucky, first settled in 1773, had, in 1792, a 
population of 100,000, and iuJ810, 406,000. Morso reckons 
the whole population of the western territory, in 1790, at 6000 ^ 
in 1810 it was near half a million ; and will probably exceed a 
inillion in 1820. These, and a thousand other equally strong 
proofs of tlieir increasing strength, tend to extinguish pleasant- 
ry, and j)rovoke thought. 

We were surprised and pleased to find from these accounts, 
that the Americans on tlie Red River and the Achansas 
River, have begun to make sugar and wine. Their im- 
portation of wool into tills country, is becoming also an ob- 
ject of some consequence; and they have inexhaustible sup- 
plies of salt and coal. But one of the great sources of wealth 
in America is, aiul will be, an aslonishiug command of inland 
navigation ; tiie Mississippi, flowing from the north to the Gulf 
of Mexico, through seventeen degree.s of latitude ; the Oliio and 
the Alleghany almost connecting it with the Northern Lakes ; 
the Wabash, the Illinois, the Missouri, the Achansas, the 
Red River, flowing from the confines of New Mexico. '^I'hcse 
rivers, all navignbm, and most of them already frequented by 
steam-boats, constitute a facility of internal communication, 
not, we believe, to be paralleled in the whole world. 

One of the groat advantages of the American Government is 
its cheapness. The American king has about 5000/. per an- 
num, the vice-king 1000/. They hire their Lord Liver^bol^at 
al)out a thousand ))cr annum, and their Lord Sidmouth (a good 
bargain) at the same sum. Theii Mr Crokers are inexpressi- 
bly reatoimbie^ — somewhere about the price an English door- 
kee[ier, or bearer of a mace. Life, however, seems to go on 
very well, in spite of the.s(! low salai'ies; and the purposes of 
government to be very fairly answered. Whatever may be tlic 
* 6 
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evils of Universal Suffrage in other countries, tliey have not yet 
been felt in America ; and one thing, at least, is established by 
Iicr experience, that this institution is not necessarily followed 
by those tumults, the dread of which excites so much apprehen- 
sion in this count!*}'. In the most democratic stato, wliere the 
payment of direct taxes is the only qualification of a voter, the 
elections are carried on with the utmost tranquillity; and the 
whole business, by taking votes in ciich parish or section, con- 
cluded all over the state in a single day. A great deal is said 
by Fearon about Cauemy the cant word of tlife Americans for 
tlie committees and party meetings in which the business of the 
elections is prepared — the influence of which he seems to con- 
sider as prcjiidiciaL To us, however, it appears to be nothing 
more tlian me natural, fair, and unavoidable influence, which 
talent, pojoiilarity and activity, jilways must have upon sucli oc- 
• ensions. What other influence can 4:he leading characters of 
the (lemocractic party in Congress possibly possess ? Bribery 
is entirely out of the question — equally so is tiie influence of fa- 
mily and fortune. What then can they do, with tlu^ir caucus or 
witliout it, but recommend ? And whatcliarge is it against the 
American government to say, that those ineniliers of whom the 
people have the highest opinion, meet togelbcjr to consult whom 
they shall recommend for President, and that tlieir recommenda- 
tion is successful in their different States ? Could any friend to 
good order wish other means to be employed, or other results 
to follow ? No statesman can wish to exclude influence, but 
only bad influence,; — not the influence of sense and character, 
but the influence of money and punch. 

A very disgusting feature in the chai'acter of the present English 
government, is its extreme timidity, and tlie cruelty and violence 
to whicli its timidity gives birth. Some hot-headed young per- 
son, in defending the principles of Liberty, and attacking those 
abuses to which .all governments are liable, passes the bounds of 
reason and moderation, or is thought to liave [lasscd them, by 
those whose interest it is to think so. What matters it whether 
he has or not ? You arc strong enough to let him alone. 
With such institutions as ours, he can do no mischief; perhaps 
may owe his celebrity to your opposition; or, if he must be 
opposed, write against liim, — set Candid us, Scrutator, Vindex, 
or any of tlic conductitious penmen of Government to write 
him down ; ariy thing but the savage spectacle of a poor wretch, 
J3erjiaps a vci*y honest man, contending in vain against the 
weight of an immense Government, pursued by a zealous attor- 
ney, and sentenced, by some candidate perhaps for the favour of 
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the Crown, to the long miseries of tlie dungeon* * A still move 
flfigrant instance may found in our late suspensipns of the 
Habeas Corpus act Nothing was trusted to the voluntary ac- 
tivity of a brave people^ thoroughly attached to their Govern- 
ment — nothing to the good sense and prudence of the gentle- 
men and ycomefi of the country— -nothing to a little forbear- 
ance, jmtieiice and watchfulness* ITierc was no other security 
but despotism ; nothing but the alienation of that right wliicli lio 
king nor minister can love, and which no human beings but the 
English have na*d the valour to win, and the prudence to keep. 
The contrast between our Government and that of the Ameri- 
cans, upon the subject of suspending the Habeas Corpus, is 
drawn in so very able a manner by Mr Hall, that we must give 
the passage at large. 

‘ It has ever been the policy of^the Federalists to ‘‘ strengthen the, 
hands of Government. ” No measure can be imagined more elftc- 
tual for ihin purpose, than a law which gifts the ruling powers with 
infallibility ; but no sooner it enacted, tha»> it revealed ijts hos- 
tility to tlie principles of the American system, by generating op- 
pression under the cloak of defending social order. 

* If there ever was a period when circum'^tances seemed to justify 
what are called energetic measures, it was during the administrations 
of Mr Jefferson and his successor. A disastrous war began to rage, 
not only on the frontiers, but in the very penetralia of the republic. 

* A great deal is said about the independence and integrity of 
English Judges. In causes between individuals, they arc strictly in- 
dependent and upright ; But they have strong temptations to be other- 
wise, in cases where tlio Crown prosecutes for libel. Such cases 
often involve questions ot party, and arc viewed with great passion 
and agitation, by the Minister and his friends. Judges have often 
favours to ask for their friends and families, and dignities to aspire to 
far themselves. It is human, nature, that such powerful motives 
«hoald create a great bias against the prisoner. Suppose the Chief 
Justice of any Court to be in an infirm state of health, and a Go- 
vernment libel-cause to be tried by one of the Puisne Judges, — of 
what immense importance is it to that man to be called a strong 
friend to Government — how injurious to his natural and fair hopes to 
be called lukewarm, or addicted to popular notions — and how easily 
tbe runners of the Govornnient would attach such a character 
him ? The useful inference from dicse observations is, tliat in aU 
Government cases, the Jury, instead of being influenced by the 
^ant j^rases about the integrity of English Judges, should suspect 
theys^ratibn of aiieh motives— >watch the Judge with the most acute 
4^imdsy-<<^d compel him to be honest, by throwing themselves into 

opposite scale whenever he is inclined to be otherwise. 
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To oppose veteran troops, tlie ablest generals, and the f|eeU 
In the world ; the American government bad raw recruits, officers 
who had never seen an enemy, half a doiisen frigates, and a popula- 
tion unaccustomed to sacriiices, and impatient of taxation. To 
crown these disadvantages, a most important section of the Union, 
the New England States openly set up the standard of separation 
and rebellion. A convention sat for die express purpose of thwart- 
ing the measuFes of Government i while the press and pulpit thun- 
dered every species of denunciation against whoever should assist 
tlteir own country in the hour of dangeri f And this was the work, 
not of Jacobins and Democrats, but of the staunch friends of roH- 
gton and social order, who had been so zealously attached to the 
Government while it was administered by dieir own party, that tliey 
suffered not, the popular breath to visit the President's breech too 
rouglily, 

‘ The course pursued, both by Mr Jefferson and Mr Maddison, 

‘ .throughout tliis season of difficulty, merits the gratitude of their 
country, and the imitation of all governments pretending to be free. 

* So far were they from demanding any extraordinary powxrs from 
Congress, «> that they did not even enforce, to their full extent, those 
with which they were by the Constitution invested. The process 
of reasoning, on which they probably acted, may be thus stated. 
The majority of the nation is with us, because tlic war is national. 
The interests of a minority suffer; and self-interest is clamorous 
when injured. It carries its opposition to an extreme, inconsistent 
with its political duty. Shall we leave it on undisturbed career 
of faction, or seek to put it down with libel and sedition laws ? In 
the first case, it will grow bold from impunity ; its proceedings wiil 
be more and more outrageous ; but every step it takes to thwuit 
us, will be a step in favour of the enemy, and, consequently, so much 
ground lost in public opinion. But as public opinion is the only in- 
strument by which a minority can convert a niajority to its vicu s, 
impunity, by revealing its motives, affords the surest cbuncc of de- 
feating its intent. In the latter case, we quit the ground of reason, 
to take tliat of force : we give the factious the advantage of seeming 

* ‘ In Boston, associations were entered into fur the purpose of 
preventing the filling up of Government loans. Individuals, disposed 
to subscribe, were obliged to do it in secret, and conceal their ruimes, 
09 if the action had been dishonest . — Vide Olive Branch, ” p. 307. 
At the same time, immense runs were made by the' Boston bunks on 
those of the Central and Southern States ; while the apecie thus drain- 
ed was transmitted to Canadc^ in payment for smi^ted goods, mu) 
British Government bills, which were drawn in Quebec, dispos- 
ed of in great numbers, on advantageous terms, to moneyed men in the 
States. Mr Henry's mission is the beet proof of the result antici- 
|^ 4 ted by our (rovernment from these proceedings in New Engiaud^ 
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persecuted : by repressing intemperate discussion, wc confess oiir- 
fielvos liable to be injured by it. If we seek to shield our reputation 
by a libcUlaw, we acknowledge, either that our conduct will not bear 
investigation, or that the people are incapable of distinguishing be- 
twixt truth and falsehood : Rut for a popular government to impeach 
the sanity of the nation’a judgment, js to overthrow the pillars of its 
own elevation. 

* The event triumphantly proved the correctness of this reasoning, 
'flic Federalists awoke from the delirium of factious intoxication, and 
found themselves covered with contempt and shame. Their country 
had been in danger, and they gloried in her distress. She had ex- 
posed liersclf to privations, from which they iiad extracted profit. 
In her triumphs they had no part, except that of haying mourned 
over and depreciated them. ^ Since the war, Federalism has been 
scarcely heard of. ’ — Uall^ 508-511. 

The Ainci'icans, wc believe, •arc the first j>ersoiis who have 
iliscardcd the taylor in the administration of Justice, and his 
auxiliary the barber — two persons of endless importance in the 
codes and jiandects of Europe. A Judge administers justice 
without a cah)rific wig and partic()lonre{l gown, in a* coat and 
})antaloons. He is obe^’ed, however: and life and property 
are not badly protected in the United States. We shall be de- 
nounced by the Laureate as atheists and jiicobins ; but w'e must 
«ay, that we have doubts wdiether one atom of useful influence 
is added to men in important situations, by any colour, quan- 
tity, or configuration of cloth and hair. The true }>rogress of 
refinement, we conceive, is to discard all tlie mounKibank dra- 
pery of barbarous age-. One row of goUl and fur falls oflf‘ after 
iinolhcr from the robe of power, and is piekM up and worn by 
the parish beadle and the exhibitcr of wild beasts. Meantime, 
l!ie afflicted wiseacre mourns over equality of garment;* and 
^voLteth not, of tw'o men whose doublets have cost alike, how 
one shall command, and the other obey. 

The dress of lawyers, however, is, at all events, of less import- 
?mce than their charges. Law is cheap in America : InEngland, 
it is better, in a mefe pecuniary jioint of view, to give up forty 
pounds, than to contend for it in a court of common law. It costs 
tlnit sum in England to win acanse; and, in the Court of Equity, 
ii is better to abandon five hundred, or a thoiiijiind pounds, than 
io contend for it. . We mean to say nothing disrespectful of the 
Chanceljpr — whpifl an upright judge, a very great lawyer, and 
sscaloj^^ do all he can ; but w'e believe the Court of Chancery to 
be i^^tate wdiicFi imperiously requires Legislative correction. 

not accuse it of any malversation, but of a complication^ 
foirinality, entanglement and delay, which the life, the wealth, 
the patience of man cannot endure. How such a sgbjecj 
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comes not to have been taken up in the House of Commons, 
■we arc wholly iit a loss to conceive. We feel for climbing boys 
as much as any body can do; but what is a climbing boy in a 
chimney to a full grown suitor in the Muster's office ? ’ And 
whence comes it, in the midst of ten thousand compassions and 
charities, that no Wilberfbree, Bennet, or Sister Fry, has start- 
ed up for the suitors in Chancery? and why, in the name of 
fhcj-e afflicted and attorn^worn people, are there united in 
their judge three or four offices, any one of which is sufficient 
to occupy the whole time of a very able apd active man? 

There are no very prominent men at present in America ; 
at least none whose nune is strong enough for exportation- 
Mnnro is a man of plain unafiected good sense. Jefferson, we 
believe, is still alive; and has always been more remarkable, 
perhaps, for the early share hc<took in tl)c formation of the Re- 
public, than from any very predominant superiority of under- 
atiuiding. Mr Hall made him a visit 

‘ I slept a night at Monticcllo, and left it in the morning, with 
such a feeling as the traveller quits the mouldering remains of a 
(kecian temple, or the pilgrim a fountain in the desert. It would 
indeed argue great torpor, both of understanding and heart, to have 
looked without veneration and interest, on the man who drew up the 
declaration of American independence ; who shared in the councils 
by which her freedom was established ; whom the unbought voice of 
his fellow-citizens called to the exercise of a dignity, from which his 
invn moderation impelled him, when such example was most salutary*, 
to withdraw ; and who, while he dedicates the evening of his glori- 
ous days to the pursuits of science and literature, shuns none of the 
humbler duties of private life ; but, having filled a scat higher than 
that of kings, succeeds with graceful dignity to that of the good 
neighbour, and becomes the friendly adviser, lawyer, physician, and 
even gardener of his vicinity. This is tlie “ still small voice ” of 
philosophy, deeper and holier than the lightnings and earthquakes 
which iiave preceded it. What monarch would venture thus to ex- 
hibit himself in the nakedness of his humanity ? On what royal 
brow would the laurel replace the diadem ? ’ HaUy 384, 385. 

Mr Fciiron dined with another of the Ex- Kings, Mr Adams. 

* 7'he ex-presidont is a handsome old gentleman of eighty-four ; — 
lij^ lady is seventy-six : — she has the reputation of superior talents, 
and great literary acquirements. I was not perfectly a stranger here ; 
as, a few days previous to this, 1 had received the honour of an hospit- 
able reception at their mansion. Upon the present occasion the mi- 
nister (the day being Sunday) was of the dinner party. As the table 
of a ‘‘ late King " may amuse some of you, take the following par- 
ticulars : — first course, a pudding made of Indian corn, molasses, 
and butter second, veal, bacon, neck of mutton, potatoes, cab- 
bages, carrots, and Indian beans ; Madeira wine, of which each drank 
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two glasses. We sat down to dinner at one o clock : at two, nearly 
all went a second time to church. For tea, we had pound-cake, 
ftweet bread and buttt'r, and bread made of Induin corn and rye (si* 
inilar to our brown home-made.) Tea was brought from the kitcliea, 
and banded round by a neat, wliire servant-girl. The topics of coii- 
Tersation were various.— England, America, religion, politics, liter- 
ature, science, Dr Priestley, Miss Edgeworth, Mrs Siddons, Mr 
Kean, France, Shakspeare, Moore, Lord Byron, Cobbett, Amen'* 
can revolution, the traitor General Arnold. 

* The establishmenfof this political patriarch consists of a house 

two stories high, containing, I believe, eight rooms; of two men 
and three maid .servants ; tlwee horses, and a plain carriage. How 
great is the contrast between this individual— a man of knowledge 
and iofbrniation— without pomp, parade, or vitious and expensive 
establishments, as, compared with the costly trappings, the depraved 
characters, and the profligate exj)enditure of House, and 

What a lesson m -docs America teach! There 
^re now in this land, no less than three Cincinnati 1 * Fearm, 111-1 3. 

The travellers agree, we think, in complaining of tlie insub- 
ordination of American children— and do not much like Ame- 
rican ladies* In their criticisms upon American gasconade, 
they forget that vulgar people of all countries arc fidl of gasco- 
no(fe. The Americans love titles. — Tlie following eSctract from 
the Boston Sentinel of last August 1817, is quoted by Mr 
Toaron. 

* “ Dinner to Mr Yesterday a public dinner was give® 

to the Hon. John Q. Adams, in the Exchange Coffee-House, by 
his fcllow-citizcns of Boston. The Hon, Wm. Gray presided, as- 
sisted by the Hon. Harrison Gray Oris, George Blake, Esq. and 
the Hon. Jonathan Mason, vice-presidents. Of the guests were, 
the Hon. Mr Adams, late prcjjklent of the United States, his Ex~ 
eeUency Governor Brooks, his Honor Lt. Gov. Phillips, Chief Jus- 
tice Parker, Judge Story, President Kirkland, Gen. Dearborn, 
Com. Hull, Gen. Miller, several of the reverend clergy, and many 
public officers, and strangers of eminence. ” ’ 

They all, in common with Mr Birkbeck, seem to be struck 
with the indolence of the American character. Mr Fearon 
makes the charge ; and gives us below' the right explanation of 
its cause. ^ ^ 

* The life cif;|toarders at an American tavern, presents die most 
senseless ami* comfortless mode of ki’!ing time whicli I have ever 
icen. * Every bouse of dus description that I have been in, is thronged 
to excess; and dterg is not a man who appears to have a single earth- 
ly obje(i§jg;|n view, except spitting and smoking segars. 1 have not 
seen a Jbok in bands of any person since 1 left Philadelphia. 
Ol^ccttCnabie as these habits are, diey afford decided evidence of the 
jgpsperlty of that country, which can admit so large a body of 
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citizens to waste in indol^ce three>fourths of their livcs^ and would 
also appear to bold out encouragement to Englishmeu with English 
habits^ who could retain their industry amid a nation of indolence^ 
and have sufficient firmness to live in America, and yet bid defiance 
to the deadly example of its natives. ' Fearon, p. 252, 253. Yet thia 
change can hardly apply to the north-eastern parts of the Union* 
The following sampte of American vulgarity U not imenter- 
taining. 

• ‘ On arriving at the taivern door the landlord makes Ins appear- 
ance.— Your servant, gentlemen, this is a fine day. An* 
stver. Very fine.— io«d. You've got two mcscrerttares, they are ngjU 
elegant matclies. Ans. Yes, we bought them for matches. — Land. 
They cost a heap of dcrilars, (a pause, and knowing look ; 200 I c<d* 
Gulate. Anst Yes, the^ cost a good msn.^Land. Possible ! (a [>ause) 
going westward to Ohio, gentlem^. Ans, Wc are going to Phila^ 
^ delphia. — Land. Philadelphia, ah 1 that's aVreod/ii/ large place, tlirce 
* or four times as big as Lexington. Ans, Ten times as large. — Land, 
Is it by George I what a mighty heap of bouses, (a pause) ; but I 
reckon you was not reared in Philadelphia. Ans, Philadelphia is not 
uur native place. — Land, Perhaps awe/y up in Canada, dins. No, we 
are from England.— Lew^/. Is it possible / well I caktdated you were 
from abroad^ (pause) i liow long have you been from the old country? 
Ans, We left England last March*— Zaaaf. And in August here you 
are in Keniuck, Well, I should have guessed you had been in the 
States some years ; you speak almost as good English as we do i 

* This dialogue is not a literal copy ; but it embraces most of the 
firequent and improper applications of words used in the back coun- 
try, with a few New England phrases. By the loghouse farmer and 
tavern keeper, they arc used as often, and as erroneously, as tliey 
occur in the above discourse. ’ — Pedmer, p. 129, 130. 

This is of course intended as a representation of the manners 
of the low, or, at best, the middling class of people in America. 

The four travellers, of w hose works we are giving an jic- 
count, made extensive tours in every part of America, as well in 
the old as in the new settlements ; and, generally speaking, we 
should say their testimony is iii favour of American manners* 
We must except, perhaps, Mr Fearon ; — and yet he seemfs to 
have verj' little to say against them. M^; Palmer tells us, that 
he^twund his companions, ofiicers and farmers, unobtrusive,, 
civil, and obliging ; — that what the servants do fi}r you, tliey do 
with alacrity tliat. at tlieir tables dlhotcs ladie^ are treated with 
great politeness. We have real pleasure in mafciiig the follow^ 
ing extract from Mr Bradbury's tour. ' 

* In regard to the manners o]f the people we^'of thp Allegh^iies^r 
it would be absurd to expect that a general cliaracter coMld>be now 
formed^ or that it will be, for many years yet to come. The popuU'^ 
rion is at present comptumded of a great number of natioiig, ■ not yet 
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amalgamated, consisting of emigrants from every State in the Union^ 
mixed with Euglisli, Irish, Scotch^ Dutch, Swiss, Germans, French, 
and almost from every country in Europe. In some traits they par- 
take in common W'ith the inhabitants of the Atlantic States, Whic^ 
results from the nature of their government. That species of hauteur 
which one class of society in some countries show in their intercourse 
with the other, is here utterly unknown. By their constitution, the 
existence of a privileged order, vested by birth with hereditary pri- 
vileges, honours, or emoluments, is for ever interdicted. If, there- 
fore, vve should here expect to find that contemptuous feeling in man 
for man, we should naturally examine amongst those clothed with 
judicial or military authority ; ,but we should search in vain. The 
‘ justice on the bench, or the officer in the held, is respected and obey- 
ed whilst discharging the functions of his office, as the representative 
or agent of the law, enacted for tjie good of all ; but should he be 
tempted to treat even the least wealtliy of his neighbours or fellow- 
citi^sens with contumely, he would soon find that he could not do it 
with impunity. Travellers from Europe, in passing through the 
western country, or indeed any part of tlie United States, ought to 
* be previously accpiainted with this part of tlie Anjerican character, 
and more particularly if they have been in the habit of treating with^ 
contempt, or irritating with abuse, those whom accidental circum- 
stances may have placed in a situation to administer to their wants. 
Let no one here indulge himself in abusing the waiter or ostler at an 
inn : that waiter or ostler is probably a citizen, and does not, nor 
cannot conceive, that a situation in which he discharges a duty to 
society, not in itself dishonourable, should subject him to insult : but 
this feeling, so far as 1 have experienced, is entirely defensive. I 
have tmelled near miles in the United States, and never met 

with the least incivility or affront. 

‘ The Americans, in general, are accased by travellers of being 
inquisitive. If this be a crime, the western people are guilty ; but, 
for my part, I must say that it is a practice that t never was dispos- 
ed to complain of, because 1 always found them as ready to answer 
a question as to ask one, and therefore 1 always came off a gainer 
by this kind of barter ; and if any traveller does not, it is his owm 
fault* As this leads me to notice their general conduct to strangers, 

I feel myself bound, by gratitude and regard to truth, to speak of 
their hospitality. In my^ravels through the inhabited parts of the 
United States, pot less than ^000 miles w’os through parts wlieie 
there mre'no tayein^ and where a traveller is under the necessity of 

inhabitants. In no one instance 
haKfipfy appi^lbi|^,^'tless ; although, in many cases, the furnishing 
has beew evidently attended with inconvenience, and in a 
piany inataA($e^;no t^muncration would be received. Other 
i|ixro^|Bcpi.ti:!aye]lers have experienced this liberal spirit of hospitality^ 
and some have repaid it by calumny. ’ Bradbur^^ p. 301*-506. . 

AVe think it of so much inqwriancc to do justice to other 
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nations, anil to lessen that hatred and coiitonipt wliich race feels 
for race, that wc subjoin two short passages tVoiii Mr Hull to 
th^^^jime cftect. 

* f had bills on Philadelphia, and applied to a res[)ectal)lc store- 
keeper, that is, tradesman, of the village, to cash me one ; the u- 
htouiit, however, was beyond any remittance he hnd occasion to 
make, but he immediately offered me whatever sum I might require 
for my journey, with no better security than my word/ for its repay- 
ment at Philadelphia : he even insisted on my taking more than I 
mentioned as sufficient. I do not believe this trait of liberality would 
surprise an American ; for no one in the States, to Avhom I menn'on- 
ed it, seemed to consider it as more than any stranger of respectable 
appearance might have looked tor, in similar circumstances : But it 
might well surprise an English traveller, who had been told, as I 
had, that the Americans never failed to cheat and insult eveiy Eng- 
. lishman who travelled through their count-ry, especially if they knew 
him to be an officer. This latter paiticular they never failed to in- 
form themselves of, for they are by no means bashful in inquiries ; 
but if the discovery operated in any way upon their behaviour, it was 
rather to my advantage ; nor did 1 meet with a single instance of in- 
civility betwixt Canada and Charleston, except at the Shenandoah 
I^oint, from a drunken English deserter. — My testimony, in this par- 
ticular, will certainly not invalidate the complaints of many other 
travellers, who, I doubt not, have frequently encount(?red rude treat- 
ment, and quite as frequently deserved it ; but it ivill at least prove 
the possibility of traversing the United Si at os without insult or in- 
terruption, and even of being occasionally surprised by liberality and 
kindness.’ — Hall, p. 255,256. 

‘ I fell into very pleasant society at Washington. Strangers who 
intend staying some days in a town, u<;ually take lodgings at a board- 
ing-house, in preference to a tavern in this way, they obtain the 
best society the place affords ; for there are always gentlemen, mid 
frequently ladies, cither visitors or temporary residents, who live in 
this manner to avoid the trouble of housekeeping. At. Washington, 
during the sittings of Congress, the boarding-houses are divided into 
messes, according to the political principies of the inmates, nor is a 
stranger admitted willioutsome introduction, and the Consent of the 
whole company. I changed to join a democratic mess, and name a 
few 4 ^ its members with gratitude, for die pleasure their society gave 
m?— Commodore Decatur and his lady, the Abb6 ^lorrea, the great 
botanist and plenipotentiary of Portugal, the Secretory of the Navy, 
the Secretary of the Navy Board, known as the author of a humour- 
ous publication, entitled ** John Bull and Brother Jonathan, ’* with 
eight or ten members of Congress, principally from die Western 
state's, which are generally considered as most , decidedly hostile to 
England, but whom I did not on this account find less good-bumouri 
ed and courteous. It is from thus living in daily intercourse with die 
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loading charactew of the c<Simti5l^j thetipoe te‘e ^ 

ROH 10 degree of certainty of the j^rkotied'^ef 
kno V the paper'theory » ii9thiii^> luiliDat^ir^C 
stru-' enta employed to ,cwiy it into eiTo^,'' A““ 
may be nftthing but # cobalialtc fom>, tSto**!*' - 
from ^ people ; but then the jugglers moat bt^ Wo ^ 
admiitoMcc l^nd thb Curtain. " Thia wayw tmnf^al 
besi in^ght into the best part of society; for if in ttfK . 
depo^ries of 'the public confideoce bo ignoradj^ oryulgaiv 
very fruitlcsa search to look for the qtj^ite qguditiea fn those J 
represent ; wbereas» if these be well uirormed in ral^ and mannq , 
it proves at the least im inOlination knowiedge and ra^'4 

ment, in the general mass of citit^,1^'^om they atn oe^ted. 
My own experience obliges me to a &veurablo verdict in this parti* 
cular. I found the HtUe cirde hto. which I had happily ihllen, full 
of good sense and good bomour, and never qnitt^ it without feebng 
myself a gamer on either of usefgl infotmatimi or of so* 

ciu enjoymen|. ’ p. SSOwSSl. 

In page ftSit Mr Hw rays some vety haii(i«>nic eontirliment* 
to tlic galhintr}’, high feming, and humanify of the Amerkait 
tnx^ Such passages rem^ the hiMiest honour upon Mr 
HalK They are fnU of courage as wet] as kuidncss ; and will 
never be foi;g^ven. 

Literature the Amemcans have none — no native literature, we 
mean. It is all inerted. They had a Ftutiklin, indeed; and 
may afford to live foe half a ceptury oh his fame, Tlicre is; 
or was, a Mr Pwk^t, Vtho wroth some potans; and his ^pi* 
tismul natne was lunodijy* There is also a smalt account of 
Virginia by Jefferson, and an' Epic by Joel Barlow— and some 
pieces of pleasantry by Mr Irving,^ Bat, why should the Ame> 
ricans write books, when a six pas^p* brings thesn, 

in their own t<niguo>^or sense, srieno^ and genius, in bale* 
and b(^heads? fn^ies, stdoo'-boats, f^ist-miUs, are their 
natural objects for centuries to come, llicn, when they have 
got to the Pacific Ocean— poems, ploys, pleasures of 
irary, and all the etegant gratifications of an antieut people who 
h^c tamed the Wild oatth, and set down to amuse them^ves. 
-•<T^ib is the natural march of human afi^rs. , ^ 

The Americumt, at least in thp olffStates, <<rfi avery religious 
people: But^thw Ur no sect thm whidt enjoys the satisfaction 
of exdu^H odi^ llitn civil ofSpes ; nor does any denoininatinn 
ofChrimptidM^ir^eirsai^rtatenthcfffiroduee. Thoir cler- 
gy, hofg^, arefY^wdabU^ respeObn), andpo^^s no small shm e 
of l ap mnce. Tra places of vpoidiip in^j^Ulladiilphta in 1810, 
wm^follows— Fipsbytericn, 8; Episcop'^n, 4; Methodist-, 
5}’ Catholi(!,4; Baptisfjdl<Quak<!i:^,4j Quakers, 1 
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Lutheran, .1 ; Calvinist^ 3; Jews, 2; Universalists, 1 ; Sw’cdUh 
I^utheran, 1 ; Moravian, J ; Con^relatlcosualists, 1 ; UniurjU 
ans, 1 ; Covenanters, 1 ; Blade Baptists, 1 ; Black Kpiscopali^ 
ans, 1 ; Black Metbcxlists, 2. The Methodists, Nr Palmer tcUa 
us, are becoming the most numerous sect in tlie iJ^ited Stated., 

Mr Fearon gives us this account of the state of religion at 
Xcw York. 

‘ Upon [this interesting topic I would repeat, wlmt indeed, you 
aVe already acquainted with, that /chaffy there is the most udlnut * 
i d liberty. There is no state religion, and no government pro- 
secution of individuals for conscience sake. Whether those hal- 
cyon day$, which I think would attend a similar state of things in, 
England, are in existence here, must be left for future observation. 
There are five Dutch Reformed churches ; six Prealiyterian ; three 
Associated Reformed ditto; One*Associated Presbyterian; one Re- 
formed ditto ; five Metliodist ; two ditto Jbr fdacks ; . one German 
Reformed ; one Evangelical Lutheran ; one Moravian ; four Trini- 
tarian Baptist ; one Uiiivcrsalist ; two Catholic ; three Quaker ; eight 
I'piscopalian : one Jews* Synagogue ; and to this I would add a 
Mniill Meeting which is but little known, at which the priest is dis- 
pensed with, every member following what they call U/e apostolic 
plan of instructing each other, and ‘‘ building one another up in 
their mo^t holy faith. The Presbyterian and Episcopalian, or 
Church of England sects, take the precedence in numbers and in 
respectability. Their ministers receive from two to eight thousand 
dollars per annum. All the churches arc well filled : th«»y are the fa- 
shionable places for display : and the sermons and talents of the mi- 
nister offer never-ending subjects of interest when social converse 
has been exhausted upqn the bad conduct and inferior nature of 
(negroes) ; the price of flour at Liverpool ; the capture of 
the (riierri^re ; and the battle of New Orleans. 7'lie pcMfefct equal- 
ity of all sects seems to have deadened party feeling ; controversy is 
hut little known. * Fearon, p. 45, 4(>i 

The absence of controvei*sy, Mr Fearon . seems to imagiue, 
has produced indifFefCnce ; and ho heaves a sigli fp the me- 
mory of departed oppression. ‘ Can it be possible (he that 
^ the non-cxistence of religious op])ressi6ii has lessened religious 
‘ knowledge, and made men suj)crstiti(i.udy ilupendent upon 
^ #ri/fwiinl form, instead of internal pui lly ? ’ To which ques- 
tion, (a singular one from an enlightened Jiitin lijce Mr Fearon )» 
wc answer, that the absoiice of religious oppf has not less- , 
ened religious knowledge, but theological animosrtj'; and made 
men more dependent upon pious actions^ and, less upon iisblesa 
and unintelligible wrangling. ^ 

♦ Mr Fearon mentions a religious Lottery for building a Pre5by* 

vor. xvxi. xo. K 
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The great curse of America is the institution of’ Slavery — of 
itself I’ar more than llie foulest blot upon their nntioiiul cluirac- 
ter, and an evil \\hich counlcrbalaiices all the excisemen, li- 
censers, and tax-gatherers of England. No virtuous man ought 
to trust his ow Ji character, or the character of his children, to 
tl)e demoralizing eftects produced by commanding slaves. Jus- 
tice, gentleness, pity, and JiumilitV) soon give way before them. 
Conscience suspends its I’unctions. The love of command — tliQ 
impatience oi* restraint, get the better of every oUicr feeling ; 
and cruelty has no other limit than feaiv 

“ Tliere must doubtless '* (says Mr Jefferson), ** lie an unhappy in- 
llueuce on tijc manners of the people, produced by tlie existence of 
slavery among us. I'lie whole commerce betvvi‘en master and slave,, 
is a perpetual cxerci^^e of the most, boisterous passions; the most un- 
reinitting despotism on the one part, and degrading submissions on 
theollur. (3ur children see this, and learn to imitate it; for man 
is an iinitati\L animal. The parent storms, the child looks on, catches 
the lineaments of wratli, puts ontlu- same airs in the circle of smaller 
slaves, gives loose to the worst of passions ; and thus nursed, edu- 
cated, and daily exercised in tyranny, cannot but be siaynpcd by it 
with odiou« p^'culiarities. Thu man must be a prodigy who can re- 
tain bis morals and inaiiners undepraved by such circunislanccs. ’ 
Notes, p. 24d.*— /ifl//, p. 459. 

Tlie following piciurc of a slave song is quoted by Mr Hall 
jfrom ih.c Lett(‘rs on Virginia. 

‘‘ I took the boat this morning, and crossed tlie ferry over to Ports- 
mouth, tlie small towm which I told you is ojyposite to this place. 
It was court day, arwl r. large crowd of people was gathcri d about 
the door of the court-house. I had hardly got upon the steps to 
look in, when my ears were assailed by the voice of singing ; anil 
turning round to discover from what quarter it (\une, I sun* a group 
of about thirty negroes, of diftereiit sizes and agcs» following a 
rough-looking white man, who sat carelessly lolling in his sulkey. 
They had just turned round the comer, and were coming up tlie 
main street to pass by the spot where I* stoodj on their way out of 
town. As they came nearer, 1 saw some of them loaded Avith chains 
to prevent tlu ir escape ; while others had hold' of each other’s hands, 
strongly grasped, as if to support themselves in their afflictiou I 
particularly noticed a poor mother, with an infant' sucking at lie'r 
breast as she walked along, w^hile tAv\ small children hud hold oi* her 
apron on either side, almost running to keep up with the rest. Tliey 


teriau church. VVhat will Mr Littleton say to this ? he is hardly 
prui aredj we surpri t, fur this union of Calvin and the Little Go 
Ev. ry ?.uva..tagi be inn.;.' f it by the a it and eloquence of hb 
fiscal opponent ; — Is or will it pass unheeded by Mr Bish. 
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ramc along singing a liftle wild hymn, of sweet and nioiinifnl niclo* 
dy, flying* hy a divine instinct of the heart, to (he consolation of 
religion, the last reliige of the unliappy, support tliein in their 
distress. The sulkey now stopped before ihe tavern, at a little dis- 
tance beyond the court-house, and the driver got out. “■ ISty dear 
Sir” (said I, to a person who ?tond near me), “ can you tell me 
\vlint these poor pec^ple have been doing? What is their crime? and 
what is to be their j)iinislinient ? ” ‘‘ 0 ” (said he), it’s nothing at 

tdl, hut a parcel of negroes sold to Carolina ; and that man is llieir 
driver, who has bought them.” lint Avhat have they done, that 
they should be sold into banishment ? ” “ Done” (said he), “ no- 

thing at all that 1 know of; their masters wanted money, I suppose, 
and drivers give good prices.” Here the diiver liaving supplied 
Ijiniself with brandy, and liis horse with water (tlie j)oor negroes of 
course wanted nothing), stepped .into his chair again, cracked his 
whij), and drove on, while the miserable exiles followed in funeral 
j)rocessi(m bijhiiid him.” — //«//, 358 — 

I’he law by which slaves are g(>vcrno(l in the Carolinas is a 
provincial law as old as 1710, but made perpetual in 1T83* 
Dy this law it is enacted, that every negro shall be presumed 
a slave, unless the coiilrary appear, 'i'lie 9lh clause allows 
two justices of the peace and three freeholders, power to put 
them to any inaiiner of death : Tiie evidence against them may 
be w^itliont oath. — No slave is to traffic on his own account. — 
Any j)ers(>n nuirdc'ring a slave is to pay 'J 00/. —or 1 W. if he 
cuts out the tongue of a slave. — white man meeting seven 
slaves together on an liighrond, may give them twenty lashes 
each. — Nh) jnan must teach a slave to write, under penalty of 
ICO/, currency. We have Mr Hall’s authority for tin? exist- 
ence and eiirorccinent of this law at the present day. . Mr Fc a- 
son has recorded some fads still more instructive. 

‘ Observing a great many coloured people, particularly feiTfhles, 
in these boats, I concluded that they were emigrants, who had pro- 
ceeded thus far on their route towartls a settlement. The fact proved 
to be, that fourteen of tlie flats were freighted with huiiiun beings 
for sale. They had been collected in the several States by slave- 
dealers, and shipped from Kentucky for a market. They were dress- 
ed "jp to the best advantage, on the same principle that jockeys do 
Iiorses upon sale. The following is a specimen of advertisements on 
this subject. 

“ TWENTY DOLLARS REWARD 

Will be paid for apprehending and lodging in jail, or delivering to 
the subscriber, the following slaves, belonging to Joseph IrvIxX, 
of Iberville. — TOM, a very light Mulatto, blue eyes, 5 feet 10 inches 
high, ajipcars to be about 35 years of age ; an artful fellow — can 
read and write, and preaches occasionally. — CHx\RLOTTE, a black 
wetich, round and full faced, tall, straight, and likely— about 
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years of age, and wife of the above named Tom. — The'^e slaves de^ 
camped from their owner’s plantation, on the night of the Htli Sep- 
tember inst. ” Fenron^ p. ^^70. 

‘ The three “ African churches,” as they are called, are for all 
those native Americans who are black, or l>ave any shade of colour 
darker than white. These persons, though many of them are pos- 
sessed of the rights of citizenship, arc not admitted into the churches 
which are visited by whites. There exists a penal law, deeply writ- 
ten in tlie minds of the whole white population, which subject's there 
coloured fellow-citizens to unconditional contumely and never-ceasing 
insult. No respectability, however unquestionable, — no property, 
however large, — no character, however unblemished, will gain a man, 
whose body is (in American estimation) cursed with even a twentielli 
portion of the blood of his African ancestry, admission into society ! ! I 
They arc considered as mere Pariahs — as outcasts and vagrants bipim 
the face of the earth ! I make no redectiou upon these things, but 
leave the facts for your consideration.’ — Ihid. p. J6K, 109. 

That such feelings and such practices should exi>t among 
men who know the value of liberty, aind proJess to iiiulerstaiKl 
its principles, is the consuruuiation of witkedrx'ss. Every Ame- 
rican who loves Ins country, should dedicate his whole lil’e, and 
every faculty of his soul, to cffiicc this foul slain from ils clia- 
racter. If nations rank according to their wi'^dom and their 
virtue, what right has the American, a vscourger and nnnderer 
of slaves, to compare himsejf with llie least and lowest of tlie 
European nations ? — much more w'iih this great and huinano 
country, where the g:reatest lord dare not lay a linger upon the 
meanest peasant ? V hat is fretxlom, wherc all are not free ' 
where tlie greatest of God’s blessings is limited, with iinjii- 
ous caprice, to the colour of the body ? And tho^e are tin* men 
who taunt the English wdlh their corrupt Parliament, witli their 
buying and selling votes. Let the world judge which is tin; 
most liable to censure — We who, in the midst of our rotten- 
ness, have torn off the manacles of slaves all over the world , 
— or they who, with their idle purity, and useless perfection, 
have retiuiineil mute and careless, vvliile groans echoed and 
whips clank'd r<AUKl’ the very w^alls of tJieir spotless Congress. 
We w'jsh well to America — we rejoice in her prosperity ■^A.d 
arc delighted to resist the absurd imperiinenco with wdiicli tlie 
character of licr people is often treated in tliis country : But tin* 
existence of slavery in America i>» an atrocious crime, with wdiicli 
jao measures can be kept— -lor wiiicli her situation alliinls no sort 
of apology — ^w'hich makes liberty itself distrusted, and the boast 
of it disgiLsting. 

As for Emigration, every man, of course, must determine for 
himself. A carpenter under 30 years of ago, wlio finds himself 
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at CiiiciDiiati with an axe over his shoulder, and ten pounds in 
his pocket, will get rich in America, if the change of climate 
does not kill liim. So will a farmer who cinigrutes early with 
some capital. But any person with tiilerable i)ro6pcrity here, 
had bettej* remain where he is. There are considerable (jvils, no 
doubt, in England : But it woukl be mailness not to admit, that 
jt is, upon the whole, a very happy country, — and we are much 
mistakcMi if the next 20 years will not bring w^ith ii a great deal 
•of internal improvement. "Jlie country lias long been groaning 
niidor the evils of the greatest foreign w ar w e were <‘ver engaged 
in ; and wc are just beginning to Took again into our home af- 
fairs. Political economy has made an astonisliing jirogress sinoe 
they were last investigated; and every Session of l^nlianient 
brushes off* some of the cobw'cbs and dust of our ancestors. ^ 
The Apprentice Lawsikhavp b^en swTpt away; the ahsiird non- 
senso oftlie I 'sury w ill probably soon follow ; Public Edu- 
oUion and Saving Banks have been the invention of tliese last 
feu years; and tlie strong fortress of Bigotry has been rudely 
as^iiiied. TIkmi, w'illi all its <lefects, we have a Parliament ol‘ 
iii‘:slimjd)l(i value. If there ha a place in any eoiinlry where 
500 w'(‘ll oilueateil men can meet together and talk wutli impu- 
nity of public affairs, and if what they say is published, that 
country nm>t improve. It is not pleasant to einigraie into a 
Vountry of changes and revolution, the size and integrity of 
wlio'^e empire no man can predict. The Americans an? a very 
sensible, relleefiiig people, and have conducted their affairs ex- 
tremely well ; but it is scarcely possible to conceive that such an 
empire shoulil very long remain undivided, or that the dwellers 
on the Columbia shoiikl have common interest with the naviga- 
tors of llie Hudson and the Delawme, 

England is, to be sure, a very expensive country ; but a million 
of niiilions lias been expended in making it habitable and comfort- 
able; and this is a constant source of revenue, or, what is tlie 
same thing, a constant diminution of expense to every man liv- 
ing ill it. The price an Englishman pays for a turnpike road 
is not cfpial to the tenth part of what the delay would cost him 
witjiout a turnpike. The New River Company bring^s water 
to every inhabitant of London at an infinitely less price than lie 

* In a scarcity which occurred litUe more than 20 years ago, e- 
very judge, (except the Lord Chancellor, then Justice of the Common 
Picas, and Serjeant Remington), when they charged the Grand Jury, 
attributed the scarcity to the combinations of the farmers ; and com- 
plained of it as a very si iious evil. Such doctrines would not now 
.^e tolerated in the mouth of a schoolboy. 
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could (lip for it out of the Thames. Xo country, in fact, is so 
expensive as one which huinaii beings arc just beginning to in- 
habit; — where there! are no roads, no bridges, no skill, no help, 
no combinatioji of pow(n*s, aiul no force of capital. 

How, tO(^, can any man take upon himself to say, that he is so 
indifferent to his country that he will not begin to love it intense- 
ly, when he is 5000 or 0000 miles from it ? And what a dreaej- 
ful disQase Nostalgia must be on the banks of the Missouri ! 
Severe and painful poventy will drivt' ns all anywhere: Hut ra 
wise man should be (juitc! sun' he has so irresistilile a plea, 
before he ventures on tljt* Great or the Little Wabash, lie 
should be (juite sure that he does not go there ill temptu' — 

or to be pitit'd — or to he regretted — or fioin ignorance of what 
is to happen to him — or because he is a j)oet — But because ho 
jias not enough to cat here, and is sur(^f abundance where he 
is going. * 

O o 


Anr. VII. 1. Rapport prncvte d S. 3/. rKmjimar Alj:xjx^ 
mu:^ par S. Jl, M, li: Comtk m: Capo iflsrufAy sur hs 
Etablissemrns dc AL Di) FriJ.Jixni'Aic, d Ha/ia/!^ vn iktohre 
Ifilk Svo. Basclioud. C»cne\e ('t Baris. 18li. 

Rapport siir l^I/istiliif (P Edncalion drs Rainrrs dVlo/ha/l , 
redifre par M. A. rkdrvanf MiniArr dr P Intern nr 

de la Ri’pnljli(/ue 1 1( an Nom dr fa Vonunission (tahlir. 

ponr P Inspection de P Klablisscmeni. Svo. l^isclioiid. (ion(‘ve 
ct Paris. IS 14. 

8. TjCllre de AI, f7/. i^tCTiev d ses Vollaboralenrs de la Riblio^ 
tJicqne Britaunique snr b's Flablissemens de M, FlA.l.Kxnrjn;^ 
et sperialemen! sn: PFcofc drs Pamres d IL)JiujL Svo. 181 'J. 
Memos Libraires. 

4. Letire dc AL GAi'TirKnox d AI^ Cn, Picrr.T de Geneve^ snr 
la Fctecelehre d llojhctfl le 2S Alai 1807. Tirec de la Bitdio-^ 
Ihcqne Britanniqut\ So. 292, dc la Parlie ^ho'ienlture. 1 SOS. 
Memos Libraires. 

5. Tnes ref Aires d P AgricnI/nre de la Snissr, el aux Aloyens de la 
]wr/ertionne}\ par EMAXri:!, Fki t.iiM niim;. ^ Tradt^^f ch; 
PAlkviand pur ClJ. PjCT^JT. Svo. 1808. Monies Librafres. 

rpiiK Instilution to which these jmblications relate, though 
long famous on the Continent, has just begun to allract 

* Die name is Fellenborg ; and so it is spelt in most of these tracts. 
This change is a Gii^lici 'tu, and one of the most inexcuseable of any. 
WTiy will the Trenth a''Vii\s change proper nanies, and on piirpo^!? 
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notice in lliis countrvj in consequence of Mr IJroiioIuiin^ ac- 
c’oniit of it in liis evidence before the Eclucalitm Committee, 
wliicli is contained in the 'Hiird Report for ISIS. At a time 
indeed wlien all men’s minds are liiiiied ;o\vards the great (jnes- 
tioiis connected with the character and support of the i\><)r, with 
Universal Education and the Poor Laws, there is nothing more 
natural lliaii that the first intJuation of Mr Fellenl)erg’s plans 
should powerfully interest the thinking j)art of the coinmunily. 
We liave tlierefore (]e<Mned it right to pj*()cure the works refer- 
red to in Mr Brougham’s evidence, as containing a complete^ ac- 
count of the Eslablishmehl, together with one or two others ; 
and wc liasteii to lay a statement of the niosl ijnporlant'*])arti- 
culars contained in them before (Jur readers. Wc may pn’misc, 
that tlie public is chi(‘fiy indebted to Mr Charles Pictet of (le- 
iicva for the access which theijie tracts afford to a knowledge 
< of IIofwvL Beside die pamphlets which Ix ar his name, lie ap- 
jioars (Mr B.’s Evidence, Rep. 181) to be als(» theantlior of the 
work pnlilislied us tlie (k>mit of (’apo d’lstiTfs, and admitted 
to give the mo\t full inibnnation of any. 

Mr EelhnJierg is the heatl of a mosl respectable patrician fa- 
mily of the canton of Berne; and possesses about four niih's 
from the city, an lu'a'diiary estate, .sufficietitly large for one of 
his station in that simple aiui frugal country; though trifling, 
indeed, if compared ('itlier with the xlomains of iiohles in 
weahliier states, (u* with .the groat things which he lias elfcctc tl 
by the judicious disposition of it. His income is said not to 
exceed five hundred a year, were the jiroperty managed in the 
usual way. 'Fhe land forms part of a beautiful plain snrnniiid- 
ed by liilK and interspersed with woods. I'he house and plea- 
i^ire grounds arc agreeably situated ni the middle of the farms. 
Being naturally of a retired and eontcmplalive disjiosition, Ibncl 
of study, and iieculiarly aUached to agriuiltiiral pursuits, lu* 
early in life devoted himself to the praiscwoilhy objects of im- 
proving his estate by his own indiistiTj and of making this oc- 
cupation subservient also to the iiiipj’ovomcnt of tlie poor in his 
neighboiivliood. Jt is above twenty years since he first formed 
tlie plan, wliicli in its compictest execution now^ aslonij^lies all 
visit Hofwyl; but it has not been in full action above ten. 
]n what follmvs, we must he iindcrstooil as only giving a very 
general sketch of it. The <listingiii.shing excellence of Mr Fef- 
Jenberg’s ojicrations consists in the practical detfiils w hich com- 

! )rise an infinite variety of ingenious methods liir econoini/ing, 
lis resources, and gaining bis ends by sure means. ei)tcr 
fully into these, would exceed the bounds of this articles ; and 
indeed, it may be fairly questioned, if m’jv description could 
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enable the roador, who had not been upon the spot, to form an 
nderjiiate Idea of tlie varicyus procosiu*^. 

Ihe principal part of the Establishment, and that which forms 
the groundwork of the whole, is a farm of about ^^20 acresj 
which Mr Fcllenherg has improved with grear success, and con- 
tinues to cultivate himself. It is hero that the poor children 
arc employed, to thg number of between thirty and forty; aiyl 
tliis may be said to be the branch to which ail the otliers are 
more or less Mibordinate, aiul with wl)ich they have all sonfe 
connexion. I'liose other banches are, an Academy ft)r the so/is 
of wealthier ])c*rsons ; an Agricultural Instil uU*, connected with 
a small exj)('riint‘Uial farm ; and a Manulactory or fanniiig ma • 
chinery and iinploiuonts. 

The Acfideniy consists of fifty or sixty pupils, chiefly f>f p.i ■ 
iricuiu families: ai id when Mr Brougham was there, he ibumi 
'■oven or eight (lerman princes among them, besidi's .'Oveiai 
young nobles of that nation. These boys arc taught ev(nY 
brancli j^ant and of useful learning, by tlie iiu.'st eminent 

jirofessors, — to obtain whose assistance, neither pains nor ex- 
pense is sp<ired. Then* are said to be about twenty ol‘ them, 
with salaries amounting to 2000 or 3000/. a year. I'iie method 
of Professor Herbert, of beginning with (ireek, and tlien pro- 
ceeding to Latin, has boon adopted walli singular success. ‘ 'riie 
rapid progress of the children, ’ says Mr Pictet, and the plea- 
sure which they take in reading Homer, appears to justify this 
irriprovemeut. ' In teaching the sciences, coiisiderabh' aid is 
derived iVoni the mctljod of Pestalo/zi, which consists in exer- 
cising the roasoniog fc- ulties more than is done by the ordinary 
plan of instruction, and in making the process of learning much 
less a matter of rote. The extreme rigour of Pcstalozzi's plan, 
however, is avoided ; — this resolves itself indeed into a banish- 
ment of all books from tlie scliool, and an exclusive reliance 
upon explanation and examination in the teacher's presence. 
Miisick is taught, both theoretically and, to those who have a 
taste for it, practically. Gymnastic exercises, including the 
of arms, car pentry and gardening, are added, rather as means 
of filling up the. hours ot relaxation ; and, among other njspful 
objects, little, if at all attended to elsewhere, care is tJiken^'o 
give by practice a just knowledge cf bearings and ilistanccs, and 
i?very thing wliiv h is comprised m the phrase of coup-d'aiL The 
professors are described as eminent men in their several lines of 
study ; and their moral character, as well as manners, are most 
particularly attended to in the appointments. Mr Pictet says, 
that the manifest liarmoriy which reigns among tliem, and be- 
tween master and pupil, are the best proofs that Mr Fcllenber^- 
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has succoedcd iy Iiis selection. The character, ilic temper, and 
I lie habits t>t* the young people, are the i)araniount object of the 
superintendence exercised sedulously oN^ t them at every moment 
of time, but so as never to oppress or annoy. The methods of 
preservioff this watchful attention, and at the same lime leaving 
the pupil free from any senstj of restraint, are among those prn- 
•*esscs which no description can adetpiately repuscnt. 'rim 
•great principle seems to be, an appeal to tliewell known force 
of habit, and a judicious variation of the pursuits and Nliulies, 
united with a never-failing gentleness, and stTciiily «>!* lumper in 
the instructor and guardian. Care i« also 4;:iken to admit, nmv 
pupils only when all those upon llie establishment are comjdete- 
ly trained to the industrious and innoeent pursuits ol’ the place ; 
so that this foundation being once laid, the labour ol‘ correct- 
ing the bad liabits of the new-comers is greatly abridged ; tliev 
fall more easily into the manners of their com})anioiis. The 
following is the testimony borne by a V(ay accurate juul unpre- 
judiced observer; one indeed whose original pre[)Osse^sions, oi 
at least doubts, were all unfavourable to Mr IVlJeiiberg’s dc‘sign. 

‘ On ifenijiloie dans I’institut aucun des moyeiis ordinaires d’en* 
eouragernenr et de repression. 11 n*ya ni nreniior ni dernier, ni pri\ 
ni iiiedailles, ni ohatinieia} hurnilians. Uno recapitulation i.iito le 
samedi soir, en presence des eleves, par le prohs^cur (pii ne h'a- 
(juitte jamais, reniplace les mobiles ordin.iircs d'ennilation et d;' 
crainte. Mr Fellenberg y assist*. Dans cette seance, on ivprcnd 
tons les motifs d’elogt; on de blame pour cbacuji pendant la scanaine, 
Le ton ferine et doux du jirofcsseiir^ Jc seiitinieiit tout [laternei q n 
inspire les roinontrances et les exhortations, font uue graiidiJ impre.'^ 
sioii siir les eleves. Le rtaloublemcnt des tallies pendant les Iieinx ^ 
destiiieos aiix awmsemens, est la >sr;ule punition qu’on eni|)loie p(;w* 
entretenir I'activite du travail. Tons les j)etits traits qui liennent an 
caractere, et qui sont des occasions de louango ou de roj)ruiiandt*. 
trouvent leur place dans cette recapitulation. Les enfaii.s se jusii 
lient avec liborte. On les ccoutc avec patience, et on les repreiio 
avec douceur. {Is nt* cedent point a rautorile* mais a la connauce. 
a ralfection, a fascendant de la verite, a I’opiniondo leurscamarades. 
dont la direction cst toujours bonne, puree que cette opinion cst for- 
'des elernens les plus sains. 

‘ L'ne rrgle invariable dans la distribution du temps, dans tous les 
details de la vie, reiident inutiles les iiioyens neccs'^airos ailleiirs pour 
contraindre ou repriiner. Les enfans se sentent ld)res, parce qu’ils 
ifobeissent qu*a la force des choses, et que le caprice ne les atteinl 
point, yaiis jamais ressentir la gene, ils eprouvent tons les bons elFets 
de I'ordre, et eii prennent le gout et Thabitude. Ils sont contians, 
ouverts, gai«, heureux, car ils se sentent aimes. (iuand ils font des 
de leur age, ils sont d’ordinaire les prerniera a .-.‘en accuser . 
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riir uii lihro, toiijours rc^u par I’affcction ci Tindulgcnce, af- 
i'laik liit i enfant du touniient d'etre null avl‘c lui-mOme ct avec se.? 
canmrades. 

‘ La ])elifc faniillo na d'esprit dc corpis quo pour le-bien. Los 
cloves tieniK’i’.t eiiseiiiblo lorsqifil sagit do corriger un \ice ou un 
ilofaut, do roparor tm tort do I’lin deux: pour le justifier, jaiuaiis. 
Cette conscience do tons ost due au sentiment roligioux qu on s’at- 
tache a leur rendre liabituel, par rexeiiiple, la reflexion ct la prierc*; 
vt cette disjiosition a seconder Ics niaitres dans la tAchc do Toduca' 
tioy^ ail lieu do faire liguo contr eiix, est Ic rcsultat do la conviction 
<]uc le pore (pii los adojito^, ct ses aides, ifc'ut ricn tant a cuiiir quo 
<lc les rondre bons ot hoiifeux. 

‘ II n y a peut-etre aiicun institiit deducation dans loqJTcl on sachc 
sillier autant d ainusciuens au travail, aiitant de libortd ii la regie, ct 
on les oleves iiient plus d’cccasions de se proparor u I’lisagc du munde 
par roxcniple dos nuinicn‘s docebtes ct polios. La inaison de Mr 
Lellonbcig on cst un niodele. Les eleves sont adinis quolijuefois 
dans des iinnillos do Jlcrue alliees ou aniies, el distinguoes par le 
incillcur ton. L abord des otrangers cst contiiuiol ; ils viennent dc 
tons les pays, ct l\m pout dire quo les jeunos gens qiii habilcnt llof- 
ivyl voyagent sans cbaiigor dc place. Enlin les ]n*oi*csseurs attaches 
au\ instituts, ct quelquos-uns des niaitres, sont un foods de socii te 
de la |)lus grnndo rcssource, qui concourt a rotenir los etrangors <[ne 
la ciiriosite a attires.’ Ldlrc de Pictet^ p. 12-15. 

'Jlln* sum paid lor this most excellent anil eomplele course ol* 
rduciitioji, rising from llie elemenis of grammar to the highest 
branches of mathejiiatical and physical scienccj is only sixty 
pouiuls a year, which covers every expense*, exce})l that ol* 
clotlies. The pupils eat at Mr I'elleiiberg’s table, which ir, 
plentiful, yet simple; tlicy are all treated in precisely the same 
maimer, whati'ver be tJieir rank ; no sect is excluded, nor any 
nation, — except that we believe Mr 1^'. very reluctantly ailmits 
French childi en, — not so much, in all probability, from any pre- 
judices of his own, as from the necessity of yielding to those of 
his country, whicji, upon this jnattcr, are as universal and as 
.strong, as we must allow them to be natural and blameless. 
His disintei vested and liberal spirit may be seen from the ancc- 
doU? ivlalcd of him, that when, during the troubles in Germany, 
and llie ruin of .several families wliose children were iuidcV%is 
care, no remittances could be e pccted for their .support, he 
maintained and educated about a dozen of them for notliing, 
until, contrary to all probability, a change of fortune enabled 
them once more to perform the very ca.sy conditions imposed 
upon the richer classes by the rules of the Establishment. 

The Agricultural Institution consists of about twenty young 
ggjiUlcmen, more advanced in years, yrlio have coirstant access to 
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the limn, as well as to tlic experimental fiiriij, of about nine 
acres, attac hed to this branch of the Establislinicnt. They are 
iuhtriictcd also in the book-leurnin*^ of the .subject, and of the 
arts and sciences iniinetliately connected with it, TIuy assi.'.t at 
daily conferences n))c)n the new nietliods to be etuplc.yed.—llic 
improvements of machinery, — in short, every tiling that usually 
<tccnj)ies an agricultural society; with this great dillerence, that 
ilhcy arc on the spot, where every position may be brought to 
the U"-* 'vf actual experiment, and are surrounded by }>ractical 
ngi ’ciiitur’’' ts, makers t)f fanning implements, and operations on 
va!” <ns scales eoJistaiitly going on. jnipils pay about 

seventy poiiiids a year for all expenses, and live at a chateau 
ab-jiii haifa mile troin the principal residence \v!ien‘ Mr Felleii- 
berg and the boys are, and wJiere tin* laboratory, cabinets of 
natural history, uiid apparatus*of natural philcsojdiy, are also 
ilxed. 

'rhe Manufactory of inacliinery and imphanents coiisls'ts of 
tw(j braiiclu'.s ; one of common hnsbaiulry tool.s as v.ell as c.i’ 
those ini]>rove(l at Ilofwyl ; the other intended to carry (>n iia- 
proveanenls in tliis essential article. The former furuishes a 
})rofit which defrays tlie expenses of t lie latter; for it not oul^> 
hupj)lies the farms, but lea\es a. siiqilus of machinery and tools 
for sale; it also instructs both the pupils of tlie a\cjidcmy in the 
liandicrafl arts, the pupils of the lustitutlon in those connected 
w'itli agriculture, and the jioor boys in the trades ol‘ blacksmith 
and wlieehvright, wliii'h may in after life aflbrd them a liveli- 
hood. Ai the experiiuenlal maniii’actory, great progr('ss lias 
bi'cn made. Mr Fellenberg eaj ly remarked, that the important 
object of iinjiroving agricultural machinery had never been jmr- 
sued diligently and systematically: it was equally ])laiii, that this 
could no\vh(‘re be accoinjili.shed with such ativau'.igcs as in the 
ncighbouihood of great farming operations and experiments, 
which might nalure.Ily suggest constant liints to tlie inanufec* 
turer, as wi^il as receive the greatest benefit from his a.«sistance. 
This rational plan has been attended with deserved success. 
Many valuable improvement'^ have been made in machinery- 
Among others Mr Ihougham mentions, with praise, a new 
lioTse-lioe and scarifier ; and the Hofwyl drill-jilough lias re- 
ceived the commendations of the Board of Agricultun*. 

-The most interesting branch, Inwever, of this Establishment, 
is tliat wliieli provides for the Education of the Poor. 'Hie 
principles ujion which it is conducted, arc unquestionably 
sound ; — for they are founded in a perfect knowledge of hum:m 
nature. That they will by some persons be thought chimerical, 
is equally unquestionable; bccau.se tlicir application to practice 
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Jiijs I) 0 (Mi pusliod a great deal iurtlicr than necessity prescribes, 
and Ijccanse Mr Fcllonbcrg, operating iij)on a small scale, has 
bi*(Mi (‘onbled to <1() much more for tlie objects of his care and 
bounty than will ever Ih‘ altem})ted in an extensive concern* 
Yet we will venture to assert, that the basis of his plan is per- 
fectly practical ; and that liis success clearly demonstrates the 
possibility of carrying his j)rinciples into eifec.l in any required 
degree. The children iquai whom his trials have been mad< , 
were taken from the woist classes of society: — all accounts agree 
in stating, that tiny have been tin n-oughly reformed, and brought 
to an e/njienl degree of excellence, in every respect, — whih‘ 
their labour lias been all the while made a soutr^ of profit, 
riiis statement of the result is sufficient to justify us for gi^’ing 
a det'dled account of the prineijiles upon which their relbnna ' 
tion has been carried on : Andwe cannot do this bettor, or more 
cc)ncis(‘I\, than by relcrring to Mr If.ougliaiifs evidence before* 
the Kdiication Committee. 

* 'Jlie hrancli of the ofitabJishment, Iiowever, vvliich is more parb- 
cularly deserving of attention, and vuth which all the others are more 
or less connected, is the seminary for the Poor. Mr F. having long 
remarked the extreme profligacy of the lowest orders in the Swiss 
towns, and the habits of ignorance ami vice in which their children 
weri' brought np, fonned, many years ago, tlie design of attempting 
their reformation, upon principles cMpially sound and benevolent 
Ill’s leading doctrine was, that lo make those poor people better, it 
was necessary to make them more comfortable; and that this end 
would be best attained by forming, in their earliest years, habits of 
industry, which migh contribute to their subsistence, and by join- 
ing witli them a greater degree of intellectual cultivation than has 
cvi r yet been extended to the labouring classes of the community, 
or bee n imagined to be compatible w ith their luimble pursuits. He 
began iiis experiments upon a small mirnber of children, wdiicli he 
has now increased to between thirty and forty ; and this may be 
r(*t*koiH'd tlie utmost limit upon a farm of so moderate an extent, 
'(’hose children were taken from the Very worst description of so- 
ciety — the most degraded of the mendicant poor in Berne and other 
t>wiss towns. With hardly any exception, they were sunk in the 
vicious unci idle habits of their parents, a class of dissolute vagrants, 
resembling the worst kind of gipsies. The complete change th3^iias 
been effected in them all, is one * f the most extraordinary and af- 
fecting sights that can be it^agined. W hen 1 saw them, there were 
some wlio had been there ior several years, and had grown up to- 
w'urds inanliood ; but the teforrnation in almost all took place during 
from one to two years, or a very little more, according as they were 
taken at an earlier or a more advanced age. The remark which I 
made, is that which inunediately strikes all who visit Hofwyl ; — the 
appearance of the children alone, their countenance and manner^ 
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impresses you vfiih a conviction of their excellent di.Npositions. 'fo 
describe all the steps of the process by which this reibniiution has 
been eifected, would be impossible, ns i» ch dcp^iids on minute 
circumstances, and upon the great skill and iudginont of V'^ehrli, a 
young man, who has devoied liis life, under Mr Fcllenbi rg, to the 
wCiiperintendence of this part of tlie establishment, and to whose ox- 
traordinary virtue and ability its success is principally owing. lint 
shall endeavour to give the Committee some idea of the mode of 
treatment pursued. 

‘ The lirst principle of the system is to show^ the children gentle- 
ness and kindness, so as to win tiieir allections, and alwajs to treat 
them as rational creatures, tultivatlng their reason, and appealing to 
it. It is equally es^enlial toimprc’^s upon their minds tJie necessity 
of industrious and virtuous condncl to their happiness, and the in- 
evitable olKeels of tlie opposite hehitviour, in reducing them from the 
• comfort in wliieh they now li\c to the state of misery from wliieli 
they were rescued. A constant and even minute sujnTintcmdeiicc, al 
every instant of their lives, f(»nll^ of eouisc- pari of llu* sy.‘'tem; and, 
as uiay easily be supposed, the elder boys, who Jmve already prod led 
by the rare of the uia^tfT, aid him in extending it to tlic new comers, 
who lor this purpose are judirioe.vly distributed among them. Tln.'se 
aie, 1 am aware, very general piinciples; and upon their judicioinv 
applicfdion to practice in eaeh particular instance, according to tln^ 
diversitie.s of individual character, their whole virlue depends. 13nt 
a somew'lm more specific notion of flic plan may be formed by ob- 
serving, that it is never allowed for a moment to l>o absent from their 
thoughts, that manual labour, in cultivating the ground, is the grand 
and paramount care wdiieli must employ their wliole li\os,. and iipoi- 
which their very existence depends. To this every thing el>e is inarff 
'Subordinate; but with this arc judieiously connected a v.irii'fy of in- 
tellectual purMiits. At their hours of relaxation, iheir ;mip-*'ruen!-, 
have an instructive tendency ; c* itam bool’s are sot ajiait for tiuj pur- 
poses of liaroimr; and while at work in the fields, tlie ctaiveiMUio;-. 
w'liliout ir5i’i i’U|)ting I’or a moment the nec .ssaiy bu inC'S of tlieii 
live‘‘j is alway.N dire«‘ied towanfs those l)ran»*hes of knowledge in 
w’hich they are improving themsedvts duiiiig the intervals of labour 
IX’side writing and ciphering (al wliieli they are very expert) thc\ 
^ppi;/ theiikseives to geogiapiiy and hi.stoi^, and to the diflcienf 
brae hes of natural Instoiy, parUculaily mineralogy and iioJ.jny, in 
which they take a singular deliidH, and are considerable piv^hc ieiits. 
'J'hc connexion of tiiese wdlh agiicullure, render them most api-ropriaJt. 
studies for those poor eliildren ; and as their tkiily labour br ngs thci;i 
constantly into contact with ilie objects of liiose scienct s, ;i double 
relish is thus afforded at once to the science and tlie labour. Vtm 
may see one of them every novi .uid then stepping aside from tlie fur- 
row wiiere several of ihem fiave been wmrkiug, todeqiosil a specimen, 
or a plant, for his liu*e hortus .siccus, or CxibimA; and Mt FeMenUerg 
reely goes into the Held w-’cre any c»f the*-, at * kihouring, without 
4 . 
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being callcil upon to decide some controversy that has arisen upon 
matters relating to mineralogy or bolany, or the parts of’ chemical 
sJciencc which have most immediate relation to agriculture. There is 
one other subject which is ever present to their minds ; 1 mean a pure 
and rational theology. Mr F. is deeply imbued himself with the 
sense of religion ; and it enters into all Iiis schemes for the improve- 
ment of society. Jlegafding tlie state of misery in which the poorest, 
classes live, as rather calculated (if I may use his own expression) t^‘ 
make them believe in the agency of a devil than of a Ciod, his fir<t 
care, upon rescuing those children from that wretchedness, is to in- 
spire them with the feelings of devotion whidi he himself warmly en- 
tertains, and wiiicli he regards as natunii to the human heart, when 
misery has not chilled nor vice hardened it. Accordhigly the con- 
versation. as w^ell as the habits of ilie poor at UoiVyl, paitake large- 
ly of religious influence. The cvklcuc(‘h ol‘ (U\sign ob-servahlc in the 
opcratiwii.s of nature, and the benevolent tendency of tlio'jc opera- 
tions in the great majority of' iiisfauct-s, fbr.n con.^lant topics of dis- 
course in tlieir studies, and during the labours of the day ; and tliougli 
no one has ever ohsorved the slightest ap|)(‘iirance of fanaticism or of 
superstition (against w'hich, in truth, the course of instruction pur- 
sued is the surest .safeguard) yet ample testimony is borne by all tra- 
vellers to the prevailing piety of the place. One of these has noted 
an alKecting instance of it, when the harvu.'^t once retjuired the la- 
bourers to work for an hour or two after niglit-fall, and the full moon 
rose in extraordinary beauty (tver the magnificent mountains that sur- 
round the plain of Ifofwvl. Suddenly, e.s if with one accord, the poor 
clnidum began to chant a hymn which llu y had learnt among- man/ 
others, hut in w'hicli the Supreme Being is udon d as having “ light- 
ed up the great lamp of the night, and projected it in the fii-ina- 
nu'ul. ” ’ p. i.'o, 19G. 

'I'o tlii.s lesliiiiony \>e shall adJ that of another oyowltno.ss, 
Mr C. Field, wlio has followed the progTcss. of ihi^ Ite-iitutioM 
iVoin the 

‘ Le soiii de doveloppcr la gaite des clCvos, de ie.s maintenir se- 
reins, aiertes el actifs, cst consider6 coiiime trcs-iinportant. lis sont 
constanniiLiit caresses et prevenus ; tout Ics invite a la confiance. 
Veliili ne lour parle vju’en souriant. II travaille aveceux, il lit, il 
cause, il cli-i»nte iivec eux ; il leur contc des histoires, et ne les quitle 
dans aucim moment. 

‘ Le travail et I'ordre, la douceur, une marcbo sage, 6galc et]>er- 
St vcraiHe, triompheut de tons Ics obstacles moraiix, de toutes los lia- 
bitudes perverses. Ces enfans vagabonds, meridians, ou raiiiaase$ 
et la dans la plus profoiide misere, maifi accueillis ct soignes avec line 
bonli'i affectucuse, instruits dans lu pratique de lours devoirs envers 
Dieu rt euvcr.s ieurs semhiables soiunis a un travail coiitinu, d une 
reg[c i.o»!St'inre. et nr perdaut pas une minute pour I’inatruction, 
rnfime dans lours jtMi\, Tfoiit jamais eu besoin d’un seul chatiment 
pour etre amencs a um' conduite reguliere. 
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‘ Un gagno-paln assure dans unc carrierc ou ils pourront raencr 
imo vie hcurcusc, ett le legs que Mr I'cIIciiberg prepnre u ces onfiins 
ipi'il a acloptes- 11 les destine li iliriger des exploitations agricoies, 
ou seulenient a faire de boiis valets de canipn * 10 , scion leur degre de 
talent ct d activilOr Leur principale occupation est done, do travail- 
Icr a la terre. I’aiit que la saison et hi temperature U? poniiottoni; 
ils.sont oocupcs dans les champs a des oiivrages on rapport, avec lour 
et leurs forces, S’il fait niauvais temps, tt pendant la saisori ri- 
gourouso, ils font des ouvrages en paille, ils tricoteiit, ils epluclient 
d\; la lairio, ils trient ct separent les legumes, les ratines dostinee.'s 
aiix bestiaux ; ils s’exorccnt enfin aux diverse^ tnanieres de so rendro 
utiles dans une grande exploitation. Lcifrr^ p. 19, 120. 

After (lesci il)ing the habits of order which are ca.rofully fonu- 
c(l in the boys and the exact laslc for regularity and neafne.ss 
which I hey acquire, without evef siiHering the?ir other jnirsiiits 
‘or aimiseir.cnls in the least degree to inn'rfere with it, he related 
an anecdote, Avhich serves to ilhistrate 

‘ Mr I'VlIenberg, fete dernier, passoit aupres d’lin champ de col- 
za, en tenant par la main un des petlts jMuvres, qui lui ra(*ontoic 
cpiel([ue chose avec beaueonj) devivaeite, 'fout-a-ccujp fenfant s'in- 
teiTompt, et lui echappe pour aller arracher one inauvaise Iieibe (ju’il 
avoit decou\crte a une c-ertaine distance, ])anin le (‘olza. li v»nt en- 
.suitc reprendre le til de sa iiarratlon, sans dire iiu seal inotde la cliose 
qui I’avoit distrait. ’ LvUirCy p. 2J, 

'fhe grand principle of this Institution is. tliat every thing 
must be kept subouliiiate to the main business of cultivating 
the ground; lhat Vihale.vcr else caji be learnt by the l)(>ys is so 
miicli clear gain ; but lliat, before every thing, they iiM'st learn 
t,o sa|q)(irt Uieinsclves by the labour of iht lr iiands. ^ If this dc- 
cupation a plea.^ure is made,, by the agreeable cour.^e of auui'^c- 
ment and Instruction with which it is ctunbined. 

‘ I/experieiice a prouve que san.s nuire au ]>rincipe rjifon Icur in- 
culque, de p(»ner forteiuent leur attintiou sur le travail clout iJs sent 
occupcs, on pent eu ineme temps les ibstruire sjur lui autre objet. 
Ti)ut en sarclant la terre, ou en arraehant des mniivaisi s herbes, ils 
cornptent a la nianiere de Pc stalozzi, et otir ainsi appris a calculer a- 
vec facilite et piomptkude. Pendant qulls sont occupe? clans iamai- 
son, travaux sedensaires, Vehrli leur fait des lectures piiscs clans 
des ouvrages moraux destine.s aux enfans, et ecrits dii st^le le plu'j 
simple, ou bicn il les inlerroge toiir-a-lour sur le calcul, et sur tfaiw 
troy objets de leur instruction, ou enfin il les fait chanter en jiarties 
d<;s cantiques ou des chansaiw nationales. 

* J’ai dit on parlant de Tinstitut des riches, cjue la mu.s/fjiie enlroit 
esscntiellenient dans I’instruction. Mr relien!)erg la ciinvidere coin- 
me urt niayen d'6ducation, cornmc line rc.ssource aiixiliaire pr6cieuse 
pour adoucir le cacacferc et les pas.sioiis auiiveiliantes, pour luertrc 
de rijarinonic* entre b-' et lesFcntinjcn'-. pour foi^itier famou*’ 
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i\i' l orthe ct du benu, pour animer Tinstinct qui attache* I’homme d 
^ 0 M pa^s, ct pour clever vers le ciel son imagination et ses veeux. 
'Ibiis Ir-M £’lcves apprtnncnt done la theoriede la rnusique, ct sont ex- 
erci s an chant. C'est le diinanchc qu’on proud pour cette etude, 
ainsi que pour Ja lecture, lecriture, It- calcul a la plume, un peu do 
desscin, et de gcom^trie. 

* Chju[uc matin avant le travail, chaque sorr apres qu*il est ter- 
niine, \'chr]i cause avec les enfans, et Mr Fellenberg assiste le plii^ 
souvent u cot entrcticn. Le plan du travail de la journce, les avefe* 
tisseniens ct Icn exhortations conveiiables, suivent la priere du matin. 
Le soil* on lour fait Jes observations auxquelles Jes pelits evenemens 
do la journce out dunno lieu. On Ics cncoui.^ge sur cc qui est digne 
d’eloges; on les reprend doucenient sur Icurstort^; on les afferniit 
dans leurs bonnes resolutions; et la priere achc\e et MtiiLfilie cet-ex- 
ercleo salutairo. , 

‘ Quoique I'instrnctioii positive soil, aiiusi que je Tai dit, suliordon- 
fice d la iiccesfute ou sont ccs enfans d'apprendre a gagiier lour \it' 
])ar le travail de leurs mains, les progres ont ete plus grands qu\)i> 
)ie le croiroit possible en si peu de tempf-. IVcsque tons saveiit 
mairitcnant bleu lire et c’crirc, un pen de.isinor, estimer I(‘s angles, 
calculer dc t^te. ct par les chiffres; chanter la note des airs simples, 
«t tenlr la mesirrc. llssavent le nom, le caracterc et les (jualites de 
toutes les pluntcs eultiv6es u llofwyl, do ioutivs les mauvaiM's herbe^' 
qui croissent dans les champs ; ils connoiasent egalemcjU la nature 
des di verses pierre» <prou y troiive. Ils ont appris par ccrur plus de 
eiuqiiante hymnes, caiitiques on chansons naiionales ; plnsieurs trait > 
de rilistoire sainte, et de Thistoire de la Suisse. Qjielqnes-uns 
d’entr’eux sont exerct\s a rendre compte de ce qu’ils ont lu et enfteii- 
du, et en ontretiennciU les aiitres, 

‘ J.a gyinnastique ti uve aussi sa place dans Icur Kiiieation. j.a 
course, le saut, la jjatation, les equiiibres, se sitccedent dans Its in- 
terval les du travJiil ; on 1»> accoutume li griuipcr lesrernent sur 
arbres, a I'aire dtus exereiets miiitaires, et a marcher ensemble d’un 
pas regie cn clmntant des airs natinnaux. Mien n egate leur gaite 
dans les jeux. Apres avoir Iravaille aux champs tout le jour, iJs re- 
trouvent leurs forces et leur agilite sur Tesplanade tjui les rassenible 
le soir, et dans leurs bruyuns ^baU, lorsqu abuTidonncs a eux-memes 
er. toiite libcTte, lis se iivront a leur nature!, et parlcnt le langago 
propre a leur age, ces memes enfans, dont plnsicurs. en arrmint a 
Hoi wyl, ne pouvult;nt pas dire uiic phrase Bans y joindre des jhre- 
suens, nc prononcent pas un mot qui soit reprehensible: tant l exeni- 
ple, c t la rt r»]e It s ont modifies ! * 7 Hire^ p. 

The tevtihiouv boriu* to Ur Fell en berg’s sin ‘(‘ess in this truly 
and bnu'volent attempt, by tin* ofln^ nccoaril^ 
is, if more decisive, and may ptuhaps convince many 

whom !io other evidence will influence, l ie shows his book-s 
iteelv to nil vi>ib?rs; to whom, iiulced, Lnervpait of the estu- 
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biishment is open at all times. Mr C. Pictet has given the re- 
sult for the year 18J0|. the last for which the balance ^noa made 
out when he viaifod IfolaTl. ‘pteform dvsn gelded a clear gain 
of four per cent, iqtm the price of the land, reckoned at 62A 
aern» togetbw with ^ per cent, upon tho capital employed 
in cultivation, Mr Brougham states the profits, on an average 
of four yeaca ending 1814» to have been above four pounds ait 
^ ^ indoding the uiterest t£ the pnrctiase-monepr paid for tlio 
-„nd> The profits upon tho cattle ore kept out of thiii occotmt i 
and also titose wliich Mr Fellenberg derives from die dealing 
in horses, a source of considerable gain to him ; for he gene- 
rally sells them at an advance of six or seven pounds, after keep- 
ing and using them from tho age of three to six. 

The general opinion entertained of die plan is the last evidence 
of its sitccoss to which we shall resort. At first, all the ncighbour- 
‘liooil, and paitirularly the Bernese government and grandees, 
regarded Mr Fellenberg as an enthusiast and a visionary, whose 
schemes would lead to his certain ruin. They began afterwards 
to cliaiigc the mode of attack, when diey saw those schouics siic- 
ceeiling; — they described him as a mouev-makiiig person, and 
one who, under the appearance of beoevofencet earned on plans 
of avarice. Tliey generally considered the Academy as a pccn- 
liar source of profit ; but, from what has been already stated the 
reader may have percciv^ that this brand) of the Establislunent 
can do nothing auae than bear its own expenses ; and that, if tho 
farming operations do not perform the rest, the wh(^ must bo 
in arrear. Yet every one admits diat the design hits in fact suc- 
ceeded ) tliat tlic land has been greatly improved; that marshes 
have been drained, and fine cri^ made to grow, where weeds 
only were seen before; that thc pppr labourers are bettered in 
coiulition, habits and ncquiremeiftt^ that eveiything goes on 
with the appearance of a noari8hi]% and an improving concern, 
and that no debts are ogicractedt nor any difilcttliies of a pecu- 
niary nature experienced. The Government have given no 
manner of asdsta^ce, not even countenance, to Mr F^enberg — 
har^ protection. The patricians tSccuso him of lowering tlie dig- 
nity of their^order, by leading vdiat they term a viejK^ogique 
by^devoting himself to the most dignified and virtuous of 
hunuui pursuits, the propag^idon virtue and communication of 
jknowle^get. — ^instead of poring over a long pedigree of ancestors 
'with cramp namep^jlnown atB^e and nowhere^,-- or moving 
up and down dm stjmets of (hat ancient and nolfie town, adorn- 
ed with a stiff tw, (md impeded by a long sw^. Every dis- 
couisagementis i^en to him by the constituted ai^i^ities ; the 
VOL. xxxr. NO. h * I 
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cxijitencc of his Institiition is studiously concealed in the journals 
devoted to Government, as they all arc in that free State. Not 
even the common notice of an arrival is allowed to be inserted, 
if the traveller is cbine to visit Hofwyl, although every such in- 
cident is sedulously chronicled, if the stranger only comes to^ace 
Berne, or to pass through it; and, tipon one occasion, an open 
and direct interference of power was used to thwait this philan- 
thropic pei*sOn*s most admirable plan of improving the ^oiidj/ 
of his native country. He had observed the want 
ot sufficient knowledge, which deprived most Swiss schoolmns* 
ters ot the means ot usefulness. He hod thew'lbre bethought 
him of a couipcndious method by \%liich this defect might be 
supplied. It was by assembling at J lofwyl all tiu* teachers of 
the canton, and mtiiutaining and instructing them during the 
three mouths of their holidays*. Being men of industrious ha- 
bits, and eagerly bout upon improving themselves they made 
great progress; and, on their return homo, they did not fail to 
pursue their studies with additional advantage, after the lights 
rcceivcnl at Hofwyl. The next summer Mr Felleiiberg inviu>d 
them to return; but the Bernese government, strangely and 
unaccountably, chose to take umbrage at this assemblage, and 
issued a decree to prohibit any schoolmaster fi-om resorting 
thither. T\m signal folly vras fortunate in its effects for the 
neighbouring cantons; encouraged their teachers to avail 
themselves of Mr F.’s invimtion ; and he thus had the opportu- 
nity of spreading a better sy«»tcm of education for all ranks 
throtigh many parts of Switzerland. It is only rendering justice 
to the liberality and aaiteness of the literary circles in Geneva, 
to add, that he has, from the first, been warmly encour^iged by 
their applause ; ami that some of their most distinguished mcni- 
bers have uniformly exerted themselves, strenuously to promote 
the success of his benevolent designs. We need only mention 
M. de Bonstetten, in addition to the able and enlightened au- 
thor of the w'orks now before us. 

The connexion between tlie seminary for the poor and tlie 
academy for the upper classes, has already been mentioned ge- 
nerally. It consists in the pains constantly taken to inmilcate 
upon each their relative duties towards the other. The^pils 
of the academy, whatever be their i^kor weaHh, are sedulous- 
ly taught, that Uieir first duty is use tile means which Provi- 
detice^as placed at their disposal, in a wayiikely to prove be- 
neficial to the fortunate members of the cmnrnunity. ' Indis- 
criminate charity, almiigtviug, endowiiW hoq}itals, bestowing 
pensions, and the various ocher inodes QroOnevoIence which are 
so praiseworthy in their origin and so hurtful in tlieir tendency, 
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Mr Fellenbcr^ by no means rccommmis. A charity founded 
on rational principles^ os well us proceeding from amiable feel- 
ings is alone patroni^ and exemplified at Hoiwyl, The real 
good of the )^r is coinultied, and not their temporary relief} 
the task of niaintaitung diem, or teaching them to obtuin a main- 
tenance by industry and fni^ity, is prescribed to the ridi, and 
not the mumeutaiy gratifiention of compassionate teelings< This 
diariQr may truly Im said to hicss the giver as well as the re- 
mver ; it requires <mly his care' and attendon, without dimi- 
iiidiing his resources ; and the olgects of it arc reiulered valu- 
able to the communily, happy in dieinsclvcs, and grateful to 
benefactors, who hnvc made them at once industrious and inde- 

[ lendent. Tlie poor children live quite separate from die rich } 
)ut diey arc daily seen by them ; and the progress of dicif iiu- 
provement and their labour is noted, 'fhe method of reclaim- 
ing and of training them is taught ; and unquestionably few of 
hit’ Felicnbci'g’s wealthier pupils will be likely to leave his In- 
stitution, without linsiiig imbibed a strong desire to cm'ry its 
principles into opeiMtion in their own countr}'. 

We cannot liclj) expressing our earnest wish that some more 
practical and miiitiU* Knowledge of the system were obtainetl by 
our own countrymen than tiny which can be gleaned from such 
general descriptions as books afibrd. Tlie translation of some 
of die works of which wc have prefixed die titles to this aiticle. 


would be of use; and wc arc not without hopes, tb.'il the state- 
ments ill die foregoing pages may call to the subject the atten- 
tion of the public. iVut much remains to he Icaim^ after all that 
books cun tell, of metIuHls necessarily consisting in miuntc de- 
tails. These can only be well understood, so os to > e transfer- 
red and adopted here, by being studied daily tqton the spot. 
For example, the admirable system of economy which prevails, 
and enables Mr Fellenbcrg to do so much W'lth such limited 
means, resolves itself into an endless variety of expedients; each 
trifling, when viewcil separately, — but all of which, taken toge- 
ther, cousdtuto die method rei^uiretl. In like manner, the plan 
pursued for cefonning and training the poor cliildren, consists 
of various processes and methods of treatment, which can only 
be hkimt by actually seeing dioir operation. The pupils from 
Cmmit'iiy are to carry a practical knowledge oi those mat- 
Ji&h into their own country ; ,and if the system is only adopted 
'in Que^ipstance, diat knowledge wilt soon spread in proliortiou 
to its manifest usefulness. It is much to be wished that some 
of our countrymen) whose public spirit b proportioned to tfarir 
means of serving the community) would devote a season or two 
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of recreation from other employments, to the important and not 
uninteresting business of visiting Hofn^I. It appears, from Mr 
Brougham’s evidence, that they would be moti cori^ly wel«* 
corned by Mr Fellent^rg, who offered him every accommoda- 
tion, when he intended to remain there, a few weeks, for the 
purpose of studying the system minutely. A residence, how- 
ever, of five or six months, would be necessary thoroughly to 
understand all the details; and the sending two or three yoanjjif 
persons to the academy, would probably be the best means if 
importing a knowledge of all Mr Felloiiber^s improvements 
into this country. Such an experiment would, at all events, 
be safe as well as easy. If it led to no . practical results in fa- 
• vour of the poor, or the agriculture of this nation, it would be 
attended with no risk nor expense to the individuals. The boys 
would receive, perhaps, one of the best etlucations that Europe 
affords, at a very moderate price; and the strictest regard would 
be paid both to their health and their morals. There is much 
difficulty, however, in obtaining admission for pupils ; and Mr R 
mentions a journey undertaken, while he was in Switzerland, 
by the present King and Queen * of Wirtemberg, chiefly for 
the purpose of prevailing upon Mr Fellenbcrg to take one more 
youth from Germany, a young person of ^e highest rank, un» 
der his care. But it is to be expected that he may be induced 
to receive one or two FiUglish pupils, of whom he has hitherto 
had none, in the hopes of extending to this country the know- 
ledge of those principles, the success of which he naturally feels 
a very warm anxiety to promote. We may add, that as Ger- 
man appears to be me language spoken in the Establishment ge- 
nerally, any person resorting thither only for a few months, to 
examine the methods used, will do well to make himself master 
of it first: but if boys are sent over, they will of course very 
soon learn it sufficiently to follow the routine of instruction. 

In this aiticle we have given our opinion as it really is, very 
much iiifiivour of the principles upon which Mr Fcllenberg pro- 
eeeds. We deem them to m just ahd rational in thmselves - 
and in dieir application, we perceive, by the evidence of facts; that 
they have been practically successful. At the same time, ige by 
Oo means intend to assert, that an attempt should all at onc^ be* 
made to carry them into effect epon a large scale; espcckilly in 
popttlous, and, above all, in manufeii^turing and commercinl dis- . 
triets; where adoption inose needs byi^arioua 

dmumcrtiti^ees th^<io not ent^ into tiie calculations at Hofwyl. 

' ^ a Fomerly ^fdnd Dutchess of Oklenberg, and sister of the Em- 
' peror Al^aader. - — 
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All we desire is to see iSota .princijpleSt which arc unquestionably 
bodi. ittst and ptaeticah . received as tliey deserve, and appli^ 
with the necessary variations^ rescribed by diversities of situation. 
It may not be possible to enect—it may not be desirable to at* 
temp^— doing as much for the poor on a laige, as Mr Felicnbet^ 
has done upon a small , scale : But he has clearly shown how 
n)uch may be performed for their improvement, not only with* 
out extravagant cost, but with a pront exactly proportioned to 
tae benefit bestowed upon the objects of his care. 


Art. VIII. Plan of Parliammtary Pefomy in the Pam of a 
Catechism ; "Mth Reasons Jhr each Article: With an Intro~ 
ductiwi, showing the Necessity ^)f Radical, and the Inadequacy 
of Moderate Reform. By Jeremv Bemtiiam, Esq. 8vo. 
pp. . London. R. Hunter, 1817. 

T^isputes concerning the right of sufirage were longer un- 
^ known, and have formed a more inconsiderable subject of 

1 political discussion in England, than in any other Free State, 
[n governments altogether rq>ablictui, the right of choosing 
lawgivers, or of making laws, and the distribution of political pn> 
vileges among various Magistrates and Councils, form the prin* 
cipm subject of contest between tlie several orders which com* 
pose the Conunuuwealth. But in England, which Montesquieu 
called ‘ a Republic disguised as a Monarchy, ’ these contests 
were prevented, by the general jealousy directed against the 
dangerous, though necessary power of the Crown.. The pecu- 
liar nature of our Constitution for a long time engaged the whole 
force of the Friends of Liberty in struggles against an enemy of 
a singular kind, whom it was necessary always to watch, very 
ten to resist, and yet never to destroy.— -From Henry III. to 
George 111. the grand question depending between the Crown 
and the People, has continued to be, whether the Government 
should be Parliamentaty, or administered according to the judg- 
ment of one or more individuals, not amenable to justice, am 
<^tbn not answeralile to public opinion, for tlieir counsels and 
measures? — This question is, in otlier words, whether Mon- 
.te 8 qmctt’a 4 «senptioh of qur constituUon be just, — ^whether it is 
to beWminii^rcd on die principles of Popular Government, 
or according to the maxims of on uncontrolled Monmrefay? The 
dimutc, indeed, has assumed various forms. Som^imes the ve- 
ry bdng of Parliaments was threatened; the Crown sometimes 
encroached on foeir le^slative power, but more fir^uently sought 
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for pecuniary resources independent of parliamentary grant.- — 
These contests were, however, occasional : But one regal pre- 
tension never ceased ; the kings of England always endeavoured 
to maintain their right to follow tlicir own judgment, or that 
of private advisers, in the choice of ministers and measures 5 
whilst the Parliament, seconded by the People, with equal 
constancy maintained that the prerogatives of the Crown, both 
in the choice of its servants, and in every other public act, was 
to be exercised by the advice of the Great Council which con- 
veyed to the Throne the deliberate opinion of the Nation. This 
question arose in the most ancient limes of our government. It 
was agitated for ages before those extravagant doctrines of Di* 
vine Right, Passive Obedience, and luaeteasible Inheritance, 
which flourished under the House of Stuart. 

The original dispute has survived these absurdities. It now 
forms the indelible distinction between Whigs and Tories, and 
must continue to keep up similar parties as long as the British 
Constitution exists. In the course of this contest, the power of 
the Purse w^as tlie only pacific means, by which the House of 
Commons could establish or defend their authority as lawgivers, 
and their weight as counsellors of the Crown : and hence it has 
arisen that almost all our great disputes have immediately turn- 
ed upon miestions of pecuniary supply, On this ground, all the 
battles of Xiberty have been fought, from the grant of the Great 
Charter to the ifeclaration of American Independence. 

It was not till after the victory of the Parliament over Charles 
the First, that symptoms of dissatisfaction with the constitution 
of the House of Commons began to manifest themselves. Com- 
plaints of the state of the representation, and projects for its 
amendment, were then employed by the agitators of the Parlia- 
mentary Army as a means of depriving the House of Com- 
mons of the popularity which wms its main security against the 
Military Body. — It was on the 20 th of January 164*9, a few 
days before the death of the King, tliat the first plan of Parlia- 
mentary Reform was laid before the House of Commons, by 
some officers of the army, under the alluring title of * An 
Agreement of the People. * It was composed by General Ire- 
ton, a memorable person, of eminent capacity for civil as 
well as military affairs, and wha did ^not declare for a republic 
until he was persuaded that Charles bod no intention hyt * to^ 
regalp by art wl^t he had lost in fight * * — In Ais pape? it was 
proposed that tKh Commonwealth ^ould be governed by a Re- 

Hutchinson, 293. — For his determination to resist the ambition 
of his father-in-law, Cromwell, see the same excellent work, 325, 
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Iircsentative Assembly of ibur limuired persons, biennially elect- 
etl, by ail iiousekeepers as^sesseti to tlie poor—- not being servants 
w receiving wages^ ./fhe smaller boroughs (with some east- 
erns .exceptions) were to be thrown into the counties. The" 
cities and more eo];i,$iderabIe towns, together with the unrepre- 
sented towns of Manchester mtd Le^s, wore to have separate 
re})resentatives. 

This was the first plan, of Moderate reform; — tuid it was 
speedily succeeded by one of a different description. On the 
1st of May 1649, the Levellers, \vho were, charged with dc- 
aigns fur dualizing property, puWished, but did not present 
to Parliament, their scheme of Parliamentary Uefonn, by which 

* all men of tlie age of tw*euty-one years, not receiving alms or 
being servants, were, according to natural right, to have a voice 
in the election of Members of a Parliament to be annually 

• ciiosen. ' Thus arose tlic two systems ; of wiiich, tlic latter is 
the iladical Reform of our times, and the former proposes the 
most extensive of those changes, which are now comprehended 
under the name of Moderate Ileform. 

After the defeat oi‘ the revolts winch followed the manifesto of 
tlio Levellers, the execution of their ringleaders, and the impri- 
semment of Overton and Lillburne, their project was speedily 
disregarded, and fioon totally forgoUem l1ic plan of ireton w'as 
the groundwork on which the jrmiiament founded that system 
of representation, of which their dispersion by military force 
se^nis to have prevented the completion. Its princijde was 
adopted by Cromwcirs Parliament in 1654, but modified by the 
admissimi of maiw of the former boroughs and of the unre))rc- 
sented town at' Halifax. — The PaiiiamciUs wx'rc to be trien- 
nial ; — Every man wiio had a real or personal estate of 200/. 
was to vote ill counties, in adilition to the forty-shilling free- 
Jioldersj iuid the ancient rights were preserveef in cities and 
towns. * His second Parliament were elected according to Uiis 
system, which they did not alter. 

It is somewhat remarkable, that in the thirty succeeding years 
of iigitation and change, this subject should have so little occu- 
pied the attention of the great political writers, who, to the dis- 
creilit of our.age, are now unreasonably and ungratcfiiUy under- 
valuoib. The ,;fovouritc plan of Milton was, that ‘the Corn- 
mg^eoltli should be ruled by a Senate chosen by the People 

♦ Mr. Hume says, that eatate of 200/. was neceiwaiy to bii^ 

title aity one to vote. ’ That this is a mistake, appears irbkn the 
Resolution of that.very independent House of Commons, 27th No-* 
vember 1654. ^ ' 
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* for life. '-—He is very AoliciUms to provide against ^ a licen* 

< tioiis and unbridled Denioera^> which in the ancient Repub* 

< lies ruined themselves by tlteir own excessive power, * The pro- 
pensities of the ingenious Harrington i^erealso somewhat aristo- 
cratical. ‘ 'Fhcre is somethings ' be ^ in tb^ making and 

* ruling a Commonwealth^ which ^thouw there be great divines^ 

* great lawyers, and great men in allprofessions) seems to be 

* peculiar only to the genius of a Gentleman, * Whether Syd- 
ney preferred a republic to an honest and liberal administi'ation 
of the English Government) iS a question whidi cannot be de^ 
cided bv his resistance to ^Kings of Stuart character or princi*- 
pies, ft is ut least evident tliat democracy was not the object 
of his choice; and in his admirable writings we discover strong 
marks of the feelings, and even prejudices, of his noble descent. 
The passiige in which Mr Lock^ regrets the state of the repre^- 
lientation, affords the most decisive evidence tluit lie contended 
for, or rather suggested, nothing more than the expediency of a 
mcalerate refoim ; and that he rejected those pi actical inferences, 
since drawn from the general language in which both he and 
Sydney had maintained the sacred rights of nations to resist and 
expel tyrants. 

That passage* is a strong antliority in favour of moderate Par- 
liamentary Reform. The grievances which he complains of, 
are, unpeopled boroughs, and unrepresented populous towns : 
and his means of reformation consist in the revival of the Royal 
prerogative, of bestowiim representation on such towns, as have 
become considerable. — Whether the great philosopher was con- 
sistent witli himself, in not patronizing more extensive changes, 
may be a debateable question. That he did not, is most cer- 
tain. The radical reformers cannot appeal to his writings, 
without de8tro}dng their authority, by showing that one pail of 
them is inconsistent with another. 

The subject of representation was almost unnoticed at tlie 
Revolution ; and thoiigh, after that glorious triumph, the pub- 
Kc jealousy, formerly confined to prerogative, began with great 
reason to be direct^ to the subserviency of Parliament, yet, 
during the fifty years which followed, the expedients proposecl 
tlie reduction of the growing influence of the Crown, were 
chiefly either an abifidgement of the diaration of Paiiiaments, or 
the exclusion of all or* of some Placemen firom the Houfie of 
Comiiions. Carte,, the Jacobite historian, inveighs against tiie 
representation of the smaller boroughs, and pre^poses to allow 
ftic frecboldei'S of the hundreds to vote in tliem ; both to pro- 

w Civil ,B. 2^ dbqi.. IS. sec. 157» 
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mote the ascendaitoy of the smaller lan(lhok]ei*$ who dien fottn* 
cd the fttren^h of his pa^, aiid as one of the we8{)ons wi^ 
which Jacobites, in republican dismtise, assailed the Government 
established at Revolution. TVo sentences of Hume and 
Blackstone conipreitend all that we recollect on this subject 
before the death of George 11. 

. The dispute with America about the connexion of Taxation 
and Representation, gave a new importance to these questions, 
and for the first time rendered them the subject of public dis-- 
cussion. Lord Chatham's famous speech in 1770, which pro^ 
posed ^ to infuse a new portion of health into the Constitution, * 
by on addition to county members, was the first suggestion of 
a specific reform made by n statesman in a pthce of autnority.~ 
Towards the end of the American war, the Government be- 
came generally unpopular j and its discredit was justly shared 
by a compliant Parliament. The waste of blood and treasure ; 
the disgrace of our arms ; the debility and distraction of our 
councils, were generally, and not without reason, imputed to 
the restoration of Toryism, and the unconstitutional principles 
which had prevailed from the beginning of the reign. Associa- 
tions for retrenchment and economical reform were adopted in 
the principal counties of England ; and on them, in many places, 
were grafted associations for Parliamentary Reform. 

Projects of moderate reform were approved by Mr Fox, and 
introduced into Parliament by Mr Pitt, — where they were re- 
jected by small majorities. They were at that time much more 
popular than at any antecedent or subsequent period, and were 
probably supported by a majority of those classes, among whom 
the integrity and intelligence ot the nation arc chiefly to be 
found. 

Then, however, as now, the Whig party were divided on 
this important question, — though they all agreed that the Govern- 
ment ought to be Parliamentary, and that Parliament ought to 
be, in its feelings and principles, Pmular. l^iey had all con- 
curred ill the famous resolution of Mr Dunning in 1780, * That 
tlie influence of the Crown has increased, is increasing, and ought 
to be diminished. ’ 

The interest, and chargdi'on the national debt, have, since the 
period of that resolution, been Inultiplied fourfold. The mili- 
^hrrji^aval, colonial, and fiscal establishments have been aug- 
ments beyond any former example. Whether these aug- 
mentations are to be regarded as proofi of die subserriency'Qf 
Parliament, or only as sdurcct of new influence to the- (^wn, 
it equally follows, tnat the principle of Mr Dunnings reMutioii 
is more strongly applicable to dm preset state olf ttie kingdom. 
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tlmn it WAS to that which subsisted forty years ago. That the 
House oF Commons lias become less popular, and more subser- 
vient to the Crown than the great principles of tho Constitution 
r^uire^ is indeed a proposition, about which there can be little 
diilcreuGe of opinion amojig the ardent and zealous lovers of 
Liberty. * Agreed, however, as the Whigs were, respecting 
the natur^ extent, and danger of the distemper, they diifcrca 
as they still unfoitunately do, about the efficacy and safety oif 
the most celebrated remedies. 

Many of tliem, persuaded that nothing could eoimtcract tlte 
influence of the Crown, but a House of ( 'Ommons Ibrincd on 
a wider basis, contend^ for shoitcr rarliameiits, and more pev- 
pular elections. Otliers of equal honesty and judgment, were 
of opinion, that short Parliaments would rather increase, than 
diminish the influence of the Ctown ; and that every change in 
the modes of elections, would prove either insigniflcaiit or dan- 
gerous. These differences reappeared wJien tlio same questions 
were agitated at the beginning of the Frencli Revolution ; though 
they were soon lost, in the wider differences, respecting measures 
of immediate practice, which followed. As soon as the Revolu* 
tioimry war had ceased, which, by dissolving , the Whig party, 
had tlirowii the Dictatorship into the hands of Mr Pitt, tlie 
greater part of those mcmbei*s of that party, who had been most 
zealous against change, returned to their old friends, and their 
ancient standard, with an eagerness and satisfaction which per^ 
lectiy proved that the same steady an.d disinterested principles 
continued to actuate tlie men, and the families, who, for sixty 
years, had made the only effectual resistance to the power and 
policy of the Court. But they returned, with their opinions 
unchanged on the suWeet of Parliamentary reform, and with 
]];ew elainl^ on the conudence and attachment of tlicir friends. 

No such concurrenr^e in .opinion, or numerous siipjKirt, or 
probability of success, had attended projects of reform, at their 
most fovourable period, as to render it possible to make them 
lite Imnd of union of a PMiamentary party. Mr Pitt in pow- 
er, aiul Mr Pox in opposition, .were, on this subject, alike re- 
sisted by the most distinguished of those wlio s.uj^orled tliem on 
all others. Parliamentary paitie^ iftdeed, are generally formed, 
to support, or oppose, dioso ordinary measures of Government, 
in which every man must takf^ w part. They are very 
affected, by the spirit in which these measures are carped on, 

Mr Buike*s ‘ Thoughts on the Causes of the present Di^ 
eoutents ; work which was, is, and in . general principles, muai 
met contmuie to he, the creed of English . ; ; 
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and by the character, and general principles of those who con- 
duct them. The same laws may l)e administered, harshly or 
leniently ; narrowly or liberally. Religious liberty may be pa- 
tronizen or discouraged; the Press may be hivoured or almost 
annihilated, without any breach, in citlier case, of the letter of 
tlie law. A govemment may be pacifick, or ambitious; frugal 
or prodigal ; without passing the limits of its iindisputecl autlio* 
rity. These impoiiant differences, deperiil almost entirely upon 
the habits of thinking and acting of those who conduct public 
affairs. 

To take an obvious example. Of two men whose general 
language regarding the British Constitution may be the sunic, 
one, become habitually fearful of popular tumult, long cngagccl 
perhaps in active hostility to revolutions originally {KmiiTur, 
and haunted by the remembraifce of their atrocitiifs anil hor- 
* rors, will consent, on the slightest grounds, to the suspension of 
the Habeas Corpus: — awhile another, whose whole habits of 
thinking and feeling lead him to view that sacred right with 
the deepest affection and reverence, — accustomed incessantly to 
contemplate the miseries which have arisen from its absence ii) 
other countries, tmd the enormous abuses w'hich never fail to 
attend its suspension even in our own,— K?annot be brought, witli- 
out great difficulty, if at all, to take away from the People this 
most effectual of all the securities winch human wisdom has 
ever devised against oppression. 

The whole diftercnce between these two men, consists in habils 
of thinking and feeling: Yet, on the ascendant enjoyed by tho 
one or the other, the character of the Administration must in a 
great measure depend. It is therefore on public, and not on 
ambitious grounds, that English parties arc so essentially found- 
ed on personal confidence and attachment.— The cause of Re- 
form raustnoar, as heretofore, be left in Parliament to the judg- 
ment of individuals. It cannot form an article in the original 
contract of any party. It is too gteat a question, to admit of 
that sacrifice of private Judgment, which the principle of party 
requires, and which may be well w^arranted, in the ordinary 
course of questions relating to the choice of men and measures. 

It might at first, then, seem that discussions on tins subject are, 
for the present at least, rather matters of ii^^ious speculation, 

. with the business and interest of tiie commu- 

nity. ^W'e own that wc are of a different opinion.— Sixty yeors 
ago, the opinion of Parliamentary parties might be said to re- 
present all the opinions of the nation. The ease Is mate?* 
rially different^ The number of those who ttike an interest in 
poUticei affairs, has mcreased with a rapidity formerly njolmown. 
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The Public has become not only fer more numerous, 

but more intelligent, move ardent, more bold, and more active* 
During the last thirty years, its numbers have been increased, 
more perhaps than in any equal period since the Reformation, by 
the diffusion of knowledge, by the pressure of public distiTSs, and 
by the magnitude of revolutions, sufficient to rouse an attention, 
which would have slumbered in the noiseless tenor of common 
events. The course of the late general election, has laid open 
much of this important change. It would be u mistake to estimate 
its extent, by the number of members whom it 1ms placed in 
die House of Commons. In many places, it preserved the old 
members ; in others, no popular candidates were to be found, 
only because no one had been sanguine enough to expect such a 
display of popular spirit. In many places it was kept in check by 
overpowering influence; in sdme, by resectable clmractcr. 
But no man has canvassed a county in England, who has not 
fclt, that political opinions have penetrated into places where 
they never before reached. Those who think this an evil, and 
those who think it a good, arc perfectly agreed in the fact. 

We need not say that we consider it as a good. But whe-> 
ther it will, in the first instance, be productive of unmixt ad- 
vantage to public liberty, will, we think, very much depend on the 
opinions permanently Copied by the majority of the people, re- 
specting some general questions, and especially those connected 
witli Parliamentary Reform. If these opinions should be irrecoii- 
cileably repugnant to those of the educated and proprietary class- 
es ; if they should be such, as to preclude negociation, and ren- 
der comprcMTiise impossible; if their plans of reform should be 
considered, by the experienced and instructed, as the road to 
inevitable destruction, the result will certainly be, not only to 
throw discredit upon nil measures of reformation, but to endan- 
ger OUT ancient and hereditary liberties. We shall not only 
not improve the Constitution ; but we diall hardly preserve it. 
In most other circumstances, it might be apprehemed, that so 
Wide a schism in society, such an impassable ^ph opened be- 
tween its different classes, would lead to a vi<^nt subv^sjon ot 
government. This, however, is not the evil which wc think iu 
fffis ebuntry most pro})able : But if such a principle as Universal 
^uf&a^ slionld once prevail an^g die laborious classes, a poiv 
manent animosity between opimon and property must 

Property, which has more influence in tl^coun- 
fhufi it m any ottun*, will ceminoiily prevaiL A 

is likely, however, to be interrupted by oc^ 
cibt^ bf violence, more than oiough to increase the. 
and suspicion of ^0 pre^rietors, nntd ffie:QovenuAei^,, 
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at their entreaty) diail snccessively remove every resttomt on 
authority, and lui those safeguards w liberty, which it has token 
ils six centuries to establish. 

Human affiiirs, it is true) seldom follow that regular course 
which would be previously pointed .out by probable reasoning. 
Unforeseen circumstances opmi new channels, and stop up the 
old. Opinions, too obstinate to be confuted, are insensibly 
worn out. But though we cannot foresee events, we may, and 
must, both argue and act upon tendencies. Though, therefore, 
the evils likely to arise from Uie prevalence of pernicious <>pi> 
nions will, we trust, be far less tlion tliey seem to us capable of 
producing, their tendency will at least justify us, in occasionally 
applying some part of our Review to the consideration of this 
subject. 

As wc address ourselves to reasonable minds, in the hope of 
' removing or preventing error, we shall endeavour to do so, in 
a perfecuy dispassionate tone. Of Universal Suffrage itself we 
mast sfieak frankly, — ^fimdy believing, that the adherence of any 
considerable body of the people to It, as a measure of Reform, 
tends to make reformation impossible, and liberty itself odious 
and terrible ; to raise up a subject of difference between the 
higher and lower classes, about which no concessions, and no 
treaty are practicable; and ultimately to drive the nation to seek 
refoge iii absolute government We must freely say what w'e 
think we shall be ame to prove;— ‘but towards its partisans, we 
shall use no weapons, but thote^tff argument 

With regret we' see among thmr number ingenious and en- 
lightened men, though none indeed who have hod political 
experience. The name of Mr Bentham, prefixed to this article^ 
will be sufficient to preserve our edmness. We highly honour 
his talents and character ; and we should be utterly inexcusable) 
if we were not warned against intemperance and personality, by 
the example which a philosopher hM unfortunately affoiwd in 
die volume before us. Wc feel the less reluctance to select Mr 
^ntham on this occasion, because h» j()lan of reform is in troth 
no other than (hat of Major Carfwri^t) tionslated out of the 
pure and plain English, which is the .Majoris only valur- 
aUe quality as a writer, into the peculiar langu^ of Mr Be^ 
diam, which bis most judicious friends do not coiuider aa hia 
5t>«neeat part.' . ^ ^ 

Tlil|e are monypasmges) espoc^ly of his -.eatlier.wriui]||^ 
distinguished % signiftemit (ud forcilde {aqguage-— a dietk)^ 
at once norvoua and precise— which conorya to h|a 

readem b» o(dni<«is and lendmentS) with the ^e e^o- 

quenm’ But prtfoably from the long habk of w)i^^nWhat. W 
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hful no intention immediately to publisb^ he appears to use word* 
nither as remembrancers for his own use, than as the means of sig* 
riifying his thoughts to others. The effect has been, a profusion 
of needless and uncoutli terms of art, wliidi may imlced give his 
wi'itiiigs an air of discovery, in the eyes of those to whom spccu*^ 
lation is new, but which, for that reason among others, create 
more than a due prejudice against them, amoug tlic great majo- 
rity of men of sense. 

In discussion with him, we have the advantage of agreeing in 
a common principle. Like him, we consider utility as the test 
of every political institution : He is a grec:tev enemy than we 
are, to those notions of natural right, winch usually form so 
large a part of discussions on Reform. We are therefore de- 
livered from tlie necessity of making any remarks on that part 
of the subject. The falsehood of the doctrine which represents 
Annual Parliaments and Universal Suffrage iis die ancient legal 
riglrt of the people of England, has iilready been proved by his- 
torical demonstration. At all events, the dispute must finally 
be decided by the principle of Utility; for though men should 
Imvtf a ri^ht to Universal Suffrage, it is evident that they ought 
to wave Its exercise, if it cannot be exerted without mischief 
to themselves; and though our ancient laws should have csta- 
blixshcd Universal Suffrage, it is C(|ually certaui that it ought not 
to be revived, if its revival would be injurious to society. 

. Before wc enter on the argument, we wish to wave all ad- 
vantage, which may be supposed to be possessed' by those who 
defend esUiblished principles against untried projects. We 
shall compare different plans of representation, as if they were 
for tlie first time presented to the judgment and choice of a na- 
tion, borrowing no aid from the established system, but the 
experience with which it has supplied us. For that reason, we 
forbear to employ those arguments which have been founded on 
the supposed tendency of Universal Suffrage, to destrey the 
regal and aristocratical parts of the Constitution. The question 
which we arc desimus of considering is, whether it would^ cm* 
imive to the liberties of the people^ 

What mode of representation is most likely ta^secure the li-* 
berty, - and consequently the happiness^ of a community circum- 
sunced'like the people of Great firit{nn ?-*^u the elemental^ 
part of this great question, it will be sufficient to remind,ih&^^ 
reader of a tew undisputed truths.-^The object of Grovejjpaienti 
is security against wrong. Most civilized governments^ tolerably 
aaeurc tlieir subjects against wrong from each other* But to se*; 
ejarjatiiem, by laws, agaifist wrong from tbe^Goverqment is 
a^^soblem of a far more difficult sort, whichfow h^oqs hovcr^ 
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temp^ to salve^^aiid of which it is not so much as pretended 
tliaty since the beginning of History, more than' one of two 
great states have approached the solution. 

It will be univerally acknowledged, that this ajiproximation 
has never been effected by any other means, than that of a Lcs 

f slative Assembly, chosen by some considerable portion of Uie 
eople. The direct object <h a popular representation, is, that 
one, at least, of tlie bodies exercising the Legislative Poiver 
being dependent on the people by election, should have the 
Strongest inducement to guard the interests, and to muinhiin 
die rights of tlie people. 

For tliis purpose, it is not sufficient, that tlicy should have 
the same general interests witli die people ; for evcry-goveni- 
ment has, in truth, the same interests widi its subjects. It is 
necessary, that tlie more direct ‘and palpable mterest, arising 
* from election, should be sujieradded. in every legislative se- 
nate, the nuxles of appointment ought to be such, as to secure 
the nomination of members the best qualified, and the most 
disposed, to make laws conducive to the wellbeing of the whole 
community. In a Representative assembly this condition, though 
absolutely necessary, is not of itself sufficient. To understaiid 
the principles of its composition dioroughiy, we must divide 
die people into classes, and examine the variety of local and 
professional interests of which the general interest is composwL 
Each of these classes must be represented by jicrsons who will 
guard its peculiar interest, whether that interest arises fivim in- 
habiting Uie same district, or pursuing the same occupation, — 
such as" traffic or husliandry, or the useful ornaixiental arts. 
The fidelity and zeal of such representatives, arc to be secured 
by every provision, w hich, to a sense of common interest, can 
superadd a fellow-feeling with their constituents. Nor is this 
all.— In a great State, even that part of die public interest 
which is common to all classes, is composed of a great variety 
of branches. A statesman should indeed have a comprehen- 
sive view ot' th^ whole ; But no one man can be skilled in all 
their particular^ The same education, and the same pursuit^ 
which qualify men to undersnmd and regulate some branches, 
disqualify diem lor odieis. The Representative assembly must 
ther^ire contain, sonic memliers peculiarly qualified for dis- 
of;, the Constitution and the Law's, others for those of 
Fot^^ PoUcyt^some for the respective interests , of AgrtcuU 
tute, and Manu&etm^es ; — some for Miiitoty affairs.' 

by J^^and and some also who are conversant with the 
eoUhies aud^di^nt possesions of a^ great empire. \ R would he 
a mistidte ta.supposc diet the place of such rqiresenindves couU 
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be supplied by witnesses examined on each particular subject 
Both are not more than sufficient — skilful witnesses occasionally, 
for the most minute information, --skilful representatives con- 
tiniiaily, to discover and conduct evidence, to enforce and illus- 
trate the matters belonging to their department with tlie weight* 
of those who speak on a footing of equality. 

It is obvious, that as long as this composition is insured, it 
is for the present puriK)sc a matter of secondary importance 
whether it ue effected by direct or indirect means* To be a 
faithful representative, it is necessary that such an assembly 
should be Jiiimerous ; that it should learn, from experience, the 
movcMncnts that agitate multitudes; and that it should be sus- 
ccptiblcs in no small degree, of the action of tlu/>e causes 
winch sway the thoughts and feelings of assemblies of the peo- 
ple. For the same reason, among others, it is expedient tiuit its 
proceedings should be public ; ana the reasonings on which they * 
arc founded, submittecl to the judpncnt of mankind. These dc- 
mocralical elements arc indeed to be tempered and restrained 
by such contrivances as may be necessary to maintain the order 
and independence of deliberation : But, without them, no as- 
bC'inbly, however elected, can truly represent a people. 

Among the objects of rq^rcscutalion, two may, in an especial 
manncr,^lcservc observation ; — the qualifications for making good 
laws, and those for resisting oppression. Now, the capacity of 
an assembly to make good laws, evidently depends on the quantity 
of skill and information of evexy kind whicli it possesses. But it 
st'oius to be advantageous that it sliouid contain a large propor- 
tion of one body of a more neutral and inactive character — not in- 
deed to propose much, but to mediate or arbitrate in the dif- 
ferences between the more busy classes, from whom important 
propositions are to be exited. ITie suggestions of every man 
relating to his province, have doubtless a peculiar value i But 
most men imbibe prejudices with their knowledge ; and, in the 
struggle of various classes for their cmiflicting interests, the best 
chance for an approach to right decision, lies in an appeal to 
tlic largest body of well-educated men, of leisure, large property, 
t^perate character, and who are impartial on more suiiriecta 
tfaan^ny odier class of men.^ An ascendancy, therefore, of land- 
ed iproprieteVs must be considered, on the whole, as a toneficial 
circumstance in a representative ^ 

Fmr rcsistaxice to oppression, it is peculiarly' necessMiythot* 
the lower, in som^kices, the lowest clossesi should^ssess 
the right of suffrage. iWr x^ts would otl^erwisebe less pro^ 
tocted than diose of um other class: For some individnaV^ 
^ety othmr class, woula generally find admittance into thoLti* 
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gflslature ; or* at loasU there is no other class which is not con- 
nected with some of its members. $oine sameness of interest^ 
and some fellow^feeting, would therefore protect every otlier 
class, even if not directly represented. But in the uneducated 
cjbissea, none can either sit in a representative assembly, or be 
connected on an ecjual footing with its members. The right of 
juiffrage, tliereforc, is the only means by which they can make 
*Ttheir voice heard in its ileliberationb. They also often send to 
a representative assembly, members whose chaiacter is an im- 
portant element in its iomposition. Men of popular talents, 
principles, and fecliiyi^s ; (piick in snspecting oppression ; bold in 
resisting it ; not tliinkiug uvourably of the powerful ; listening, 
almost will) credulity, to^tlie compfaints of ihc humble and the 
feeble ; and impelled by ambition, where they are not prompt- 
ed by generosity, to be the chinppions of the deibnecless. It is 
9 nothing to say, timt such men reqniiie to be cheeked and re- 
strained by (itliers of a diflerent character. This may be truly 
said of every other class. It U to no nurposc to observe, tliat 
an assembly exclusivel} composed of tnem, would be ill fitted 
for the duties of IcgiMlotion. For the same observation would 
be perfectly applicable to au> otlMjr of those bodies which make 
useful parts of a uuxc<l and vaiioiis assembly. 

In all political iiistituxions, it* is a fortunate circumstance^ 
when legal power is bestowed on tho«*e who already possess a 
natural influence and ascendairt over tlieir felfow-citizens.-— 
Wherever, indeed, the cjjrcuinstauces of M^ciety, and the ap- 
pointments of low*, are irt this respect completely ol variance^ 
submission can hardly be maintained without the odious and 
precari(^is inemis of force ami fear. Where law and nature 
coincide, government is most secure ; and the people may be 
most free. Bflt in a repix'scntative assembly, which exercises 
directly no pow;pr, and of which tl)e members are too numer- 
ous to derive much individual consecjuence from their statioQfl^ 
the security and importance of the body, more than in any oitb^ 
case, depend on the natural infiiience of those who compose it. 
In this respect, talent iuul skill, besides their direct utility, hare 
a secondary value of no simill importance. Together with the 
odier circumstances which command respect or attachment 
among men — with popularity, with famo^ with property, with 
llbojpil education and conditkm — ^(hey form a body of strength^ 

* whicli 410 law coukl give or Uike away. far as an assenmly 
is deprived of any of these natui-al principles of authority, so 
far it is weakened, both for the purp^ of resisting tlie usurpa- 
tions of government, aud of luaiutainin^ the order of society. 

VOL. xxxj. <jl. M 
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An Elective system tends also, in other material respects, to 
secure that free government, of which it is the most essential mem- 
ber. As it calls some ol' almost every class of men, to share in 
legislative power, and many of all classes to exercise the high- 
est franchises, it engages the pride, the honour, mid the private 
interest as ivell as the generosity, of every part of the commu- 
nity, in defence of the Constitution. Every noble sentiment, 
every reasonable consideration, every petty vanity, and every 
contemptible folly, arc made to contribute towards its security. 
The performance of some of its functions, becomes part of the* 
ordinary habits of bodies of men numerous enough to spi-ead 
their feelings over great part of a nation. 

ropiilar representation thus,- in vaiiioiis ways, tends to make 
governments good, and to make good governments secure. — 
These are its primary advantages : But free, that is, just govern- 
ments, tend to make men more intelligent, m()re honest, more 
brave, more generous. Liberty is the parent of genius, tlie 
nurse of rca!^)n, the inspirer of that valour ivliich makes nations 
secure and powerful ; the incentive to that activity and enter- 
prise to which they owe wealth and splendour; the school of 
tliosc principles ot humanity and justice which bestow an un- 
speakably greater happiness, than any of the outward advantages 
of which they are the chief sources, and the sole guardians. 

These effects of free government on the character of a peo- 
ple, may, in one sense, ue called indirect and secondary ; but 
they are not the less to be consid^j^ccl as rnnoiig its’ greatest 
blessings : and it is scarcely necessary to observe, how imtch 
they tend to enlarge and seen the liberty from which they 
spring. But tlicir effect will perhaps be better shown by a more 
particular view of the influence ot popular elections on the cha- 
riw'ier of the diflerent classes of the comnnmity/ 

- To begin with the liigher classes. — The English Nobility, who 
are blended with the gentry by iinperceptilffe shades, arc the 
most opulent and powerful order of men in Europe. They are 
comparatively a small body, who unite great legal privUeges 
with ample possessions, and names both of recent renown ,and 
historical glory. They have attained almost all the objects of 
•^human pursuit. They are surrounded with every circumstance 
which might seem likely to fill thein with arrogance, to teach 
them to scorn their inferiors, — and might natiu’ally be sup- 
posed to extinguish enterprise, and to lull every power of the 
undcrstiuiding to sleep. What has preserved their character ?— 
what makes them capable of serving or adorning their country 
as orators and poets, men of It'Ucrs and men of business, in as 
great a proportion as in any (>(iual number of the best educat- 
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ed classes of their countrymen ? Surely only one solution can 
be given of these phenomena, peculiar to our own country. ^ 
Where all the ordinary incentives to a^ion are withdrawn, a 
free constitution excites it, by presenting Political I\)wer as a new 
object of pursuit. By rendering that pi>wer in a great degree de- 
pendent on popular favour, it compels tlie highest to treat their 
fellow-creatures with decency and courtesy ; and disposes the 
"^best of them to feel, that inferiors in station may be superiors in 
worth, as they arc equals in right. Hence chiefly arises that 
useful preference for country life, which distinguishes the English 
gentry from that of other nations. In despotic countries they 
flock to the Court, where all their hopes are fixed. But liere^ 
iis they have much to hope from the people, they must culti- 
vate the esteem, and even court the favour of their own Jiatural 
dependants. They are quickoned in the pursuit of ambition^ 
by the rivalship of that enterprising* talent, which is stinmlatecl 
by more urgent motives. These dispositions and mariners have 
become, in some measure, independent of the causes which ori- 
ginally produced them ; and extend to many on w hom these 
causes could have little operation. In a groat body, we must 
allow for every variety of form and degree. It is sufficient that 
a system of extensive popular represcmtatioii has, in a course of 
time, produced this general character, and that the Englisli De- 
mocracy is the true preservative of the Uilents am! virtues of ihc 
Aristocracy. 

The effects of the Elective franchise upon the humbler c];iss'*Sy 
are, if possible, still more obvious and important. By. it the 
peasant is taught to * venerate himself as imm;' to employ 
his thoughts, at least occasionally, upon high nnitters; to me- 
ditate on the same subjects with the wise and the gieat; to 
enlarge his feelings beyond the circle of his narrow concerns ; 
to sympathize, however irregularly, wntli great bodies of his 
fellow-creatures; and sometimes to do acts which he may re- 
gard as contributing directly to the welfare of his country. 
Much of this good tendency is doubtless counteracted by other 
circumstances. The outward form is often ridiculous or odious. 

♦ To be quite correct, we must remind the reader, that we speak 
of the character of the whole body, composed, as it is, of a small 
».;??cber. In a body like tlie French noblesse, amount perhaps to 
a hundjfed thousand, many of whom were acted upon by the strongest 
stimulants of necessity ; and, iu a country of such diffused intelligence 
as France, it would have been a miracle if many had not risen to 
eminence in the state, and in letters, as w'cll as in their natural pro* 
fession of arms. 
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The judgments of the multitude are never exact, and their feel-- 
ings i)ttc?n grossly misapplied : but, after all possible deductions, 
great benefits must remain. The important object is, that diey 
should think’and fcel ; — that tliey should conteinplfitc extensive 
consequences us caj)ablc of urising from their own actions, and 
thus gradually becoine conscious of the moral dignity of tlieir 
nature. Among the very lowest classes, where the disorders of 
election are the most offensive, the moral importance of the Elec^ 
tive franchise is, in some respects, the greatest. As individuals, 
they feci themselves of no consequence ; — hence, in part, arises 
their love of numerous assemblies, the only scenes in whicli the 
poor feel their importance. Brought together I’or elections, 
their tumultuiiry disposition, which is little else than a de-lre to 
display their short-lived' consequence, is gratified at the expense 
of inconsiderable evils. It is ust^ful that the pride of tlie high- 
est should be made occasionally to bend before them ; that the 
greatest objects of ambition should be partly at their disposal : 
It tcaclies them to feel that Ifuy also are men. It is to the ex- 
ercise of this franchise, by some bodies our lowest chisscs, 
that wc are to ascribe that sense of cqiia*ity-^that jealousy of 
right— that grave independence, and calm pride, which has 
been observecl by foreigners as marking the deportment of Eng- 
lishmen. 

By thus laying open some of the particular modes in which 
representation produces its advantages to the 'whole community, 

. and to its seiairate classes, we hope that we have contributed 
somewlait to tlie right decision of the practical question which 
now presents itself to our view, — Systems of election may be of 
very various kinds. The riglit of suflrage may be limited, or 
* universal ; it may be secretiy, or openly exercised ; the repre- 
sentatives may be directly, or indirectly, chosen by the people ; 
a»Kl where a qinJification is necessary, it may be uniform, or it 
may vary in different places. A variety of rights of sulliage 
is tlie principle of the English representation. — In the reign of 
Edward the First, as much as in the present moment, the 
Members lor counties were cliosen by freeholders ; and those for 
cities and towns by freemen, burgage tenants, householders or 
freeholders. Now, wc prefer this general principle of our re- 
presentation to any uniform right of suffrfjgc; though we think 
that, in the present state of lliings, tla re are many particulars 
which, according to that jJiiiiciple, ought to be amended. 'Uur ’ 
reasons lor this preference are shortly these — Every ifniform 
system winch scrioiiNly dlllers from universal suffrages nuist be 
founded on such a qiiah/icntion,' as to take away the Elective, 
franchise from those portioiis of the inferior classes who now ciir 
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joy it. Even the condition of paying direct taxes, would dis- 
fninchise inahy. The only reasonable ground, on which an 
uniform qualification of property could be founded, would be 
its tendency to secure the independence of the voter; but it is 
evident that such a principle, if pursiiod to its jiroper conse- 
quences, would disfranchise great multitudes of the present elec-, 
tors. After what we have already said, on tlie general subject 
of reprt'sentation, it is needless for iis to add, that we should 
consider such a disfranchisement as a most pernicious nuitilation 
of the representative system. It has already been seen, how 
mueh, in onr opinion, the proper composition of the House of 
Commons, the justice of the government and the morality of 
the people, depend upon the elections which would be tlius sa- 
crificed. 

# This tendency of an uniform qualification, is visible in the new 

* French system. The qualification fiu' tlie electors, is the annuat 
jaiymeiit of direct taxes to the amount ol’ about 112/. When the 
wealth of the two countries is compared, it will be apparent that, 
in tliis country, such a system would be thought a mere aristocra- 
cy. In France, the result is abod^ of 100,000 electors: f and 
in the situation and temper of the French nation, such a scheme 
of roprcscntatimi may be eligible. Ihit we mention it only as 
an example, that every unitbrm (jualification, which is not alto- 
gether illusory, must incline towards independent property, as 
being the only ground on which it can rest. The refonn of 
Cmmw'ell had the same aristocratical cliaractcr, though in a 
far less decree. It nearly excluded what is calleil the popu- 
lace ; and, tor that reason, is commended by the most sagacious ^ 
of our Tory writers. An uniform ([ualilicatioii, in sliort, must be 
so high as to exclude true popular eleclioii, or so low, as to be 
liable to most of the objections whicli wx* shall presently offer 
against Universal Suffrage. It seems difficult to conceive liow it 
could be so adjusted, as not either tojiiqiair the spirit of liberty, 
or to expose tlic (|uiel of society to continual luc'anl. 

Our next objecticJii to iinillanity, is, that it exj)oses tlie differ- 
ence between the jiroprielors and the indigent, Jn a way offensive 
and degrading to the feelings of tin' latter. The difference itsell* 
is indeed real, and cannot be removetl; but in our prevent sys- 
tem, it is disguised under a great variety of usages : It is far 
fr/'tu uniformly regulating the franchise, and, even where it 
does, this invidious distinction is not held out in its naked form. 

f The population of France is notv estimated at twenty-nine iiiilr 
lions and a lUlf. 

* Clarendon, Hume, &c. 
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-—No broad line of dcmsircation is drawn between the electors 
and the non-electors, disposing them to mutual animosity, and 
either degrading the latter class, or provoking them to danger- 
ous excesses. It is something, also, that the system of various 
rights does not constantly thrust forward that qiialification of 
property, which, in its undisguised state, may oe thought to 
teach the people too exclusive a regard for wealth. 

This variety, by giving a very great weight to property in 
some elections, eiiames us safely to allow an almost unbounded 
ftscope to popular feeling in others. Wliile some have fallen under 
the influence of a few great ])roprietors, others border on univer- 
sal suflrage. All the intermediate varieties, and all their possible 
combinations, find their place. Let the reader seriously reflect 
,liow all the sorts of men, who are necessary component parts 
pf a good House of Commons, could on any other scheme find 
their way to it. We have already sufliciently animadverted on 
the mischief of excluding popular leaders. Would there be no 
mischief, in excluding those important classes of men, whose 
character unfits them for success in a canvass, or whose fortune 
may be une([ual Ux the expense of a contest ? A representative 
assembly, elected by a low uniform qualification, would fluctuate 
between couittry gentlemen and demagogues. Elected on a 
liigli (lunlificatlon, it would probably exhibit an une(|ual con- 
test between laridhoklers and courtiers. All oilier interests 
W’ouhl, on either system, be unprotected. No other class w ould 
contribute its contingent of skill and knowledge, to aid the de- 
liberations of the Legislature. 

The founders of new coinmoiiwealths must, confess, act 
upon some unitbrm princi})Ic. A builder can seldom imitate, with 
success, all the fantastic but picturesque and comfortable ir- 
regularities, of an old maiiMon, which through a course of ages 
has been rcjiaired, enlarged, and altered, according to the plea- 
sure of various owners. This is one of tlic many disadvantages 
attendant on the lawgivers of infant states. Something, per- 
haps, by great skill and caution, they might do ; but their wis- 
dom is most shown, after guanlirig the great principles of Li- 
bei’tv, by leaving time to do the rest. 

Though we are satisfied, by the above and by many other con- 
siderations, that we ought not to exchange our diversified elec- 
tions for any general qualification, we certainly consider Univejisal 
Suflhigc as beyond calculation more mischievous than any other 
. uniform right. 7'he reasons which make it important to liberty, 
llic elective franchise should be exercised by large bodies of 
t\fC lower classes, do not in the least degree require that it should 
|3c conferred on tliein all- It is necessary to their security frort^ 
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oppression, that the whole class should have some representa- 
tives ; but as their interest is everywhere the same, representatives 
elected by one body of them, are neco'^sarily the guardians of 
the rights of all. The great object of representation tor tliem, 
is to be protected against violence and i.rue!ty. Sympathy with 
suffering, and indignation against crueliv, are easily excited in 
numerous assemblies, and must either be felt or a.ssLuned by all 
‘their members. Popular elections generally ensure the return 
of some men, who shrink from no api)eal, however invidious, 
on behalf of the oppressed. We must again repeat, that we 
consider such men as invaluable members of a House of Com- 
mons; — perhaps their number is at present too small, 'What 
we now maintain is, that, though elected by one place, they are 
in truth tlie representatives of the same sort of people in other 
places. Their number must bfe limited, unless we are willing to 
exclude other interests, and to sacrifice other most important 
objoels of representation. 

The exercise of the Elective franchise by some of the laborious 
classes, betters the chmacter, raises tlie spirit, and enhances the 
consequence of idl. An English farmer or artisan is more high** 
spirited and independent, than the same classes in despotic 
countries ; but nobody has ever observed that there is in ISng- 
land a like difference between the husbandman and mechanic — 
wheahave votes, and who have nol. The exclusion of the class 
degrades the whole ; but the admission of a part bestows on 
the whole a sense of importance, and a hold on the catima- 
tion of their superioi-s. It must be admitted, that a small in- 
fusion of popular election would not produce these effects. 
Whatever might seem to be the accidental privilege of a lew, 
would have no influence on tlie rank of their fellows. It must 
be considerable — and, what is perhaps still more necessary, 
it must be conspicuous — and tbreed on the attention by the 
circumstances which excite the feelings, and strike tlic imagi- 
nation of mankind. The value of external dignity is not alto- 
gether confined to kings or senates. I'he people also have 
their majesty; and they too ought to display their importance 
in the exercise of their rights. 

It is said, says Mr I Ionic Tooke in liis Letter to Lord Ash- 
burton — 

' * That the all of one man is as dear to him, as the all of another 
jnan is to that otlier. ” But, my Lord, this maxim will not hold by 
any means ; for a small all is not, for very good reasons, so dear as a 
great all. A small alfimay be lost and easily regained ; it may very 
•often, and with great wisdom, be risqued for the chance of a great- 
,er ; it may be so small, as to be little or not at all worth defending 

caring for. Ibit eo jui zonam penMit, But a large all can never 
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be recovered : It has been amassing and accuinulutiii'j:, {jorliaps, from 
father to son for many gcncrafions; or it has been the product of a 
long life of indubtry and talents ; or the cou'^equence of some cir- 
cumstance which will never return. But I am sure J need not dwell 
upo^ this. Without placing the extremes of fortune in array against 
each other, every man whose all has varied at different periods of his 
life, can speak for himself, and say, whi'thcr the dtnriK'ss in which . 
he held these different alls was equal. Thu lowest order of men con-' 
aume their all daily, as fast as tliey acquire it. 

^ My Lord, justice and policy require that hencht and burthen, 
that the share of power, and the share of contribution to that power, 
should be as nearly proportioned as possible. If aristocracy wdll 
have all power, they arc tyrants, iuid uujust to the pcojile ; \ *>cauBe 
aristocracy alone does not bear the whole burthen. If the smallest 
individual of tlie people contends to* be equal in power to the greatest 
Individual, he too is, in his turn, unjust in his demands ; for his bur- 
then and contribution are not equal. 

‘ Hitherto, iny Lord, I have only argued against the equality ; — 1 
shall now venture to speak against the univenr/iUj/^ of repiesentation, 
or of a share in the government; for the Urms amount to the same. 
Freedom and security ought surely tp be equal and universal. But, 
my Lord, 1 am not at all backward to contend, tlmt some of the 
members of a society may he free and secute^ wutliout having a share 
in the government. The happiness ai\d freedom, and security of tlie 
whole, may even bo advanced by the exclusion of some, not ^om 
freedom and security, but from a share in the government. My 
Lord, extreme misery, extreme dcpeudcuce, extreme ignorance, ex- 
treme selfishness (1 mean thit mistaken selfishness which excludes 
all public sense), all these an* just and proper causes of exclusion 
from a share in the government, as well as extreme crimmality, which 
is admitted to exclude; for thither they all tend, and tnere they fre- 
quently finish. ’ 

The question between us and Mr Beiilhani is whether all in- 
terests wiU be best protected, where the reju-eseutalives are chos- 
en by all men, — or where they are elected by considerable por- 
tions only, of all classes of men. Thi«i question will perhaj)s be 
more clearly answered by setting out from examples, than from 
general reasonings. If we siqipose Ireland to be an independent 
state, governed by its former House of (’onmions, it will at once 
be admitted, that no shadow of just government existed, where 
the Legislature were the enemies, inste d of being the protectors 
of the Catholics, who formed a great class in (he community. 
That this evil was most cruelly aggravated by the numbers of 
the , oppressed, is true. But, will it be contended, that such a 
government was unjust, only liecaime tlie Catholics were a majo- 
rify ? We have only then to suppose the case reversed ; — that the 
Catholics were to assume the whole power, and to retaliate upon 
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the Protestants, by cxcliulinfr them from all political privilege. 
Would this be a just or equal government? That will hnrdiv' 
be avowed. But what would be the effect of cstiiblLdiing Uni- 
versal Sidfragc in Ireland? It would be, to do that in suIh 
stance, ivhicli no man would pro)H)sc in form. The Catholics, 
forming four-fifths of the population, would, as far as depends on . 
Jaws, possess the whole authority ol‘ the State. Such a govern- 
ment, instead of protecting all interests, would be founded in 
hostility to that which is the second interest in numbers, and in 
many respects the first. The oppressors and tbqonpresscd would, 
indeed, change places. We snouUI have Catholic tyrants, and 
Protestant slaves;— But our only consolation would be, diat the 
island would contain more tyrants, and fewer slaves. 

If there be persons who belteye that majorities have any power 
over the eternal principles of justice, or that numbers can in the 
least degree affect the difference between right and wroncr, it' 
would be vain for us to argue against those with whom we nave 
no principles in common. To all others it must be apparent, 
that a representation of classes might possibly be so framed as 
to secure both ^interests ; but that a representation of numbers 
must enslave the Protestant minority. That the majority of a 
people may bo a tyrant as much ns one or a few, is most appa- 
rent in the cases where a state is divided, by conspicuous marks, 
into a permanent majority and minority. Till the principles of 
Toleration be imivcrsully felt, as well as acknowledged, Religion 
will form one of these cases. Till reason and morality be far 
more widely diffused than they are, the outward distinctions of 
colour and feature will form another, more pernicious, and loss 
capable of remedy. Does any man doubt, iliat the cstabli^h- 
inent of Universal Suffrage, among emancipated slaves, would 
be only another word for the oppression, if not the destruction, 
of their former masters ? But is slavery itself really more unjust, 
where the slaves are a majority, than where they are n mino- 
rity ? or may it not be said, on tlic contrary, that, to hold men 
in slavery is most iiiexcusabk*, where society is not built on that 
unfortiiJUiLe foundation, where the sn{)post'il loss of their labour 
would be an inconsiderable evil, and w hero no clanger could be 
pretended from their nuinumission ? Is it not apparent, that 
the lower the right of suffrage descends in a country, where: 
the whites are the majority, ibe more cruel would be the Oj>- 
pression of the enslaved minority? An aristocratic'al legisla- 
ture might consider, with some impartiality, the disputes of 
the free and of the servile labourers ; but a bodv, influence^ 
chiefly by the first of these rival classes, must be tne c^pressfnra 
of the laUer. 
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Thesr, it may be said, are extreme cases: — They arc selected 
for that reason. But tlie principle which they strikingly illus- 
trate, will, on a very little reflection, be found applicable in some 
degree to all communities of men. 

Tlie labouring classes are in every country a perpetual ma- 

S '. The climision of education will doubtless raise their 
s, and throw open prizes for the ambition of a few," which 
will spread both activity and content among the rest. But in 
the present state of the population and territory of European 
countries, the majority of men must earn tiieir subsistence by daily 
labour. Notwithstanding local diflerences, persons in this situa- 
tion have a general resemblance of charjictcr, and sameness of in- 
terest. Their interest, or what they think tlieirintcrest, may lie at 
variance witli the real or supposed interests of the higher orders. 
If they are considered as forming, in this respect, one class of 
society, a share in representation may be allotted to them, suf- 
ficiciU to ]Drotcct their interest, compatible with the equal pro- 
tection of die interestis of all otlier classes, and regulated by a 
due regard to all the qualities which arc required in a w^ell- 
conijiosed legislative assembly. But, if representation be pro- 
portionctl to numbers alone, every other interest in society is 
placed at the disposal of die multitude. No other class can be 
cftectunlly repi*cscnted; no other class can have a political security 
for justice; no other can have any weight in the deliberations 
of the Legislature. No talents, no attainments, but such as 
rcconiTnciid men to the favour of the multitude, can have any 
admission into it. A roprr^sentation so constituted, would pro- 
duce the same practical efK cts, as if every man whose income 
v/as al)ove a ccrUun amount, were excluded from the right of 
voting. It is of little inomcnt to the proprietors, whether they 
be disfranchised, or doomed, in every clcctie'** to form a hopc- 
iets minority. 

Nor is tliis all. A representation, founded on numbers only, 
would be productive of gross inequality in that very class to 
which all others are sacrificed. The diflerence between the 
people of the country and those of towns, is attended with con- 
aequcnccs which no contrivance of law can obviate. Towns 
arc the nursery of political feeling. The frequency of meet- 
ing, the wariiilli of discussion, the variety of pursuit, the rival- 
ship of intci'cst, the o})portunities oi’ inl'ormation, even the 
fluctuations and extremes of fortune, direct the minds of their 
inliabitants to public concerns, and render them the seats of 
r^ublicau governments, or the preservers of liberty iti mo^- 
^iai^chies. But if this diiference be considerable among 
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cated men, it seems immeasurable when we contemplate its ef- 
fects on the more numerous classes. Among them, no strong 

f ublic sentiment can be kept up without iiuinerous meetings. 

t is chiefly when they are animated by a view of their own 
strength and numbers, — w^hen they aiv stimulated by an elo- 
quence suited to their character, — ^aiid w'hen the passions of each 
are strengthened by the like emotions of the multitude which 
surround him, that the thoughts of such men arc directed to 
subjects so £ir from their common callings as the concerns of 
the commonwealth. All these aids arc' necessarily wanting to 
the dispersed inhabitants of the country, whose frequent meet- 
ings are rendered impossible by distance and poverty; who 
have few opportunities of being excited by discussion or declar 
Illation, and very imperfect means of corresj)ondcrice or con- 
» cert with those at a distance. • 

An agricultural people is generally submissive to the law's, 
and observant ol*thc ordintiry duties of life, — but stationary and 
stagnant, w ithout the enterprise which is the source of improve- 
ment, ami the public spirit which preserves liberty. If the 
whole political power of tlie State, therefore, were thrown into 
the hands of the lowest classes, it would be really exercised onlv 
by the towns. About two-elevenths of the people of England, 
inhabit towns which have a population of ten thousand souls 
or upwards. A body so large, strengthened by union, disci- 
pline, and spirit, would without difficulty domineer over the 
lifeless and scattered peasants. In towns, the lower part of the 
middle classes are sometimes tame; while the lowest ’class are 
always susceptible of animation. But the small freeholders, 
and considerable farmers, acquire an indepcndeiicxj from their 
position, which makes them very capable of public spirit. — 
While the classes below them are incapable of being perma- 
nently rendered active elements in any political combination, 
the dead weight of their formal suffrages would only oppress 
the independent votes of their superiors. All active talent 
would, in such a case, fly to the towns, where alone its power 
could be felt. The choice of the country would be dictated 
by the cry of the towns, wherever it was thought worth while 
to take it from the quiet influence of the reskicnUi)roprictors. 
The country itself wcmld be divided into a number of pro- 
vinces, dependent on the democracies of the towns. Perhaps 
the only contrivance, which can in juiy considerable degree re- 
medy *the political inferiority of the inhabitants of the countiy 
to those of towrns, has been adopted in the English Constitu- 
tion, which, while it secures an ascendant of landholders in the 
^legislature, places the disposal of its most honoured and en- 
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vied scats in the hands of the lowest classes amoiijf the apiricTTl- 
turnl population, who are capable of employing the right of 
suffrage with spirit and oflfbcf. 

They who think representation chi<»flv valuable, because whole 
nations cannot meet to deliberate in one place, have tbrined a 
very low notion of this great iinpro\'enient. It is not a con- 
trivance for convenieiitly coll^i .g c*r blindly executing all tlie 
pernicious and unjust resolution ^ of ignorant miiltkiulcs. To 
correct the faults of (iiniO(.ra:.cal govcniinent, is a still more 
important objf ct of represoniation, than to extend tlie sphere 
to whicfi ’that government may be applied. It balances the 
power of the inuititnde by the influence of oth^'r classes; it 
substitutes skilful lawgivers for those who arc utterly incapable 
of any legislati\ e liinction ; and it continues the trust long enough 
to guard the Legislature from the temporary delusions of the \ 
people. By a system of Univervil Sullrage and Annual Elec- 
tions, all tlies^ temj>eninients w(»iih{ be destroyed. The effect 
of crowded population in increasing the intensity and activity 
of the political passions, is extremely accelerated in cities of the 
first class. The })opiihition of London and its environs is neaily 
equal to that of all other towmsiii England of or above ten tlioii- 
fiand souls. According to the principle of Universal Suffrage, 
it woiihl coi'tain about two hundred and fifty thousand electors; 
and send fifty-five members to Parlliinient. This electoral ar- 
my would be oicuj)icd f<»r the whole year in election or canvass, 
or in tlio endless aiiiiiK/sitios in which both would be fertile. A 
hundred canduiates for tlieir ^uflrages w’ould be daily employed 
in inflaming their passions. No lime for (Jeliberation ; no inter- 
val of icf)ONC in which infLancd passions might siib-*iile, could 
exist. The repres *ntati\<’s would nntmnllv be the most dar- 
ing, and, for their purp(»v,»s, the ablest ot tlicir body. They 
must lead or overawe the Legisl.itnrc. lAcry transient delusion, 
or momentary phrenn’ of which amultrude is suscc]>tible, must 
rush with unresisted violenc'e into the represent itivc body. 
Such a repr^M'iUation would differ in no beiieficitil respect Ironi 
the wildest democracy. It would be democracy cl(»thed in a 
specious disguise, and armed with nu re effective iusMai nents 
of (^pression, — but not w'iser or more just than th? democracies 
ofolci, which I Iobb( s called ® an ot onUoi-s, some- 

times interrupted by the monarchy of 4 sh'gle oral' r. ' 

It may be said that such reasonings suppose the absoncc^nof 
those moral restraints of propciiy and opinion wdiicli would 
temper the exorcise of this, ns well as of cvny other kind of 
suffrage. Landholders would still influence tlicir tenants— 
ijarmers their labourers, art'sans and manufacturers tliosc whom 
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tliey employ: — property would still retain its power over those 
who depend on the proprietor. 

To this statement we in some respects accede, — and on it we 
build our last and most conclusive ai'gument against Universid 
yiiifr’ge. It is true, that in very quiettlnies a multiplication of 
dcf)eiidont voters would only augment the influence of we^tli. 
If votes were bestowed on every private soklier, the effect would 
be o.dy to give a thousand votes to the commanding officer 
who marched his battalitm to the poll. Whenever the people 
felt little interest in public alKiirs, the same power would be 
exercised by every master through his dependants. The traders 
who employ many labourers in great cities would possess the 
highest power; — the great consumers aiid landholders would 
engross the remainder; — the rest of the people would be in- 
significant. As the multitude's coin})osed of those imlivi- 
fduals who are most incapable of fixed opinions, and as they are, 
in their collective capacit}^, peculiarly alive to present impnlsc^ 
there is no vice to which they so liable as inconsliuicy. Their 
passions arc quickly worn out by tlieir own violence. TJiey 
become weary of the excesses into which they wo e plunged. 
Lassitude and indifference succeed to their fury, a ml are pro- 
portioned U) its violence, 'riioy abandon public affairs to any 
hand dis])osed to guide tliem. They give up their favourite 
measures to reprobation, and their darling leaders to destruc- 
tion. Their acclamations are often as loud around the scaffold 
of the demagogue, as around his triumphal car. 

Under the Elective system, against which we now' argue, the 
opposite evils of too much strengthening wealth, and too much 
subjecting property to the multitude, are I'kcly, l)y turns, to pre- 
vail. Ill cither case, it may be observed that the power of the 
middle classes would be. anniliilat(‘<l. Society, on such a sys- 
tem, w^oukl exhibit a series of alternate fils of plireiisy and le- 
thargy. fWhen the people were natuially disposed to violence, 
the mode of election would inflame it to madness. When they 
were too much inclined of themselves to listlessnebs and apathy, 
it wo’dd lull them to sleep. In these, as in every other respect, 
it is 'ic reverse of ii wisely constituted representation, wliich is 
a restraint on tlie people in times of heat, and a stimulant to 
their sluggishness w lieu they would otherwise full into torjxir. 
This even aud ste idy iiUcrc'it in public concerns, is iinposbihle 
on a sclieme wJiidi, in every case, would aggravate the predo- 
iniiiiuit excess. 

It must never be Ibrgotten, Uiat the wdiok? proprietary body 
mu'it be in a state of pennaneni conspiracy against un extreme de- 
mocracy. They arc the natural cnciuios of a coiisliiation, vriiich 
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grants them no power and no safety, 'riiongli property is of- 
ten borne down by the torrent of popular tyranny, yet it has 
many chances of prevailing at last. Proprietors have steadi- 
ness, vigilance, concert, secrecy, and. if need be, dissimulation. 
They yield to the sloi ni : — they regain their natural asceiidaiil 
in the calm. Not content with persuading the people to submit 
to salnUiry restraints, they usually betray them, by insensible 
clemTCs, into absolute submission. 

If the Common wTalth docs not fake this road to slavery, there 
are many })aths that lead to that stale of perdition. A Dema- 
gogue seizes oil that despotic power fin* himselti which he for a 
long time had exercised in the name of his faction. A victo- 
rious General leads his army to enslave their country; rnul both 
these candidates for tyranny too often find auxiliaries in those 
classes of society who are at length brought to regard absolute 
monarchy as an asylum; for, wherever property is not allowed 
a great weight in a free state, it w*ill destroy liberty. In either 
case, too, the inconslaiit rabble follow their leader with as loud 
acclamations to the Dictator’s scat, as when he led them against 
the Senate. They delight in the power of him who seems to 
be their own work. The history of popular clamour, even in 
KnglaJid, is enough to show that it is easy sometimes to work 
the populace into ‘ a seililion for slavery. ’ 

These obvious consetjuences have disposed most advocates of 
Universal Sulfrag<' to propose its combination with some other 
ingicdietils, by whicli, (hey tell us, that the })oison \vill be con- 
verted into a remedy. The composition now most in vogue is 
its union with a Ballot. iVforcwe proceed to the consideration 
of that proposal, we slnnl bestow a few words on sonic other 
plans w*hich have been adopted or proposed, to render unilbnn 
popular election consistent with public quiet. The? most re- 
markable of these are that of Mr Hume, where the freeholders 
and the inhabitants assessed to tlie poor, elect those*who are 
to name the members of the Supreme Ck>uncil ; — that lately 
proposed in France, where a popular body would propose can- 
didates, from whom a small number of the most considerable 
proprietors \vouId select the representatives; — -and the singular 
plan of Mr Horne Tooke. which proposed to give the right of 
voting to all persons rated to the land-tax or parish- rates at 
2/. 2s. per annum, on condition of their paying to the public 
2/. 2s. at the time of voting; but providing, Uiat if the number 
of voters in any district fell shori of four tliousand, every man 
yated at 20/. per annum might give a second vote, on again 
jpaying the same sum ; and making the same provision, in case of 
^lie same failure, for tlnrd, fourth, fifth, &c. votes for every ad- 
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flitionol lOOZ, at which the voter is rated, till the immbcr of 
four thous»aiKl votes for the district should be completed. 

This plan of Mr Tooke is an ingenious stratagem for aug- 
menting the power of Mealth, under pretence of bestowing suf- 
frage ahnost universally. To that of M , Hume it is a decisive 
objection, tliat it leaves to the people only those subordinate 
elections which would excite no interest in their minds, and 
would consequently foil in atta-.ning one of the principal objects 
of popular elections. All schemes for s(*paraling the proposi- 
tion of candidates for public office from the choice of the offi- 
cers, become in practice a power of nomination in tlic propos- 
ers. It is easy to leave no choice to the electors, by coupling 
the favoured candidates with nqnc but such as are alwolutely 
ineligible. Yet one reasonable object is common to these pro- 
jects. They all aim at subjcctiijg elections to th(? joint inlluoiice 
of property and popularity. Jn none of tlnan is ovcrlookcxl the 
grand principle of equally securing all orders oi' incu, ami in- 
teresting all in the maintenance of th(' Constitution. It is possi- 
ble that any of them might be in some measure clTectiial ; but 
it w'ould be an act of mere wanloiiuess in u$ to make the expe- 
riment. By that variety of rights of .sudmge which seems so 
fantastic, the English Constitution lias j)r()videcl for tlie union of 
the principles of property and popularity, in a manner much 
more effectual than those which the most celebrated theorists 
have imagined. Of the three, perluip.s the least iin))romising 
is that of Mr Tooke, because it approaches nearest to the forms 
of public and truly popular elections. 

In tlic system now established in France, wlicrc the right of 
suffrage is confined to those who pay direct taxes anioimting to 
twelve j)Ounds by tlie year, the object is evidently to vest tlie 
whole power in the hands of the middling classes. The Roy^al- 
ists, who are still proprietors of the greatest estates in the king- 
dom, would have preferred a gre:iter extension of suffrage, in or- 
der to multiply the votes of tiieir (lependaiits. But, as the subdi- 
vision of forfeited estates has created a mimerous body of small 
land-owners, who are deeply interested in maintaining the new 
institutions, the law', which gives them almost the whole elective 
power, may on that account be approved as politic. As a ge- 
neral regulation, it is very objectionable. 

If we were compelled to confine all elective influence to one or- 
der, we must indeed vest it in the middling classes; both because 
they pd^sess the largest share of sense and virtue, and because they 
have the most numerous connexions of interest with the other 
parts of society. It is right that they should have a preponder- 
ating influence, because they are likely to make the best choice. 

6 
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But that IS not tlie sole object of rcprcacntiation ; and, if it were, 
there are not wanting circiimsUuiccs wliich render it unfit that 
they should engross the whole influence, l^crluips there never 
was a time or country in which the middling classes were of a 
cliaracter so respectable and improving as they are at this day 
in Great Britabi ; but it unfortunately liappeiis, that this sound 
and pure body luive more to hope from the flivoiir of Govern- 
ment than any other part of the nation. The higher classes 
may, if they please, bo indcpeiuleiitof its influence. Tlic lower 
are almost below ils direct action. On tlic middling classes, it 
acts with conconirated and unbroken force. Independent of 
that local consideration, the virtues of that excellent class arc 
generally of a circumspect nature, and apt to degenerate into 
timidity. They have little of that political boldness which &oino- 
times belongs to counnaiuling fortune, and often, in too great i\ 
degree, to thoughtless poverty. They rcouire encouragement^ 
Jind gwitlance fi om higher leaders ; and tney need excitement 
from the mimbera and even turbulence of their ini’eriors. The 
end of representation is not a medium betv/een w ealth and num- 
bers, but a combination of the influence of both. It is the re- 
sult of the separate action of great property, of deliberate opi- 
nion, and of popular spirit, on different parts of the political 
system. • 

‘ That principle of representation, ^ said Mr Fox, ‘ is the 
best which calls into activity tlic greatest number of independ- 
ent votes, and excludes those wrhose condition lakes from them 
the powders of deliberation. * But even this principle, true in 
general, cannot be universally applied. Many who arc neither 
independent nor capable f deliberation, arc at present rightly 
vested with the elective francliisc, — not because thev are quali- 
fied to make a good general choice of members, — but because 
they indirectly contribute to secure the good composition and 
right conduct of the Legislature. * 

* Even Mr J5entham admits a principle of exception to the universa- 
lity of suflrage. Wherever any class wants ‘ the appropriate intellec- 
tual aptitude, ' hi* admits that they may be excluded, ‘ without preju- 
dice to the interest-comprehension principle. ’ It follows also, that they 
may be excluded if they want morality, and if they w^ant the capa- 
city to choose the best guides, or the disposition to follow the wisest 
counsel. He hesitates about the admission of female electors. Not 
surely because w'^omcn want sense or virtue, nor chiefly for their de- 
pendence — but for domestic peace, for the sake of the duties of their 
ficx — of the cliaracter best adapted to the performance of those du- 
ties. H(? proposes also to exclude those who cannot read. If he con- 
fines sulfrage to males, he ad.nit that multitudes of persons well 
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question of Ballot remains. On ballot tlic advocates of 
Universal SiilIra<ro seem exclusively to rely tor the defence of 
their scheme. Without ballot, they apj)ear tacitly to admit 
that Universal Suffrage would be an impracticable and perni- 
cious proj)osal. But all males in the kingdom, it is said, may 
annually vote at elections with quiet and independence, if a bal- 
lot enables them to give their votes secretly. Whether this cx- 
j)oclation l)e reasonable, is the question on wliich the decision of 
the dispute seems now to depend. 

The first objection to this proposal is, that ballot would not 
produce secrcc\\ Even in those classes of men wlio are most 
accustomed to keep their own secret, tlie e(ri‘ct of l)allot is very 
unequal and uncertain. The common case of clubs, in which a 
small iniuority is generally sufficient to exclude a candidate, 
may serve as an oxamjdc. W^lerc the club is numerous, llm 
secret may be kept, as it is tlifficult to distinguish the few who 
reject ; but in small clubs, where the dissentients may amount to 
ii considerable proj)ortiou of the whole, thev are almost always 
ascertained. The practice, it is true, is, in these? cases, still use- 
ful ; but it is only because it is agreed by a sort of tacit conven- 
tion, tliat an exclusion by ballot is not a just cause of offence. 
It prcvei Is quarrel, not disclosure, lii the House of Com- 
mons, Mr B. allows that ballot does not secure secrecy or indc*- 

? ciulcnt choice. The example of the elections at the India 
louse, i§ very unfortunately scleclcd. For every thing which a 
ballot is supposed to prevent is to be found in tliesc elections : — 
public and private canvass, the influence of personal friendship^ 
connexion, gratitude, expectation ; promises almost universal- 
ly made and observecl ; votes generally if not always known ; as 
much regard, ijidecd, to public grounds of preference as in 

qualified to make a good choice, may be excluded for the sake of 
other interests of society. The non-readers must be excluded ; ei- 
ther, l.t/, for a presumed incapacity in the ignorant to choose well ; 
or, Uly, to i})duce the people to acquire knowledge. Either of these 
principles would let in many other exclusions, in our opinion far too 
extensive. Against the second we altogether protest. We would 
exclude no man merely as a probable means of promoting improve- 
ment. Mr B., on this one occasion, takes into his account * colla- 
teral effects.' Had lie considered the secondary consequences of 
political institutions with the .same care as he has done tliose of cri- 
minal acts, we cannot think it possible that we should have dissented 
so widely from his opinion. The coiisidertition of * collateral effects ’ 
hrught have prevented some suggestions (p. 98) wdiich only Mr 1).*8 
^cmies wall ever quote without necessity. 

^ y&u XXX r. no. 6J. N 
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most other iKxlics ; but scarcely any exclusion of private mo- 
tivesi unless it be the apprehension of incurring resentment, 
which is naturally confined witliin narrow limits, by tlio inde- 
pendent condition of the greater part of the electors. In gene- 
ral, indeed, they refuse the secrecy wliich the Li'gislature seems 
to tender to them. From kindness, from esteem, from other 
motives, they are desirous that their votes should be known to 
candidates tvlioin they favour : and what is disclosed to friends, 
IS speedily discovered by exponents. 

If the ballot should be tliought a less offensive mode ol 
voting against an individual man the voice, this slight ad- 
i^antage is altogether confined to those clas.'^es of society 
who have leisure for such fantastic refinements. In these 
cases, indeed, the efficacy of ballot is counteracted by obvious 
Causes. But are none such likejy, or rather sure, to act on the 
two millions of voters who would be given to us by universal 
suffrage? Let us examine them closeljr. Will the country la- 
bourer ever avail himself of the proffered means of secrecy ? 
To believe this, we must suppose that he performs the most 
important act of his life, tluit which most flatte^rs his pride, aiu( 
gratifies his inclination, without speaking of his intention before, 
or Ixiasting of his vote when he has given it. His life has no 
secrets. The circle of his village is too small for concealment. 
His wife, his children, his fellow-labourers, the companions of his 
Vccreations, know all that he does, and almost all that he thinks. 
Can any one believe that he would pass the evening before, or the 
evening after the day of election, at his alehouse, wrajit up in the 
.secrecy of a Venetian senator, and concealing a suflhigeas lie 
would do n murder? If l «s character disposed him to secrecy, 
woiild his situation allow it? His landlord, or liis employer, or 
their agents, or the leaders of a parly in the election, could never 
have any difficulty in disc<ivering him. The siinjile acts of writ- 
ing his vote, of delivering it at the poll, or sending it if lie could 
not attend, would betray his secret in spite of the most compli- 
cated ballot ever contrived in Venice. In great towns, the very 
mention of secret suffrage is ridiculous. By w’hat contrivance 
arc public meetings of the two hundred and fifty thousand I^on- 
'don electors to be prevented ? There may be quiet arid secrecy 
at the poll ; but tins docs not in the least prevent publicity and 
tumult’ at other meetings occasioned by the election. A candi- 
date will notfoi'ego tlie means pf success which such meetings 
afford. The voU's of those who attend them must be always 
kmiwii. If the Venetian Council of Ten were dispersed among 
aJWestminster mob while candidates were speaking, they would 
^Iftatch its spirit, and betray their votes by huzzas and hisses. 
Candidates and their partisans, coaimitloas in parishes, agents 
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in every street during an active canvass, v'onid ouickly learn 
the secret of alnu)st any man in WesriJiinst. r, Tli^' lew who 
aliected mystery would be detecred by their neighbours. The 
c^asivc answer of the ablest of sucl^ tlis-onibiers to his favoured 
friend or party, would be obscrv.‘d)I\ HffereiU, at ioiist in Uuie 
and manner, from that which he gave to the enemy. I'he zeal, 
attachment and enthusiasm, which imis^t prevairin such elec- 
tions, us long us they continue really p<^f)ular, would probably 
bi ing all recurrence to means of aecrecy into discredit, (x::A very 
speedily into general disuse. Even tJie smaller triulesmen, to 
whom ballot .might seem desirable^ as a shield from the displea- 
sure of their opulent customers, would Iv'tray the part they took 
in the election, l)y their ambition to be leaders ni their parishes. 
I'lie formality of a ballot might renijiin : But the object of se- 
crecy is incompatible with the nature of such elections. 

The second objection is, tlial if secrecy of suffrage could be 
really adopted, it would, in practice, contract, instead of ex- 
tending, the elective francliise, by abating, if not extinguisJi- 
sng, the strongest inducements to its e\(*rcise. All wise hws 
contain in themselves effectual means for their own exectition ; 
but, where votes are secret, scarcely any motive for voting is 
left to the majority of electors. In a blind eagerness to free 
the franchise from influence, nearly all the common motives for 
its (jxercisc arc taken away. The common elector is neither 
t^ gain the ffivour of his superiors, nor the kindness of, his fel- 
lows, nor tlic gratitude of the candidate Ibr wIjdiu he votes. 
From all these, secrecy niu'-t exclude him. He is forbidden to 
strengthen his conviction, to kindle his zeal, to conquer his 
fears or sellishiicss, in miineroiis meetings of those with whom 
he agrees; for, if he attends such meetings, l\e must publish his 
suffrage — and the ballot, in his case, becomes altogether illu- 
sory. Every blameable motive of interest, every pard.oiiable 
imhicenient of personal partiality, are, indeed, taken away. 
But what is left; in their place ? Nothing but a mere sense ot 
public duty, unaided by the po])uIar discipline which gives fer- 
vour and vigour to public sentiments. A wise lawgiver does 
not trust to a general sense of duty in the most unini()..>rtant law. 
If such a principle could be trusted, law^s would be unneccssajy. 
Vet to this cold feelings stripped of all its natural and n ost 
powerful aids, would the system of secret suffrage alone trust 
for its execution. At the poll it is said to be sufficient^ because 
all temptations to do ill are sup}>oscd to be taken away. But 
the motives by which electors are induced to go to a poll, have 
been totally overlooked. The inferior classes, tor whom this 
whole system is contrived, would, in its practice, be speedily 

N 
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ilisfranchisod. They would soon relinquish ii. privilr^c when it 
was reduced to iv troublesome duly- Their ))ul)lic principles arc 
often generous; but they do not arise from Secret meditation, 
and tlicy do not flourish in solitude. 

/iflr5//y, If secret suflVage were to be permanently practised 
by all voters, it wouhl deprive election of till its jmpular qiiali-^ 
tie's, and of many of its benel/cijd clfects. The great object 
of j)opular elections is, to inspire and strengthen the love of 
liberty. On the strcngtli of that sentiment freedom wholly de- 
pends, not only for its security against tlie jiowerof time and of 
enemies, but I’or its efficiency and reality while it lasts. If we 
could su})pose a peoj)lc perfectly indifferent to )>oliticn] mca-* 
Surcs, and without any disposition to take a part in public af-« 
lair?, the most ]HU’fec*l forms and institutions of liberty would 
be anicHig fliciii a dead letter. Xhe most elaborate macliinery 
would stiind still for want of a moving power. In ])roporliou 

fi people sinks more near t«> that slavish apathy, their consti- 
liitiou becomes so far vain, and their best laws impotent. In- 
stitutions are carried into effect by men, and men arc inovc’d to 
action by their feelings. A system of liberty can he execulctl 
only by men who love liberty. With the spirit of liberty, very 
unpromising forms grow into an excellent tiovernment. With- 
out it, the most specious cannot last, and arc not worth j)re- 
serving. The institutions of a free State are salest and most ef- 
teetive, when numerous bodies of men oxereise their political 
rights with })lcasure and pride — consecjucntly with ;:oal ami 
boldness, — wlicn these rights are emlear(*d to them l)y tradi- 
tion, and by habit, as well as by convict ion and feeling of their 
inestimable value, — and w .ien the mode of exercising pri\i- 
leges is such as to excite the sympathy of all who view it, 
ami to spread through the whole society a jealous love of popu- 
lar right, and a proiicness to repel with ijulignation every en- 
CToachmeiit on it- 

Popular elections contribute to those objects, partly by the 
character of tlie majority of tlic electors, and partly by tlie 
mode in which they give their suffrage. Assemblies of the 
. people of great cities, are indeed very ill qualiflcd to exercise 
authority ; but without their occasional use, it can never be 
strojigly curbed. Numbers arc iiowliere else to be collected. 
On numbers alone, iiiucli of tbeir pow'V depends. In mnner- 
oiis meetings, every man catches auiniatioii from tlie t(‘ermgs of 
liis neighbour, ami gathers courage frotu the strength of a niul- 
titudo. ytich assemblies, and they alone, witli all their <lcfects 
and errors, have the ])i*ivilege of inspiring nnuiv human beings 
. tji'ith u perfect, liowever li aiisieut, disiiiterestecUicss, and ren- 
1 
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Aleriiicr the most ordinary men capable of forc^oinpj interest, 
and ibr^etling seU^ in the eiitliusia.sni of /cal for a cjommoa 
cause, 'riieii* vices are a corriHrtive of the deliberating sel- 
fishness of their superiors. 'Jlieir bad, as well as good (jua- 
iities, render them the portion of society the most siiscepfihlo 
of iinpi'essions, and the most accessible to public feelings. They 
are fitted to jwodiico that democratic sj)irit which, tempered in its 
])rogn‘ss through the various classes of the conunimity, becoine^i 
the vital priiiciple of liberty. It is very true, that the occasional 
absurdity and violence of these meetings, often alienate men of 
timid virtue from the cause of l/iberty. Jt isenough for the pre- 
t^eut purpose, that in those long periods to whicli political rea- 
sonings must always be understood Jo ajudy, they contribute 
more to excite and t(» ,sm)ud^ than to oll’eiKj or alarm, the 
(‘iiHgliteiied friends of the rights ol“ the peojile. lint mtvtings 
for election arc by far the siifest and the most eftective of all jm)- 
j)i]l:ir ahsemblies. 'riiev are brought together hy the Constitu- 
tion; — they Jmve a legal character; — iJiey display the ensigns of 
j)nblic authority ; — they assemble men ol'all rajiks and (.'jnaions; 
— and, in ihein, j)eop^e pidilicjy aod conspicuously bestow 
some of the highest prizes ))m\«»ued by a generous ambition. 
l jee.ee they derive a conse<juence, and give a sense of self-irn- 
j)orl5mco^ to their humblest members, which would lx* vainly 
MUight for ill spontaneous meetings. They lend a |)art of their 
ifwn seriousness and dignity to other meetings occasioned by 
the election, and even to those which, at olhei times, are real* 
Iv, or even nominally, eomposed of electors. 

In elections, political principles cease' to be iruu’e ai)stniCr 
tir)!!.-'. 'riiey are embodied in individuals; and jIm cold con- 
viction of a truth, or the languid ajaprobation of a measure, iii 
animated by allachiiK'iit for leadei'*), and Jio^tiJity fo adversaries. 
Kvi*ry j)oliiical jiassioii is warmeirl in the contest. Kven the 
outward circnmstaijees of the scene, s^trike the imagmatioii, and 
aftect the fet'lings. 'Hie riicit;il of them .d^^hy sj)rcads enthiisir 
iisin oveT a cowiUry. The various fortunes of the combat ex- 
cite anxiety and agitation on ;tll sides; and an opporiunity i» 
oftered of discusMiig a!mo,st .every jiolitical (jiicstion, nnder cir- 
cmnstaiiccs where the hearts of lu'arers and readers take part in 
the argumcjit : and tlie issue of a controversy is regardetl J)y 
the nalu)!! ivilh some degree of the same .solicitude as the event 
of a bmile. In this manner is formed dertuuTatical ascendency, 
\v!;ich is most perfect wJien the greatest nunihers of ind.ependent 
judgments injluciice the measures of (iovenmieiU. Heading 
inay, indeed, inercase the nuinber and intelligence of thowi 
whose sentimeiiLs compose public opinion; but numerous assemj* 
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blies, and consequently popular elections, can alone generate 
the courage and zeal which form so large a portion of its power. 

With these oflbets it is a}>parcnt that secret siiftVago is abso- 
lutely incompatible. They cannot exist togetlier. Assemblies 
to elect, or assemblies during elections, make all sullrages known. 
The publicity and boldness in w’hich voters give their suffrage 
are of the very essence of popular elections, and greatly contri- 
bute to their animating effect. The advocates of ballot tell us, in- 
deed, that it would destroy canvass and tumult. But after the de- 
struction of canvass, elections would no longer’ teach humility 
to the gi’cat, nor sell-esteem to the humble. Wore the causes of 
tumult destroyed, elections would no longer be nurseriefs v.f ])0- 
litical zeal, and instruments for rousing national spirit. I’he 
friends of liberty ought rather to view the turbulence of the 
people with indulgence and pardon, powerfully tending to exer- 
cise and invigorate tlieir public spirit. It is not to be extin- 
guished, blit to be rendered sate by countervailing institutions 
of an o])positc tendency in other parts of the constitutional 
system. 

The original falliR’y, which is the source of all erroneous rea- 
soning in favour of ballot, is the assumption tliat the value of 
popular elections chiefly de[)ends on the exercise of a deliberate 
judgment by the electors. The whole anxiety of its advocates 
is to remove the causes which might disturb a considerate choice. 
In order to obtain such a choice, which is not the great purpose 
of popular elections, the speculators w'oiild deprive them of 
the powder to excite and diff use jnihlic spirit ^ — the great and in- 
estimable service which a due proportion of such elections ren- 
<lers to a free State, In order to make the forms of democracy 
universal, their plan would universally extinguish its spirit. In 
a commonwealth where Universal Suffrage was already esta- 
blished, ballot might perhaps be admissible as an expedient 
for tempering such an extreme democracy. Even there, it 
might be objected to, as one of those rcinodies for licentiousness 
which are likely to endanger liberty by destroying all democra- 
tic spirit. It would be one of those aexterous frauds by which 
the people arc often weaned from the exertion of their privi- 
leges. 

On the frequency of elections we have left ourselves no 
room to dwell at prehcnt. They may be too freejuent for excit- 
ing universal attention and national sympathy. Whatever is 
verj^equent becomes familiar. It is viewed with little interest, 
ma done with no spirit. We subjoin the following argument 
against annual election from an unpublished work of Mr Ben- 
(hani wliich we have the good fortune to possess, — not for the 
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puerile pin'jwse of charging him with inconsistency, but because 
it contains unanswerable reasoning conveyed in clear and precise 
language, 

‘ Next to the having no periodica) elections, is tlie having tliem as 
frequent as possible. Why ? Because, the oftener they come round, 
the less the danger is of a change. As the niischiefs of changing so 
often as you might change are so palpable, and as you see no more 
reason for changing one time than another, you twen tal&e things as 
they are, and enter into a sort of implicit engagement witli yourself 
not to change at all. 

‘ This is no speculative conjecture : it is but a key to facts offered 
by experience. In England, wherever regular succession is not th^ 
object, ^ annual elections prove in effect aj)pointments for life, sub- 
ject only to a j)enodical power of a motion which is rarely exercis- 
ed : I* vvliile longer terms produce frequent changes, and still more 
f requent struggles. J (Remarkif on the Judicial EstablisJnnents in 
EVanco, chap. .5. title 8.) ’ 

notation, or t(mi])()rary exchtsjoii, Jiftcr a certain period, an? 
contriviniccs ca^ly evaded; and they uiulistingiiishingly exclude 
the wise and the liwiisli, tlie honest and the corrupt. Talent 
and virtue are too rare for sucli plans. To reject the benelit 
of experi/'iicc, must always be unwise. It is vain to answer, 
that if’, hv annual elections, the same members were to have 
seats for life, il would be a proof that tlie jieople approved their 
public eonduef. '’Jliere would be much oftener an acquiescence 
from tlie evil of Irocjuenl contest, than acontiTuicd preference of 
political merit. \Vc may add, that in Parliamentary eh?ctions, 
SOUK ehaiige of members, more risk of cliange, and consider- 
lible eontest, are in themselves advantageous to }ud)lie liberty. 

\\"e must reserve for a future occasion such thoughts as have 
occurred to us on those plans of Constitutional Ueforin which 
might gradually unite the most reasonable Friends of Freedom, 
and of whicli we slumld not be without hope, that some j)ai t 
might one day be adopted under the conduct of a firm as well 
as liberal Govei iiinent, and when almost all reformers shall have 
openly renounced those extravagant opinions wdiich supply the 
champions of abn^^c with the most eflbctivc weapons. 

\V(^ close with a few words on a subject to whicli Mr Ben- 
iham has frequently adverted — the example of the United States 
of America. T’lie system wduch wc oppose is established in 

* Examples : Lord Mayor of London ; Slieriffs of London. 

f Exaiiij)les : Chamberlain of London : Chairman of tlie Justices 
of the IVace for Middlesex ; President of the Itoyal Society — {to 
which may be added, the Common Council of London.) 

J Examples : IMember of Parliament. 
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that llepublic, — aiul it is said to be alteiulcd wiili no mischie- 
vous dlccts. 

To this we answiT, tliat, in America, Universal Siidraj^e is 
not the rule, but tlie exception. Jii twelve out ot* (he luiieteoii 
States whicli coni|)Osc that immense (Confederacy, the dis<rrace- 
fiil institution of Slavery dcfjrives ^reat multitudes not only of 
])olitiea! franchises, but of the indeft‘asible rights of all luankind. 
The mnubcrs of re))resentatives of tlie Slave States in (Congress 
is proportioned to their population, whether slaves or freemen ; 
a provision arising, iiuleed, from the mo>t abominable of all 
human institutions, but recognising ilie just principle, that pro- 
perty is one of tlie elements of every wise re))resem}ition. In 
many, the white coni))lexiou is a necessary < pud iliealioii lor ^uf- 
fra<{e; and the di^^franeliised are separated IroiTi the privileged 
order bv a physical boundary, which no individiial can ever 
pass. In countries of slavery, where to be free is to be nobh', 
the universal distribution of pri\ilege auiong the ruling caste, is 
a natural conse(jucuec of the aristocrat ieal pride wiili which 
each man regards the dignity of the whole order, espeeiallv^ 
when tlmy are all distinmiished from their slaves by the same 
conspicuous and indc'lible marks. Yet, in ^'irgi^ia," which lias 
long been the ruling State of the Confederacy, even llie citizens 
of the governing class eaiinot vote without the ])ossession ol* a 
frechoUI estate. A real or pcuNonal estate is re(]uir(‘d in \(‘w 
England, tlie iiiieient sent of the eharacter and spirit of Ame- 
rica; the parent of those seamen, who, wnth a courage* and 
fcikill worthy of our common forefathers, liave met tlie fcillowers 
of Nelson in war; the nurse rv of the intelligent and moral, as 
well as hardy and laborious lace, who now annually eoloni/e tlm 
vast regioiN of the West, 

But w'cre the 1‘act otherwise, — America contains few' large, 
and no very great towns ; — the people are disjHTsed, and agri- 
cultural ;-^and, perJiaps, a majority of the inhabitants are ei- 
ther land-owners, or liave that immediate expcTtation ol* be-» 
coining projuietors, wliieli produces nearly the same eflect on 
oharacter with the possession of property. Adventurers wlio, 
in other connl lies, disturb society, are there naturally attiMCted 
towards the ii ontior, wlicre they "pave the wav for industry, and 
become the jiioiieers of civili;j:itiori. There is no juut of their 
jieople in the situation wliero deiiHHTacx is dangerous, or even 
nsnallv powerful. 'J'he dispersion of the inhabitants, tlieir dis- 
tance from tlie scene of great alfairs, are perhaps likely rafher 
to makp the spirit of liberty among them languid, than io ronso 
it to Excess. The majority ore in tlie eondition w hicli is elsc?- 
Iflierc coiibldered iis a pledge <4’ itulipeiuienve, ant! a cpialiticiu 
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iiim for siiftVaf^e. Thoy have no populace; and the greater 
part of thein are either landli oldens or just about to l)c so. No 
part, tlien, of the preceding argument is inconsislent with the 
exain})le of America, even were Universal Sullrage established 
tlierc. 

Ill wluit manner the present Elective system of America may 
act, at the remote period when the progress of society shall have 
conducted that country to tlic croudeil cities and unc(juiil for- 
tunes of Europe, no man will pretend to foresee, except llu).s« 
wluise presumptuous folly disables them from forming probable 
conjeclures’on such subjects. from (In* unparalleled situation 
of America, the |)resent usages should (juietly prevail for a very 
Jong time, they may insensibly adapt lhejn;^elvt‘>. to the gradual 
changes in the national coiulitioii, and atlenglh be found capable 
of snlisisting in a state of things to wJiich, if they had been sudden- 
ly introdneed, they would have proved irrt^concileably adversi'. 
In the thinly ]icoplcd States of the AWsl, Lhiiversal Sullrage 
itself may be so long exercised without the jiossibility of dan- 
ger, as to create a national habit whieb may be strong enough 
to render its (*xereiso safe in tlie midst of an indigent populace. 
In that long 1raiH|uillity it may languish into forms, and Uiesc 
Ibnns may soon follow the spirit. I'or a pei ioil far exe(*.eding 
onr foresight, it cannot allect the confcaleracy further than the 
elleet which may arise from very popular elections in a few of 
the larger western towns. The interior order of the eouiitry 
where it is adopted, will be aided by the compression rd’ its for- 
iiier and more compact corift'derates. It is even possible lliat 
the extremely pojiular system which prevails in some American 
elections, may, in fuUire times be found not more than siilUci- 
ejit li) eounterbalanee the growing inlbience of wealih in tho 
South, and tin* Kajdencies towards 'I'oryisin whieli aie of late 
perceptible in New England. The operation t)!’ dilii reiit ])rin-' 
ciples on ele^lions, in various parts of ihe Conliuent, may tfveJi 
now be discerned. iSome remarkable facts Jiave already ap|)ear- 
e<l. In llie state of Pennsylvania, we have a practiced proof 
tJiat ballot is not attended with secrecy. We a!>o know, | that 
committees composed of the lenders of the fedend and demo- 
cratic ))arties, instruct their partisans how' il)ey are to vole at 
every election; an<l that in tlii.s manner the leaders (d‘ the de* 
mocratJC i)aj'ty who j]ow prcilominate in tlieir ('ui/cns j; or Com- 

* Eeapon, 138, iK’C. How could this intelligent writer trcMt the 
absence of tiunult, in such a city and coiintr}'’, as hearing any resem- 
blance to the like circumstance in Kiirope? 

t 1(1.320, 

j The following account of this strange term, will show’ 
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mitioc at Wasliiiiptoii, do in ellect noiniimtc to all the iniporl- 
iinl oHlces iu North America, 'j’lius, we already see conibina- 
tion-^ formed, and iiitere^tb arisiji^ on w^iicli the future govern- 
nieiiL of the (amfcdcracv Uiay <Iei)eiid more than on the forms of 
election, or the letter ol its present laws. 'I'hose who condt'inii 
the principle of jinrty, nt^y (lisap})rove these associations as un- 
eonstitiilional. 'lo us who consider parties as inseparable from 
iiberly, they seem reinai kable as examples of those undesigned 
and unforeseen correctives of inconvenient laws which sj)ring 
out of the circumstances of society. The cloctiori of so great a 
magistrate as the President, l)y great iiinnbei . of electors, 
scattei ed over a vast continent, wiiliout the power of eoneert, 
or th<; means of jjersonal kiH)wledge, would naturally pnxluce 
confusion, il' it were not ten'iper(‘d by the confidence of the 
nujiibers of both parties in the judgment of their respective 
leaders. The permanence of iIkm; leaders, slowly raised by a 
sort of insensible eh^ction to the comluet of parties, tends to 
counteract the evil of that system of periodical removal, which 
is peculiarly inconvenient in its application to important execu- 
tive olliees. The internal discipline of parties may be found to 
be a principle of subordination of great value in Republican 
Institutions. C’erUiin it ih, that the aifairs of tlic United Stales 
]j:ive hitherto been generally tulministerc'd, in times of gre ft dif- 
ficulty and under a succession of Presidents, with a forbearance, 
circumspection, constancy tmd vigorn, not surjoassed by those 
eomiTKij I wealths who have bueii most justly renowned for the 
wwiom of their councils. The only disgrace or danger which 
we ijciceivc iinjujiuling ove. America, arises from the execrable 

blc nriein, and the long-experienced efficacy of such an expedient for 
controlling ballot — ‘ About the year 1738, the father of Samuel 
‘ Adams, and twenty others who lived in the North or Shipping part 
‘ of boston, used to meet, to make a Caucusy and lay their plan for 
‘ introducing certain persons info places of trust. Kach distributed 
‘ tlie ballots in his own circle, and they generally carried the election. 

* In this manner Mr S. Adams first htxame representative for bos- 
« ton. — CaucH.Ju/, means electioneering.' — LGordoriy Hint, Ani.Reiof. 
y. ^21(b Note, Louunuy 1788. 

It is conjectured, that as this practice originated in the Shipping 
Part of boston, ‘ (!aucus’ M'as a corruptii n of Caulkers Meeting. — 
For this information w(; are indebted to Pickerings Aniericaii Voca- 
bulary, (boston, 1816); a modest and sensible book, of which the 
principal fault is, that the author ascribes too much importance to 
some English writers, who are not objects of much reverence to g 
near observer. Mr Pickering s volume, however, deserves a place in 
English libraries. 
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institution of Slavery — the unjust disfranchisement of free Blacks 
— the trading in slaves carried on from Stale to State — and the 
dissolute and violent character of those adventurers, whoso im- 
patience for guilty w'Ofillh spreads the Luirors of slavery over 
the new acquisitions in the South.*" I.et tl'-e Lawgivers of tliut 
Imperial Republic deeply consider how powerlully tlicse dis- 
graceful circumstances tend to weaken the love of Lihorty; the 
only bond which can hold together such vast tcrii lories and 
therefore the only source and guard of the tramjuillity and great- 
ness of America. 


Aut. IX. Itelnnis of ProsecutioJis and Conrictiom; for Forgin>^ 

Notes (f the Bank of England^ frow 1783 to Isis; laid /v- 
fore the House of Commons^ 2\st Ajml 1818. - 

Tn former ages, the debasement of the coin, by aiilhorily (d* 
the Sovereign, w^as one of iJie favourite resoiirctvs ol* needy 
governments; and tin? same destructive practic(i still prevails in 
the despotic countrioR of tlie East. TJie ignorance of prolii.-c 
and rapacious barbarians, prevents them iVom seeing any }>ari of 
this process beyond the first step. Hiey are incapabio of per- 
ceiving, that the money j^rice of all other coinuioditios ijiiniedi- 
ately rises with the decrease in the %'a!iie of their coin ; that tii*' 
same apparent revenue will no longer commantl the same quan- 
tity of produce; and that, both as a gov<*niiiiejit, aiid life 
largest dealers and consumers, they will ultimately siiiler fioi;* 
thai confusion, want of mutual confidence, and geneial nfu er- 
tainty in all incomes, debts, and undertakings, \^!nch ap' t!ie 
necessary consequences of sudden alterations in the \ali:e oj‘ 
money. 

In more modern times, this expedient of bankrupt Ijinba- 
risin has bc'eii generally reliiiqiiisheil : But, since tlie cj u:- 
mon use of paper currency, means have been found ol |)er\ ci t- 
ing, for the like mischievous purposes, that invention, whiffs, 
w hen it is regulated by true principles, is one of the most u: f - 
fill, a£ well as beautiful contrivances of huiiuni ingenuity. A 
paper moneVf not exchangeable at the pleasure oi the Iioldr? 
for gold or silver, is an expedient in which the same ends aro 
pursued, and the same evils are incurred, as in the debasement 
of metallic money. When the over-issue which such an iiuoi^ 

* See Mr Fcaron’s Account of the Slave Trade on the Mississippi, 
yijnd his frijylitfol extracts from the newspapers of Newv Orkvins. 
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yrrtible paper never fails to produce, iiccessarUv diininishos its 
real value, at Uie S4ime time that, directly or indirectly, iiidivi- 
cliials are ohlif^ed to receive it according to ilsfonuer dtfuoinina? 
f roil ; the ettlji’t va precisely the sriine wil li the ty raanicid ojicratioas 
on coin, wliich are now cited asproots of the ifrnoniiice and bar- 
harism of the darkest a^es. A bank note wjiicii will purchase 
only feixteen shillinj^s worth of silver, but is forced upon all 
dealers at twenty, is in the same situation vith a sovereifjja wliic|i 
wo mi|;(ht be compelled to receive at twenty-live shillings, by 
proclamation or statute. I'lie evils of such a paper, in tlie 
nierican and French revolutions; th(' mischiefs experi^^nced from 
its more limited use in (he absolute monarchies of tlie C t ntineiu 
at tins moment; arc too well known to require enumeration. 

The sloiqiage of payment by the Ihmk of Mngland, ^^as a 
measure wliicb originalt'il in iiCktal panic; hutof wliieb the con- 
tinuance has liiidonliUnlly arisen in experience of its convenience 
to (ioverntmait, and prolitablenc-is to (he Hank. No man in 
Europe, wdiose name could be (jiioted witliout absurdity, now 
doubts that llm jiriiiciples of the Hiillion Committee in ISIO 
are true. II’ any man were n<w to propose to a public assnubly 
a n*solution, that Hank notes wvre ♦ //cW, m pnUic cslimalioit^ 
to hr r(j?fivolr/f/ to Ihrlrgal coin of the realm ; * * the only serious 
answer to such an assertion winilcl be, to ask the meaning of 
his words. 

It must, however, be owned, that the evils of inconvertible 
pa])er money have been mitigated, in tliis eoiintry, by long e\- 
j)(»ri<'nce of great imiiiii'^i tri:nv;R-tions — by ancient habits of eom- 
inercial eoiihdt'ncc* — by tho ongh knowlcilge ol’ the importance 
of mutual support — by a sort of iiurhanical r(‘liaiice on a Hank 
pajKT which bad sUkkI tin* test of a century, and wliieh, in its 
new state, retained a great p.art of the credit which it had gained 
bv being so long e\cb{ing(‘able at jileasiire — by the watchful 
giir.rd of public oj/mion — and by those wholesome diseiissioiis in 
J^irliainent, of which tin; iist'fnlness is best establislied by the 
clamours which the "J'reasurv and the Ihink never failed to raise 
against them. AH ihe^e aids and controls, thongJi inadi'ipiate 
nibstilntes for c<»nvertll)Ility, must be alloweil to have limittxl 
the range ol* the evik Hut it is not the less true, tlmtfor twenty- 
ene vcfirs the wlnde moneyed triinsacti^ ns ol' tins empire h:..vc 
l)een" at the discretion of a Hanking Conqiany ; ami tliat, as 
the amount of thcii profits depends on the magnitude vA' their 
issues, tlu'V have been temjited by tho laws to make the most 
ffc<Unclive exercise ol’ their power. It is also evident, that as 


* Couim. Jaurn. JJtli .May 
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wc niul our posterity must pay in gold and silver tlie intere^-t of 
loam made in <lcpi*ccMited paper, we must long the lmrd(‘n 
of the most gigantic system of Usury ever j)raciised l)y a s|)t‘n(^ 
tiiril’t Goveninieiit, 

It is obsorval)lc, that England, w hich has escaped, tluMigli 
narrowly, that ifationn! ruin which has nsnally followed com- 
pulsory paper, should, on the other liaiid, exhibit, in a greater 
degree than any other country, its fatal efficacy in tempting the 
indigent to the perpetration of crimes. To coimterlcit Bank 
iioU^s wtis, indeed, made a capital felony befi)re any otlior spe- 
cies of forgery; Imt, till tlic stoppage of the liaiik, it was an 
infrequent offence. Before we imd<e any ohservatious on the 
moral* revohitioji which followed the stoppage, we entreat the 
attention of every reader wlu) ctwisidirs the prevention of crimes 
as any })art of the ol)jtvt of Government, to the following aii- 
tlientic and extraordinary docurneIU^H 

No. !• 

An Account of (lie Number of Persons prosecuted for Forging 
Notes of the (iovernor and Company of the bank of />g/r/?a/, 
and for uttering such Notes knowing them to !)e forged ; during 
the H Years ])rcce(/tv» the Suspension of Cash J\i)ments by the 
Bank in February ITbTj distinguishing the Y(‘ars. 


t 

! YKAU. 

). 

UAPITAI. CONVICTIOWS. 

\r(ii;in'Ai..s 

TO TAL. 

178Ji - 

- nil. 


— - 

1784. . 
1785 - 

$ 

1 

1 

1 

- 

- 2 

17f'« - 
1787 - 

- nil. 

— 


1788 - 

1 . 

. 

- 1 

17S9 - 

1790 - ■ 

1791 - 

1792 • 



- 1 . 

- 1 

1793 - 
179t - 
179.5 - 
179« - ^ 

)* - nil. 




“ No, 2* 

" An Account of the Number of Persons prosecuted for Forging 
Notes of the (iovernor and Company of the Bank of 
and for knowingly uttering or possessing such I'orged Notes, 
knowing them to be Forged, iince the Suspension of Cadi Pay- 
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merits by tlie Bank, in February 1797, to the 25th of February 
1818 ; idistinguishing the Years, and the Numbers Convicted and 
Acquitted.* 






CONVICTIONS 


TOTAL 
Number Pro- 
' scented. 

VEAIl, 

CAPITAL 

CONVICTIONS 

for having 
Forged Bank Notes 

ACQUITTALS. 





in possession. 


Pii 

. 

1 

. 

• • - 

1 

2 

Bil 

- 

11 


- 

1 

12 

RjH 


12 


... 

3 

- 15 

1800 


29 


... 

15 

44 

1801 


32 


1 

- 21 

- 54 

1802 


32 


- 12 

19 

68 

1808 


7 


1 

J 

9 

1804 


18 


a - 

4 

- 25 

1805 


10 


. 14 

4 

- 28 

1806 




- 9 - 

1 

^ 10 

1807 


16 


. 24 

5 

- 45 

1808 


9 


- 23 

2 

- 34 

1809 


28 


- 29 ■- 

16 

68 

1810 


10 


- 16 

3 

29 

1811 


5 


- 19 

9 

33 

1812 


26 


. 26 

12 

- 64 

1818 


9 


- 49 

7 

- 65 

1814 


5 


- 39 

3 

. 47 1 

1815 


7 


- 51 

- 5 - 

- 68 1 

1816 


20 


. 84 

16 

- 120 1 

1817 


82 


*- 95 

15 

. 142 1 

1818 

lo‘J5.Fol 

u 

) 

4 


. 21 

1 

- 26 j 

) 


Total 

818 




Total 998 


“ Joseph Rape^ 

“ 2\st April 1618. Sob to the Bank of England. 


The tables which follow are framed from a return not laid 
before the Horse of Commons till after the discussions on the 
subject of for^t ry were concluded. This irnpoftant return is 
‘ An Abstract of Capital Convictions and Executions in London 
aiul iVliddlcscx from 1749 to 1817 inclusive, with a statement of 
lli^' offences.* Ihforc 1749 we have no regular information- 
We have no account of tlie same nature relating to the capital 
convictions arul executions in the country till 1805, since which 
time an account of the criminal proceedings at the Assizes and 
Session* lias been, and now by law must be, anniiaHy laid be- 
fore Pmliament. In the llcturn from London and Middhvsex, 
4 
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tlie counterfeiting of bank-notes is not distinguished from other 
forgeries* But the above return, No. 1, from tin; Bank of 
England, shows the number of capital convictions from • to 
1797, on prosecutions for the forgery of their notes, t*- i ive 
been fMree. 

No. 3. exhibits the whole number of executions, liu every 
species of forgery, in the years between 1783 and 179 / i' Lon- 
4 lon and Middlesex ; taken from The Abstract. ” 



“ No. 

3. 


Year, 

No, of 1 1 


No. .>f 


Executions. 

Year. 

Executions. 

1783 

5 

Brought 

up 24 

i784 

3 

1791 

2 

1785 

4 

1792 

3 

1786 

3 

1793 

3 

1787 

4 

1794 

1 

178S 

1 

1795 

G 

1789 

1 

1T9G 

4 

1790 

3 




_ 

Total - 

. 42 

Carry up 

. 24 




Though we do tiot kno* tfie executions throughout Eng- 
land, for all forgeries, at that time; we know that there were 
only three for counterfeiting bank-notes: And we shtill liard- 
ly underrate the proportion of Bank prosecutions to the whole, 
if we divide the ‘1*2 executions for forgery which wo know 
to have then taken place in London and Middlesex, by 
the three executions for forging bank-notes, which are ascer- 
tained to have occurred in the same pcriotl in every part of 
England. M'itlunU increasing the dividend by the addition of 
any supposed 7Uiniber of executions for the country, the execu- 
tions for forging bank-notes will be to tliose for the crime of 
forgery in general, as one to iburtecn. 

No. 4. contains an account of executions, for ail former! e^, in 
t}>c capital, from 1749 to J782; taken from “ tlje ^Vh^tract. 

No. k 


Year. 

No. of 
Executions. 

Year. 

Net. 1)1 
F.'rLCiitio 

1749 

2 

Brought 

lip 2 1 

1759 

3 

175f; 

1 

1751 

7 

1757 

5 

J752 

7 

175H 

3 

1753 

3 

175» 

1 

1754 

2 

1760 

0 

\755 


■ 17G1 

. (; 

Carry up 

- ‘U * 

Carry forvarcl 

- Itv 
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D(?c. 




No. of 




No. of 

Yenr. 


Exxviitions. 

Vcr. 


Exectitiuiis. 

Hrou^ht forward 40 

1762 - - 4 

1773 

Brought up 

• • 

49 

1 

17(i3 


0 

1774 


m 

0 

1704 


0 

1775 


m 

3 

176.5 


0 

1776 


m 

8 

1766 


1 

1777 


m 

1 

1767 


1 

1778 


m 

1 

1768 


0 

1779 


m 

3 

1?()9 


0 

1780 


mr 

2 

1770 


0 

1781 


m 

1 

1771 


1 

1782 


m 

0 

1772 

• 

2 







1 


Total 

m 

69 


Carry up 

49 ' 






On tills subject we have no se)>arate account of tire number 
of coiiviclioiis for the forgery of bank-notes. If the proportion 
of Bank forgeries, to forgeries in general, l)c snpposi'tl to be 
the same tliroughout this period, as tliat which seems to l)c the 
result of the document No. 3, namely, one to tbnilet^n, it would 
follow that the whole nuinl>cr of persons wlio suffered death for 
forgeries on the Bank, from 174-910 1797, amounted only to/7g>?/. 
Though fourteen years be a time long enough for a reasonable 
inference ^ and ttiough we have waived the advantage which the 
argument would receive from the addition of a probable number 
for country executions ; yet, as the proportions may have varied 
at different times, we shall douhie, or, if the reader pleases, tre- 
ble these executions, — ariil suppose that sixteen, or even twenty- 
four * persons had suffered death for counterfeiting bank-notes 
in the lialf century whicli jwecedtHl the stoppage of payment by 
the Bank of England. — Yet even this number, inconsiderable as 
it now a|)pears, was sufficient at that time to excite tlie disappro- 
bation of wise, and tiie indignation of good men, against tawi^ 
wdiich iiiff icted death on such a crime ns forjgcry, nud offered hu- 
man sacrifices to the MoK)ch of Paper Credit. But these execu- 
tions were at least cfEcacious. Punishment invariably followed the 
pi oof of guilt. The time was not yet come when the number 

The auuiber of executions in London and Middlesex, for forgery, 
frisu 1719 to 178^, is stated by Sir Theodore Jansou's Abstract, 
piiWisbed by, Mr Howard, to have been 71 while the Parliamentary 
Abstract makes tlieni puly 46. This is the more singular^ because in 
the annual number of executions for all offences they nearly agree. 
We prefer ibo authority of the Parliaraentary Return, because it 
gives the arjuial number of executions for forgery, of which 8ir T. 
Jansou blatt‘s only tlie suiii-totaL 
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of convictions rendered the imifonn oKccutioii of the law too 
horrible to be hazarded. Criiiiiniil justice had not become a 
lottery, in which it was a mere chance wliether a man pfuilty of 
forgery sliould escape being transported or be hanged The 
guilty w^ere generally persons above the ordinary condition^ 
whose tale grew into a sort of popular tragedy ; and as the cir- 
cumstances of their death were often very affecting, tfic exajnple 
became in the same proportion terrible. Tim class of men then 
generally convicted, susceptible of shame, and not insensible to 
danger, were peculiarly likely to be deterred by tho punish- 
ment. The principals were usually detected ; and the combina- 
tion of deliberate fraud with considerable pecuniary advantage, 
deadened the feelings of the public for their fate. 

The year 1^*98 opened a new scene. ’ Tho act for authorizing 
the Bank of England to stop payment, passed in 1797; and an- 
other act was passed in the same year, the necessary consc- 
tjueiice of the former, but still more directly aj)plicable to our 
present purpose — to enable the Bank to issue notes under the 
value of five pounds. The number of those wlio sufFerocl 
death for the IbrgtM y of bank-notes in 1 798 atul the suc^ 
reeding i/ears^ was twice or thrice as great as that of all who 
had suffered for the same offence for fifty years before tho 
Suspension. From a return of ‘ w//, ’ in the eight years be- 
fore 1797, we suddenly pass to a return of a hundred anil 
forty-six capital executions, for tliis offence, in tlie eight years 
wliicli followed that unfortunate year ! From three executions 
in the fourteen years before the Suspension, the number becomes 
two hundred and nine in the fourteen alter it. In the last twenty- 
one years of cash payment there were five or six executions for 
forgery. In the twenty-one which we have passed under the 
destroying power of compulsory paper, three Imndred and thir- 
teen persons have suffered death for counterfeiting bank-notes ! 

These frightful contrasts multiply at every change of our point 
of y\ew. Four prosecutions for forgery by the Bank of Eng^ 
land are to be found from 1783 to 1797. In the equal period 
from 1797 to 1811, the number is 469 ! — They were multiplied 
more than a hundred fold ! — Well might the preamble of a sta- 
tute passed in 1801, recite, that * the FOBOETiy of bank-notf-s 
HAS OF LATE INCBEASED VERY MUCH IN THIS KINOUOM ! ’ * but 

the preamble does not confess the whole truth. — Even at that 
time it was not an offence increased, but an offence created. 
One fatsfl measure of State had, even then, caused more blood 

VOL. XXXI. NO. 61. . O 


* 41 Gee. III. chap. 49. 
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to flow for forgery in tlifee years than liad been slicd in Eng- 
land f()r that offence during fifty years before. Perhaps no ci- 
vilized government has by one act given so dreadful a wound to 
the morality of a people. The visible connexion between the 
issue of small notes and the effusion of blood, is one of the most 
iVightful parts of this case. Before 1 797, the Bank could issue 
no notes under 5/. : In 1802, the average number of notes under 
that value was about three millions and a half. In the former 
periods there were no capital executions : In the latter, 1 16 oc- 
curred in four years. In 1817, there were 30,000 forged notes 
stopped at the Bank of 1/. arul 21 . — 900 of 5/. — 50 of 10/., and 
2 of 20/. The whole crime is in truth imputable to (he small 
Tiofes. Tlie forgery of the larger wc are authorized^ by tlje ex- 
perience of the former period, entirely to ascribe to the liabits 
of criminality wl>ich originated^'iii the temptation of small notes. 

We have been foolishly told that the increase (as it is called) 
of forgeries is only a part of the general progress of criminality. 
The sudden leap made by forgery in 1798, is a sullicicnt answer. 
There is no parallel case in any other crime or country. Otlier 
very dangerous crimes have diminished in the same p(»riod ; ami 
it is more reasonable to ascribe a great part of the iiicrciise of 
some other offences to the progress of that depravity to which 
the forgery of bank paper gave the first impulse. 

It was at first supposed that some compensation for the in- 
crease of forgery might be found in the abatement of offences 
relating to the coin. The return of prosecutions by the Mint 
from 1783 to 1818, soon dispelled that illusion. The same per- 
sons then said, that forgery had augmented only in the same 
proportion with coining : And some liave been so tbolisli as even 
lately to repeat this assertion. The same document will, it is 
to be hoped, silence them. In the sevcjrJ years before the Sus- 
j)en.sion, the convictions for coining were 380. In the seven 
years which followed, they were ,558. Instead of rising, like the 
forgeries, from 0 to 1 46, they augmented at a rate not much ex- 
ceeding that of other crimes. 

The various Returns which contain the above information, 
were not obtained without struggle, Mucli resistance was 
made to the production of many of them. More was threat- 
ened, and abandoned only on the . vc of a division, when it 
was apparent thjjt all resistance would prove vaiiu When a 
motion was made for a Parliamentury Committee to inquire 
whether any means could bo devised to increase the difficulty 
Ibrging bank-notes, it was found no longer possible to resist 
uivestigation ; and the Ministers contented themselves with sub- 
stituting a commission tinder the Great Seal for a Committee 
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of the House of Commons. Wliethcr they did well in this ■ 
stitutiou, is no longer a practical question. The O. .mv.s ’ - 
were, in genera], very well chosen. But though s'? t v.s 
of the Bank are respectable men, and were in this 'w . [.u 
dispensable witnesses, it is really an affront to 
that any of them should be named Coramissioncis to in ; - 

into their own conduct. 

We do not, of course, presume to know tlic proceed 
— the success, or the expectations of the Corninis ioiii,*r^. 1» 
has been generally reportetl that they have liail beiuro then* 
two or three hundred plans, inchuling the rejectiul )>r ts 
from the Bank; that a very small nnnilier of these pl uis iiave 
been thought to deserve serious consuleratir>n ; aed that, oven 
of them, the most specious afford only a hope of diininishirg 
the fiicility of forgery, though ir! what degree, and to what ex- 
lent, can be ascertained by experiment -done. Wdu.tever the 
result of their investigation may be, it canriot fail to be of great 
importance. If it should terminate in the discovery of a plan 
whicli offers a high probability of very considerably le.-rsen- 
ing the ease with which bank pajicr is now counlerihited, it will 
not only tend to stop the progress of crimes and the eiriision of 
blood, but it will bo one of the greatest irnprovenientson a p.:per 
money, which, under all circumstances, must cootiime to form 
an important part of our circulation. If it should appear that 
there is no such probability of considerable abal(*nieut, it must 
be universally seen, and, we hope, will be authorit'Jtively stat- 
ed, that the resumption of cash payments is the only eilectual 
remedy against the multiplication of forgeries, — wlVch mul- 
tiplied executions seem hitherto not in the least degree to 
have retarded, — and which must ultimately involve in general 
confusion all the dealings and transactions of men. In either 
of these cases, the duty of the Commissioners will be sim- 
ple. Should they adopt a middle course, that duly will not 
be so easy. On questions 'which relate to degrees ol probability 
and of efficacy, it is very difficult to form a just opinion ; and far 
from easy to convey it, when formed, into the minds of other 
men. It requires the utmost caution and exactness of language 
to prevent misconceptions, which may be attended by the most 
fatal consequences. A slight exaggeration — a hojie raised one 
degree above reason, may become a public misfortune. The 
Report of the Commissioners will affect the determination of the 
momentous question, whether cash paj'ments are to be resumed. 
To the protection of a plan recommended by them, may, per- 
haps, be entrusted tlie property, the morals, the good order of 
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the kingdoii). They are a Jury, on whose verdict tlic lives of 
multitudes of men may depend. 

It must not be forgotten, Uiat an improvement in bank paper, 
far short of what could be accepted as a substitute for cash pay- 
ments, would be an object of the utmost public importance. — 
When that paper is restored to its original character, and once 
more rendered secure against the evil of excessive issue, it will still 
be liable to attacks from the other evil of forgery, which has aris- 
en and become formidable during the fatal period when payments 
were not made in money. The former mischief may be imme- 
diately removed ; but the effects of the latter must cojuinue, in 
some degree, for some time.^ When we return to our ancient sys- 
tem, we ought to return to that part of it which consisted in the 
prohibition of the issue of notes under five pounds. Tlic great 
body of forgeries consists in notes of one pound. In the last year 
they were about thirty thousand. But the crime created by these 
small notes has spread to the larger, which, when they circulat- 
ed alone, can scarcely be said to have been forged at all. Five 
hundred forged notes, of ten pounds and upwards, appear to 
have been detected in the last year by the Bank. How many 
more never reached tbem,wc cannot conjecture. They were })ro- 
bably numerous ; — though we should be inclined to make a large 
deduction from the estimate of a respectable Member of Parlia- 
ment, who said that kalf the Bank of England notes circulated in 
the three Nortliern Counties were forgeries. After the resump- 
tion, indeed, of cash payments, forgery of the large notes w ill be 
immediately limited oy the skill and leisure of the class among 
whom they circulate, and by the facility of refusing paper when 
there is a power of procuring money^ .But in whatever degree llie 
forgeries may be reduced, it will be of great importance to pro- 
tect the paper against them, by improvements in its structure, 
especially for the time which must dapse before the habits of 
depravity produced by the Suspension shall be in a great mea- 
sure worn out; We may reasouably hope that the labours of 
the Commissioners may discover such an improvement as may 
strengthen the natural securities of the large notes, after they 
are again rendered convertible into money. 

To complete tliis view of the subject, we must conclude with 
a short account of die jiidicial proceeding relating to the for- 
gery of bank notes since the dissolution ofParliament. During 
die Summer Assizes, we recollect no capital conviction for this 
crime. In the state of the public temper on this subject, the 
Dank seems to have thought it more prudent to prosecute only 
for the transportable offence, of knowingly possessing forged 
notes. In one case, a Jury acquitted a man charged with forgery,. 
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against whom the Court, probably with reason, thought the 
evidence complete. 

At the September Sessions at the Old Bailey, a long array of 
prosecutions for forgery reappeared, but attended with clear 
proofs tl)at, on this subject, it was no longer safe to overlook the 
excited feelings of the public. Thirty-eight persons were ai*- 
raigned on the capital charges of forging notes, or knowingly ut- 
tering them ; and also on the minor charge of knowingly possess- 
ing them. A scene appears to have taken phice among these 
wretched persons very unsuitable to. the deliberation and gra- 
vity of a court of justice. Such was the general confusion, that 
one prisoner pleaded guilty to the capital charge, and not guiltv 
to the inferior charge. Another confessed his guilt, retracted, 
and afterwards repeated his confession, and at last pleaded not 
guilty. As the trials advanced, the Juries began to manifest that 
they shared the general feeling of their countrymen. One Jury 
desired that the forgery of the signature to the note should be 
jiroved by the i^igning clerk whose name had been used, instead 
of the Bank inspector, whose evidence had hitherto been thought 
sufficient. On Uie next day, a Juryman declared that he was 
not satisfied by the affirmation of the witnesses that the notes 
were forgeries, and that he desired to ascertain how these wit- 
nesses knew them to be so. The ordinary course of the Bank 
had been to indict ibr the transportable as w'cll as the capital 
offence; to forbear offering evidence to affect life against known 
forgers, who had pleaded guilty on the charge of knowingly 
possessing coiintcrieit notes; but to procecil to the last extre- 
mity against all who refused to own that they were guilty of that 
offence. On the 18th September, two women, in s})ite of the 
sincerely humane advice of the prosecutors and Judges, refused 
to purchase life by the confession of their crimes. The first, a 
miserable prostitute, alleged that she had received the forged 
note from a man unknown to her;— one of those defences Avhich 
might in hei’ case be true, and yet mipossible for her to prove. 
Slie wjis convicted. — Another woman, unappalled by this ex- 
ample, persevered in her plea of not guilty, and was acquitted. 
Hud this woman accepted the proffered mercy of her prosecu- 
tors, we must now presume that she would have been unjustly 
transported. It became apparent, after her acquittal, that many 
innocent persons might have suffered that punishment; that the 
life or death of those who were charged with forgery, might of- 
ten depend on their possessing nerves strong enougn to encoun- 
ter the danger of a capital trial ; that bohi guilt might often 
escape, and timid innocence frequently suffer. It is a melan- 
^oly considcratio/* bat, however undesigncdly, the feftr of 
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death may have been employed, in the administration of justice, 
tc» i*euT those who were conscious of no crime from proving that 
lhe\ wore guiltless. 

At the December Sessions, it was thought necessary to pro- 
duce all the evidence of forgery which had been formerly call- 
ed superfluous, and at last to permit the examination of the 
Bank witnesses respecting the grounds of their knowledge, 
which till that time had been generally understood to be inter- 
dicted. But the public feeling was now too deep to be conciliat- 
cc by those concessions. In the face of all tliis evidence, two per- 
sons were acquitted, on the perfectly unimpeachable ground 
that the Jury did not believe the notes to be forgeries. From 
th ti moment llie capital prosecutions were relin(]|iiished ; and 
Ju • y s, with the same, or very i^milar evidence, easily convicted 
.several prisoners of the inferior ofienpe. One other circum- 
stance occurred during these last Sessions. Three prisoners, 
capitally convicted in September, and whose fate had remained 
in suspense during the intermediate three montlis, were exe- 
cuted immediately after the acquittals in December. These 
criminals, it must be observed, were convicted on that evidence, 
and under those restraints on examination, to which the prose- 
cutors and judges seem, in the prosecutions in December, to 
have no longer adhered ; and they were executed for forgery 
at the moment when capital prosecutions for that crime appear- 
ed, to say the least, to be suspended. 

We have thus shortly recorded, and reminded the public of 
the proceedings which relate to a subject deeply connected with 
the reestablishment of the moneyed system, and w^ith the prin- 
ciples of the Penal Code; — two most important objects, which 
have already interested tlie minds of the nation at large, and 
have the strongest claims on the deliberate consideration of 
Parliament. 


Akt. X. Travels from Vienna through Lmer Hungary ; mth 
stme Remarks on the State of Vienna during the Congress^ in 
the Year 1814. By Richard Bright, M. D. 4to. Edin- 
burgh, Constable & Co. London, Longman & Co. 1818. 

■T’ms is evidently the work of a very amiable and ip);elligent 
man, who has observed, with the utmost diligence, every 
thing remarkable that came within the sphere of his observaT- 
tion — and set down in Ids book, perhaps with too much nunute* 
ness, everything that he had so obseryed. We feel the nios|; 
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perfect confidence, both in the fidelity of bis representations^ 
and in the fairness and intelligence with which his surveys have 
been conducted. But we think he has, on many occasions, 
overrated the value of the details he has collected ; and thu^ 
rendered his work less attractive than it might easily have 
been made, if he had confined himself to a more rapid sketch of 
the extraordinary things he had seen, or a more summary state- 
ment of the knowledge he had acquired. Nothing else, we 
think, but such a compression of bis materials, was necessary to 
render this book eminently agreeable and insti’uctive : — for the 
iiiirrative part is written tnrougliout in a very lively and pleas- 
ing maimer; — and the whole work is pervaded by a spirit not 
merely of humanity and good sense, but of cheerfulness and 
good luiniour, that renders us the willing companions of his ad- 
ventures, and the patient listeMers of tlie statistical lectures 
which, with a goodniitured enrnestness, he sometimes obtrudes 
a little too lavishly on our notice. 

The great theme of the book, as the title imports, is Hungary : 
of the agriculture, vineyards, Hocks, dairies, mines, roads, cas- 
tles and towns, of which we have a more full and particular ac- 
count than could easily be furnished of most of the districts of 
England. There are two preliminary chapters about Vienna; 

, which are the most lively, and, we should think, will be the 
most popular parts of the volume : — though Uic author probably 
regards them as far inferior in value to the more substantial 
discourses that follow. They contain a very good and interest- 
ing account of the Austrian capital, and the various institutions 
and establishments which it contains. But the gayest part of 
the picture is copied from a less pcrmmient original — or derives 
at least no small share of its attraction from the peculiar traits 
which it borrowed from the memorable Congress of Sovereigns 
and Ministers which took place in that city in 1814 — and made 
royalty for a while so common, that wc could not pass through 
a crowd witliout jostling a monarch. Dr Bright came into con- 
tact with this distinguished crowd the very day after his arrival 
in Vienna, and has made a very striking picture of the scene 
.which then presented itself. Jie went to a place called the 
Iledoute, in compiuiy with an Austrian gentleman, and enter- 
ed the room about nine o^clock in the evening. 

^ Never was an assembly less ceremonious ; every one wore his hat ; 
many, till the room became heated, their great coats ; and no one 
pretended to appear in an evening dress, except a few Englishmen, 
who, from the habits of our country, 'and some little vanity, gene- 
rally attempt to distinguish themselves by an attention to outward 
appearance. Around the whole circumference of the room were 
^ur or five rows of benches^ occupied, for tlie most part, by well* 
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dressed females ; while the other parts presented a moving multitude, 
many of whom were in masks, or in dominos, and were busily en- 
gaged in talking and laughing, or danping to the music of a power- 
ful orchestra* My companion 6(|ueezed my arm, as we passed a thin 
figure with sallow shrunken features, of mild expression, with a neck, 
stiff, bending a little forwards, and walking badly. That is Our 
Emperor. ” I shook my head and smiled. He was alone, tmd dress- 
ed like the rest, Pray allow me to doubt a little till I have some 
fartlicr proof.” — “ There, do you see that little man with white 
hair, a pale face, and aquiline nose? He was almost pushed down 
as he passed tlie corner ; — that is the King of Denmark. ” Again I 
fihook my head in disbelief. Here tlie Emperor of Russia ap- 
proaches. ” I looked up, and found the information true. His fine 
manly form, his round and smiling countenance, and his neat morn- 
ing dress, were not to be mistaken ; they wer^ the same which, 
some nionths before, I had seen ^ter the church at Harlem, to the 
thundering peals of the grand organ. I soon recognised the tall 
form, the soieiiin and grave features, of tlie King of Prussia ; and 
afterwards seeing these two in familiar conversation with the two mo- 
narchs, whose pretensions 1 had disputed, was satisfied their claims 
were just. That short, thick, old gentleman, is the Grand Duke 
of Saxe Weimar. Tliat young man near him, the Crown Prince of 
Wirternberg. Here, turn your eyes to that seat. The large eJder- 
derly man, witli a full face, — he looks like an Englishman, -Jie is the 
King of Davaria. ” — ** Pardon, ** I exclaimed, stepping c|uickly aside. 

That was the Grand Duke of Baaden, ” said niy monitor, “ whose 
toe you trod upon ; he w^as talking to Prince William of Prussia. 
Here, fall back a little to let these gentlemen pass ; they seem very 
anxious to go on. One, two, three, four, five ; — these are all Arch- 
dukes of Austria. — There seems a little press towards that end of the 
room. — See, tlirec women in masks have beset the King of Prussia ; 
he seems not a little puzzled what he shall do witli them. — Now a 
party of wiiltzers draws the attention of the crowd, and the King is 
iefl to dispose of his fair assailants as he thinks fit. — Do you see that 
stout tall man, who looks at the dance? — he is the Duke of Saxe 
Cobourg ; and by his side, not so stout as himself, is his brother the 
Prince Leopold. ” — “ Who is this young man next to us, marked 
with the smnli'pox, who is speaking broken English ? ” — “ It is the 
Crown Prince of Bavaria ; he is said to be very fond of your nation. 
And here, ” giving me another hearty squeeze with his elbow, is 
an English miiord. ” He had upon his head a remarkably fiat cocked 
hat, — two lailies in dominos leaned upon his arm. The hat, uni(|ue 
of its kind, rather excited a smile in my companion. After a little 
more pushing, for the room was now become very full, wecCncoun- 
a fine dark military looking man, not in uniform of course, but 
wpn rauslachocs. “ lliis was llcauharnois, viceroy of Italy.”— 
/p. 10—12. 

The out of doors scene was not less peculiars less lively, 

* ' ' 6 
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or less strangely mixed. The, following is a sketch of the 
Prater. ^ *. 

< Ihe assemblage of carriages in this procession is* singularly Ta« 
tied. As the Emperor of Austria passes in one direction, driving 
the Empress in a phaeton with a pair of quiet horses, and a singli^ 
servant standing behind^ the Count Trautmannsdorf, the master of 
the horse, is passing in the contrary direction, with a curricle or ba- 
rouche and six. Immediately before the Emperor the carriage which 
impedes his progress is a fiacre, hired by a little shopkeeper to take 
his wife and child an airing in the Prater. Behind him, scarcely re- 
strained by his orderly example, arc the impatient w'hecls of a tilbury, 
guided by a young English lord ; next follows a sort of truncated 
chariot, with a notch cut in the front to receive a coachman, folded 
in an old cloak, with ornaments of coarse fur, a large misshapen 
cocked hat,' edged with tarnished lace, and a short crooked pipe 
stuck in the corner of his moutfi. — This carriage was hired by a 
young Polish Count, at the rate of twelve shillings per day, to be 
constantly in waiting for him. — The next carriage is an open landau, 
with four horses, very plain, nay, scarcely respectable ; it contains 
the King of Prussia, and three of his diplomatic corps. Then the 
carriage of a wealthy banker ; next a green brischca, in which two 
young men lounging at their ease ; — the cockade is Sardinian. 
The next is a chariot and four, with two postillions in blue, with 
cocked hats ; the livery is that of the Prince Liechtenstein. Then 
follows an 'open carriage, with two very pretty women, well dressed, 
but rather gaily for the place ; — no one knows who they are. This 
curricle and pair, fitted out exactly in the English style, and follow- 
ed by two out-riders, is the Prince N. Liechtenstein ; and this hand- 
some English carriage, driven four-in-hand, which breaks a little 
from the line, is the English ambassador's. On the turf gallops the 
Emperor of Russia upon a large gray horse, and with him Prince 
Eugene Bcauharnois, subduing a fiery black. The Emperor is dress- 
ed in a blue coat and buckskins, and is followed by a single groom. 
Those who now spur their horses into a gallop, — follow a hare,— 
or, leap the rails ! — ^who does not know the country to which they 
belong ? Now a carriage draws up to the side near the houses of 
refreshment, and the Paseba of Widdina lights with his companion, 
and, followed by a servant carrying his hookah, all are dressed in full 
Eastern costume, and the Pascha is going to enjoy his pipe over a 
cup of coffee. In short, the cjirriages and costumes of the whole of 
Europe, both civilized and uncivilized, were at this moment to be 
seen in the drive at Vienna, llie numerous tables which stand be- 
neath the groves of trees, are filled with rnix^ parties ; they gene- 
rally look like families ; some of the females liave brought their work. 
A &w officers out of uniform sit in groups, and, as they smoke, quiet-; 
ly enjdy the passing scene. Advancing into the wood, and leaving 
the grand drive, numbers of the common people are seen sitting 
t|ie tables smoking and drinking beer, or thronging about the bailor 
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ings of the Carousels, to which a trumpeter from time to time caHs 
their attention ;t’ while, in an adjoining room, music invites the soldier 
and his sweetheart to mingle in the rapid waltz. ’ p. 30^32* 

Such was the captivating exterior of this political carnival: 
But B. had frequent occasion to find that, like other splen- 
<loiirs, they maskect a great deal of discontent and apprehension. 
In the midst of these festivities, he could not avoid observing, 
that there was mucli anxiety among all classes of people as to 
the political arrangements that were to be adopted ; and that 
England was regarded as the hope of those w^ho had only Jus- 
tice to su])port their claims* How completely these expecta- 
tions have been disappoitited, is now but too well known. The 
injury done to tlie character of England by the conduct its 
Ministers, on tliis and other occasions, cannot be properly felt 
by those who remain at home : Cut we will venture to say, that 
no Englisliman can now visit the G)ntinent, without the pain 
of witnessing oppressions to which his country has been acces- 
sory ; and of bearing it taxed, upon grounds that but too well 
warrant the charge, with breach of faith, and desertion of the 
cause of Liberty. 

Although there are in Vienna extensive collectibns of Natu- 
ral History, and libraries, open to the public, yet literary talent 
is little respected in society ; and the small number of men of 
science who fill ilie chairs of the University, consists chiefly of 
foreigners. This, however, is the natural result of a monopoly 
of public education in the hands of the Government ; which has 
crushed all private schools, and, consequently, all competition 
and all improvement, by excluding from the omces of the State 
every one who has not received his education at one of its own 
institutions. We may form sonic idea of the enlightened sys- 
tem which prevails in these establishments, by the time requi- 
site to qualify the student for the duties of a Court Chamber- 
lain, viz. thirteen years ; during which, the studies for each 
month are specially prescribed by the sovereign autliority. If 
the Princes ol’ the House of Austria, who have made such laud- 
able exertions to introduce at home the improved agriculture 
and machinery of England, could induce their Government to 
grant greater liberty to the talents df the people, and more free- 
dom of discussion, they woukl then enjoy the still higher gratifi- 
cation of having imparted to their coiinl y a portion, not only 
of the fruits, but oftte sources of British prosperity. 

The tone of society, wliere sucli is the slate of cdufcation, 
CQ]|^ hardly fail to he frivolous ; but we must allow it the me- 
being entirely free from formality or etiquette. The fdl* 
l^ing paragraphs present a lively picture of an evening, and of 
toner party. 
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* The evehing anittseaieiitA in Gemany are very various, and will 
sometimes almost fall under the dreaded denomination of puerile* 
Not content with requesting young ladies to recite verses, they will 
sometimes invert the natural order of things, and compel children 
to act plays, while grown people play gross questions and crooked 
answers, or, standing in a circle, and holding u cord in their hands, 
pass a ring froii%9ne to the other, imposing it upon some one of Ae 
party, to discover in whose possession it is to be found. ' Acting ridr 
dies is a favourite game, and one which is well calculated to amuse 
those, who wisely resolve to he amused when they can. A certain 
portion of the company retire into an adjoining room, where they 
concert together how best to represent by action the different syl- 
lables which compose a word, and then the meaning of the whole 
word. They presently returnj and, carrying on their preconcerted 
action, require the company to resolve their riddle. Thus, for in- 
stance, on one occasion the word* which was determined upon was 
Jumeaux, Some of the actors coming from their retirement, began 
to squeeze a lemon into a glass, calling the attention of the company 
very particularly to it by their action, thus representing Ju. Others 
came forwards imitating the various maladies and misfortunes of life, 
thus acting the syllable meaux. Then, finally tottered into the cir- 
cle an Italian duke and a Prussian general, neither less than six feet 
in height, dressed in sheets and leading-strings; — a fine bouncing 
emblem of Jmiemx, 

‘ Dinner parties, though not the regular every-day amusement of 
of life in Vienna, arc not uncommon ; and at this period, besides 
those given by the inhabitants, the numerous strangers, some of 
whom had sufficiently large establishments, contributed to the num- 
ber. There is much similarity in the style of dinners throughout 
Germany ; and it has some points of peculiar excellence. The table 
is generally round or oval, so that each guest has means of intercourse 
with the whole party, even when it is large. It is covered, for the 
^greater part, with a tasteful display of sweets or fruits ; two places 
only being left, near the middle, for the more substantial dishes. 
Each person is provided with a black bottle of light wine, and every 
cover (even at a table (Thole) is furnished with a napkin and silver 
forks. The first dishes which occupy the vacant spaces are always 
soups ; they are quickly removed to the side tables, and distributed 
by the servants. In the mean time, the next dish is placed upon the 
table, taken off, carved, and carried round to the guests in precisely 
the same manner ; and so on, till every thing has been served. The 
plates are carefully changed ; but the-knives and forks very general- 
ly remain through the greater part of the dinner, or, at best, are on- 
ly wiped and returned. Thb dishes are so numerous, and the variety 
so great, that, as ever}'body eats a little of everything, they seldom 
take twice of the same. The succession of. luxuries is not exactly 
the same as with us. An Englishman is somewhat surprised to see 
a joint of ' meat followed by a fish, or a savoury dish usurp the place 
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of one that w as sweet. To conclude the ceremony, each servant 
takes one of the sweetmeat ornaments of the table, and carries it, as 
he lias done with the other dishes, to all the guests. During the 
whole of this time, the conversation has been general and lively, and, 
beyond a doubt, much more interesting than that which is heard on 
similar occasions and in similar society in England, where its current 
is perpetually interrupted by the attention which evlfty one is bound 
to pay to the' wants and wishes of persons at the most distant parts of 
the table. While the sweatmoaCs are served, a few glasses of some 
superior kinds of wine, which have likew^ise been distributed at inter- 
vals during the dinner, are carried round ; and then the company, 
both ladies and gentlemen, rise at the same time by a kind of mutual 
consent, which, as the rooms are seldom covered with a cariiet. oc- 
casions no inconsiderable noise. To this succeeds a general bowing 
and compliment from every one to^each of the company individually, 
each “ hoping that the other has eaten a good dinner. ” This pecu- 
liar phrase is precisely the counterpart of another always employed 
on the parting of friends about mid-day, expressing a sincere hope 
that the other will eat a hearty dinner, and is the form of civility 
most usual in Vienna. The party now adjourns into another apart- 
ment, w'here coffee is served, and where it is frequently joined by 
other viditors, chiefly men who come without particular invitation, to 
pay their respects, or converse on business, in the manner of a morn- 
ing call, and prolong their visits as tlie movements of the first party 
indicate : for an invitation to dinner by no means necessarily implies 
that you arc to spend your evening, or any part of it, at the house, 
or that the family has no other engagement os soon As dinner is con- 
cluded, and the guests have taken their coffee and liquors. As the 
dinner is early, being always between twelve and five, the remainder 
of the evening is employed in various pursuits. A drive in the Pra- 
ter, or to some place of public resort, a visit to the theatre, or a 
succession of the calls I have just described, employ the evening; or, 
if the dinner has been very early, the party resume the occupations * 
and business of the day. ' p. 22-25. 

The appearance of the country, and of the peasants our au- 
thor met with on his entrance into Hungary by Presburg, was 
far from prepossessing ; but is characteristic of an extensive dis- 
trict and its inhabitants. 

* The plain is unenlivened by trees, unintersected by hedges, and 
thinly inhabited by human beings ; — a waste of arable land, badly 
cultivated, and yielding imperfect crops to proprietors who are scarce- 
ly conscious bf the extent of territory they possess. It is for some 
branch of the families of Esterhazy or Palfy, knoiVn to them only by 
name^diat the Sclavoniab peasants who inhabit these regibi^ em- 
ployll^ Their appearance bespeaks no fostering care fron|;'|l^ su- 
— no independent respect, yielded with free satisfact!^ from 
the inferior. It is easy to perceive, that all stimulus to invenfiunl alf 
{/teitement to extraordinary exertion, is wanting. No oqe peasaa^ 
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has proceeded in the of life and civilization a step further than lua 

neighbour. When ybd have j|e^ one, you have seen all. From the 
same litde hat, covei^ with mh falls the same matted long black hair, 
negligently plaited or ded ihhnots; and over the same dirty jacket 
and trowsers, is wrapped oii each a cloak oi coarse woollen cloth, or 
sheep-skin still retaining its wool. Whether ir be winter or summer^ 
weekday or Sabbath, tlie Sclavonian of this district never lays aside 
his cloak, or is k^en but in heavy boots. Their instruments of agri- 
culture are throughout tlie same ; in all their habitations is ob- 
served a perfect uniformity of design. A wide muddy road separatest 
two rows of cottages, which constitute a village. From amongst 
them there is no possibility of selecting the best or the worst ; they 
are absolutely uniform. In some villages the cottages present their 
ends ; in others, their sides to the road ; but there is seldom this va- 
riety in the same village. The interior of the cottage is, in genera), 
divided into three small rooms on the ground Hoor, and a little space 
in the roof destined for lumber. The roof is commonly covercil with 
a very thick thatch, the walls are whitewashed, and pierced towards 
the road by two small windows. The cottages are usually placed a 
few yards distant from each other, llic intervening space, ilefended 
by a rail and gate, or a hedge of wicker-work towards the road, 
forms the farm-yard, which runs back some way, and contains a shed 
or out-house for tlie cattle. Such is the outward appearance of the 
peasant and his habitation. Of his domestic economy more may be 
said hereafter. ' p. 98, 99. 

'Phis he soon had an raportunily of observing, on the estate 
of Count Hunyaili, at Urnieny, where he was most hospitably 
entertained, and remained some time to study the economy of a 
Hungarian farm, of wliich he lias given a niinutc account. 

^ Being curious to examine the interior of their houses, 1 w^as gra- 
tified by tJie Director, who conducted me into some of them ; 1 be- 
lieve, however, with a very pardonable selection of the best. I was 
surprised to find, that men, so negligent of their personal appearance, 
should enjoy in their houses so mucli comfort and good order. The 
door opens in the side of the house into the middle room, or kitchen, 
in which is an oven, constructed of clay, well calculated for baking 
bread, and various implements for household purposes, which gene- 
rally occupy this apartment fully. On each side of the room is a 
door, communicating on one hand with the family dormitory, ia 
which are the two windows that look into the road. This chamber 
18 usually small, but well arranged ; the beds in good order, piled up« 
on each other, to be spread out on the floor at night, and the wafla 
covered with a multiplicity of pictures and images of our Saviour, 
together with dishes, plates, and vessels of coarse earthen w^are. The 
other door from the kitclien leads to the store-room, the repository 
of the greater part of the peasant’s riches, consisting of bags of graii:i 
of various kinds, boUi for consumption and for seed ; bladders of tal- 
low, sausages, and other articles of prevision, in quantities which it 
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would astonish us to find in ^n English cottage. We niust, however, 
keep in mind, that the harvest of the Hungarian peasant anticipates 
the income of the whole year; and, from tlie Circumstances in which 
he is placed, he should be rather compared with our farmer than oor 
labourer. The yards or folds between the houses are usually much 
neglected, and are the dirty receptacles of a thousand uncleanly ob- 
jects. Light carts and ploughs, witli which the owner performs hie 
stated labour, ...his meagre cattle, — a loose rudely formed heap of 
hay, — and half a dozen ragged>rhildren, — stand there in mixed con'- 
fusion ; over which three or four noble dogs, of a peculiar breed, re- 
sembling in some degree the Newfoundland dog, keep faithful watch. ' 
p. 118, 119. 

From Urmeny, the author proceeded to ttic gold and silver 
mines at Schemnitz and Kremnitz, which he has described at 
great length ; as also the various dociinastic processes employed 
to obtain the metals from theit ores. The prevalent rock is a 
lender claystonc j)orpliyry, in some places passing into grun- 
stein ; the summits of the hills being all composed of this gruii- 
stein. The district productive of the precious metals, is about 
five or six square miles in extent, and contains five great paral- 
lel veins, running cast and west, and dipping at an angle of 
eighty ilegrees. In these veins, consisting chiefly of feldspar, 
varying from sixty to one hundred and twenty feet in thickness^ 
and connected with each other by small and iircgular branches, 
is found the metallic ore, forming veins from ten to four inches 
in thickness, and druses lined wiui ci^stals of the metal, quartz, 
and calcareous spar. Tlie great vein of stephani-scbacht is 
remarkable, as diniinishing in width as it approaches the sur- 
face, which is considered by the miners as an exception to the 
general rule. 

There are twelve great mines in this district, all of which find 
an outlet for their water at a depth of twelve hundred feet, by 
one adit, the length of wdiich is estimated at twelve miles. The 
veins have Jiowever been wrought to the deptli of eighteen 
hundred feet; and from these deeper galleries the water is rais- 
ed by a most ingenious machine, invented by Hiill, tlie chief en- 
gineer of tlie imperial mines. A stream of water, procured From 
reservoirs in the high valleys, falls through a perpendicular iron 
pipe, two hundred and seventy feet in length, w'hich, being then 
bent at a right angle, conducts it hito the lower extremity of a 
large cylinder, in wliich there is an air-tight piston. The water 
entering the cylinder, raises the piston to the top, and escapes by 
a v|lvc whicli then opens; w'hile, at the same time, thecommuni- 
^on between the cylinder and the vertical pipe is interrupted, 
wie piston redescends by its own weight; the water is again 
allowed to enter the cylinder, and an alternate motion is Uius 
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c*<^blishcch To the piston rod are attached two beams I^earing 
the rods of punips^ which raise the water by successive stages 
from the deepest parU of the mine. There are throe of those 
machines, each of which raises 1790 cubic feet of watei, from a 
deptli of six hundred feet, in an hour, 'riic water cmployeci in 
working the machine makes its escape by the sa»ne adit with 
that which it has raised. These machines, it evident, work 
on the principle of the Hydrostatm Paradox, in the same way as 
Bramah’s press. The perpendiciiW pipe, in whicli the water de- 
scends, transmits its pressure, through a horizontal tube, to the 
under surface of a piston of larger diameter than itself, so that 
it lias the advantage of acting witli a ibree proportional to a co- 
lumn of the height of two hundred and seventy feet, and of a 
diameter c(]ual to that of the wide tube ; a firce, of conr'^e, far 
greater than its own weight. Though the niech anical advant ige 
derived from this construction iniiNt bo great, the time for pro- 
ducing the effect wanted, will be increased just in |)ro|)ortIon to 
that advantage, or in the pro))ortion of the stdion of the wide 
lube to tlio section of the small one. TJie date of this machine 
is 1719, which shows the great mistake of those wdio suppose that 
Bramah was the first w ho applied this principle to the elevation 
of great weights. The force of this machine is enormous, 
though the rapidity of working may not correspond to it. A 
column of water two hundred and sewenty feet deep, is eejuiva- 
Icnt, by its simple pressure, to about eight atmospheres and a 
h:ijf. What additional force it derives from the comparative soc- 
tioiis of the tubes, Dr Bright’s description does not enable us to 
ascertain. 

The next object of attention w^a** the ca})ilal, Buda, the resi- 
dence of the l^ilatine, and the seat of (government. It coiiUnn>{ 
upwards of thirty thousand inhabitants ; wliilc, on the opposite 
bank of the Danube, and connected witli it by a bridge ol' bemts, 
lies the city of Peslh, alreiuly of marly ecpial magnitude, and 
rapidly increasing. Its chief ornaments are the National Mu- 
seum, dedicated to the Natural History of Hungary, with an ex- 
tensive library, opc»ii to the public, and mi observatory, re- 
cently erected upon a hill rising from the river; great .atten- 
tion has been paid to procure the instruments from Munich, 
and to render their supports independent of the building. Tli^ 
University, which has a library of fifty thousand volumes, is 
attended by seven hundred students ; amongst them are to be 
found Jaws, as well as Christians of all denominations, complete 
toleration being allowed throughout the kingdom. 

The Government of Hungary, ever since the year 1687, has 
been a monarchy, hereditary in*^ the House of Austria, limited 
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by the representatives of the privileged ordcriS assembled in the 
Diet. The king possesses, however, great and iiulei^endent 
power. He «^ssenlbles and prorogues the Diet at pleasure ; and 
derives, from various sources, a revenue siiflicicnt for the ordi- 
nary demands of the State, without being obliged to apply to his 
people for subsidies or soldiers; — the necessity whicn usually 
operates as a check to tlie throne in limited monarchies. He 
appoints all officers of state, olvil and militan') except the Pala^ 
tine, and the two keepers or the crown. He nominates all the 
clergy, who enjoy their temporal advantnges from his appoint- 
ment, independent of the Popc\s confirmation, which only 
regards tlieir spiritual functions ; and there lies no appeal from 
him to the Holy See in matters of religion. He aloiiu cmh grant 
patents of nobility, and bestows charters of freedom on cities. 

The privileged orders are tlie Nobles, the Clergy, and the 
Free towns. 

The Nobles, who have assumed the title of Popuhis, have 
maintained the same privileges which they enjoyed in the time 
of the Crusades. They arc free from all burdens of the State, 
on condition of serving the King in war ; not, liowever, with- 
out the sanction of the Diet. They alone possess landed pro- 
perty, with the power of holding baronial courts, which decide 
all questions between them and their vassals. A noble cannot 
be arrested, except for murder or high treason, until he has 
disregarded repeated summons to give himself up. No peasant 
or citizen can obtain justice against a noble but through another 
noble, or the magistracy of a free town ; wiiile confiscation of 
j his property, or even death, awaits the individual who violates 
the person of a noble. The dignity of Magnat, or Superior 
Noble, is either hereditar)^, or derived from certain offices of 
state. Of the former, there arc four princes, ninety-nine counts, 
and eighty-eight barons. Of the latter, the chief is the Palatine, 
who is chosen for life by the Diet, from four candidates named 
by the King: He is regent during a minority, president of the 
upper chamber of the hiet, and names the Vice- Palatine, wlio 
commands the nobles when assembled for war. The Vice- 
roy, Chief Judge, Bannus or ^vernor of Croatia, Dalmatia, 
And Sclavonia, and the Tavernicus or president of tlte court of 
appeal, ai-e also of this class. The Magnats enjoy the privilege 
of sitting individually in the Diet, or sending a proxy when 
they cannot attend in person. The established religion of Hun- 
gary is Cattiolic ; rendered, however, as already statedv entirely 
sufa|[ect to the King. No bishop or archbishop can evcn make 
^^ill without the consent of the King, to whom devolves all 
iTtibequeathcd property of the clergy. Latterly, no bishop has 
been allowed to receive from his diocese more than 4000/. per 
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annum; the lemainddrof the ret^cnnc being opnlicd to the re- 
lirf of the inferior elei^^ who are but slenderly provided for. 
Htc dignitaries of the <£uroh sit with tlic Manats in tiie Diet: 
The chapters of th6 body of the dergy -^onef their pra)>ortiou 
of representatives with the nobility of uie counties* Tliese dig- 
nitaries are usually younger Rom of noble families; >>irile the 
inferior clergy are from the citizeps of the free towns, or more 
wealthy of the peasantr)^ 

There arc also other religious iuTlungary, not only tolerated^ 
but enjoying the same political privileges as Uie Kstiblished 
church. The United Greek Church, althougli retaining sonic 
peculiar ceremonies, acknowledges the Pope as its bead, and ia 
therefore classed with the Roman Catholic ; but the Evangeli- 
cal, the Reformed, and tlic United Greek Churches enjoy n 
freedom which might excite a fe£Iing of* shame in governments 
whicli boast of the toleration and libeity of conscience granted 
to their siibieets. Our author has given an iiiteresting abstract 
of their rights in the following passage. 

* The foundation of these rights is laid in the treaty of Vienna in 
1606, and in that of Lintz, in 16 15. All laws, privileges and or- 
ders, since enacted in contradiction to these treaties, are null and 
void ; as is also the protest of the Catholic clergy, and some laymen, 
entered at the assembly of the States in 1791, against the new edict 
of religion. The Evangelical religious worship is, throughout every 
part of Hungary, free and open (Dalmatia, Croatia, and Sclavonic 
excepted, where the professors of this faith are neither capable of 
holding estates, nor of filling offices), wherever the contributors are 
m sufficient numbers, and possessed of sufficient wealth, to support 
a preacher and church. They are eligible to all offices of State, 
and to all employments ; on entering upon which, they shall no long* 
er be required to swear by the Virgin Mary, and all her saints, ** 
&c. Ac. 

The United Greek Church is still more bi(;hly privik^f : 
its bishops have a seat in the Diet, luid arc inde^udent of the 
King; while their spiritual concerns are under the jurisdiction 
of a patriarch chosen by the Greek Church itself There are 
but few divisions into sects in Hungary; but there isonetiw 
remarkable to be passed over in silence. In Transylvania, tiicre 
is a body of Unitarians, estimated at thir^*two thousand. 

The towns which liave obtained their freedom by a Ros’al 
charter, ibrm tlie last division of the privii^^ orders, ami 
joY nearly the smoe rights as the Nobles. They con htdd land* 
ed property; and they send representatives to tlie Diet The 
eitizens are exempt from tolls, are eligible to>ali ofBces, their 
yot. xxxt. tfo. 61 . P 
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persons are sacred, ' and they elect their own magistrates : But 
they are subject to Iiave troops quartered upon them ; and can- 
not, individually, possess land, unless they have a patent of 
nobility. 

The whole country is divided into Comitatus, dr -Counties^ 
which hold meetings for the regulation of their own affairs, and 
to which the wishes of the King are Usitaliy submitted. If the 
assemblies of the Comitatus^-^efuse to accede to the royal de- 
mands, the Diet Is assembly and has the power of deciding 
wltlioiit appeal. 

The Diet which is assembled for the coronation of a King, 
the electirui of n Palatine, and once in five years, or as niudi 
oftener as »he King desires, for the consideration of state affairs, 
consists of nearly sevfen hundred members, dividwl into four 
classes. 1. The High Catholic Clergy. II. The Magnats. 
in. The inferior Nobles and Ecclesiastical Chanters, repre* 
sented by the Deputies of the Comitatus. IV. Tne Deputies 
of the free towns. These four classes are arranged in two cham- 
bers. Ill the upper chamber sit the Clergv andj Magnats, with 
the Palatine as president. In the lower chamber sit the Depu- 
ties of the Comitatus and frte towns, as also the proxies of sucli 
Magnats ns are absent: the president of tliis chamber is a no- 
ble, who represents the King. 

The Diet waits upon the King or* his commissioners in the 
palace, where his wishes are maoc known to it : After being se- 
parately considered in each Chamber, and put tO the vote, the 
decision is drawn up by the Lower Chamber, and laid before 
the Throne. If sanctioned, it is read in the assemblies of the 
Comitatus, and becomes law. If the Diet and the King cannot 
agree,, the proposed measure falls to the ground. The two 
Chambers confer by means of deputies; and each order giving 
as its vote the voice of the plurality of its own meml)ers, the 
question: is decided by the majority of the orders. The Diet, 
%vitli consent of tlic King, can alter dll laws, except those which 
.affect the succession to the throne, and the exemption of die 
nobility from taxation. 

The King has at Iiis disposal a standing Army of sixty thou- 
sand men, which is maintained by the peasantry and free towns : 
With the consent of the Diet he can a)so call forth the Insur- 
rection of the Nobles, who, on some of these occasions, have 
brought forty thousand men into the field. The most curious 
part of the Military establishment is the militia, intended as a 
rau*ricr arainst the Turks, which occupies the CroaUan frontier. 
||vG^ fauier of a &mily holds a certain portion of land froin 
ithc 0.>veriimeiitt for whicli he pays a sdiall land-tax,^ furnishes 
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his quota to the public and is bound to take 

field when requir^, Whil^ in the, field he is maintained, and 
the land-tax remitted in proportion to his military service. ITie , 
land descends to the eldest ; and,.4f there are no male heirs, 
reverts to the Crown. Sixty or imre of these landholders unite 
into a family, under a Pa^iarch oi dieir own choice, to wbotn 
they yield implicit obedience. Al^c labour and ^r^ins of this 
family are in common ; and no on^mn quit, it wkhinit being 
punished as a deserter. Several of these families united, fenn. 
a company, under the orders of a captain ; and several com* 
panies constitute a regiment, commanded by a colonel. The 
whole economy of this extensive district is miliUrj:; the sgricul-^, 
tural labours are directed by corporals; the courU.of justice are 
composed of commissioned officer^; and the whole is subject to 
the Council of War at Viijnna. The force which can be called 
out is estimated at eighty thousand men ; and the line >vhich 
they ore intended to protect, ^at six hundrerl miles. 

The Revenue derived by Austria from Hungary is calculate* 
ed at three njiHions stt^liug. Of this, five, hunclr^vd thmisand 
pounds arc .levied as a direct tax, uppn pie poiLSinurv arvi free 
towns; the rernaiudc;rj is.prodnced bj\rights of the Crown,- iiii^- 
dependent of the Diet. The chief of. these arc* the cji ownjands, 
tlic monopoly of s^lt, ^ the' coinage, the gold and silver mines, 
the customs, fines, Uie iqcome of vacant bi^bopricks,. t]ie, 

S aid by Jews for the, right of jcesidcnce, aqd the post ^fhobiir- 
en imposed upon the pc:isants and cip^ens .iii maintaining anci 
transporting troops and stores, is. cstimatecl at three, hundred ^ 
thousand pounds culditional. . ' 

Although some of the orders enjoy privileges detrlmenlal to 
the general interests of the country, yet the voice of the Diet in . 
making laws, and in the imposition pf taxejs, and, above dl, the 
unlimic^'freeclom of religious opinion, render the government 
of Hungary far superior to the despotic systems whidi surround 
it. We must now, however, turn to the dark side of the pic-o^ 
ture, in which we shall find the Peasant at the mercy of his 
lord, and bearing tlie whole burden of the Statj^, without a sin* 
gle. privilege; a staten;ient fqljy borne out. by the following ac- 
count of bis relation^, to. the tiding and ^pbjea. 

^ The mann^ in which {and is possessed in this . 

country, is very singulaiv, man . can posset Imids who is not a 
noble of Hungary, But ^ .alj dm family of a nobleman are alsq , 
noble, it is siiuposed thati Tg.qvery tw^iiiityH:>ne individuals in the na* ,. 
tion, pne is of this class. Th6 lands dcs&^iathpr entire undi^ J 
vided to this eldest son, or are eejudiy div^^’ amongst the sods,, 
in some dises, amongst the sons daughters; so diat many of iho 

P 2 
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npUcs become, by these divisions, extremety poof/ and are often 
obliged to discharge all. the duties of thcf meariesl; peasant* If any ef 
these nobles wish to sell an estate^ a 8trang|^,^ hbwever high in rank, 
even to a noble of tlic Auskriah empire, applicatiofi must first be made 
to surrounding proprietors, to Ibar^wnether they wish to purchase 
at the stipulated price ; if they ^edfne, the stmng^ may purchase it 
for a period of thirty years ; atVhe end of which tihie, any branch of 
the family wliich sold it, hov^er distantly related; may oblige the 
stranger to surrender hts barpin. This goes so far, that, in many 
cases, though the purchaser be a Hungarian noide, the family of the 
former possessor can reclaim itafter thirty years, on payment of the 
original price, together with expenses incurred in the buildings and 
improvements which have been made during that period. The ]iti<« 
gation, ill-will, and evils of every kind to which such laws give rise, 
are beyond calculation. 

^ The peasants on these estates were formerly bound to perform 
indefinite services, on account of supposed grants and privileges like- 
wise little understood. Maria Theresa put the wliole under certain 
regulations, which left less arbitrary power in tlie hands of the lord. 
She fixed the (juantity of land upon each estate which was to remain 
irrevocably in the possession of the peasantry, giving to each peasant 
his portion, called a Semony and desiring the services which should be 
required of him by his lord in return. The only points determined, 
however, were, fif $t, the whole quantity of land assigned to the pea- 
sants ; secondly, the relation between the quantity of land and the 
quantity of labour the lord should require for it. The individual 
peasants are not fixed to the Soil, but may always be dismissed when 
the superior finds cause ; nor is it of necessity that the son succeeds 
to his father, though usually the case. The ^leasant has no absolute 
claim to a whole sessioor: — if the lord please, he may give but half a 
session, or a third ; but, in this case, he cannot require more than 
one-half or one- third of tlie labour. The quantity oriandg^illotted to 
a whole session is fixed for each cwmtaim or county. In tile county 
of Neutra, where Urmeny is situated, it varies, according to the qua- 
lity of the soil, from twenty to thirty ioch, each equal to 1.4^ acres, 
or nearly 1]^ English statute acre; and of these, sixteen or twenty 
must be arable, the rest meadow. Tlie services required of the fa- 
ther of the family for the w^hole session, arc one hundred and four 
days of labour during the year, if lie work without cattle ; of fifty- 
two days if he bring two horses or oxen, or four if necessary, with 
plou^a and carts. In this work he iqay cipher employ himself^ or, if 
ihc prefer and can afford it, may send a servant. Besides this, he 
niusl give four fowls, and twelve eggs, and one pfund and a half of 
butter; and every thirty peasants must give one calf *yearlv. He 
must pay a floriir fin* his house, — must cut and bring home a 
klaster of wood, — must Spin in his family six pfund of wool or hemp, 
provided by tlic landlord and, among four peasants, the proprietor 
dliims what is called a long journey, that is> they must transport 
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Mresity ccntiieii» one buodred French pounds weighty the dts-* 
taiice of two deye' journey out apd home ; and, besides all thU| they 
niust 'pay onc-tenth of all their poducts to the church, and one*»ntntn 
to tlie lord. Such are the servk;^ owed by the peasant ; and happy 
would he be were he subjeet to no o^her clmms. Unfortunately, 
however, the peasant of Hungarylhas scarcely any political rights, 
and is considered by the Go^rnmelt, much more thaii by the land* 
lord, in tlie light of a slave. By an wliiuited extension of the aristo* 
cratical privilege, the noble is free frm every burthen ; and the whole 
is accumulated upon tlie peasant The noblc^ pays no tribute, and 
goes freely through the country, subject to neither tolls nor duties : 
But the peasant is subject to pay tribute; and although there may be 
some nominal restrictions to the services due from him to Govern- 
ment, it can safely be said tliat there is no limit, in point of fact, to 
the sei*vicc8 which he is compelled to perform. Wbate\er public 
work is to be executed,— -not only when a road is to be repaired, ‘but 
when new roads are to be made, or bridges built, — the county meet- 
ing gives the order, and the peasant dares not refuse to execute it. 
All soldiers passing through the gantry are quartered exclusively 
upon the peasantry. They must provide them, without recompense, 
with bread, and furnish their horses with corn; and whenever caliecl 
upon, by an order termed a ^^forespann onler^ they must provide 
the person bringing it with horses and nieans of conveyance. Such 
an order is always employed by the oiheers of Government; and 
whoever can in any way plead public business as the cause of his 
journey, takes core tp provide nimself with it. In all levies of sol- 
diers, the vvholc falls upon the peasant; and the choice is left to the 
arbitrary discretion of the Iprd and his servants. ’ p. 110 — US. 

In addition to all these burdens, operating constantly to 
check the prosperity of the peasant, lie is liable to sufter impri- 
sonmnit and stripes by the sentence of a Baronial Courts 

( 'Hmemtutilh compost of the innnediate dependants of his 
ord. Indeed, the traveller is warned ol' his being in the vici- 
nity of the residence of a noble, by meeting bands of peasants at 
work in irons, under the guard of hciducks or police officers; 
and the first sound winch, salutes him on entering the gateway 
of a palace, is the clanking of fetid's in the dungeon constnictei^l 
in the outer wall of the court. Of the nature of tliese prisons 
we may judge ftom the following description of that or Kesz-' 
timely; according to the author, one of the best he saw. 

* Under the guidance of the keeper of the prison, J entered by a» 
door well barred and bolted. Instantly seventeen figures, all m tlie 
long Huhgarian cloak, rose from the gi’ound on which they were sit- 
ting. Besides themselves, the room, which was not above twelve feet 
square, presented no one object : no table, bed, or chair. It was 
Ventilated and lighted by several small grated windows, high up in 
the side of the walk. The prisoners were most of them young men 5 
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sonne had been trledi nthers had not; and apme had., been conBned 
sera) or eight jeara* *f Jfaeir^ crimes were very different ; but no dif* 
ftreuce n)adc in tbe mode of nreating< excepting as to rhe 
numbt-^r of lasses they\were to stated times , or the number 

of years they were to be imprisoned* Such was their residence du** 
ring tho ,day-time» when they ditlnotgo^put to work*. We liext pro- 
ceeded to tne dungeon in which^ey are confined during the night, 
the jailpr taking the precauti^ to disgpise unpleasant smells, by 
carrying a fumigating pot b^we us. Oh opening an inner door. 
We entered a small room, in the corner of which lay two women 
On beds of straw. In the middle of tlie floor Mras an iron grate. 
This being opened by ni}' guide, he descended first, by means of a 
ladder, with a lamp in his h^fid, by the light of which 1 perceived 
that we were in a small aritichain1)er, or cell, from whioli :i door 
opened into the dungeon, the usual sleeping place of all thct male 
prisoners. It was a binal] oblong vaulted ca/e, in which, the only 
furniture was two straw mattresses. A few ragged articles of dress 
lay near the place w'here each prisoner was accustomed to rest upon 
the naked floor. In one corner of the room was a large strong chain ; 
and, at about a fool and tt htllf from the ground, round the whole 
vault, were tings let into the wall. The prisoners, at night, having 
laid themselves upon tho ground, the chain is put through the irofis 
which confine the ancles of three of them, and is passed into a ring 
in the wall ; it is then atraclied to three more, and is passed through a 
second ring, and continued in this way till the complete circuit of the 
rooiu is made, llie ends of the chain arc fastened together by a 
padlock, by which the whole is secured/ p, 4-40— 441. 

. li c^ideMly impossible ^tlmt the jicasant, without capi- 
^5 ,aiKl exposed tp such treatment, cmi do justice to the 
tbirty a<Tes of hiud allotted to him ; aucl w'e accordingly find 
tlieni vciy ill cultivated. 'During tlie first year, wheat and rve 
ar^ sown in winter:; in the second, whealt aJid maize in the 
spring? in the third, 4he land is fiillow% Iji the fourth oiiii fifth 
years, tho winter and spring crops arc repeated ; and the sixth 
again brings round the' fallow, writh such manure as they arc 
able to g;ive. Tlie meadow land continues to afibrd tliem hay 
without iiUemptipo, which is left out during the winter in 
large heaps, without any pnitcction from die weather. The 
corn, after being trfcddeii out by oxen, or bt^aten by a Hail con- 
sisting of a large bullet at the end of a stick, is put into holes 
dfig in the ground, wliieb have been previously dried by fire 
ahd lined with straw, and t)u?n covered over vrith eartlu Ftom 
this mode of Icceping, it. usually acquires a musty tastc^ and is 
same time irnpiverishcd in quality. We believe a more 
@e state of agriculture has hardly been described by any tra- 
cer :ftinong the uncivilised nations of either Asia or Aifiri^ 
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From Bucla, our*ftut|)or returned direct to Vienna, by Aaaai. 
along the banks of the Danube; but soon set out again, to visit 
the more southern districts of Hunpiry. After visiting EU'enr 
stadt, the residence of Printo l^terWy, he proceeded to kesas* 
tliely, the sent of Count Festetit^ on the shore of tl)c lake of 
Balaton, where ho enjoyed thepcst opnortunity of becoming 
acquainted with the munagemontlof lamf, in the hands of the. 
noble proprietor. Of the compllK system adopted in the ad- 
ministration of the property, ho giro the following descrintu n. 

^ To regulate such extensive domains, we may easily perceive that 
much accuracy of detail is necessary, and, at times, not a little exer- 
tion of power. Accordingly we hnd, iq a well regulated Hungarian 
property, all the subordination wliich exists in an army, united to all 
the accuracy of accounts, wliicli is necessary to conduct a mercan- 
tile concern. To procure this, a contra! office is instituted, the man- 
dates and regulations of which are absolute. This office is usually at 
or near tiic estate on which the INfagnat resides, if he resides on an^, 
and may be considered as the seat of government of these little priii- 
cipjilitios; such is Eisenstadt to the estates of Prince Esterhazy, 
Kcszthely to those of Graf Festetits, and Kormond to those of the 
Prince Hatthyani. Here a court of directors is held at stated pe- 
riods, usually every week ; but this will vary, as well as the number 
of officers who compose the court, according to the extent of the 
estates, and the will of the possessors. The following, however, may 
be considered as the usual officers of such a court a President or 
Plenipotentiary whose office it is to preside over all judicial proceed- 
ings, and to represent the person or the Magnat. The Dinrtor qf 
Cnnses, or Solicitor^ who conducts legbl processes in the assembly of 
the caniitatus, and is employed tn other law business. Five A\ mors. 
1st, The Prefect, who is referred to. hy^Iie court in all agricultural 
aifuirs, and who superintends the agriculture of the wliule domain. 
2(li The Auditor, referred to in matters of accounts, and who mper- 
iiitends all articles of receipt and expenditure. S^, The Engineer, 
referred to on all arcliitecturnl, gv^i^i’trical, and mechanical subjects, 
4‘thy The Fiscal, rcfen'cd to in law’ affairs before the directors. 5/A, 
The Keeper of the. Archives. The secretaries, the clerks, Ac. At 
this court is taken a review of all winch has passed, both judicially 
and economically ; and all the alterations and improvements which 
may he suggested, are brought under consideration. Accounts and 
statements sent in from distant estates are examined ; plans of opera- 
tion for die future, and regulations and directioma to be issued in con- 
sequence, are finally agreed upon. In some instances, th('Si'^ regula- 
tions and orders are printed ; particularly if any radical change is tq 
take place, or any admonitions of general importance are to be en- 
forced. 

' The Hofrichter, or steward of each seimrate estate, is requi;^ 
U send to the directors monthly reports^ of his proceedings, with hinbl 
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oF his futurd projccli> anti a most accurate account of all expenses ; 
tbgetiicr with t1u$. quantity of produce which remains on the estate. 
T& Hofrichter likewise holds bis weekly court, to regulate the con- 
cerns of the particular estate which is under his individual management. 
The ofScers of each estate arc rbarly as follows :^thc ^Fiscal^ who 
takes' charge of the law a&irs of whe lard ; the Hofrichter^ or stew- 
ard, who conducts the agrieult/rai concerns ; the Forest Master ; 
the Engineer; the Treasurer ;^veral Ispansy whose duty it is to 
execute the orders of the Hoimhter, each in his particular district 
of the estate ; many Pazchy who, under the direction of the IspanSy 
superintend the labourers ; many Heiducksy or ofBcers of police, who 
likewise guard the prisoners,. aim keep the labourers to their work; 
Forcst-kehpers ; Rangers ; and a Gaoler, (Porkolab). * p. 

The necessity of having intelligent and well educated officers 
to carry into cnect this cumbrous system, l/as caused the insti- 
thlion of schools ci^pressly for their education. We must refer 
to the vrork itself for a full and interesting account of the Gcoi*- 

f icoii, or agricultural school established at Kes/dbely by Count 
'estetits. In this establishment arc maintained and educated 
eight or ten pensioners ; and as many iiulepcndent students are 
achnitted as ciioose to attend. The course lasts three yeai*s, in 
which time they are instructed in Mathematics, Natural Pliilo- 
aophy, Chemistry, Natural History, Veterinary Medicine, and 
l^aw; while, on a largo experimental fam, they are taught 
Agriculture, ns practised by the Nortbik farmers, the nuinagcv 
ineut of forest and fruit-trees, and the cure of cattle, sheep, 
6wine, and bees. There is also a school for the education of 
ns housekeepers. From tiie pensioners arc chosen the ofr 
iiccrsof the Count’s extensive estates ; and the independent stu- 
dents are eagerly sought to fill similar situations by the nobility 
4jf tlie country* Institutions of a similar description have been 
ibrmed by the Government at Schemnit/, S^rvas, Karansclies^ 
and Maria Brimn ; and by the Nobles at Miklos and 
Eiseiistadt. There are mmiy more dispei*sed tlnx)ijgh the Aus- 
trian dominions ; and th^ have all received their chief improve- 
ments, both ill agricultiu'e and in their implements of husban- 
dry, from the celebrated FcUcnbcrg of Hofwyl in Switzerland. 
Before Austria, however, can reasonalily hope lliat Uiese schools 
are to improve the cultivation of . her territories in the same de- 
gree with that of Hofwjd, she must place the scholar in the 
aoinc situation, by giving liim the some motives for ei^tioii-— 
freedom— ^nd security of property. 

Count Festetits has made this c^^criment ou a large scale. 
Having purchased oji estate in the Murakds, a tract ol’ country 
^^jl^twcen the Miihr and the J)rai*e, he grunted lands to the pcA* 
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cants at a fixed aumud jrenti a few only remaining on the c^> 
iiion teiuire ofs^ice. ‘ diese.frM villages^ the value ofla^ 
has risen to such a-dei{nee» that the.ovnw of four -acres, n 
esteemed wealthy, aad thei iic^iilatum has mcreased from l^y 
Ihmilies to six hundred. - Alduu^h still' subject to the govenlt^ 
ment duties, and su^mg^fnnnue effitets -of two bad seasmis, 
and an inundation of the jDravel these peasants were, in 181'4| 
striving cheerfiilly with the diffit^hiCs their situation ; while 
their neighbours, on the common motihg^ ali^ough each ihmily 
possessed thim' acres, were reduced to subsik on the bounty of 
their lord, 'lliesc free villages also affi>rd an exceptiou to the 
general dishonesty of the nnngarKUi peasantry ; tneir house* 
hold furniture is oilen ex|ioscd on' the outside of the cottages, 
and d<ws not even retmire the protection of the large dogs com- 
mon in the rest of the coutitry. As, however, on hereditarr 
property, no arrangmnent made by the lord is bindiw on bis 
successor, this amelioration caimot become general wiraout an 
act of the I.cgisiature. 

Hungary produces great abundance of corn, wine, (of which 
die tokay is the best), and finew^l; it contains also exten- 
sive forests, mines of gold and silver, and of salt: But much 
remains to be done, to enable its inhabitants to derive a due 
profit from tlicse productions.' At present, trade is entirely in 
the hands of Jews, Oreeks and Armenians^ who travel from 
to fair, and purchase from the peasant at a low rate : tlieir gains 
arc of course immense. The only article manufactured for ex- 
portation is leather. . 

Tiierc is a considerable difference in the appearance of the 
.country in the northeni and soutliern extremities of our author's 
tour. In the north, we find an immense extent of unenclosed 
arable land, over which die eye wanders without intermption, 
except from a few small forests and thinly scattered vilWra. 
Jn the soutb, the surface is diversified with small elevations laid 
out in vineyards inter^mitscil with fruit trees ; while in the vi- 
cinity of the lake Balattm, arc rich pastures, from vdiich rise s^ 
vcrnl insulated basaltic hills. The wh<de of these districts are 
bounded^ excepting to die eastward, by fine mountains, whidi li- 
mit the waters tributary to die Danube. - To the-eastward lies.an 
entirely level and open country, comprehending^! Eastern Hun- 
gary, and extending from where the Theiss issues from amemgst 
ue hilK to its junction with the Danube. Between these rivers 
there is a great extent of marsh, and soihe peat-moss, while-tha 
drier districts are sandy; often, indeed covered with moving 
sands, raid to contain marine shells. , Here and there neefouiiu 
.inisenibie villages, affording a sbeltar to die herdsmen ' who 
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watch the cattle in the pastures, which^ appear like caves in this 
desert. This country^ Iwwever, contains one city, Debretzin, 
with a population amounting to forty thousand souls. It is the 
centre of commerce of Transylvania and Hungary, and its in- 
habitants, are all occupied in ttades more iinniediat^ concern- 
ed with the necessaries tbi^n tto luxuries of life. The houses 
are all strictly cottages, upon tfe same plan with those already 
described ; and every month informed, tor a time, an immense 
suburb of booths and covereOFaggons, for tlie accommodation 
of the travelling merchants who freniient'the fairs. 

The only objects of curiosity to tne mineralogist afforded by 
Lower Hungary, arc the insulated hills already mentioned, as 
occurring in the vicinity of the lake of Balaton. Our author 
has described three of them which he visited. The hill of Oso- 
bantz consisted of a porous scotiated lavn^ partly in io 05 ;e mass- 
es, partly in situ^ covered at the base with a sand coiitaiiiiog 

} )articles of iron and soqie other substance glittering like smull 
ragments of mi&a t the summit alone was basaltic greenstone. 
The hill of Badacsoh consisted of the same porous lava cap- 
ped with columnar greenstone^ but in horizontal beds of about 
a loot in thickness, and containing oKviue. Im one place he 
observed, during the descent, a sandy tula with 'scoriated frag- 
ments, which resembled closely u mass found on tlie siiie of| 
Mount Hecla. Tlie hill of SzigHget was composed ei;tirely of 
this tufa, seemingly stratified near the summit ; but being on 
one side quite cut down, it showed b perpendicular vein or 
dyke of greenstone, in horizontal columnar masses, which had 
produced conriderable hardness 'and cOmpactnc^' in the sand 
immediately in contact with it. 

As earthquakes are riot unfrequent in the vicinityi Dr Bright 
seems inclined to consider theso hills ds volcanic : but as there is 
no good evidence of the existence of a Crater, and nb vestige of a 
stream of lava connected With them, we think tins at the least very 
doubtful. In the way to Vienna through Styria/ he visited at 
Gratz the Joannmum, founded by the Archduke John, who, al- 
tpr an accurate survey bf StTOa, ’presemed to the public the 
museum and library epllcctc!^ during His inquiries. Lectures 
were ffterwards instituted on' alf the branches of natural history 
i^d philosbpliy.. Thismstitution has furnished, in the person 
of Professor Mehs, a successor to the celebrated Werner at 
cfTPreyberg. i ; 

^ Those who wish to belipcomc intimately acquainted with the 
govefnriieqt aini rural economy of Hungary, will find in the 
Work before us every detail they can desire ; the author having 
not only made thiebest u&e'of'hhAowii opportunities of observa- 
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tion, but also consulted the ti}ost*res|!mtabIe native writers, up- 
on these subjects. * From tliem he has extracted^ and dirown 
into the form of an Appetidix^^ tables wliich contain the s^tis- 
tics of each county* thc^ produce -of the amines, the culture of the 
vine, and mode of preparing and the quantity of com 

S rowii in die Austrian uomitiiow. To these he lias added a 
escription of the coroiintion o^oseph the First, and an essay 
by a friend on the Gypsies or Spain, with a vocal>u- 

lary of words and plimses comm^ to those people, as found in 
Spain, Hungary, and England. Many curioua facts concern- 
ing their origin and customs are contabied, both in tliis essay 
aud in the body of the work.‘ 


Art. XI., A Complete Collection of Slate Trials and Proceed^ 
ivj^sjor High Treasm and other Crimes and Misdemeanom*Sf 
from the Curliest Pei ipd to the year 1783; moith Votes and other 
JllusfrcUions* C«nnpilec1 by T. B. Howeix Esq., F. R. S. 
P. S. A. : ^ith n Continuatio];i to tlie present time by his Son 
. T. J. vol. 8vo. iJoudon, Baldwin, Long- 

man, &c. .iabg-1818. / 

^iiouoH Jurisprudence, the most important of all the 
^ , sciences, yet, unha^ily^ it jseenis to advance the most 
slowly towards perfection. , if .we*, compare the real improve- 
ments, whlcH. tlie lapse of a century produces in legislation, 
with the progress of any branch of pliystcal knowledge during 
a very few years, we shall presently be struck with tue differ-^ 
ent rates at wliich men advance in the tfiscovery of tnilhs chief- 
ly interesting as mutters of speculation, and in the establish- 
ment of principles tlic most intimiUely connected with human 
virtue and happiness. But if the lawgiver and his comment^i- 
tors, literary and judicial, be slow ot motion, thqjr certainly 
cannot be licensed of, in,aotivity. . They make little way, but ab- 
undance, of stir. Coujpared with the efiect produced, the ex- 
ertion is indeed extraordinary. At , alt times, the makers and 
exppiinders of tiie Ijw seein ifo have enjoyed a special privilege 
in matter of prolixity and voluminpusnesR. When Justiniim 

compiled Ijis Institute,^ the wThings pn. the Civil law were said 
to be ^ nmllonm camelonim ortns : *' and^ the consequence wai^i 
tljat the science was so little, known, and its professors so little 
respected, that if, in any, society at Rome, a great jurisrohsult 
was mentioped, the odds were* "that nobody kpew who it was^;. 
whilc the more polite part of thpiaUjditors took it for, the name, 
ef some foreign fish. 
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Tn oiir OMD* country, tho mass of law and commcntaiy fe 
«ven more overwhelming ; and the oracles of bno age become 
neglected and forgotten in the next. Of the * multiplicity and 
vohiminousness ’ of the statutf^. complaints were urged near 
a century ago by learned meiil diul, for some years past, the 
aveir^c of new law-books pubfeied in a year, and which the 
practitioner, must mote dr lessfrc(|Ucntly rcsoi't to, amounts to 
.eight or ton volumes. To awd giving invidious examples from 
recent times, of the changes cilected in the estimation of those 
work^, we shall cite an anecdote of Stathom, the author of the 
first Abridgement of Cases,— which is applicable to far short- 
er periods of time than the distance between Henry VL and 
Charles I. Of him Fuller (fai his Wotihies) quaintly observe?^, 
that * his book is much esteemed for the antiquity thereof ; tor, 
otherwise, lawyers behold him as. soldiers do bows and ar- 
rows since the invention of guns, rather for sight than service. * 
Yea, ’ (adds he) ^ a grandoo in that profession hath informed 
me, tliat little of Stathom, if any at all, is law at this day ; so 
much is the practice thereof altered, — whereof the learned in 
that faculty will give a satisfactory account ; though otherwise 
it may seem strange, that reason continuing always the same, 
law grounded thereon should be capable of so gi*cat ulter- 
< ation. V 

Although the greatly increased volume of the * Slate Trials^ * 
from one generation to another, furnishes no exception to this 
rule, yet unquestionably it forms by far die most important part 
of the juridical library. The subjects are almost all of general 
and pemument interest. The discussions were solemn, and tho 
decisions w'ell considered. Prejudice, violence, or corruption, 
inay often have misled ; but at least every thing was fully inves- 
dgated, and the error or the fault committed may be traced and 
'torrccted in tho history of the proceeding which it disfigures. 
They contain much ot the arigines Juris. Beside the principal 
cases dicmsclves, a variety of points are incidentally discussed 
with great care, from the interest attached to everything con- 
nected widi such high alRiirs, Tiiey threw great light upon the 
progress of the Constitution ; indeed they form an essential 
branch of Parliamentary Histoiy^, where, alone the Constitution 
can be either traced through its change^ or accurately learnt by 
ite principles, ^odiing can well be %uicd more opposite to 
iHa Reports of Cas^ w'hich abound in the present day^intoler- 
ably augmenting the labour of the student — tormenting the prac- 
titioner — overlaying what is sound and useful — discouraging the 
Acquirement of scientific knowledge~subsdtudng, fdr thestfjdy 
of principle, the cmpiricarrccbli^on of focts^perpetuating 
whatever mistakes may accidentally'be committed— and render- 
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iitp; ttimr extirpation both difiiqult, viioleiit and burtCtili 
in{f them from the natural deadi which nw^oited thpm» , 

A valuable sei*vice was, therefore, rendered to the ^detot of 
law for })^actlcal purtK>$e$; and still more , to him who woutff 
examine its principles with thp Ac of a phU^opher and an his- 
torian^ by the original editors the ^eat ^v'brk which we now • 
have before us in its last and iiArly perfoct state. It was „iirsl: 
underukpii a ecntury ago, uiu!^ the superintendence 
Salmon, and consisted ot four voAmies folio. This edition was 
(bllovvecl iinincdiatcly by an additional volarne, and soon after 
by an octavo in eight volumes, which w'o have never scenj bUft 
luiderstaiid to be un abridgement; and in 1738, Mr Siilthou 
jHiblislidl, in folio, his Critical Review' of the Suite Trials, an 
aln idgcnient of considerable utility and iiierit; althougli Mr 
Hargrave justly censures tlie stfong Tory prejudices with which 
it is tinged. In 1730 was jniblished the edition, commonly call- 
ed the Second, in si^t volumes folio, by the learned, ingciiious^ 
and enlightened Mr Emlyn,; a man who enjoys considerable re- 
putation in the })rofessioii for iiis edition of ^ir M. Hale, but 
whose merits seem to have for exceeded the fonio with wlu'ch hia 
mmlest anibition rested satisfied. Beside tlie addition of a sixUt 
volume, bringing the work dowm from the reign of Queen Anne 
to the end ot George I., and an Appendix of Records, w'hicli 
made the w*ork a book of Entries as well as Reports, Mr Emlyu 
enriched the whole with references to the law-books and works 
of undoubted authority , and, above all, witli a Preface, whiclt 
aboniuls in learning, and is distinguished by pecuruirly sound 
and liberal opinions,. He there points oui, w'itli a inasterly 
liaiul, some of the most l eniarkable peculiarities in tlio system 
of English jurisprudence; praising its excellences, and freely 
exposing its defects. We shall extract a few passages from thii4 
admirable ))ieco, because they bear very powerful testimony tt> 
llie doctrines wdiicli sonic arc called ignorant, and others cri- 
niiiml, for broaching, however soberly, in the present day. But 
first it may* be observed, that sev(»ral additions of importance, 
and some lesser alterations, were made in the last edition; and 
It is remarkable, that tlieso chancres should have escaped so di- 
ligent and icarncil n person as Mi* Hargrave, who speaks of die 
Prefece to the edition iji 174'2 as a mere reprint of the Preface 
of 1730. — (1. Harg. St. T. Pref. iii.) 

Oue of these additions is attended wiUi somewhat singuknr 
circumstances. Mr Emlyn, in 1730, exposes most jiistly the 
absurd practice of engrossing all pleadings, criminal as? well as 
civil, in Latin and a Court Imiid, so as to render them at oncu 
illegible and unintelligible co the panics most interested in them. 
In the rcpublicytion of 1742, we find tlie same pas.inge not only 
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pre<M?rved, although thecact remedying the evil bad passed 4n 
J731 (4. Geo. 11. c. 26.)» but altered and considerably enlarg^, 
a new argument being added. Now, as there is a note referring 
to the statute which had removed the grievance, it should seem 
that Mr Emiyn had altered the I Preface soon after it was first 
published, but had died before i^as finally corrected for publi- 
cation. * The learned editor off the work before us, following 
the inaccuracies of the etlitioij^'742, gives tine Preface of J742, 
with the date of 1 730, and the name of the author aflked, al- 
though he only signed M. N. to the first edition of it. f We 
euglit to add, that the greater part of the first I'Xtract wliich we 
are about to give was added to the publication in 1742, and is 
not to be found in the original edition. 

^ It has been esteemed an advanUg'^ of our law, that it does not 
inflict various and cruel deaths : that which is inflicted for treason, 
is the only one whicli has any appearance of severity ; and even there, 
in the execution, it is gCMieraliy the same with other capital cases. 
But yet it must also be observed^ that our laws are very liberal of the 
lives of offenders, making no distinctiorrhet^veen the most atrocious 
and heinous felonies, and those of a degree. If a man commit a 
single robbery, hanging is the punishment inflicted by law ; if he 
commit robbery and murder, with never so many cruel circumstances, 
the punishment is still the same, and no more. So little regard is 
had iu proportioaing the punishment to the offence, tliat the l^w 
makes no aiflcrence bet\yeen picking a man's pocket and cutting 
his throat ; between stealing his horse, and firing his house about his 
ears. How far this is either just or prudent, is left for every man’s 
own reason to determine. It is certiiinly a strong temptation to an 
highwayman to add murder to ^'obbery, when by that means he 
riuis less danger of ^ discovery, and no danger of u severer punish- 
ment. ' — 

^ However, not to enter into a discussion of the lawfulness, or 
justice, of taking aw ay life for every kind of oflence, a considcratioa 
which, the learned Spclmau observes, has not its due weight in later 
ages, yet luetliinks so long experience might have taught us how 
ine&ctual it is to answer the purposes for which it is designed. 

* It is certain, however, that he lived several years after tlie date 
of the statute; for tlie Pleas of the. Crown were edited by him in 
1736. 

f A circumstance somewhat similar to the oi.e pointed out in the 
text, occurs in the Observations upon Gaols and Gaolers* ^fees. 
Though these bear date March 21 y 1780, mention is made of the 
matter as under the considmtion of Parliaineut ; yet the 2 Geo. II. 
c. to which he refers, had been passed the year before. 

% This capittd puni^mient hoi since been expunged from the sta- 
tute-book by the great legislator whose loss all )pe now deplores. 
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Death is ukiimm mpplidimi and is therefore intended onl^ .for 
crimes of the highest rank ; but when it is indiscriminately inflicted^ 
it leaves no room to difference the punishment of crimes widely dtf* 
fereni in their own nature* The lower part of mankind are apt* in 
dubious cases, to judge of the heiAusness of the offence by the se- 
verity of the punishment ; but yet,| when they see the same punish- 
ment annexed where the differences guilt is manifest and apparent, 
they soon lose tlie sense of that exvaordinary guilt, and, instead of 
conceiving loorse the crime\ they blame the cruelty of the lavs. 
Further, when such numbers are continually ordered for execution, 
(as must be the case w*here death is made the common punishment 
for ordinary crimes), the freouency of the example destroys the terrors 
of it, and makes it less dreaded than going to the gallies, or any place 
of hard labour. Besides, when the punishments are so very dispro- 
portionate to the offence, it defeats the end of them ; forasmuch as 
those who have any tenderness or hhmanity in their temper^ uoill muck 
rather forbear vshdly to prosecute than be made the instruments .of 
putting such severe laws in execution. Instead, therefore, of being 
a means of bringmg the offenders to punishment, it is sometimes the 
very reason why they escape with impunity.* (Edit. VI 1. x.) 

It is peculiarly gratifying to find such sentiments as these ex- 
pressed at so early a period ; and no les6 pleasing to find the 
following passage which is in the edition of 1730. Speaking of 
compulsory labour as a punishment, and of the right to employ 
it for this purpose, he says, ‘ I am sure it is a nuicli more law- 

* ful method of making slaves, than the practice of kidnapping 

* and stealing men from the African shore, and forcibly carry- 

* ing them away from all their friends and relations, into a nii- 

* serabie slavery in America, without any better title than what 

* arises from the difference of complexion. * 

No one conversant witli our statute law, and especially the 
more recent portions of it, can fail to admit, that suice the pe- 
riod when Mr Emlyn wrote, the evil complained of in the follow- 
ing passage has increased beyond all endurance, and has almost 
verified die prediction of that learned and sensible person. 
Speaking of the • multiplicity and voluminousiiess of our laws, * 
he says, (and the labours of alinost ninety years have since 
mightily augmented the rude and indigested mass), ^ if what 

* lies scattered in so many various (some obsolete) acts' were (so 
‘ much of them os should be iudgetl fit to be continued) cullect- 
‘ ed under tlicir several heads into so many distinct acts, the 

* law would be much more plain and easy ; w^hereas now, con- 
‘ sidering the variety of subjects * ' which are often thrown, to- 

* Thi^ one evil has been to a spreat degree corrected in the statutes 
of la^r years— but the old acts cmitinuc with the. same discrepancy 
between the title aod the epactmentS;. * 
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gether into aqd, tliougb various, relat^jt^ qn^Aod the 

same Mib^^ it ivjio easy matter to Biul outV^e whole ^4t? 
ing to onepc^ienlitt’ head ; and wl>en it is maqy diffi-* 

eumes arise /frani' the clasiiings. and incousUtimciea of dio se> 
vend act^ ttiedkl ones not (ring idways sufficiently' consulted 
when the new ones arema^ jF so tbtt it is totw.wislied «'o 
mayiiever firat the incolivmienries ^bich' Tacitue etmi(^na 
of in hia time. ' * AtUehactagUiU kAatabatur, num kgihus. * 
•i4We have alrcatly aHutletHo Mr Ehnlyn’s remarics mon the 
a deatl longui^ in all records, althouf^ tlrat absurdity 
was abolished soon utter he wrote ; and we recnc to these mat'* 
tors for the puipose of observing how. instructbe the histon' of 
the change is to those who ety out agriinst every idtertrtion of ju'- 
didal practice as replete with danger,, and descant' on the ha.terd 
«f entering too precipitately even upon plausible reforms. Never 
fierhaps was riterc a inore-glarkig abesurdltyjn my system of juris* 
{nradcnce than* riic one in question. Xhe cmunqii sense of all 
maidcind must for.ag(» bavo prcmouatced ag^st it, as a thing 
hardly to be credited in the huttmy of the i^t barbarous pco~ 

£ le. Yet only mark liow long H. triumphed over ms«)n, and 
ow rehietanriy it was nbandonctl by the professors of die law. 
Four huhdeed years before die stat< of Geo. II. put it dorni, 
«ttr ancestors had made tlie first steji towards rendering judi-* 
rial proceedings intelligilde to those who rione were uiteres^ 
in them, the parties and the publicky by prohibiting the use 
of French in oral pleadings; and the vtoy next step winch tlie 
Legtsloture was permittccTby tlic lawyrire to take, was the one 
we are now adverUng to, nftei* the la^we of that vast interval. 
The statute of Edward III., * whilst it put an end to the fn^c- 
tice of speaking a Ibreigii living language in the CQurts, ordained 
all the writings to be in a dead Ituigua^, much less iiitcUigible 
to die people. Bat as few in those di^s coukl ycad any tiling, 
the inconvenience was not very gr^t.-r-Tdyraifd8 the middle, of 
the eighteenth century, when the incpnyeniei^a^ wo eould -a]l* 
most say the indecent^, , tbe pract^ 'way gt^^'ind glaring, 

there was the usual difiiqulty in obtaining; its jrikji^don and 
the accustomed argunt^nts were used in . 11 $ defence; ;. The Bill 
miet with a strenuous f^^Kwition in both IftniStor li^ ^ticular-. . 
ly, as was to be expected,, in die l«onls, .w^i^-]lp^.fiaymoAd, 
brii^ Chief Justice of the j^lng’s Bench, itowniielelmagBmst iuf 
The steady deterndnoripn,. however, ..of tbe'^higiiiiithte^ car* ' 
tied the measure dirot^h ; and the preamble of the Aet is wnrtbjr 
fgf attention, as well os diatof the,dldcr.'atatute, .,b^use ;they 
are couched in terms .which i^m a. very 
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squeamish ionguagc of the present day. Wlien, bjr^some ex:«- 
tniordiniiry accident^ or by the irresistible force of popular opp* 
iiion, the firionds of liberal and humane policy sUcCcCcl 
lying any amendment of our code, the greatest fear is always 
lletrayed of seeming to admit tbamthe old practice was abs^rird 
and ihischievous. 'Hie preamblel which should, with beooin* 
ing frankness and honesty, speak the mind of die L^islature, 
fritters down the reasons for the ciVctmeiit to something so ob- 
scure and so feeble, as to leave the <4inlcarncd reader in great 
doubt whether or not the change was justifiable, and to convince 
the learned, beypnd all doubt, that it was either reluctantly or 
unthinkingly acloptcd. ‘ Whereas it is expedient to enact, ns 

* is liereinahcr enacted, ^ is no uncommon preamble in modem 
statutes. — * Wlieroas tlic said act hath not been found elfbe- 
^ tual, ’ is as far as blame is efer carried. More commonly, 
the phrase Whereas the said act hath not produced the good 

* effects that were expected.^ In one instance, where a* very 
gross abuse was to lie done away, the iniquitous and senseless 
privilege of Members of Parliament to receive, without imy 
cost, office copies of bills in equity filed against them, (which 
rendered it impossible to sue them for inconsiderable sums, cv 
specially where more than one were to be made defendants), the 
only censure passed on the practice was, ^ that justice may be ad- 

* ministered more equally In point of expense. ’ A nd on another 
occasion, when a bill, repealing a most oarbarous capital felony, 
was sent up to the Lords, with the preamble—* Whereas it ia 

* highly expedient/- — their Lordships, out of dieir signal tender- 
ness towards the bad law now in its last extremity, were pleased, 
with much solemnity, to expunge the word ; nicely deem- 
ing, that though the abrogation might be expedient, it was by no 
means highly e\)>ediciit. To all this squeamishness, the preamblca 
of the older statutes aflbrd but little countenance. Tnat of lid- 
ward III. speaks openly of the ‘ great mischiefs ' occasioned by 
the use of a foreign tongue in pleadings ; states the advantages 
arising from every man understanding the law, and thus being 
able to govern himself, without offending it ; and adds, (what 
in our times would be held little less than disaffection), that 

* in divci's regions and countries where tlie king, the nobles, 

* and others of the realm have been, good governance and full 

* right is done to every person, because that their laws and cus- 

* toms be learned and used in the tongue of the country* ’ The 
statute orGco. II. follows, in great part, the words of this honest 
preamble ; and adds, that it is meant to * protect the lives and 
^ fortune of the subject, more effectually than heretofore, front 
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* the peril of being ensnared and brought in danger by forma 

* and proceedinp in courts of justice in an unknown lan^age.’ 
We have been led unawares into tliis digression) by the great 
interest of everything rclatinato that short but im jwrtant dmp- 
ter in our ]>ofitica] annals, ^hich records the history of tlie 
amendments of the law. Butjlwc must now return to trace the 
{>rogress of the work more iiif^ediately before us. 

In 17S5, the sevontli nnd^ eighth volumes were edited) but 
not by Mr Einlyn ; and) iisfl766) after the third edition had 
appeared of the first six volumes, a ninth and tenth were added. 
At length) in 1775) Mr Hargrave published a gonijdrte edition 
of the whole ten volunies. Beside furnishing a new preface) 
ftnd reprinting all the former ones, * he did not protest U) make 
any additions or alteration®, until the year 178J, when he pub- 
lished his eleventh and supplementary volume, in which a num- 
ber of most curious and important cases arc giwn, with his 
usual fulness of learning and illustration, and a uniform set of 
tables, alphabetical and chronological, added, no as to make the 
entire series for the first time one whole work, and easily con- 
sulted. The iudustrv of Mr Hargrave added no less than 
twenty-eight cases to tliose of the period over which the former 
editions extended ; beside three celebrated causes, Falerjos v. 
Mosh/n, — i/ieDfitchess Case (the most frecjuently cit- 

ed of any perhaps in the whole SUife Trials), — and Rex\. Horne, 
He likewise gave an appendix of eight valuable juridical pieces, 
formerly scattered over different Reports, and liighly convenient 
to have brought togetlier. 

Valuable as Mr IIargn»\e’s was bejond all the Ibrmer edi- 
tions, there is no doubt that he left a great deal to be done by 
succeeding editors, even upt>n the ground which he hud l.ibour- 
ed. He admits himself^ that fkrrc arc nfmmis of a hiinth ftl Fa? - 
Immmtmy iriaU durirt^ the period embraced by Ins edilion^ and 
*nh,ich former edttma had omiited, that ts^ Impeachments, Bills of 
Atiatndet'^ and Bills of Paws a?id Penalties, Yet his elevcntli 
volume only contains six of those hundred proceedings, wdneh, 
w'ith those of the preceding editions do not make ai)ovc fivc- 
and-thirty in all. That leained person bad not added a '‘inele 
note or illu«‘tration to the ten first volumes; yc»t, since nlr 
Emtyn^s time, many points had occurred, and many sources ot 
information been openeih which nujuLcd the notice of an cl.i* 
borate editor. There remained likewise a number of intere^^t- 


^ He omits, howtvrer, o cuiio.is calculation in the second edition, 
where the price is deduced from taking 1 Hfi sheets at three half- 
p^ce a sheet for small, and J^d. for laigc copies. 
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ing trials in Scotland, especially during tlie reigns, of Charles 
It* end: James Ilf, which had escaped the attention of all for- 
mcr-edttorsi, and. .yet were calculated to throw great light upciA 
ono of the most interesting peiiocL of both, Scottish and English 
historyi/the struggles for. civil aid ircligipus liberty which pre^ 
ceded the glorious Revolution offl688. Since the date of the 
former edition, too, n nieniorable^^eriod of political history had 
elapsed ; and the State Trials, tol^hich it had mveu rise, wefe 
among the most interesting in tiicmselves, and the most import- 
ant in their consequences, of any in the juridical annals of the 
country. Lastly, as, in former cases, the extreme interest of any 
proceeding, and the importance of the legal questions to which 
it gave rise, had been held a sufficient reason for classing it 
among the State Trials, although it bore no reference to public 
affairs: so, there were many causes which had occurred in latei^ 
times deserving of a similar station, from tlieir tendency to ex- 
cite men’s feelings, or to display the talents of advocates, or to 
raise nice legal discussions, or indirectly and remotely to affect 
political interests. It seemed as if all these circumstances re- 
quired a new and more full and elaborate edition of this great 
work at the present time ; and happily the qualificatious requi- 
site in an editor were found united to an extraordinary degree 
m the gentleman whose work is now before us. 

Ml Howell was a man of independent fortune, who had been 
bred to the profession of the law ; but from taste, as well as from 
circumstances, had addicted himself more to the study than 
the practice of jurisprudence. He possessed extraordinary dili- 
gence and powers of research ; and took great delight in every- 
thing relating to the study of legal antiouity. Though by no 
means a man of regular habits, yet such was Ins fondness for 
these iiu]uiries, that it may be doubted whether any common 
drudge could in the same time have mastered as great a mass of 
materials as he did, by constantly keeping the sulyect in his 
mind more or less, and, at intervals, labouring with uncom- 
mon assiduity and zeal. Even when working the least upon 
it, he never lost sight of his great purpose ; and was constantly 
adding, either to tlie book itself as it proceeded, or to his mate- 
rials for enlarging and en inching it. His opinions on political 
subjects gave the inquineh in which tlie progress of the book en- 
gaged him, a double relish, and communicated an additional 
importance to his researches ; for he was the warm and steady 
advocate tif constitutional liberty, which he prized highly in pro- 
portion as he liaci deeply studied its fomidation*i and Oic progress 
of its s,tructur6. This felicity and this praise he shares with all 
the former editors except Salmon, whose concern in the orhdf 
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Tial work was little more than mechanical, altliough he laid 
claim to a somewhat higher title by his subsequent commendable 
abridgements His principles were of the worst and narrowest 
description ; and all his remarks arc deenly tinged with them, 
tie was a prejudiced Tory f)f rhe school nostile to the Revolu- 
tion ; and had none of the libOTal views with which many advo^ 
cates of the old system have, pince its overthrow, tempered the 
violence and bigotry of their firiginal opinions. No men can be 
imagined more opposite to him, and better calculated, from the 
accidental circumstances of their polilictd creed, as well as from 
their intrinsic qualities, to do the work iustice, than the three 
who have since imderiaken it, and tlie fast of whom seems to 
have caiTied it as near perfection as posssible — Emlyii, Har- 
grave, and Howell. 

The name of Mr Cobbett wks originallv affixed to this work ; 
but, in the Advertisement which he publisfied, he appears to ad- 
mit that ills name only w^as used; nor is there any reason for 
suspecting that he ever contributed more than the advertisement 
itself. Mr Howell very soon came to be known ns the real 
editor, and for many yeHi*s no other person has been named in 
the title-pages. The work was brought down by him to 1781 
before his dcatii, when it consisteil of twenty-one volumes; to 
which eight or ten more arc now to l>e added under the super- 
intendence of his son, who, beside other assistance, enjoys, of 
course, die benefit of all his father’s collections. 

Of the manner in which Mr Howell has executed his task, and 
the value of his work, it would be difficult to speak in terms of 
too high praise. The reduction of size alone from folio to’oe- 
tavo, must be admitted co form an important improvement, 
whether we consider cheapness or convenience. But Mr 
Howell was successful as well as indclatigablc in his researches 
for new matter. To the improved and enlarged edition of Mr 
Hargrave, he was enabled to add above two hundred aiticles, 
consisting of trials and proceedings never before brought to- 
gether in any such collection. The defect which Mr Hargrave 
acknowledged he harl left in his edition, by omitting above seven- 
ty Parliamenta^ proceedings, connected with the criminal jiidi- 
^oature of that high tribunal, lias been abundantly supplied by Mr 
Howell, who appears to have raasacked oU the records, as well as 

contemporary publications, for whatever could throw light 
upon this important and interesting subject. The learned edi- 
tor’s temporary residence in i^cotland also enabled him to en- 
rich his collection witli a considerable number of Scotch trials, 
during the period between Uie Restoration and Revolution. By 
these and tne other additions) this work has been augmentei 
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veiy matetially.. It may give the reader son^e idea "of Afr 
Howell’s diligence apd success, if we state that the first yoltimV* 
which ^^jriTies down to the end of Elizabeth’s reign from Bec- 
kett’s t^ial in Henry Il.’s time, ai|l contains comparatively fewer 
not€^ comprises no less than foiw-scven'iiew articles In seven- 
ty*three, tliat is, about 700 out of H52 pages. 

But, perhaps, the principal vmiie of* Mr Howell’s labours U 
in the notes. These contain all tl^ legal learning and histori- 
cal illustration which tlic student can desire; and they fiimah 
him both with references to the authorities or som*ces of infer"- 
mation which he may wish to consult, and with such parts of 
other works, chiefly contenniorary, as throw any light upon the 
matter in hand. Thus ft becomes not only easy and agreeable 
to stu^ the trials themselves ; ]^ut any one is enabled to study 
the different points of discussion which arc presented to him, if 
he is disposed further to pursue the subjects. 

We shall convey ^better idea of tlic notes, if we select on 
example. In Vol. 11. p. 1049, we find the case of Mary 
Smith, executed for Witchcraft in the 13 Jac. 1. It is now, for 
the first time, printed in any collection ; and is taken from an 
old tract printed in 1616, by a divine of that who appears 
to have most entirely believed in the offence. The proceedings 
are not given, but only the substance of the charges and of her 
own confession. The notes contain, first, an account of the rare 
pamphlet from whicli the case is taken ; next the passage relat- 
ing to witchcraft, in Blnckstone, wherein he deduces the history 
of the offence to the tardy ulx^ition in 1 736, and gives a strange- 
ly doubting opinion upon the subject; then follows a ])nssage 
from Seldcn, cxjiressiug no belief in the thing, but unaccount- 
ably vindicating a law whicli should make the pretending to it 
capital. — A reference is afterwards made to the Obi, or Negro 
witchcral't, and the place in Edwards where it is described ; 
and the remarks of Ilaines Barrington on the 20 Henry are 
abridged. A variety of opinions, anecdotes and references, are 
then given, from great writers of all ages, tending to elucidate 
the lijstory of Uiis subject; so that, oeside having sufficient 
lights to study tlic case to which all these nofes belong, the at- 
tentive reader may amuse or instruct bini^lf by pursuing It 
further to almost all the sources from whence the learning of It 
is to be derived. I’lie conciseness of this, as well as of all th# 
other notes, wliich consist not of extracts, but are Mr HoweU^s 
own coniposition, merits the highest commendation. Each 
sentence contains matter, and is fml of learned references. The 
author never deviates into dissertation ; but, remembering tliat 
he is a commentator, hastens to lend the reader his aiu, mid 
to give it ill the speediest and most efft^tuol manner. 
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This publication manifestly deserves the amplest patronage 
which the public can bestow. Although conducted and Com* 
Dieted by individuals, it may triply be called a national tvork. 
^oth lawyers and statesmen h^.ve a peculiar interest in it; but 
the public at large are intimately concerned in having so per- 
fect a record of all the procee<||'ings which throw light upon the 
origin anti progress of government and of judicial administration. 
Nor is there any work to which those who merely read to amuse 
themselves, may be more safely referre<l for rational atid agree- 
able relaxation. We have long oweti this testimony to the sin- 
gular merits of Mr Ilowcil, and are happy in thus haying an 
opportunity of expressing the gratitude which we feel in com- 
mon, we should hope, with the rest of the community. It is 
still, we trust, in time to prevail on . his son not to abanclon, 
upon any account, the useful task which he has undertaken, of 
continuing the work to the present times. 


Art. XII. The Bihle^ not the Bible Society ; being an Attempt 
to point <mt that Mode of Dissminating the Scriptures^ xvhich 
•would most effecUially conduce to the Security of the Establish^ 
ed Church. . By the Rev. William Phelaw, Fellow of 
Trinity College, pp. 185. Dublin. 1317. 


rpHis pamphlet has not been selected for the purpose of dis- 
cussing the subject of which it immediately treats ; but be- 
cause it affords us an opportunity of saying a lew words on the 
actual condition of the Catholics, and of tiie Catholic religion 
in Ireland. Tlie reverend author gives us some new and im- 
portant views on this subject; and furnishes, indeed, so much 
detailed information concerning the present state of the Irish 
Catholics, as to entitle his work to attention from a different 
class of readers than that for which itVas apparently intended. 

Mr Phelaw is a clergyman, inveterately hostile to the circu- 
lation of Bibles without Church Catechisms, — a Fellow of the 
very Protestant University of Dublin, p-and zealous, above all 
things, for the Protestant establishment in that cciuntry. He 
lias also hail the b^t ormortuuities 6f «tuHying, on the spot, the 
character of the Irish Catholics, in all their relations whether 
rel^ous or political ; and should therefore be an authority a- 
boy^ all suspicion wifh those whoso general principles ^incide 
' hh. Now, it is fo persons of th& description tnat we, would 
Iparticularly recommend the perusal of his book; aiidespecial- 
^ to tho^ among thelm who' are hostile to the emancipation o£ 
|he Catholics, from a supposition that Popery flourishes ^among 
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them in all ite a,neicnt power and splendour; who think tkat 
all who outwardly profess it; are irrevocably attadbed tio itj w 
who have brought themselves to believe, that they are the oiily 
• Dissenteris from whom the Esti^lished religion is in danger. 
The statements of Mr Phelaw, Je think, should go far to aiil- 
abuse them of these prejudices— |his opinion being, in a word, 
that Popery is verging last to dei'ay in that kingdom ; and that 
the only real hazard is, that they w'lll be converted by Protest- 
ant sectaries, and not by the ortlmdbx champions of the Church. 

‘ I have been the more anxious, ' says he, ‘ to familiarize my 
leaders to the novel contemplation of the “ conversion of the Roman- 
ists, because I am deeply impressed with the conviction, that on 
them depends the fate of the Church in this country. The signs 
of the times prognosticate a great religious revolution amongst the 
Roman Catholics of Ireland; and •the Establishment will stand or 
fall, according as they unite themselves with (vhurchmen or Dissent- 
ers. * If they should become Calvinists, or Socinians, Baptists, Me- 
thodists or Independents, what will they have gained in real Christian 
cdificalion, or the United Church in strength or security ? On die 
contrary, is it not evident, as to this latter point, that the present 
peril of the Establishment will be fearfully increased, if, sanguine by 
nature as they are, and heated by fanaticism os they tlien w^ould be, 
the great mass of our lower classes should ever be drawn into die 
ranks of the Sectaries ? ' 

Plere, then, is the evidence of a zealous advocate of the High.'* 
Church party, announcing, with all Uie authority that belongs to 
his learning, station, ana local knowledge, this most important 
fact, that the Catholic religion in Ireland, so fur from being in 
a condition to be dreaded for its powder, is actually tottering be- 
fore the influence of Sectarian zeal, and the general improve- 
ment of the human mind. 'Phis general statement he afterwards 
proceeds to support, by meiitionmg, in detail, the several socie- 
ties which are constantly at work in promoting the revolution 
which he has foretold, and by explaining how much the indo- 
lence of the Established Clergy, and die political hostility of 
the Government, contribute to lead the Catholics who are dis- 
posed to change their religion, to prefer the Sectaries. 

It appears, that the English Baptists have a Society for pro- 
mothig the Gospel in Ireland ; — that they Ipve itinerant preach- 
. readers and expounders of the Irrsh scriptures ; evening 
gcht^sj sabbath schools and day ^ook ;-*:»-aiid that they i)tm 
pi.gpa^riiig others on the circulatiw plan, so successful in 
land teaching Irish. Their Reports are orowded with abt 
counts Catholics. dedarii^, < tb^ wiU read the 
< tures PopCf Mshopf or Priest; Valid nuniy are 

as having <aItogetb^^r re|i.quii6fed popery, ana 
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< tfirmined new to go inside the door of a cliapcL * The IrfcK 
£v<ni^elical Society is an association^ still more formidable than 
that w^iich lias just been described. The parent Society is in 
Loudon; and auxiliaries hato been formed in Dublin, Cork, 
.Belfast, Sli^o, and Youghall.l The Magazine of this Society is 
full of descriptions of the favourable reception winch their Mis- 
luonarics have met from the poorer Catholics in all parts of tlie 
, country. In one of the late Numbers, the following summary 
is given of a Report reiul at^a meeting of the Society in London. 

^ We partook of the surprise and pleasure which pervaded the 
room ; for, until we heard the Report, we had not imagined that a 
Bociety, so infantine and unassuming, had been able to accomplish 
BO much, and to have so widely extended its exertions. It appears, 
indeed, as though God had prepared the population of Ireland for 
the reception of the Gospel. learnt with satisfaction, that be- 
sides supporting and assisting ministers in nearly twenty counties, and 
in each of the four provinces, Mr Loader had under his care, in the 
Academical Institution founded in Dublin, eight students preparing 
to devote themselves to the works of the Christian ministry in Ire- 
land. ’ 

The Socinians also have been encouraged, by the present 
aspect of the Catholic religion in Ireland, to undertake the work 
of proselytism. 

‘ The efforts of this sect, ^ Mr Phelaw says, * are aided by all the 
machinery of a policy, at once the most profound and the least scru- 
pulous. They have commenced in the south, and have numerous and 
zealous wellwishcrs in various other parts of the island. ’ 

There is also the Hibernian the centre of which is 

in London, and which has made a greater progress than any 
other in extending itself in Uie most Catholic counties. It has 
been actively employed since 1814 in establishing schools for 
the religious education of' the children of the poor, more espe- 
cially, of those of Roman Catholic parents. The number of 
their scholars, in the month of May last, was 32,516, besides 
J250 adults who are taught to read. New schools are about 
to be opened in various parts of the country, as fust as the funds 
of the Society are increased by additional subscriptions. The 
system is one of the greatest economy— as the iS$ocie^ build no 
'houses, niid make no payments, except at the rate of five pounds 
foir ovm^lwenty scholars who are tauglit in compliance with 
'^eii^^^dations, and whe^must pass a regular inspection. The 
Reports of this Society are full ot instances of Catholics xesisting 
diw In one of tli^, it is related * that the people 

it is not now with diem as formerly ;\and that thej^are not 
. f fdraid the priest or bisht^ and will not ob^ them 14 keep^ 
f log th^r children frop reuaitig the Word pf Ood« ’ The folr 
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lowing extract^ from letters written by the Inspector# of tlie 
Society, win serve to show how great a change is nlroid^ 
duced in the minds of the ^Uathmic poor. “ 

* ' The people hold the schools li great estimadon. When they are 
forced, hy public proclamation after mass, or mien it is reqnir^ of 
them privately at confession, to lake away their children from the 
schools, they soon relapse, and send them again. ’ (p. 19.)^* Meat 
B.’s e ndeavours to keep the Scriptures out of the hands of the laity, 
have had as little effect as his opposition school. Applications are al- 
most daily made tp me for Bibles and Testaments by his parishioners. * 
(p. :^7*) — * The more tlie priest forbids the parishioners* letting their 
children go to any of our schools, the more ttiey see the necessity of 
sending them, contrary to his orders. * — ‘ 1 understand that the people 
are not now much in dread of Priest B. ‘ I heard many say, that 
they did not think much of his thunders and threatenings ; that the 
noble and well-meaning people of England gave tlieir children books 
and education gratis ; and that they would receive them thankfully. * 
{p. 49.) — * The priest threatened vengeance against any of his parish- 
ioners that should send their children to the school ; but the people, 
with one accord, refused to pay obedience to tlie priest in this mat- 
jter, and continue tlieir children at the school. * (p. 60.) 

/I'hese few facts speak volumes as to the intellectual improves 
meut of the Catliolic>.s ; at the same time that they place beyond 
doubt their disposition lo rebel against such of their clergy as 
still endeavour to keep them in ignorance, — whatever may be 
thought of them os evidence of tneir being generally on the 
eve of conversion. Besides these several Societies, which are 
of English origin, there is a very active and powerful one in 
Publin, called the Sunday School Society, w^hich is making 
great strides in extending education among the Catliolic poor. 
The number of their scholars is stated, in their Report or this 
year, to be 59,888. 

‘ There are other institutions, ’ Mr Phelaw says, ‘ of minor im- 
portance ; but whichever of them we consider, the result is invariably 
the same ; the people every where ready to throw off Popery, and 
the sectaries every where taking advantage of the opportunity^ But, ' 
adds our reverend author, * it is not merely from a view of the more 
humble ranks that we are justified in anticipating the fall of Popery 
in Ireland. In whatever attitude we contemplate tlie Bomanists, 
whether we consider the religious or political aspect of chat ho^, 
the sentiments of tlie higher classes, or dispositions of the lower, 
probabilities of this change will appear equally striking. With W* 
kpect to those who are of most importance for wealth, and in- 
tiuence, and education, the continuance of the name of Popery is to 
be ascribed to causes altogether distinct from religious considerations. 
The pipty leaders avail themselves of the prevalent superstitron, and 
isrge it to the utmost extremity their occasions rci|utre. They a9c^t| 
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it is true, a profound reverence for the titular Hierarchy ; but theste 
professions arc not entitled to much consideration. It is but justice, 
however^ to say, that the attempt at deception is mutual, and mutual- 
ly understood. The leaders, in reality, fecofF at the bishops ; and the 
bishops inwardly slfrink from tha leaders. Tliese latter gentlemen 
have; seduced their Right Reverend associates into measures which 
utterly overturn the foundations of Popery. The Pope's supremacy 
is now pracricaliy abjured by the Romish clergy, in the only sense in 
whidi the King's .'supremacy is^ admitted by the Established Church. 
Tlu^ flst.'uible in synods without his permission, and they reject his 
authority in detennining the mode of ecclesiastical appointment. To 
complete the causes of mis.understanding, the bishops are aw^are that 
the temporal aggrandizement of the Romish clergy is no part iif the 
system wliich the leaders are pursuing. They are well assured, that if 
the deriigns of these men were successful, even to the satisfaction of 
the most imaginative amongst them, Popery would never be erected 
into the Established religion in Ireland. ' 

He then goes on to show that the Catholic country gentle- 
men ‘ are satiated with the absurdities of their religion; * that 
the more opulent inhabitants of the towns are rapidly losing the 
religion they had, and acquiring no other in its place; ‘ that 

* the irflucncc of the priests is notoriously on the decline 

♦ amongst the lower orders; and that there occur, frequently 
^ and without remark, instances of sturdy opposition to their 
^ will, which, but ji few years ago, would have been regarded by 
‘ tlie whole pai i>}i as most awlul indications of an auandoued 
‘ Caslaway.’ 

It is curious to see in what opposite w^ays a subject is some- 
tlnics treated by persons pn icssiiig tlie same general principles, 
and having the same objects in view. In England, the grfeat 
theme of the liigh-t hureh party is, that the Catholic leaders are 
pared of fanatics, ready to sacrifice everything to the will of 
their bislnjph ; that the bishcjps arc governed in all tlnngs by the 
Pop^*; and that the body t;t large will never be satiNfied until 
the tcriiporal authority of their clergy is secured, and the Ca- 
thiolic religion erected into the Established religion of Ireland. 
In Ireland, however, all these things are flatly &nicd by a vehe^ 
ment Hi^h-Churtli man, — as zealous for Protestant ascendancy 
as any of his fellows on thissideof the water, ~and only differing 
from them in this — that hisepinion is founded upon actual ob- 
se^tiou ’and personal experience, while theirs rests entirely on 
ancient documents, sliowing how Catholics thought and 
ielt in former ages. The result of all our inquiries has accord- 
ingly l)cen conformable to Mr Phclaw’s allegations the 

suiii of tlic matter seems to be, on the one hand, that tl^ Iruih 
Catliolics, botli clergy and laity, are every day becoming mor^ 
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reasonable, and more desirous of improvement; and,' oft 
other, that the influence of the bigotted part of their pnest^, and 
of superstition in general, is every day diminishing. They arc 
less blindly attached to their jhligion ; and their Veligioh i^ejf 
is more worthy of their attaenment. All this, indeed, is hd 
more than was to have been expected from the recent history of 
the country. The removal of the restrictions on the trade of 
Ireland in 1776^ the refonnatioi\,of her constitution in 1782; 
the repeal of those laws which were made, and made successfully, 
to keep the Cadiolics in poverty and in ignorance ; the progre^ 
of discussion at public meetings, and by the public press, toge* 
ther with the extension of education, have all had a wonderful 
influence in enlarging the conceptions of a people peculiarly 
gifted with intellect, and every day advancing, from a state of 
pure barbarism, into one of conipai*ative enjoyment and civili^ 
nation. 

Obvious as these things are, we are persuaded that the only 
conscientious opposition that is still made to the Cutliolic 
claims, is founded on ignorance, or inattention to them ; and 
proceeds from men who take their notions of Popery from 
such books as Fox's Lives of the Martyrs, rather than throiigli 
the actual existing principles, and the daily conduct of tne 
Catholics themselves. In point of fact, the true state of the 
case as to the Catholic religion, is this, that while the name 
and externals are retained, which serve to waken up a tradi- 
tional repugnance against it, it has been gradually purified, 
in most of its essential doctrines, to a near accordance wiih the 
•standards of a reformed faith: — And the knowleilge of this 
fact has already made the greiit niajoriiy of Irish Protestants 
favourable to emancipation. The divisions in Parliameixt of 
the Irish members, have, on the late discussions, been in the 
proportion of three to one in favour of the measure. The 
opinion of the country gentlemen is still more favourable ; and 
the only virulent opposition that remains, is now confined to 
some Orange Lodges in the North, and to a remnant, of no 
consequence certainly either for numbers or talents, of the ri- 
diculous party in the Dublin Corporation, who still delight in 
exposing their vulgar ignorance, by toasting King William as 
the champion of sSavery and Intolerance ! 

With mis natural extinction of all reasonable opposition in 
Ireland, every circumstance in the actual position of the conn- 

K cems to concur, in recommending the immediate abolition 
ose unjust restrictions under which our Catholic population 
haveso long sufleredand complained. Thosewho urged thewar asi 
reason for postponing Emancipation, must allow the present set- 
tled ‘^tate of peace to be peculiarly fit for that great work of amity* 
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The recent behaviour of the Catholics may be urged as anoth^ 
reason. There have been no violent speeches, or angry resolu- 
tions, since 1813; no meetings of Catholic Boards; no mena- 
cing petitions ; no proceeding any kind which could offend 
the most sensitive loyalty. Tkie Catholics very properly ab- 
stained from urging iueir claims in the last session of Parlia- 
ment, in order luU to embarrass tlieir friends with any incon- 
venience on their account, when they should seek to be re- 
elected. Throughout the numerous contested elections which 
took place in IrcCind, notliing could be more exemplary than 
the conduct of the Catholic Irceholders : And if a wholesome 
and discreet exercise of one great constitutional franchise^ can 
strengtlien their claim to be entrusted with another, their recent 
conduct entitles them to this adv/intage in the highest and most 
csmphatic degree. But the circumstance that augurs most con- 
clusively for their success in the approaching session, is the tem- 
pm* in which the late elections were universally conducted, From 
die total absence of the No-Popery cry, and the returns of per- 
sons, in so many jiistances, of liberal principles, in preference 
to men avowedly devoted to exclusion, tlicre is just reason to 
conclude, that a majority of tlie new House of Commons will 
be in favour of the Catholics. The appointment of Mr Ro- 
binson to the Cabinet, and of Mr Grant to the Chief Secretary- 
ship of Ireland, are occuiTences which justify the sam^ expecta- 
tions. 

Many of those wdio arc loudest in their expressions of horror 
at the Catholic religion, are apparently ignorant of the close 
resemblance which it bears to tnat of the Church of England > 
ibr, tliough the Established Church has renounced the errors 
erf Popery, it has departed much less from the Church of Rome 
than any other Protestant communion. We, as well as the 
Catholics, belong to an Athanasiaii, Episcopal Church ; we, too, 
boast of an uninterrupted apostolical succession ; we condemn 
heresy and schism as in themselves offences; and we recog- 
nise the first four Councils as explanatory of the essential arti- 
cles of belief. ‘ A great part ot the Roman faith, ** says Arch- 
bishop Tillotson, * IS the same with ours,— f-as, namely, the ar- 
ticles of tlie Apostles’ Creed, as explained by the first four Ge- 
neral Councils; and these make up our whole &itli, so far as. 
concerns matters of mere and simple belief, that are of absolute 

nec^ty to salvation And thus far our faith, and theirs^of t(ic 

Hgnflh Church, arc undoubtedly of equal authority, diat is, 
fflpScient as Christiaiiity itself. And as for the negative arti- 
of the Protestant religion, in opposition to the errors and ^ 
.0iTuptions of the Romish faith, these are by accident become 
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apart of our faith and religion, occasioned by, their errors.— 7 
VPlien the additions which Uie Church of Rome hath made jto 
the ancient Christian faith^ and their innovations in practice 
, are pared oiF, that which remans of tlielr religion is oors.^ 
Sermon 27 . With such a concordance, then, between the two^ 
religions in essential points, it is rather too much to proscribe 
one of them, as so hostile to the other, as to be a sufficient cause 
for debarring all those who profess it, from the most vsiluable of 
those privileges, to which all British subjects are by their birth- 
right entitled. There are many other countrit^s the inhabitants 
01 which are divided in their religious creeds, as they are in Ire- 
land ; but in none of these is this made a ground of civil dis- 
qualification. Is the Government of England less stable, or 
her rulers less enlightened, than those of these other nations? 
It is but the other day, we obserte, that tlie King of Prussia has 
founded a new university at Bonn, where the Catholics are 
placed on an equal footing in every rcspect with the Protestants; 
and a lonjT code of regulations enacted, to protect them from 
every species of molestation on account of their religion. What 
will Oxford, and Cambridge, and Dublin say to this ? 

The newest, however, and most fashionable charge against 
the Catholics is, that they are hostile to the progress of Educa- 
tion j and tliey are accused hot only of hindering others from 
teaching their poor, but of studiously neglecting this duty them- 
selves. Fifty years ago there might have been some ground for 
tliis imputation ; but it is utterly groundless at present ; and wo 
are happy to have it in our power to lay before our readers the 
most ample and conclusive proofs of its falsehood. 

■*<’ Most of them, indeed, may recollect, tlint an advertisement 
appeared repeatedly in all the London papers, in the course of 
last year, soliciting subscriptions for a new Institution for tlie 
Education of the Irish Poor of al! Persuasions ; to which were 
subjoined, the signed recommendations of three of the Catholic 
Archbishops of that kingdom, mid of the Earl of Fingal ; and 
we are enablctl to say, on the authority of a gentleman wdio 
lately visited the school in Dublin, that no similar institution is 
conducted in a better manner. The same gentleman conversed 
witli a titular Archbishop concerning tjiis plan of Catholic edu- 
cation, and learnt from ium, that the only impediment in the 
way of establishing similar schools, in all parts of Ireland, 
was the difficulty ol obtaining money to provide school-houses. 
Teacheh of the best description were to be had in sufficient 
numbers, without any expense, from an association of young 
men, of independent means, who devoted themsdves to jiubHc 
teaching. 
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TJie following extracts, however, from the Jlth Report of 
the Hibernian Society for 1817, throw an invaluable light upon 
this interesting subject- They are taken from Letters written by 
or to the Inspectors of the Society, on ilje spot ; and as they 
Cbntain a good deal of valuable infoimation, in the most au- 
thentic shape, we shall make no apology for giving Uiem in 
some abundance. At page 9, wc read, 

' In the parish of A , the Catholic rector favoured the school 

while the curate opposed it : the latter denounced the school from 
the altar, and prohibited the parents from sending their children thi- 
ther for instruction. The rector was absent when this took place : 
But having been informed of all that occurred, he took on early op- 
portunity from die altar of speaking very highly of the Society ; he 
recommended it as the greatest blessing to die poor ; exhorted his 
people not to lose the opportunitycolfered for the education of their 
children ; and observed, that hO had examined the books used in the 
school, and had found tliey wgre not only free from error, but were 
the best he had ever met with. * — P. 35. Letter from the Rev. T- C. 
parish priest, October J9, 1816. ‘ You highly honour me by insert- 

ing ray name as one of the visitors to the schools of the Hibernian So- 
ciety. I shall do all in my power to promote the* education of youth 
in its vicinity, in concert with that laudable Institution. ’ — P. 86. 
Letter from the Rev. J F , parish priest, March 17, 1817. 

* I have ever felt anxious for the instruction of the poor of every de«* 
scription, but especially of those of my own communion, wlienever 
that object could be obtained, without compromising their faith; 
and as I could discover no tendency in your schools in the parish of 

C contrary to either faith or morals, if I did not give them my 

public sanction, at least I gav(j them no opposition. 1 did, and still 
do propose to visit them occasionally. * — Letter from an Inspector. 

• Priest M‘G. who had been our inveterate enemy, forbidding his 
parishioners to send their children to our schools, is now our cordial 
friend, and has made application for a free school to bo established in 
hjs chapel. Priest M‘N. also, who formerly persecuted the scliools, 

now favours them. In an adjoining parish. Priest B assured tlie 

people, that the institution of the schools was the best thing that had 
ever been done for Ireland for the benefit of the poor. He also re- 
commended the reading of the Scriptures. By the»'5e means the pre- 
judices of the people have been considerably removed, and the schools 
are now crowded with pupiln. ’ — P. 38. ‘ I'heir priest M‘G — favours 
the institution, and orders them to send the> children to the schools. ’ 
-i— P. 40. ‘ The priest behaved friendly, and said he wished much for 
the prosperity of the schools. * — ‘ After the priest left us, D— — told 
me, that had it not bien for his kind offices, he should not have been 

able to establish a school there. ’ — P. 41. * The Priest G prayed 

sincerely for the prosperity of the schools, though he confessed dial 
III the beginning he was a g) -at enemy to them. ' 

4 
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We Kiiall make no apology for adding some fxirtlier.extrtets 
from the 12th Report of the Hibernifin Society tor 1818; 
c»us<e we lire (julte sure that no hifonruition can be more really 
Hseful and interesting, than difse plain s^!tciiients of what is 
actually going on amongst the (iatholic Clergy and tlioir flocks', 
concerning education. 

P. 27. ‘ I know not whether I h«ve mentioned the establishmont 
of a very extensive school in tlie parish chapel belonging to Pfiejit 
O — h the Crst enemy the schools hack to contend with. Around the 
altar, from which so many anathemas were hurled against the Scrips 
tiires and all who should read them, are now asseinbicd in peace the 
children of his then terrified and apjmiled hearers. ’ — P. 41. ' The 
priests have been consulted, and cheerfuily allow the children under 
their inspection, to use the Testament, ai'id commit it to memory/— 
P. 43. Letter from the Rev. K.,H. parish priest, July 17, 1817. 
‘ Would to God that all Christians, of wliatever denomination, would 
zealously unite to rescue tJio poor from ignorance, and dilfuae amongst 
them the light of the Gospel ! I understand that some clergymen of 
my persuasion do not approve of the method offered by the Society 
for the instruction of the poor Irish, under the apprehension, I sup- 
pose, of their gaining proselytes to the Protestant religion. I enter- 
tain no suspicion of that tendency, but judge very favourably of their 
laudable design : and, cousequently, shall always feel happy in con- 
tributing my mite towards the edification of niy poor parishioners. — 
P. 44. Letter from the Rev. P. I. parish prii»st, October 20, 1817. 
* I should consider myself guilty of a sin of the blackest die, w^as 1 
not to inform you of every iota which could have the least tcndi-ncy 
to injure so laudable ah institution. ’-.-P. 45. ‘ Priest M‘N. who had 
b^cn a great enemy to our schools, made application, a few dajs ago, 
•4hT one to be established in his parish. " — F. 57. The priests, w no 
w’cre our greatest enemies in this country, are at present rocommev.^ J- 
ing what they formerly prohibited. ’ — P. 62. ‘ On Good Friday 1 ist, 

a conference w^as held in the town of G , at whioh ri.» priests 

were present, as also the Rishop. The different priests who did not 
like the institution, requested the Bishop to give orders to s oppress 

our schools. Priest II opposed their proceedings, quoting front 

Scripture the inconsistency of such as would resist the trulh, or pre- 
vent the education of the poor who were in ignorance ; which 
«uch an effect on the Bishop, that he said, ‘‘ You may do wlnn yeu 
please in your different parishes about this matter ; but for nu', I r-.^ar- 

tily coincide with Mr H . ’ — P. 72. ‘ My school on pU ; 

and although the Catholic priest has a free school in opposititm to 
.me, several Catholic children have come to m 3 ’ school iro a it — 
P. 86 . ' Priest B,, a man who, for avow’ed hostility t., the schools, 
cannot be exceeded, set up a free scltcol lure.’ — il. ‘A j>rie‘>t 
jfiewly come from M— , is iwng all Jiis niiglit to put t/xwn Mr 

G 's school; and, for this purpose, ris tasking the, la Keep 

a school in C ' 
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We need not proceed, we believe, with tbeae icitations. It is 
impossible, after reading what we have already transcribed, to 
doitbt either that a great proportion of the priests now approve 
of tlie poorer Catholics sending(‘;heir children to free schooU ; or 
that those who continue to interdict that practice, have been sti- 
mulated to the erection of other schools tor their instruction. 

' Of all the miserable effects produced by the present system of 
Catholic oppression, none is more conspicuously misi'^hievous^ 
than the fatal obstruction it c;eates to the due aclinini»;tration of 
the laws, for the preservation of the public peace. The law'- 
less habits of tlie people, in the ordinary and best state of the in- 
terior, and all the occasional disturbances of a more serious cha- 
racter, are to be traced to the system of law which has divided the 
inliabitants of Ireland into a Protestont Ogliarchy, administer- 
ing in detail the government of tlie country over a Catholic mul- 
titude: — the one armed w'ith all sorts of arbitrary powers; the 
other excluded from the Constitution, and subjected to every 
species of penalties. Of the actual state of an Irish county, the 
following may be taken as a pretty correct representation — A 
population of 100,000 souls inhabiting about 250,000 acres; 
the whole divided into large estates by grants, not very ancient, 
of the old Catholic lands, from the Crown to the Protestant fol- 
lowers of English armies; nearly all the prq)rietors of those 
which exceed 4*000/. a year, absentees ; the other proprietors, 
few in number, with the richer class of Protestant tenants, hav- 
ing tlieir incomes from leases for lives renewable for ever, form- 
ing the resident M^stracy; the actual occupiers of the soil a 
multitude of small Catholic iarmers, holding each from four to 
100 acres of land; and n crowd of Catholic peasantry, all or 
whom also hold land, and live in cabins scattered over the face 
of the country. As the poorer Catholics have never known the 
law but as an enemy, tiiey regard it with a natural hostility ; 
and there exists, throughout alt Ireland, an indigenous combina- 
tion to evade, to violate, and to resist it. The most flagrant 
ouU'Hgcs occur in every part of the country, and are allowed to 

K unpunished, from the difficulty of obtaining information, of 
ing arrests, and of procuring evidence. Trees are cut 
down and carried aw^ay, of such size as to require ipany men 
and horses to perform the work ; yet no one can be got to 
name the parties. Cattle are stolen and driven through a po- 

J ulous country ; potatoes arc dug and carried pfF in the night ; 

ay Stacks robbed; lands grazed; cows milked in the fields, 
and every species of small Uieft committed concerning ail of 
which deeds, and (heir perpetrators, the wbde Catholic popali/^i 
tion know every thing, anp die ProtestaiU magistrates ana s(i& 
2 
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frrers can learn notiiinpr. It has frequently liapponcHlj during 
the late bad year*, that when a tenant has expected to b(* dis^ 
traiueii for his rent, he has collected his neignboiirs, and car- 
ried off the whole prince of hisf^irin in the coqrsc of a night, and 
divided the custody of it in such a manner as to tioprivc* the land- 
lord of his remedy) gnd yet have it fiiithfully preserved for his 
own advanti^gc. It is a sort of standing rule among th(^ country 
people, to do every species of injury to those who interfere with 
the old occupier of a farm when if is out o( lease, or possession 
of it recovered by ejectment — ^though he may Inivc l obhcd his 
landlord, and be the most worthless character in every other 
respect; and all this without any one running mucli risk of l)o- 
ing brought to punishment. It is almost useless to attempt to 
recover rent by distmining cattle, U‘cau>4e, in 99 cases out of 
100, a rescue is sure to be effeAcil ; and this not always by the 
party interested, but by the voluntary interp<?sition of the lower 
orders to afford protection against the laws, W.irrants can 
rarely be executed without great danger to tlic oflic<.Ts, who are 
continually obliged to have a military force with them to take 
possession of the smallest tenements. Wlienever a Magistrate 
endeavours to enforce the laws, and succeeds in bringing of- 
fenders to justice, he beconu's exposed to every s()ecies of re- 
vengeful retaliation ; his propcjty is injured, and his life is often 
sacrificed to a conscientious discharge of his duty. Witnesses, 
whenever tlieir evidence goes to the taking away of the life of 
an offender, can rarely csciqie death tliemselvcs, except by (pat- 
ting their own country. In short, the people, by their univor- 
sal combination against the administration of the laws, and their 
"ifeiieral system of intimidation, have virtually banished nil law, 
and left society to work its way in a manner unprecedented in 
any civilized community. The inffuence ol’ the Priest is often 
sufficient to maintain some degree of order; but tliat which re- 
gulates, for the most part, tlic conduct of one man towards an- 
other, is a sort of compromise or truce, which takes phicc be** 
tween the higher and lower orders. The. former, in a manner, 
bribes the latter to abstain from injuring him by many little acts 
of kindness, and more of forgiveness for small offences ; while 
the latter, on the whole, finds it his advantage to keep t(»h'rably 
well with thenj W'ho have pow'cr to destroy Inin. Neither con- 
fidence, in the power of law^s, on one side, nor apprehension 
©f punishment, on the odier, enters much into the considera- 
tions which govern the conduct of these two gre at p:irtie8. 

Those things, utterly without precedent in the history of any 
other nation in Uie same state of sodet}', must have causes ; 
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the successive and signal failure of all ordinary remedies has 
shown, that the causes are dcc[>seated, and mixed up with the 
very structure and constitution of the society. In vain have the 
hands ol Government been strefigthened, and the terrors of its 
power let loose, in every form of civil proscription and military 
execution. The evil of an alienated population is not to bo so 
overmastered. They cannot love a cortstitution from which they 
arc excluded; nor venerate a law which withholds from them 
the rights which it -secures tolthc more favoured part of the po- 
pulation. by v» bora it is made and administered. All otlicr ex- 
periments liavc been tried — not merely in vain — but with re- 
sults on which it is frightful and pitiful to look.~Let us at last 
ivy the experiment of admitting all classes of the people to the 
benefit of t!ic Constitution — and reconciling them to the law, 
by giving them an interest in the regular, and even strict admi- 
nistration of public justice. 

Wo have no room now to argue any part of this question. 
But there is one view of the consequences of withliolding their 
rights from the people of Ireland, that has been too little no- 
ticed. Since the Union, and the consolidation of the Trea- 
suries of Etigland and Ireland, the former country must pny 
the interest of any new debt contracted by the latter ; the whole 
Irisli revenue falling very far short of the actual charge for 
its local expenditure. The debt of Ireland, in 17.95, was 
4i,41?l,.'503/. ; on the 5th January 1817, it was 148,524,667/.— 
This great increase in twenty-two years was occasioned by the 
largo army which was maintained in Ireland, amounting com- 
monly to 50,000 or 60,000 men, besides the yeomanry. ' In the 
year 1795, being the third year of the war, the whole expenk? 
of the army was 1,300,000/. Since that period it has, on an 
average, been iipwimls of four millions a year. Now if, in 1795, 
Lord Fltzwilliam had not been recalled, and if ho had been 
perniitied to repeal all the Catholic penal laws, there plainly 
would have been no occasion for maintaining a larger army in 
Ireland than that which was sufficient for the year 1795. 

The concession of Emancipation would have removed nil 
grounds of rebellion, and all danger from invasion, in the same 
w'ay tluit the refusal to make that concession promoted tlie re- 
bellion that afterwards happened, and encouraged the enemy 
to make, or to menace an ijivasi( i ; and a very small army, 
snppoited by tlie people, would have made Ireland a much 
safer possession to England than she was during any period 
of the war, t!u;ugh covered with troops, Tlte (iiiFercnce, 
thci'cforc, between the sum which was siifPcicnt to pay the ar- 
my in 1795, and die actual sum w'hich was expended, forms 
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that part of the debt which need not have been, borrowed, and 
amounts, at three millions a year for 22 years, to 66 millions ; 
>4he interest of which, the people of England now pay from their 
sown pockets, in consequence of tSe opposition which has been 
successfully made to Catholic Emancipation ! 

In all former times of peace, the establishment for Ireland has 
been 8000 men. The number voted last year was 22,000. Be- 
sides the expense of maintaining this extra number of 14,000 
men, there is also the expense of police establishments, prosecu- 
tions, and a variety of other charges, which grow out of the 
system of governing the people on the principle of exclusion 
from their civil rights. In the last year’s public accounts, there 
is a charge of 38,952/. for police establishments in proclaimed 
districts; and another for 12,000/. secret service, in detecting 
treasonable conspiracies. How long is Ireland to be governed 
in this way ! and the money of the people of England to be sa- 
crificed in propping up this vicious and disgraceful policy ! 

We cannot now afford to go further into these or any other 
speculations on this great question-— Nor, indeed, is it necessa- 
ry. It has been for some time settled, we think, in argument ; 
and the scruples of those who still appear to doubt of the expe- 
diency of adopting in practice what has been demonstrated in 
reasoning, are not of a nature to be obviated by any sugges- 
tions of ours. The facts we have brought under their view may 
do something; — and the jmblic conduct and declarations of 
those whose authority they generally follow, may do more. 
J^or our own parts, wo feel convinced, not only that the vic- 
"w/is assured, but that it is near at hand: — and in taking 
our leave — we trust for the last time — of the most important 
question of domestic policy with which we have ever presumed 
to meddle, we have only to express our hopes, that no paltry 
jealousies or invidious exceptions will be allowed, under the 
name of securities, to interlere with the benefits, or to tarnish 
the splendour of that great act of wdsdoni and justice which is 
liovv expected from the Legislature of Britain and Ireland. 
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[Althonp^h Mr O’Meara has already published a correction 
of the error which k noticed in the following Letter, we 
think it our duty to print Dr Fergusson’s own sUitemont, 
in compliance with his request.] 


Sir, ^ No. 42, N. Hanover Stjrei, 

November 14M, 1818. 

Feclino assured of your readiness, at all times, to cor- 
rect any mistaUiiient that may have unintentionally appeared in the 
Edinburgh lleview, 1 can make no doubt you will be nappy, in the 
opportunity oi' your next Number, to explain one that concerns my- 
self. In the Number for November last, I am rc^iresentcd as the 
channel through which the correspondence from St Helena, relative 

t© the State Prisoner there, has been given to the public Phis 

hair been done in very handsome tenns, 1 acknowletlgc ; but as it has 
been done in error, it ought to be set to rights : h\)r thougli the 
Correspondence of Mr O’Meara be addressed to William Fergusson, 
Esquire, it must have been meant for some other person of the same 
name, as I never have had tlic honour of being acquainted in any 
manner with Mr O’Meara, nor held communication with him on any 
subject whatever. ^ 

I have the honour to be. 

Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servant, 


To the Editor of the\ 
Edinburgh Revievs. J 


Wm. Fergusson, 
Inspector of Army Hospitals. 
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AGnicf;i,TyR£» 

The Farmer’s Magazine, Nq* LXXVJ* 

ALGEBRA. 

Essays on the Combinatorial Analysis ; sho\ring its application to 
the most useful and interesting Problems of Algebra, in the Multi- 
plication, Division, Extraction of Roots, &c> By Peter Nicholson. 
8vo. 1 6's. 

Tlie First Principles of Algebra, designed for the Use of Students. 
By T. W. C. Edwards, M. A. Posf 8vo. 6s. boards. 

The same on Fine Post Paper. 7s. 

AIITS, FINE. ■ 

British Gallery of Pictures, First Series. By W. Yotlcy Esq- 
F. S. A. No. LXIV. 4to, 10s. 6d.; folio, 1/. Is. 

Elements of Anatomy, designed for the Use of Students in tlie 
Fine Arts. By J. B. Sharpe. Royal 8vo. 10s. 

A History of the Rise and Progress of' Music, theoretical and 
Practical. By (t. Jones. 15s. plain Plates; 1/. Is. coloured. 

The Fables of jEsop and others, with Designs on Wood. By 
Thomas Bewick. 8vo, 15s.; Royal 8yo, 1/. Is.; Imperial 8vo, 
1/. 11s. 6d. 

A Likeness of the late Sir Samuel Romilly, engraved by H. Mey- 
er, from a Drawing by T, Maynard. 58. 

A Bust of Shakespeare, copied from the Monumental Bust at Strat- 
; also another, as a Companion, of Camden, from the Monu- 
ment in W\'stminstcr Abbey ; a third of Ben Jonson, all under the 
direction of Mr Britton. 

Useful Hints on Drawing and Painting, intended to facilitate the 
Improvement of young Persons. By J, C. Burgess. 

ilaken ell’s Views in Italy, No. 2. 

Italian Scenery from Drawings. By E. D. Batty- No. 4. 4to. 

A Collectioii of 3S Old Wood Cuts, illustrative of the New Tes- 
tament. 4to. 12s. 

ASTRONOMY. 

An Elementary Treatise on Astronomy, vol. 11. ; containing Phy- 
sical Astronomy. By Robert Woodhouse, A. M- F. R. S. iSs. 

A Perpetual Key to the Almanacks ; containing an Account of the 
Fasts, Festivals, Saints’ Days, and other holidays in the Kaleudar, and 
an Explanation of the Astronomical and Chronological IVrins. By 
James Bannantine. The whole corrected and improved, with an ori- 
ginal Table of the Constellations, tiieir Names and Origin, and the 
Number and Magnitude of the Stars which compose them, Ac. By 
Jolm Irving Maxwell, of the Inner Temple. 2s. 6d, 
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BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs of the Public and Private Life of John Howard the Phi- 
lanthropist ; compiled from his Private Diary and Letters, the Jour- 
nals of his confidential Attcndart, drc. &c. By James B. Brown Esq. 
4?to. 2/1 •5s. 

A New Edition of President Edwards’s Life of the late Rev. Da- 
vid Brainard, Missionary to the Indians from tlie Society in Scot- 
land for Propagating Christian Knowledge. 8vo. 12s. 

Memoirs of the late Lieutenant-General Sir .Fames Leith, G. C. B. 
with a Precis of some the most remarkable Events of the Peninsular 
War, By a British Officer. 8s. 

An Octavo Edition of the Life of Sir Joshuo Re 3 molds. By James 
Northcote Esq., R. A. 2 vol. With Portraits and other Plates. 218. 

BOTANY. 

Fuci, or coloured Figures and Descriptions of the Plants referred 
by Botanists, Ac. to the Geniis Fucus. By Dawson Turner Esq., 
A. M. F. R. S. & L. S. No. XLV. 4to. 78. 6d. 

* A System of Physiological Botany. By the Rev. P. Keith. 8vo. 
26s. 

rirEMisTRY. 

A Treatise on the General Principles of Chemical Analysis, trans- 
lated from the French of L. J. Thenard. By Arnold Merrick. 8vo. 

A System of Chemistry. By John Murray, M. D. Fourth Edi- 
tion. 4 vol. 2/. 12s. 6d. 

^LAkSSICS. 

The Tragedies of Sdphocles, translated from tlie Greek, with 
Notes. By George Adams. 8yo. 12s. 

COMMERCE. 

The American Negociator ; consisting of Tables of Exchange of 
the United States, calculated from one cent, up to one thousand dol- 
lars, and equated with the Currencies of Great Britain, Ireland, Fradcer 
&c. By the Editor of Mortimer’s Dictionary. 18mo. 4 s. 

DRAMA. 

A History of the London Theatres, containing an Annual Regis- 
ter of New Pieces, Revivals, Pantomimes, &c. from the year 179.5 
to 1817 inclusive. By W. C, Oulton, 3 vol. 

EDUCATION. 

A Greek Tree, or Skeleton of Verbs ; demonstrating the De- 
pendencies of their several Parts, Ac. By Mr John Tilt of Brighton. 
5s. 

A Critical Grammar of the French and English Languages, with 
Tabular Elucidations : Calculated to aid the Euglirii Student in the 
acquirement of the niceties of the French I.anguagc, and to give 
the French Scholar a Knowledge of the English Tongue. By W. 
Hodgson. 12mo. 9s. 

A Treatise on the Pronunciation of the French Language. By 
P. J. Bckaert, Member of the University of Paris. 

The Barrister, or Strictures on the Education proper for the Bar. 
12mo. 68. 
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A New Theoretical Grammar of the French Language, with Ex- 
ercises. By C. Gros. l^mo. 5s. 

A Key to the laicst Edition of Dr Hutton’s Course of Ma hema- 
tics, in three Volumes. By Daniel fowling, Master of tlio Aeaile- 
niic Institution, Highgate. «Svo. ft, 4 s. 

By the same Author, An Improved System ol Arithmetic, for the 
Use of Schools and the Counting-house, li^mo. Part I. 3 s. 6 d. 

ETYMOLOGY. 

Antiquitfitcs Curiosx : the Etynioioey of many remarkable Old 
Sayings, Pro verbs, &c. explained. By Jos. Tailor. FooLseq) 8 vo. 
5s. 

Observations Introductory to a Work on English Etymology. By 
J. Thomson, M. A. S. Svo. Ss. Gd. 

JIISTOIIY. 

Naval C 3 ironolog 3 ^ of Great Britain, or an Historical Account of 
Maritime Events, with Engraving^. By J. Kalfe. Ikirt IV. Svo. 
10 s. (id. 

Letters on I’l’cncli IIistort% from the earJicrt Period to the Battle 
of Vr iiterioo,’ and llecstabiishmcnt of the House of Bouibon: lor 
the Use Of Schools. By J. Bigland. PJmo. 6 s. 

Memorials; or the Memorable Things tiiat Icil out within t!iis 
Islmid of Britain from 1638 to IGSI. By titc Rev, Mr llohert Law, 
Edited from the Manuscript by Charles Kirkpatrick Shaipf, Esq. 
In 4to. b'js. 

Annals of Aberdeen, from the Reign of King William the Lion, 
to the End of tlie Year LSIB; witli an Account of the City, Cathe- 
dral, tmd University of Old Abeidcen. By William Kennedy, Esq. 
Advocate, Aberdeen. In 2 vol. 4 to. 4 /. 4 s. 

Tableau Historique et Politique do PJalte, et de ses Hiibitans, de- 
. puis les temps les plus reeules jusqifii la reunion dc cclte Isle a la 
‘^'^rande Bretagne, Par F. A. de Christoplioro Davalos. Svo. 7s. 
An Universal History, in twenty-four Books ; translated from the 
German of ^John Von Muller. 3 vol. Svo. 1 /. 16s. 

Relation dcs Operations Militaires, qui ont cu lieu en France, et 
en Belgique, pendant les cent jours ; ecrite de St Helena. Par Le 
General Gourgaud. Svo. 10 s. 6 d. 

History of the Reformation in Scotland ; witli an Introductory 
Book, and an Appendix. By George Cook, D.D. Minister of Lau- 
rencekirk, and Author of an Illustration of the General Evidence 
establishing the Reality of Christ’s Resurrection. 3 vol. 8 vo. Se- 
cond Edition. 1 /. 11 s. Gd. boards. 

LAW. 

A Practical Treatise on Life Annuities ; including the Annuity 
Acts of tJie Seventeenth and Fifty-third Geo. III. ; also, a S 3 iiopsis 
of all the principal Adjudged Cases under the lirst A.ct, together 
with select modern and useful Precedents, &c. By Frederick Bianey. 
Svo. 7s. Gd. 

Original Precedents in Conveyandng; with Notes, critical and 
explanatory, and concise Directions for drawing or settling C 04 - 
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v^yui\cc » ; tlie whole being the result of actual practice. By J. H. 
Prince. I'2s. (>(1. 

A Treatise oa tlio Principles and Practice of the Court of Chan- 
cery, By H? ary Maddock, Es|i. Barrister at Law. 2 vol. Royal 

8 VO. 2''. 6k. 

Uef)oriK of Cas(?s argued and determined in the Court of Exchc- 
cjiicr. By Alexander Ansfruther, Esq. voL Royal 8vo. 2/. 5s- 

The Law ol’ Carriers, innkeepers. Warehousemen, and other De- 
po'^itories of (hjodh for Mire.^ By Henry Jeremy, Esq. of the Mid- 
dle Tom pie. Svo. 7s. 

'Ihe Laws ol‘ the Legislature of the Island of Antigua, consisting 
of the Acts p:issvd from 26th May 180L to 13tli June 1817 ; with 
an Analytical Table, and a copious digested Index. 

Bcpnrfs of ("a:-es argiu'd and determined in the Court of Common 
Picas and Exchequer (Jiambers. By J. B. Moore. Vol. I. Part 4-. 
Royal 8vo. 5 s. * 

A Praelical 'freaLiso on the Law, relative to the Foreign and Do- 
liKstic Commerce of (iroat Britain. By J. Chitty, Esq. 2 vol. 
Rt)yul ^'vo. 6/, ‘{k. 

A Practical Treatise on the Criminal Law: adapted to the use of 
th»‘ profession, niagistrales, and [>rivate gentlemen. By Jos. Chitty, 
E>q. 4 vol. Royal 8 VO. 4/. 4s. 

Reports of Cases tried in the Jury Court, from the Institution of 
the Couit iji 1815, to the sittings at Edinburgh, ending in July 1818. 
By Josojili Murray, Esq, Advocate. 8vo. ISs. 

Comment aril s on the Laws of Scotland, and on the Principles of 
Mercantile Jurisprudence. Third edition. By George Joseph Bel!, 
Esq. Advocate. Vol, II, 4to. 2/. 2s. 

An Abridgment of all tlie Statutes now in force, relating to iho 
Revenue of Excise in Great Britain, methodically arranged and al- 
phabeticaliy digested, 'fhe Third Edition. Revised and broughC^ 
donn It) the eijd of the Scs.sion of Parliament J818. By James 
Hnie, Collector of Excise, One Ifirgc vol, Svo. M, 5s. 

'Iho 'JVial of Andrew M^Kinlay before the High Court of Justi- 
ciary ut Edinburgli on the 26th of July 1817, for administering un- 
lawful o itlis; will) thf‘ nrteredent proceedings against William Ed- 
gar, John Keith, and Andrew M'KinJay ; taken in short-hand. By 
John Dow, Ivq. W. 8. I 6k. 

A Cienerui Catalogue of Jatw Books, with their dates and prices. 
Fifili Ediritm, corrected and enlarged. By Joseph Butterworth & 
Son. Duodecimo. 4s. boards. 

MATilEMATJCS. 

The Key to Mr Reynard’s (ieometrin Legitirna, which contains 
between three and ibur hundred solutions, and illustrated^ with, two 
hundred and forty copperplate* diagrams, 9s. 

MliDlCI \K, e»UKGJi;KY. &C, 

A Letter to the Governor- of Bctlilem Hospital, containing an ac- 
count of their uuinag* n^ut of tiia'i i ^titution for the last twenty 
years. By John Ilasiam, M. D. bvo. 2s. Rd. 
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The Edinbui*gh Medical and Surgical Journal. No. LVIII. lie- 
iiig ihe first number f a new series^ on an improved and enlarged plan* 
8 VO. 4 s. 

Minutes of Cases of Cancer luccessfiilly treated by tlie New 
Mode of Pressure. Part the Second ; wiih soi . * observarions on 
the nature of the Disease, as well as the method of Practice. By 
Samuel Young. 9s. 

Storeoplea ; or, The Defence of the Horse’s Foot considered. By 
Bracy Clarke. 4to. 10s. 6d. ^ 

An Introductory Lecture, ns delivered in 1816, at tlic Royal Dis- 
pensary for Diseases of the Ear. By T. H. Curtis. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

Pathological and ISurgical Observations o|i the Diseases of the 
Joints. By E. C. Brodie. 8vo. I Os. 6d. 

Ayre’s Observations on Marasmus. 8vo. 7s. 

Quarterly Journal of Foreign Medicine. No. I. 8vo. 3s. 6d. 

Results of an Investigation respecting Epidemic and Pestilential 
Diseases, including Researches in the I^evant concerning the Plague. 
By Charles Maclean, M. D. Royal Svo. 2/. 2s. 

A Manual of X^ractical Anatomy, fur the ussc of Students engaged 
in Dissections. By Edward Stanley, Assist ant- Surgeon and Dc- 
nioristralor of Anotoniy at St Bartholomew’s Hospital. 12mo. 9s* 

Practical Bescarclies on the Nature, Cure, and Prevention of 
Gout. By James Johnson. 8vo. 5h. 6d. 

A Succinct Account of the Contagious Fever of this Country, as 
exemplified in the Epidemic now prevailing in Londo)i. By Tho- 
mas iWeman, M. D. &c. 8vo. 6s. 

Directions for |he Treatment of Persons who have taken Poison, 
and hose in a State of Suspended Animation. By M, P, Ortilu. 12mo. 

Surgical Essays. By Aslley Cooper, F. R. S. with tiiirteen en-i 
gravings. Part I. iOs. 6d. 

Practical Observations on Fever, Dysentery, and Liver Complaints, 
as they occur amongst the European troi»ps in India ; with Intiodue- 
tory Remarks on the disadvaulages of selecting Boys for Indian Ser- 
vice. Illustrated by numerous 'i abies and Cases. By George Bal- 
lingall, Esq. Surgeon to his Majesty's Thirty* third Regiment of Foot. 
Svo. 9s. 

Outlines of Comparative Anatomy. By Andrew Fyfe. In Svo. 
lOs. 6d. 

An Inquiry into the Influence of Situation on Pulmonary Consump- 
tion ; and on the Duration of life : Illustrated by Statistical Reports. 
By J. G. Mansford. 8vo. 5s. 

Observations on tlwj Exti action of the Placenta. By Jas. Mur- 
doch, M.D. Svo. Is. 6d. 

Obseryattons on the Symptoms and Specifle Distinctions of Vene- 
real Diseases, interspersed with Hints for the more eflectuui prosecu- 
tion of the present Inquiry into the Uses and Abuses of Mercury in 
tlieir treatment. By R. Cariiuchael. Svo. 9s. 

The Edinburgh Dispensatory. A New Edition. Svo. 13s. 

Au Account of some Experiments made witli the V'apjur of Boil- 
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fng Tar in the cure of Pulmonary Consu'nnsion. By A. Crichton, 
]M.D. I’s. 6d. 

E*^s:i\s on tlie Morbid Ar.rilom}* of the J Iiurian Eye. I/iitdraied 
hif Coloh’-'cd Kfit^rax’^ir'ra, Hy Jat^os Wardioj), Ed. Vol. II. 

Royal 8vo. 1/. .5s. 

^:^sc^iLLA\^•s. 

The Emigrant’s Ciuidu u> the linited .Sfatos of America, Econo- 
mical And Political. By llobt. TIolditch, E.'(j. 4s. (id. 

An Account of tlie t hari^thle Duniilions to places nithin the 
county of Berut’. By 1'. C. ihiny, Esc*. 8vo, LN..(>d. 

Cunninj^ham’s Caution to Continental Travellers. PJmo. fis. Gd- 

A Work cm the C)rif»iii of Carriajres and Vehicle Vy .F. C. Go- 
sizrot, of Munich, with 101* Engravings, represent iho various ve- 
hicles used by the Greeks and Romans, in two vol. ito. 

Facts and Ohscrvfitions towards forming a New Tlieory of tlie 
Eartli. By William Knight, LL.t). Belfast. 1 vol. 8vo. 9s. 

The Fanner’s Account Book, and Daily Journal. For six months, 
<)S. (id. For twelve months, 128. 

A Translation of Nine of the most Eashionable Quadrilles, consist- 
ing of fifty French country dances, as pciformed in England and 
Scotland; with Explanatory Notes: To wliich arc prefixed, a few 
^)bservations on the Style, etc. of the Quadrille, the English Country 
Dance, and the Scots Reel. By Barclay Dun, teacher of dancing. 4*?. 

Letter to his Majesty’s Sheri Ifs-depute in Scotland, recommending 
the establishment of Four National Asylums for the reception of 
Criminal and Pauper Lunatics. By Andrew Duncan, senior, M. D. 

P. 3s. 

Seneca s Morals ; by way of Abstract : To which is added, a Dis- 
couree under the title of An After-thouglit. By Sir K oger L’ Estrange, 
Knight. 8vo. lOs. (id. 

Laskey’s Description of the Napoleon Mint Medals. Royal 8\^. 
18s. 

Naval Chronology of Great Britain. By J. Ralph, 8vo. iOs. (id. 

A I.ctter from Sir Robert Wilson to his (’onsthiicnts, in Refuta- 
tion of u Charge of having dcsj)ntched a False Repoit of a Victory 
when in Spain, contained in the I'jst (Juartcriy Beview. Is. 6'd. 

Encyclopaedia Edinensis, Voi. ll. Pait IV. 8s. 

Supplement to the Encydopa’dia Brirannica. IMitcd by Maevey 
Napier, Esq. F.ILS. Lond. and Edinb. With numerous Engrav- 
ings, Vol. in. Part II. 4 to* i/. 5s. 

The Edinburgh Gazetteer, or Geograj»tiical Dictionary, Vol. II. 
Part IT. 8 VO. 9s. 

Correspondance inoditc de I’Abbe Ford. Chilian! avee Madame 
cVEpinay, le Baron d’ilolbacli, Grimm, I'Cc. ])ci)(Uuit Ics aniiees J765 
a 1781 ; avccune notice sur la vie et lis oii\ rages de Galiaiii, par feu 
M. Ch’nguenc, et des Notes. 2 vid. 8vo. Jns. 

Cursory Remarks on Wheel Carriages. By John (’ook. Second 
Part. 8vo, 5s. (Id. 

Adum»’s Elements of the Ellipse, togethe r with the Radii of Cur- 
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vature, ^c. relafinjj to the Curve, and of Ccutripetal and Centrifugal 
Forces in Elliptical Orbits, &c. 8vo- F2s. 

Mr Canning’s Speccitin the House of Commons, March 1 J, 1S1S> 
upon the third reading of the IndeHirtity Bill. 8vo. Is. 

A Letter to Sir William Scott, in answer Mr Brougham’s Let- 
ter to Sir Samuel Honutly on the Abuse of Cberities. Svo. 8s. 

The Einigraiit hiv>t Ouide, or the most recent and iiuporiunt in- 
ibrnuition respecting the United States. By John Knight. Svo, 
J s. f5d. • 

Important Extracts from original recent TiCttcrs, v. rittcu by Eng- 
li^jb Eniigrarits in the l-iiitod States, to their friends in Engl uid. By 
John Knight. Svo. Is, Oil. 

Slcotches of the Philosophy of Lift'. By Sir 'F. Cli.irljii Morgan, 
M. D. Svo. 

Oiil lines of Moral Philosophy, /or the use of stiulents in t])e Lhu- 
vciaity of E(iijd)nrgl!. By Dugald Stewart, E-'^ip i'oiirtli edition. Ssv 

NOVELS. 

Lionel, or the Last of the i'evenseys. 8 vol. ILhno. I/. Is. 

'J he Veiled Ih oteclrcss, or the Aiysterious Mother. By Mrs Mcelv\ 
5 vol. ]/. 7*^. ai 

Saint Patrick ; a National Tale of the Fifth Century. By an An- 
tiquary. Jn 8 vol. P2i>io. 1/. Is. 

Coquetry, a Novel. 8 vol. P2mo. 1/. Is. 

The Cumberland Cottager; a Story, founded on faclfi. By Misit 
Broderick. 8 vol. ]2mo. IGs. 8d. 

The Englishman in Paris; a Satirical Novel ; with sketches of the 
most remarkable Characters, fasliio lable and uniashionable, tliathave 
recently visited that celebrated capital. In 8 vol. l/. Is. 

Florence Macarthy; an Irish 'I ale. By Latly ^lorgan, author of 
tVance, O'Donnell, &c. I- vol, 28s. 

My <)jd Cousin, or a Peep into Cochin (’hina; a Novel. By the 
author of Jlomantic Fact<, 8 vol. ]2mo. J(is. (id. 

The East of St Magda It ne; a Novel. By Aiiiia Maria Porter. 
3 vol. 1/. Is. 

Nightmare Abbev. By tlic author of Headlong Hall. 12mo. 
6s. Gd, 

Bram])l(.ton Hall. 12mo. 8s. 6d. 

Campbell; or the Scottish Probationer; a Novel. 8 vol. 1/. If. 

I'OETEY. 

llevcnge Defeated apd Seil-PuiiisJied ; a Dramatic Poem. 8vo. 
2s. Gd. 

An E!('gy on the iamented Death ol* Sir S. Romilly. By the llev. 
Thomas Beck. Gd. 

Warwick Castle ; a Tale : with miuor Poems. By W. It. Bed- 
ford, B. A. of University College, Oxford. 

Sensibility ; The Stranger ; and otlicr Poems. By W. C. Harvey. 

llie Anglo-Cumbrian ; a Poem, in four cantos. By M. LiiiAvood. 
Svo. os, 

Cubbiiis's Pilgrim's I'atcj a Poem- 12mo. 48. Gd. 
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Poi tical Rhapsodies. By J. B. Fisher. Svo. 7s. 

Tilt* Minstrel of the Glen, and other Poems. By H. Stehhing. 
8vn. 7s. 6d. 

l^oetry and Tales in Verse. By*‘Mrs yEnias Lamont. Foolsc. Svo. 

()S. 

Johnny Newcome in tlie Xavy ; a Poem, in lour Cantos, with 
Notes. Part I. Svo. '/s. 6d. 

Poems. By iMrs Brooke. 12mo. 7s. 

Kleist’s Vernal Seasons ; a l^oeni, alter the manner of Thomson. 
Secoiid Edition, translated from the German. Svo. Js. 6d. 

iSanior, Lord of the Bright City; an Heroic Poem. By tlie Rev. 
S. II. Milinan, (!vc. Svo. 

Bowen’s Kenilworth Casllc, and other Poems. Svo. 5s. (v\. 

Tile Immortality of the Soul, and other Poems. By Thom is 
Thomson. , 

Emily, and other Poems. By Thomas Brown, M.I>. Professor 
of Moral Pliilosgphy in the ITniversity of Edinburgli. Second Edi- 
tion. Foolsc. Svo. 7s. boards. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

ICxtraordinary Red Book; containing a detailed List of all the 
Places, Pen^ions, Sinecures^ &c. Svo. 

A Letter to H. Brougham, Esq. M.P. in reply to the Strictures 
on Winchester College, By the Rev. L. Clarke. Svo, 2s. 6d. 

Lieutenant-General Thornton’s ISpeech in the House of Commons, 
on his Motion to llep(‘al the Declaration against the Belief of Tran- 
sub^tal)tialio4l. Royal Svo. (is. 

An Essay on Money. By C. U. Princep, Esq. 

A Letter adch'CJ'Sed to the Proprietors of the Bank of England, 
on the Division of the Surplus Profits of that Corporation, ily C. 
Arnot, Solicitor. 

An Inquiry into the Nature and Origin of Public W/?altIi, and 
into the Means and Causes of its liiciease. Second Edition, vwth 
-Considerable Additions. By th^ Earl of Lauderdale. Svo. 

TKF.OLOOY. 

The Spirit of the (lospel, or the Four Evangelists elucidated by 
Explanatory Observations, Historical References, and Misceilaneoils 
Illustrations. By the Rev. Win. Stephen Gilly, M.A. Rector of 
North Fambridge, Essex. Svo. 10s. 

Sermons on Various Subjects. By Samuel Seabury, Bishop of 
Connecticut. 2 vul. Svo. 18s. 

Tlie Scripture Testimony to the Messiah. Bj^ John Pye Smith, 
D.D. Svo. 1 is. 

Ministerial Caution, or the Concern of the Faithful Servants of 
Christ for tlie Credit and Success of their Ministry. A Sermon 
preached at the opening of the General Associate Synod, Edinburgh, 
6th Getober 1818. By Wiiiiam M'Ewen, Minister of the Gospel, 
Howgate. Is. 

Discourses on Various Subjects. By the Rev. Sir Jolin Head, 
Bart. A.M. Svo. I 
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Sermons in which the Connexion is traced between a Belief of the 
Truth of Revelation, and the Character, Comfort, and Prospects of 
Christians. By the Rev. M. Jackson. 8vo. Pis. 

Remarks upon the Service of tllb Church of England, respecting 
Baptism and tlie Office of Burial. 12mo. 2s. Cd. 

The Conversion of the World, or the Claims of Six Hundred 
Millions of Heathen, and the Ability and Duty of the Churches re- 
specting them. By the Rev. G. Hall and S. NcmtH, American Mis- 
sionaries at Bombay. 8vo. Is. 6d. • 

Scripture Testimony to the Messiah, including a careful examina- 
tion of the Kev. T. Belsham’s Calm Inquiries, and of the otlier prin- 
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Art. I. t. Vita apohiietica della Santa Mnnoria dri Sommo 
Ptmtijice Pi 0 VI, Pelle^^rino AjqmtuUah Soleta, 4-to# 

2, Mhnoires du Pmtijieat de Pie T/, pour servir d I* I list oire 
du Gom^ernement EccleMsfKpic^ pendant Ics pi'cmm'cs annees 
de la Revolution. Lion, 1817. 

^HF. life of Pius VI. is the most intcrostiiirr wliicli the history 
of the Popes has affonletl in modern times: But we can- 
not say much for either of the publications into which it is here 
digested. The Ilalinit biographer we ttike to be a subject of 
Austria, — from the great caution he has used to conceal his name, 
and to publish liis apology beyond the limits of its territory: — 
for that government, since the restoration of its Italian domi- 
nions, has been as jealous of the Popes, and of the liberty of the 
press, as Napoleon hiinself. In substance, the work is rather 
more of a panegyric than an apology. The author wishes to 
represent his hero as a saint: and accordingly dwells chiefly on 
his later years, and the afflictions and humiliations winch dark- 
ened his closing scene. In spite of this pathetic contrivance, 
however, cunning readers will probably conclude, that there 
must have been great faults in a reign, the details of which an 
apologist finds it thus advisable to sujipress. 

The French w^ork is little more than a new and castigated 
edition of the Mhioires Secret ea de la Vie de Pie Vl.y published 
at Paris in 1798, for the laudable purpose of exposing the cor- 
ruptions, and recommending the .siibvei’sion of the Papal go- 
vernment. It was reprinted, with some slight alterations, and 
probably with the same views, in 1807; but now that this ob- 
ject has been abaiidoneil, the changes arc much more consider- 
able, and the work has assumed a more literary and less ambi- 
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lions clinractor ; most of tlio calumnies against the Pope, and all 
lln* iiuleeoiil jokes on the rites of his religion arc retrenched, 
and tlieir pkices filled with sonic toleriihly free stories of gay 
ladies and amorous eecicsiastirs: which will probably answer 
nearly as well in jironioling the sale of the work, but assuredly 
uiil neitlier add to the dignit}', the morality, or the authentic 
materials of History. 

Wc shall not attempt, therefore, to give any abstract of either 
of the publications before hr; but sliall endeavour, from other 
and more anthentic sources of information, to which wc happen 
to have access, to lay before our readers a short sumniarv of the 
long life of Pius \ I., and to determine in what degree the po- 
licy wliicii he pursued can be held to have contributed to thi-'C 
great and disastrous events which signalized the later years of 
his l^mtificate. • 

Angiolo Praschi, born about 1720 , was the last male repre- 
sentative ol a noble lamily in Cesena, the ruin of whose fortunes 
drov(‘ him in (virly youth from tlie place of his nativitv, — which 
he never revisited till after his elevation to the Popedom. He fol- 
lowed tljo profession of the law for some years in Rome, with no 
very brilliimt success, but with more reputation for subtlety 
than elocjuencc. He was at last created a Prelate by the Car- 
dinal Rc/zonico, ncplicw of the reigning Pope Clement XIII., — 
a barren and nominal dignity, and chiefly of value as designat- 
ing those who are intended for more substantial prcfermenl. 
The Pope had ii taste for magnificence, and his nephews a strong 
desire to make their fortunes. Braschi was first employed as an 
architect — and afterwards made ( irand Treasurer to the Clmrcli. 
He hud some skill in architcctiir . but none in finance; and plit 
luinselt into the hands of certain great bankers — a class of per- 
sons wlio never fail to ])rospcr when a state is in want of monev. 
On the accession ol Clement XIV. (Ganganclli)^ the treasurer 
^yas suddenly called to account ; and though he contrived, by 
the help of Cxiovaiietti, to <lisguisc his mismanagement under a 
formidable array of ciphers and calculations, he was immediately 
dismissed with more than usual harshness. The new Pope, 
however, could not help making him a Cardinal ; this being a 
reward, it seems, to which all Avho have served in the oflice of 
Treasurer are legally entitled. Fortunately for corruption and 
Incapacity, it is a settled maxim at Rome, that to impeach any 
of the high functionaries of that government, would be to impeach 
the infallibilUy which is known to belong to its great head, and 
would consequently throw discredit on tlic inspired wisdom of all 
tlic successors ot St Peter. Ganganelli showed his displeasure, 
however, by aw'arding a very scanty pension to tlie new Cardinal, 
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wlioso poverty was only made more coiKpIciioiis by the dignity 
of Ills rank, and wliosc a(Mnal insignilicance was only cheered by 
dreams of his future greatness. The ex-treasnrer was capable^ 
of gratitude, and was fortunate chough to inspire it. A person 
of tile name of Gnudi, hail acquired great Wwilth under fiis pa- 
tronage, and now ministered to his necessities ; a liberality, (^f 
Avhich lie never cc'ased to reap the fruits during tlic long pimti- 
licate of his now nccivssitous master. 

In nifidern as well as in antient Komc, the afTectation of im- 
becility is often tlie mask of the most dctennir.eil ambition; 
and ]>re.schi, in that mother-hmd of intrigue, appears to have 
acted on the mcxhil of the (’hler Brutus. Without counteideit- 
ing absolute incapacity, he held out the appearance of the most 
contented and nnpretending mediocrity. He passed liis time 
with persons of irrepronchalile morals and inferior talents; and, 
without aficeting any austerity or zeal for religion, di'-jilayed in 
all his coiiduet a quiet submission to its authority. He nci- 
tiier sought to distingnisli himself by a passion for literature 
like Lambortini, nor for the arts like Rczzonico, nor for the li- 
berality of his philosoplilcal opinions like Ganganelli. His po- 
verty, anil die sii'qilieity of his life, disarmed all suspicions of 
his ainhitions designs ; and while his friends prcdlctcnl nothing 
I’or him but a life of quiet insignificance, his more aspiring bre- 
tliivn either overloel.ed him in silent contemjit, or reckoned 
upon him as a safe and pliant auxiliary in their own struggles 
for distinction. The death of Ganganelli in 1775, and the |)ro- 
ceedings of that Conclave which raised him to the I'opedoin, 
coutrauj to the Lvisht's nud iidentioiis of most of its memhevs^ at 
once disclosed tlie objects and the fruits of this long dissimula- 
tion. 

We do not presume to explain the whole mechanisin of that 
complicated and mysterious process hy which Cardinals hatch 
a new Pojie, — as tin* hive, upon the demise of their sovereign, 
lialch a new queen bee. But some particulars, not altogether 
imiiiteresling, may be mentioned. The number of Cardinals is 
generally about seventy — seldom more than two or three under 
or over. Of these tlie greater part are altogether insignificant 
and passive, and mere tools in tlie hands of a few activi* leaders. 
These enicieiit jicrsons again arc generally divided, when a Con- 
clave is held, into two regular factions or parties ; the one con- 
sisting of those who had held office in the time of the last Pope, 
— the odna- of those who had been raised into consc(|Ucnce by his 
immediate predecessor; ibr as Popes arc generally elected in 
advanced life, their partisans survive them for a long time, and 
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acfjnirc, by experience ami management, an Influence quite 
I'qiiJil to that wliicli belongs to llie recent poss(?ssors of autho- 
rity- A thin! interest in conclaves, and often the most consider- 
able of any, is tlmt of the Koi\ign Cardinals, who represent the 
political views of the Catholic States to wliich they respectively 
belong. Since the iniddh^ of the I6th century, when the over- 
bearing supremacy of the II(»ly Sec first began to be ques- 
tioned, the Catholic j)o\vers have commonly insisted on the 
papal election being made , *011 the principle of the bidaiicc of 
power, — and France, Spain and Portugal have always claim- 
ed, ami exercised, the power of interposing with an absolute 
Vi'to against any individual nomination. It is enougJi to ex- 
clude any candldaie, that the representative of any ot those 
powers shall announce, II mio Re uoii lo intoh\ Austria substan- 
tially enjoys the same right, tliough it is not formally recog- 
nised, Since the lime of Adrian V'’!., who was obtruded by 
diaries V., all the Popes have been Italians. The Cardinals, 
who are all settled in that country, are r(*solule not to give 
themselves a forc'ign master; — and the States that must other- 
wise contend for (he preference, arc generally content w^ith the 
compromise. The only other general })rinciplc seems to be, 
that the choice shall I’all on one with talent enough to save the 
ofliee from degradation and abuse, — but not of that command- 
ing genius tliat w iuld defy control, or disdain assistance. — 
Constitutionally, the Fope is a very absolute sovereign ; but, iu 
practice, he is generally but the head of an Oligarchy. 

In 1775, the great (juestion in the Catholic Church was the 
restoration or conliiuual suppression of the Jesuits. That ex- 
traordinary Ixaly had no doiii? become formidable to the Holy 
bee itself; — but, on the whole, it was the decided wish, as well 
as the manih'st interest ol the Church, to restore them. They 
had been by far the most powerful champions of the Catholic 
faith, and had done the most to restore it to its antient influ- 
ence and splendour ; — wJiilc no small part of the great wealth 
which they collected in the cities of Eurojic, and their great 
c‘5tablishinents in Asia and America, found its way to Rome, 
and helped to maintain the pomp of the Vatican, as well as to 
gratify the ciqiidity of the more powerful Cardinals. On tlic 
Ollier hand, all the temporal princes of Europe insisted on their 
suppression ; and (laiiganclli, probably reaillccting the exam- 
ple of our Henry VIII., had thought it prudent to comply. — 
He was now no more ; — and it w'as the great object of the Ca- 
tholic sovereigns to prevent him from being succeeded by one 
of greater ente rprise and resolution ; — while all those who shared 
ill ilio devoted and insatiable ambition of the prieslliood, \vcr<^ 
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anxious above all things for the restoration of this dominant 
order. It was by availing himself of the eagtM ncss of these (wo 
parties, and being false to them both, that Braschi became 
Pius VI. • 

I'he Cardinal Rezzoniro, his first patron, as the great ad- 
vocate of the Jesuits; — and knowing the secret ainhilion and 
boldness of Braschi*s character, privately proposed to use his 
great influence in raising him to the Pontificate, providt'd he 
would rescind the act of their siip*pression. 'J'lie proposition 
was accepted; and their manfruvres were begun with jdl those 
refinements of duplicity which havt' so long distinguished tlie 
policy of Italian intriguers. 'Hie night belbre llie Conclave was 
assembled, Brasclii, by the advice of his patron, went secretly 
to the ambassadors of all ilie Catholic sovereigns then in Rome; 
and after frightening tliem with stories f)f lu-z/onico's zeal for 
the Jesuits, which was sufficiently well known, and of the ef- 
forts lie would make to get himself elected, assured them, dial 
if they w'ould give their aid and influence to liimsoHi lie would 
iindert'ikc for evi'i* to defeat the schemes of Rezzonico and all 
his adherents. 'I'heir Excellencies knew^ loo little of the real 
character of their visitor, to think this the most feasible \\i\y to 
effect the object in view: but had no hesitation in promising, 
that their re/ and their inlhience should he emjiloyed in su))- 
port of that party wliich was most able ami willing to keej) down 
the olmoxious order. 

After tlie Conclave is once assembled, its mcrnbei s can liold 
no avowed communication watli the external world, till the 
great work of election is concliide<l; — nor is it easy to learn 
with precision what takes place during their long seclusion. 
It is known, however, that as the concurrence of a certain 
number is indispensalily necessary, and all the suffrages are 
given in scaled writing^;, it i>. usual for the opposite partu's mu- 
tually to try their strength, and to mask their own designs, or 
penetrate those of their opponents, by a long serir‘s of lenlative 
or preparatory ''lections, in which the prctendovl favourites arc 
always so multiplied, as that none shall have any chance of u- 
niting the requisite number of voters, while, at the same tiim*, 
something may be learned or concealed by the diflerent com- 
binations which are exliibited in their re'^iilts. These, which 
take place every morning, are dcfiomiiiated, proforma^ elections; 
and the voles given in them arc said to be in honarem. Brasehi, 
as an insignificant and unlikely person, al first received many 
of these contemptuous compliments. At last, Rezzoiiico began 
lo raise him to importance, by pretending to reveal to his ow^n 
party the secret of his nocturnal visit and alarming engagernenU 
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to the foreign ministers; and hinted, at the same tune, that the 
only safe way to counteract him would he, to raise him, Rezzo- 
nico Jiiinself, to llie envied tiignity. The foreign Cardinals, see- 
ing this strong verification of Hj asclii’s private conuiiunication, 
and considering that lie alone had pledged himself to keep down 
the Jesuits, immediately ollered liiin all their supjiort to avert 
the impending danger ; Avhile Rczzonico was no sooner appriz- 
ed ol their accession, tlian he coiurivetl, late at night, and after 
all danger of communicatioi^ was over, to slip into the hands of 
his own partisans a circular, in whicli lie iiifornied them, ‘ that 
the ingratitude and perfidy of Braschi had disgu'^ted even his 
corruptors, who were aware that they C{>iild never cany through 
the election of a man so abandoned; hut tliat they had fixed 
upon another deserter I'rom their party, whom he could not 
then venture to name, but on ^\hom all tlieir voles would be 
bestowed the morning following. To comileract this new plot, 
it was therefore necessary that lliey should act with caution ; 
anti as Braschi would be abaridoiu'd by liis new iVieuds on ihc 
morrow, and would j)robably liave no votes whatever, the salest 
course, in the mean time, would be for thtan all to give liielr 
.suffrages to him. ’ The votes were accordingly given ; and 
botli parties, acting under this double delusion, were equally 
astonished, when, upon opening the seals, it appeared that 
Braschi liad obtained liis election. Jt is a worthy se(|uel to this 
edifying story, that he jiroved false lo his friend Rczzonico, as 
well as to all the rest — and never took a single step towards (he 
restoration of the beloved Jesuits. 

As soon as the prize was within his rcaeli, and indeed almost 
bcibre, the mask of the dee ' it Cardinal was dropped, and the 
bold and amliitious character of the Bojie was diselosed. The 
night before his election, he occupied liimself in writing two 
long letters, of the most lieautiful penmanship ; — one addressed 
to his sister, instructing her what presents the family should 
make to the new I^ope ; the oilier to the Corporatiim of his na- 
tive t(nvn of Cesena, giving the most minute directions for the 
jetes they were lo give on the elevation of their townsman — and 
even prescribing the cedour and ihe pattern of the dresses in 
which certain poo’r children, who were lo be endowed on the 
occasion, should appear in the procession. It inay easily be 
imagined how a spirit like his would c»Moy the lage and sur- 
prise of the competitors who came to kneel to the new dignity 
they h.i(i thus unwittingly created, — and whom he never conde- 
scended l(» r lise from the painful prostration to whicli tlicy had 
sunk tiumis,. lves. From the first hour of liis elevation, he as- 
sumed tJic tone of ail absolute prince ; and ruled more iiicle- 
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pendcntly of his Cardinals than any otlicr Pupo on i o(*;)r(l. At 
his coronation, they prosonted, acconliiiir to clI^^(>ln, a lieaj) ot* 
flax on a plate of tilver, and, burning it before liiin, exclainuMl, 
Sic transit gloria ^niuidi J A siifilo of contempt v.a^ all his com- 
ment on the lesson. When asked on vhat foolinii; luMviNlied 
liis household to be established; instead of reply iiii*- with the 
aflected lunnility of his predecessors, he answered at o\\vi\ ‘ On 
the fooling of a Sovereign.’ Since the disgnicel’nl nign ol’ 
Alexander VI. and the oppress! vetme ol’ Adrian VI., no i\»p(j 
had ventured to take a name to which tlie mnnl)er i/r inn^t at- 
tach. The well-known lines — 

Sex fits TarqttiniitSy Sextus Nero, Sextus cl istCj 
Semper sub Sextis^ perdita Jfoma /hit — 
deterred tiiose wlio lived b)' superstition from so delyiiig it- 
terrors, liat the new Pope despised all angmy: and boidly 
took the appellation of Pius the Sixih — a L'oldness, of which 
it is amusing to learn, that he bitterly n‘peiited in the days ol 
his disasters and decline. In the mean time, however, he was 
so little (iiuler the inlhicncc of those fears, that lu‘ seantlali/eil 
the whole Catholic world by astvnding the ])apal chair bare- 
headed, and with his liair gloriously powderc'd. The Pop(*s 
our readers must know, never wear wigs ; — but then there was 
a certain sanctilied cap or bonnet, called the Papaliint^ whicli 
formed an indispensable part of their costuwr, Brasclii had 
wmrn a wigwdiile Cardinal, iiiidor which he had cunningly nou- 
rished his hair for this grand exhibition ; — and now uj)[)ea}V(l, 
without Papalina or any tiling else, in the full fri// oL‘ a heaii 
of Louis XWs court. Mis Holiness indeed, tlien in liis h!iy- 
sixth year, was at all times a great admirer ol' his own beauty, 
and very fond of displaying it to advantage. His toilette, of 
course, was copied by all the gay Kcclesi.i>tic.s; and the anti(*iit 
canons, which regulated the priestly vestments, fell into alaim- 
ing neglect. 

Those were follies, no doubt — and not the follies of a lofty 
nature, lint it is not true that they were united in this instance 
with the vices that often attend them. Pius A I. was a coxcomb 
in his dress, but he was not profligate or licentious in his ha- 
bits — nor is there any justice in ascribing to his supposed lenity 
towards vice, that general relaxation ol jirivati* morality, of 
which the age in wliich he lived may so justly be accnsetl. The 
truth is, that luxury, and the corruptions to which it gives birth, 
had by'this time attained such a head in all the ci\ilized parts 
of Europe, that to have affected to tn»at (?very case with rigour, 
would only have iiicreabcd the scandal, without diiniuishing the 
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sin. Tlie destruction of liberty, and the increase of comrrierce, 
had cooperated to produce this evil : — the former, by depriv- 
ing the wealthy and noble of any other occupation or pur .nil 
but that of pleasure; and the hitter, by supplying, in increiscd 
abundance, the means of these fTrutificatioiis. Tlie evil, how- 
ever, will ultimately work its own cure; and has already l)e^im 
it— thoue^h in the roughest and most disastrous manner. The 
idleness and corruption of the great, thus deprived of all wor- 
thy political functions, make^hem at once despicable and odious 
in the eyes of the people; and they seek to punish and degrade 
them by sanguinary insurrections and iiisarje projects of reform. 
The profligacy of the Regency, and the reign ol l.<niis XV., 
was the true efiicicnl cause of the Frencli Revolution; and 
Pins VI. , by preventing the disclosun* of similar iniquities among 
the Roman dignitaries, must be considered as having retardetl, 
rather than accelerated, a similar catastrophe in Italy. It may 
be right, however, to explain upon what these imputations were 
founded. 

There have long been at Rome two magistrates calletl the 
Viem io and the Vicirc^cntr^ who exercise the office of censors, 
and have power to call before them all individuals of either sex 
whose conduct gives occasion to scandal. In a country govern- 
ed by men who are not allowed to marry, it is eti.sy to conceive 
that such oflicers must have something to do — and Fiu.s judged 
rightly that the public discussion of such matters must do more 
liarm than good to society. He kiuwv also, that the [mwers of 
these censors were often shamefully abused. lie felt, in short, 
that the iii.stitution was no longer suitable to the age — and cer- 
tainly did what he could to .bale the activty b(»th of this tri- 
bunal and of the Inquisition, The zealots and the puri.sts abused 
him for this laxity But h? might have answered with Solon, 
that he gave his |)eopie such laws as they could boar, — and that 
Utopian principles would be worso than inonerative in free 
Romuli, It cannot, li(»wever, be denied that he liad rather 
more taste for luxury and secular elegance than suited with 
the character of a chiircliman — and (hat he amused himself ra- 
ther too much wi.!i these scandalous chronicles, of which he 
was never the hero. He pretended indeed to make this gossip, 
wliieii was h;s great delight, an engine of policy. The ladies 
of Rome had not only all the .secular m bility publicly at their 
feet, as was fitting, l)ut ruled in secret not a few of the aged 
Cardinals and venerable IhTlatc.s — and Ihu^ by informing ))im- 
fcclf i n’cfully of their hitiignec, hold them all more iminediale- 
ly under his dominion. To ellccl tins, however, he was ob- 
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liged to delegate no small sliaiv of liis patronuiro to those fair 
courtiers; — and benefices were aceordiiiglv bestowed, in iiis 
day, not on learning and talent, but on those who could bett 
win or purchase tlie favour of ladies in power. 

In another inalt(*r, where In was inliir ly hss to blame, lie 
gave still more olleiice to the bigots — and uas, in his en- 

deavours to prevent the abuse of Manctuary — niuler which the 
churtlies and the houses of amfassadors had become the com- 
mon resort of assassins and all sorU^ol malefaclors. 'rhe privi- 
lege itsell'he could not entirely abolish --hnl he instituted so vi- 
gilant a police, as very fretjuenily to intercept it~~aiul now and 
then stnukat nolorions ollenders with ‘ a vigour hey oml the 
law. ’— The iinpunit} which hired murderers (oniinucd to ex- 
perience during his leigii, is to be ascribed much more to the 
ahmc of the diplomatic privilege, than to any neghrt ol the 
Sover(‘ign. 

Pius was a patron of genius luit preferred the fine arts to 
literature or science and lie was neiilicr a very learned nor a 
very impartial patron, Ilis greatest weakness w is in patroniz- 
ing or tolerjiting the Ai(a(/mus.— 'V\w mime is not ver} cele- 
brated, we believe, in this country — yv\ all the curious irc 
aware, that tliore has existed at Koine, U)r an hiiiulred and lifiy 
years, an academy or corporation of pods, under tliat lanta^^ic 
appellation— and richly deserving all the ridicule with which it is 
pregnant. It was sd on loot at a time wlien such alledation-s 
were more tolerated, and liir a g(iod enough purpose; — hut ibr 
many years it had become a reproach and a miisuiice, and had 
filled Italy witli its she])henU and alliiiated societies— into w hich 
any blockhead w ho could jirodiicc a sound and a scf|uin found 
easy admittance— obtaineil a Oieirt of jioet, a pastoral name, and 
a grant of lands in some romantic (listrid of tlie aiitient Arcadia. 
Even now, a stranger no sooner arrives in Home, than lie l e- 
eeives a visit from tlie Secretaries of this Academy, w ho offer him 
the Laurel and a copy of verses already prejia red, whicli is to be 
recited in the name of I he generous visiter. Now and then too, 
at their public meetings, tliey ))lace the crown on the head of 
some traveller, who is vain and silly enough to play the hero in 
these farces : But those who submit to tins coronation, are ge- 
neral]} by profession, who, to increase their conse- 

quence With their hearers, go to Rome to purchase this honour, 
as quacks in medicine purchase their degrees from some venal 
univcrsii}. Hardly any author now condescends to make use 
ot ihf ti les which this Society bcsiow's up(«n tin m : though some 
monks, who dabble a little in profaiuty, publish Uieir verses 
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under their pastoral names — ^which in fact were first invented for 
tile protection of certain ecclesiastical diiriiitaries, who suffered 
under the epidemic fever of versify inij- When every one inia« 
girics himself a poet, there is fin end of true poetry. But tlic 
first half of the ciglitccntli century was an epoch devoid of jio- 
litical interest in Italy ; the generation of pliilosopliers fm-nied 
by Galileo was nearly extinct : The learned generally devoted 
tlieniselvcs to the study of classical antiquities, literary criti- 
cism, and (lie history of the Middle Age, — while the Josuib 
encouraged tliis mania of rhiming, wliich, without exalting tlie 
imagination, or exciting the passions of their pupils, flatlered 
their vanity, ai’d kejit them from more dangeruais studies. — 
As tlie Arcadians formed an army almost iiiiumicrahle, writ- 
ers of genius rarely ventured openly to attack them. — Pius 
VL had no dislike to flattery ; and he had a great admira- 
tion for the style of Metestasio, and the poets who had been 
celebrated in his youth : — Evc'ry one, of course, was eager 
to make liis debut in the Arcadia; arul, by making them- 
selves known there, many obtained the situation of Secre- 
taries to the Ministers and Cardinals. — The Revolution tlirew 
this famous Academy, with many belter institutions, into the 
shade, from which it is now vainly endeavouring to emerge. — 
It is but just, however, to add, that the taste which results h om 
the study of the antient languages, has always been preserved 
in Rome in all its vigour and purity ; and the criticism ot* the 
antient poets has reached the highest perl’cetion, from the con- 
stant recourse which must be had to the clas.>ical authors for il- 
lustrating the aiitiqiiities wh*ch arc still daily discovered. 

Rczzonico did much for tiic arts, by founding the Musciun 
which wus called Clcmcntino; — and Pins adileil so much to its 
treasures that it has since gone by the name of Pio Clcmcntino. 
— He encouraged all sorts of artists indeed, with the exception 
perhaps ol’ arcliileets, — looking upon /timsclf the only per- 
son of eminence in tliat department. Accordingly, with the 
assistance of an ordinary builder, he erected the palace which 
he bestowed on his ncj)liews. The site is ill chosen ; but Pius, 
who in every actic n of his life united an unbounded 1 o\h> of 
lame witli an invincible repugnance to sticrificc immediate gra- 
tification, placed it in the Slrada Pupalc, solely because it 
lay in his w^ay to the Vatican, and 1 could have frequent 
opportunities of seeing it. — He also ventured on another 
work, which no artist since Bramanti and Michael AFigiolo 
had bad the courage to contOiupLitc. A ISacristy was wanting 
to St Peter’s; — but on the only spot on wliich it could be 
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eroctcd; stood an anl lent temple ot* V onus \\liich Michael An- 
criolo had not dared to touch, and directed to be left entire. 
Pius threw it down, and raised the Sacristy in its place. It 
has ahoirellier a bad effect, ant! harmonizes ill with the vast 
edilicc to which it is attached. BiU it e» bled his Holiness to 
s.j)end a vast sum of money, and to place within its walls a co- 
lossal statue of himseir, w'itli this inscription — (luod ad Tcm^di 
VaLicavi ornammta Publica Veda Jlagilubant^ Pius VL Pont. 
Max. Jccii pafecilfjuc. • 

The euornioiis sums he expended in tliesc iiiulerlahings, 
showed but little regard to the comfort of liis successor: and 
lliougli elective sovereigns can liardly be expected to attend 
jnuch to economy, there are very few even among the Poj)os 
w'ho have carried this abuse so far as Pius \’I. His pre- 
decessors had lel't the ChurcJl and State in extreme pover- 
ty, Clement VH., and his successor Paul HI., (Medici 8: 
Parnesi, an. J 5. '30- 1510), wdcthe last wlio enslaved provinces 
and iVee cities to place them under tlu' sway of their bastards, 
from wlioni have sprung those princes u ho are now support- 
ed oil the jiriiiciple ol' legiiimaev. After the eslablislimont 
of the Reformation, Urban Vlll. (P>arberini, JOffO) added to 
the )).ilrimoiiy ol’ ISt Peter’s, by despoiling the House of Ksie 
of the dulehy of Ferrari. He \vas the last Pope whom llie 
jiowers of' Kurope jiermitted to be a coiKjUcror. But their con- 
sciences, and those of their subjects, continued to be trilmlaiy 
to the Church; and Alexander \TL (Cdiigi, IGUO) was enabled 
to raise his family to the highest spleiuloiir, and to fill Rome 
w ith the most magnificent monuments. 'J’he two fiets of Mag- 
liaii Pecovareccio and IScrofano, belonging to the present Prince 
Ghigi, were purcliased with the produce of some utensils of 
massy goltl w’hieli the King of Portugal had prc'-entetl to a ne- 
phew of Alexander VII. At last, however, the signal hmiiilia- 
lioijs wdiieli the Court of Rome sustained from the ministei’s of 
Louis XIV. encouraged tlic other iirinees to altemjit to relieve 
I hem selves from impositions which had long ceased to be >o- 
Iiintary. Spain purcliased, for tw^o millions ol’ dollars, from 
Benedict XIV. (Laiiibcrtini, 1740) the freedom from all future 
taxation. This revtanie belonged exclusively to the civil list 
of the Popes; and Benedict agreed to the transaction, to enable 
him to meet the wants of the State w ithout oppressing his sub- 
jects wuth new taxes. But it showed all other nations, that their 
contributions could be dispcmx'd with ; and his successors, less 
ilisiiitercsted than himscll’, W’cre under the necessity of replacing 
tliis revenue, by impoverishing their ow'ii subjects. Afterwards, 
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with tlic same virtuous intentions, and the same improvidence 
as Laniiieilini, (hinjjanelli, by dcstroyinii; tlie Jesuits, deprived 
Kome ol nil the rielies wliieh they liad brought thither ; and 
Pius VI., on succeeding to hin),' found a public debt and paper 
money . 

The creditor.^ of the Aposfolick (Jiamber were partly the 
subjects of the Pope, and partly other Italians, chiefly the 
Genoese; — they received three per cent, interest. There was at 
that tittle the most unlimited cmifldeiice in the Italian govern- 
menls ; which they owt'il to their antiipiily — to the peace which 
all Italy had enjoyed for half a centurv — and, above all, to the 
pnnetnaiity with which they fulfilled their engagomeins in mat- 
ters of linaiice. Kven after the Kreiich had passed the A’ps, 
money continiu'd to be poured into tlie pulilic funds ; and Uomc' 
being Jit a distance from tlie scat of war, and considered as a 
sacred city, appeared t!ic most secure place of dejiosite for the 
ca)>ilals ot‘ individuals ; which Pius felt no scruple in employing 
for liis own jiurposcs. Notes of the value from 2/. to :il, had 
long been ii> circulation; l)ut Pins greatly increased the luim- 
b<*r, aim issued at the same lime note^ for very small sums. 
I'he eircct was immediate: A depreciation instantly took place, 
which was met and increased by new issues ol* still falling paper, 
'rile people, in whose liands it was hourly losing value, found 
themselves beggared in theinid^t of plenty ; and, while the an- 
nuitants and stocl'di /iders were ruined, the bankers amassed 
sucli riches as enabled them to purchase estates and titles of 
ncdiihty. Pius, ho>\eM*r, went on with his buildings; and, to 
delray the expenses, bethou lit him of establishing Maniifacto- 
rii‘s to be ''iipporled by (fovernnicnt ; but as there was unfortu- 
naielv no cajiital or luibits of industry, and as all who had any 
money wcu eager to secuie it on land, the experiment ended 
in im rcasi’.ig the disorder of the finances. 

'rile ijext project Wiis tlie extension of Agriculture — which cer- 
tainly appeared in sum.’ respects more inviting. Of that vast 
tract of coiMiry wliitli Is railed tlie Agro Romano, the whole of 
whii h is c apable of cuJture, hardly a fourth part is cultivated : the 
rest is abandoned. I'loin the want of cajiital and population. Its 
low Mtualion, and the stagnant inoislure extending over so great 
a surfact*, frequently iiilects the air, and thins the population 
of the adjoining districts. Pius VI. was advised to advance 
money io the proprietors, to enable them to build houses, and 
procure implements to be given to such inhabitants of the bor- 
dering mountains as would agree to quit their stcril lands and 
descend into the plain. Instead of adopting tliis easy and prac^ 
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ticabic plan of improvin;i[ iho A^rro Romano, Pius iimlortook a 
project which miirhl have Miiled llie Uoinan Kinperors in the 
period oF their prosperity. He oxhaiusied all his ellbrts, and all 
the resources of his paper nu)iu\, in atteinpiinir to drain tlie 
Pontine Marshes. He did sutceed in ])ai l and more perhaps 
iniffht have been done, had he entrusted the niana^emeut to 
better luiruls. But the pri)i(‘ct in itself appears hopeless; — the 
sources of much of the water boia<^ below tl.e level of the sea. 
— Napoleon, whose ambition ainu^l at chan^ino- not only the 
political, but if possible (he physical face oi Europe, "sent, 
some years after, with the same view, the senators Fossom- 
broni and Monge, both celebrated niathemalu iaiis : But their 
report was, that it appeared to them aimc/st imp.;>sib]e. By 
means of canals, liowt;ver, and a frreat number of drains, the 
W'aler has been drawn off iVom'the hi;dier ]>arts of the sin liiee 
into the lower marches: But the slirrimr i)f the soil, c!ii<*fjy 
composed of jmtiid vegetable subslanet's, eorrupted the atmt)- 
spliere; and the infection of the Mal-aria, whicli li)rmerly had 
but slowly insinuated itself among the lU'ighbom ing ir.h ibi- 
tants, now ra])idly exuauled it-^ ravages; am! l!'e })opulaiion of 
Piperno, Sez/a, and Sermonetla, who had i’ormeriy enjoyed at 
least intervals of health, were now const.iiitly exju^sed to its 
deadly influence. Pius slack^au-d his exta tions; but his vanity 
would not permit him mtireiy to abandon the enterprise. He 
laid open tlio Via Appia^ one of the most striking moiumicnti 
of ancient Roman greatness, atul still extremely i)eneficial to 
commerce, ddie small portion of the Marsh tliat had been 
made capable of cultivation, was however tfu)nght of sulllclent 
importance to be rethiced to an Ecclesiastical lief, with which 
he invested his nejdiews, tlu* two sons of his sister, whom lie ob- 
liged to take the name of Ihuschi. 

On his accession to the Ponlilicjite, pcrha})s ambitions of imi- 
tating the reciMit examples of Lunlx'rtini and O inganclli, who 
had more at heart the prosjauity of their subjects ami of llie 
Church than the advancement of their relations, he liad sent 
Giruid to Cesctui to tell them, that they had iiolliing to 
expect IVain him, and that they must never approacli Rome. 
However, he yielded at length to the temptalioii of leaving 
behind him an illustiious piislerity v/ho migl'.t bear his name. 
The younger nephew’ he created a Cardinal, and married the 
older to the daughter of an ancient jiatrician ; ami, te jU'orvrc 
}iim a fortune suitable to the rank of Duke, to which he had 
raised liiin, he not only misaptilied the puld-e mOiKy. !mt 
ly submitted to the most humiliating expedicnis. A.i u:ih:cky 
discovery satisfied the w’orld, that the Pope hiniiell’ managed 
6 
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many oF tlicso infrigno.^ the scandal of which had formerly 
been confined to his n'lations and favourites. 

Don Anianzio, the solo Iieir of the rich family of Lepri, 
being a priest, was of course coiidenined to celibacy. The Pope 
employed his secretary, Nardini, and other inferior ageiits, to 
persuade him to make a donation, i?der vivos^ of all the posses- 
sions of his family to the l.)uke iiraschi, on condition of his re- 
ceiving a (\ar(linal\s hat. He resisted the temptation a long 
time; but the Pope ^liH persevering in his holy endeavours, 
nominated him a prela((\ with a scat on the Bench ; and, the 
more to dazzle his iniag!pation, he deigned to olficiate in Iiis 
pontifieal rohes at the installation of Don Amanzio. 'rids 
farce, however, raised such a clamour in the city, that the Pof}C 
was obliged to retire for a wliile into the country; but he still 
clung to his object, and raised Don Amanzio to the rank of his 
Chamberlain, who at Inst yielded to make the donation ; hut, 
on his insisting on the Cardinalship, he was banished the Court, 
and the house of tlie Duke. His death, which happened soon 
after, was, as ttsiial in such eases, ascribed to his disappoint- 
ment, or to poison. However, on his deathbed he revealed llie 
whole transierum to his confessor, and bound him by an oath 
to make it public. Wilncs'^os were then brought, before w'hom 
he solemnly retracted the donation. His relations, who were 
poor and numerous, supplicated ilic Pope in charity to obtain 
IVom his nephew' some part of tlic succession : — but in vain. — 
They found, however, among liis enemies, some persons who 
had tlic coiirage to a^si^t theia in bringing the case into a court 
of law. In this emergency, i’iiis spared no art of intimidation 
or corruption, and tlie Judges at first decided in liis favour. 
But justice triumphed at las? ; and after many vicissitudes, the 
Duke was ordained to restore the property; — when the Pope, 
actuated by the same dignified feelings that had guided him 
through the w'hole transaction, to preserve at least a portion of 
the property, consented magnanimously to a composition with 
the heir^^, Tliesc little adventures seem hardly wmrth notice, 
wlicn compared wiiU tiic stormy scenes wliicli so soon followed; 
— ^\-et, trilling as they may now .appear, they were not without 
their cllcct in bringing on that great Revolution which wais now 
slowly approaching. 

We must now proceed, however, to the active, or suffering 
part of this Popc^s life. — He went twice out of his territory — 
once voluntarily — and once by compulsion — though the first, 
perhaps, led to the other. The occasion we must now detail. 
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The discussions and recriminations attending the suppression 
of the Jesuits, IkkI unvriled the secrets of (he corruptions of 
tlic Catholic Church, and the fatal effects of the sii})ren)acy of 
the Popes over the powers of Eitrope. I'he Janst'uists main- 
tained, that the successors of St Peter had no liirht to temporal 
power: and Joseph II. })Iacod Janseiiists in all (l.e cliurches and 
universities of Ital\s tlial they ini^h^ there propajrate that doc- 
trine. The Grand Duke Leopold adoj)icd the same j^olicv. 
'Fhe Court of Naples refused the afltient rifrht of vassala^re to 
tlie Pontifli who nad the folly to think of o))|)osini:; o]ien force 
bv impotent menaces. Pius attributeil tin* conduct of the Ca- 
tln^lic Courts more to the Ministers than the Sovcreiiri'iS, — aiul 
more to the sopliisin (^f a few piiilosophers, than to the real 
cause, tile pr(»^ress of (lie jirinciplcs of liberty: arid, vainly ima- 
gining that Ins presence would excite sneli veneration iniK'tig 
the people, lliat tlie rebellion of the Prii:ccs agaii'ist his authr- 
rily would he immediately clieckcd by his appearance, iio de- 
lerniiiicd to go to VitMina, in tlie hope tlmt, if he could bring 
over tli(^ Emperor to his views, he wxuld have nothing to fear 
from the spirit of relbrm elsewhere. WhOii he eomniunieaicd 
this resolution to the Consistory, he found tijc majority in- 
clined to oppose it : Hut he instantly tlecLired, that he had 
railed tljcni together merely to ap})oir.t a Iicgcney during his 
absence; and he nominated those Ca.'oiiials who had had the 
address to accede to Ins })roposal. Hi. (h'parlure was only au- 
Tuuinced at Rome, when he was some mllf's on liis way, by tin: 
ringing of bells. He travelled in the humblest style, with no 
olluT suite ih.'in three IVisliops, one Secretary, four servants, and 
not a single Cardinal. It is suj)poscd by some, that he allecle'd 
this ^implicity iwi aeeoiuit of an .auiient prophecy of the twelftli 
ceiiturv, in whieli Pius the VI. is described as a pilgrim, witii 
the title of Pdlt’i^rinm Apostoliciis.'^-Il is possible this might 
have soJiie influence; but it is more probable, this apparent hu- 
mility w^as intendf'd to inspire greater veneration and pity among 
the Catliolicks in tliose countries he was about to traverse. 

In all this, howTver, lie was miserably dLsapjiointed : as lii«; 
jonrnev created no sensation anyw here. He w'as met some miles 
from Vienna by the Emperor, who begged him car(‘lessly to 
quit his coaeh, and placed liim at his right hand in his owm post 
cluiise. Instead of coiiducling him to the Archiepiscoj)a! pal.iee, 
where tlie Pope had ordered apartments, and a sort of ecclesi- 
astical court to be prepared lor him, Jose pii lodged him in an 
Imperial palace, and appointed him a guard of lioncur and 
chamberlains who watclied all his motions. In short, notw'ith- 
siaiiding all that has been said of the filial devotion vvitli winch. 

9 
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tl)f‘ Emperor received the Father of ('hristianp, he was tr^-ated 
like a prisoner, to wlioni no one deigned to listen. After hav- 
ing exhausted liis i)aliencc in vain expedients, Pins VL, in a 
very short letter, writt(*n w’th his own hand, peremptorily 
cleinnnded a j)rivate conference wiili tlie Emperor at a eertrnn 
day and hour. — lie might have refused this ; for, in a letter, the 
tone of wliich does more honour to his frankness than his no- 
lileness, (and of whieh we give a literal transLition below,*) he 
liJid already told the Pontifl^ that he could cmly promise him 
at Vienna tlie honours of liosj)italit 3 \ Dreading, liowever, the 
eelat ot' an o])en ruptiin*, Joseph agreed lo the intciview. — 
Pius conducted himself with much dignity; and, foreseeing tlie 
inutility of eiitreati(‘s, he confined himself to reasonings and 
exhortation. He tirgeil the former concessions of the Monarehs 
— their obedience to the Pontilrs — the Divine riglit, and the Bulls 
of liis predec('ssors — tlu' imminent dangers of* religion from a 
general rebellion, of whieh the Moiiarehs themselves set the cx- 
ample lo tluMr people. Joseph was fully prepared with the ar- 
guments of the .Jausenists against all the antienl maxims of di- 
vine right — and displayed far more erudition than the Pope, who 
had jiover deeply studied those mailers. The Emperor treated as 
forgeries tliose charK'rs whieh in the Middle Age had enriehed 
the priests and monks with the spoils of luitions and of Kings; — 
and as to the Royal concessions, he alleged that having been 
extorted by ftirce and eiuming, in periods of gross ignorance, 
there was no injusliee in retracting them in better times — tlial 
th(? corruption of religion hiio »ts source in the Church itself, and 
that the only way lo purify it, was for the priests to recur to the 
prictiee of ihc Apostles, whicli they liad (|uiUed for tlie purpose 
of ambition, — and that it nas in fact the priests win- had al all 
linu's fomenUHl the revolt of subjects against their legitimate 
sovereigns. 

Joseph 11. fatally experienced the trutli of this last observa- 
tion It few years after. are little inclined to believe that he 

* “ Since your Holiness is determined to come to Vienna, I can only 
assure you of the reccjjtion and veneration suitable to your dij^nity. 
For if your Holiness expects to settle affairs with me, they may ap- 
pear (jueslioiiahle at Home, but are already decided at Vienna ; and 
in that case the journc)’ would be useless. My decisions are always 
guided by reason, equity, humanity, and religion ; and, above all, by 
tlie counsels of wise, hiuii'st, and enlightened persons : — ^And for the 
Holy Chair and your lIolini‘ss. I have the devotion of a true Apos- 
toliek Catliolick ; and I miplove your paternal benediction. 

Joseph.” 
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dicil by poi'^on, anti ''till less xh it l*In^ A I. IkuI anv sljare iji Ins 
di'Ml). Be.t the Prince* tie I wlio witne^'icti his lust niD- 
jnent.s, f5‘'serls that lie fhet! bri>Len-hc.iri''(!, on account ( f t!ie 
revolt t)! tlie isobles anti Bi>liops of l>rai!.mi siid, !*/<*ni ilu* 
coiidiict ot'lhc* hig-lier clergy at llic cominenccauTt oFllu* I'r '’.cli 
Rcvolation, it cun li.irtlly be tlouliled tlnit if Inul agrec’d to 
bear llu'ir sliart* ol tlie iiv'l'css.irx la?:e . the \nl)li*sse v, 'nld Ijjive 
Folio*, ved llie e\an!{)l<\ .‘intl the Kevolntion would have l;“cn cither 
jirevtiiltd or rc'iidereel lar less terrflilc. 

The ''fr'Cis (T this journey were more <li-*)>ti*ons ti a’* can hr 
wrW ('\|iiaincd by any thing that ocenrn'd in it : or ratlu r coin- 
cidetl with other canoes of' discvinlenl which leal IjlCiI lln* st'ine 
lime increasing. In certain ‘-l ites of the |m!>!ie mind, the af)- 
‘amee ofThe ^(w.erclgn, or llie .dighte^t jnisc.n ri;'g<' in liis de-^igM", 
may be fatal to his popidarily. Pins tr:!V(‘!li\d in the same mo- 
dest stvlt* on h;^ n*tin-n into Italy — e\ce;:! (h-^ena, wlieu* ho 
eoiiid not resist th^Memptat'on ordaz/h' e; hi^ lell{)\\ -t‘i(iyens Viitlr 
his sovereign ma oi ficeiice, ar.d tiraant d : he.r !'!( (c | reesin v lor the 
I’X pen '•e of In l^'le': in r''*nr.' h rwha f- i't>prm i ,j iljcm sr*v<*ral 
piil)lic instilinioi).> w.Mch I'e inner had l! rrr\r s ■ ii*- lahiishijig. 
All tills added noth ag tt) his ])ona!a' .ty. 1 h’ 1 ai lei’t itoine, 
iln‘adeti \)\ all hissnl ,.cts, :*!‘d la* r *{i;rn**d t'espi' o!. l'’/,en the 

jiojmlaco inocl' (hI at his bem'diedi'ns.a.ui criot! (‘oi i\yr hrt'.al ; 1 le 
ondt'avoiired to apjH'ase them by arbit • aiily redaaln'i i!ie price 
t)!' grain, whi^*h ruined llie pro})*’ietoi ^ ; — and a! l.isj, lyv inaking 
the vs( ight of his arbitrary power IM! on tiie ea'ear. In* ‘aiccta'dcd 
in dianging their ce nt 'inpi iiito hatred. Bui la* soca* l.isfc'd its 
biller fruits, and siilii‘;\’d in secret all (Iiose jiangs, and liiat dis- 
lres>, which every one must fc^*! win m* iot('r^■s,^ a,’c in opposiiion 
to Ins dntio, and w ho^e wants e el;.'/*,.'* his means, lie eon- 
Manlly changed his minis' *md s-.c^lst by n'wv ad-, of seve- 
rity to s(i|)c the ( hmionrs prodneed byaei-. (a’ tvraimy, whicli 
new daily inulti})li('d. The nn.hnppy stei- (jf hi- mmd is dis- 
closed in tw'o Ion ,* utters wliieli .he wrote e:i t!ie scandalous 
story of the Qiu'en of’ Pranr(*\ nocklarc, d’in* disgrace (jf‘ the 
C-ai\!inai Rohan, and of the (’hnrcli in gems id. had filled his 
heart with bitterness and im'Ienclioly pre'cntiineiils. In 
ing his nariu*, he iVcajiU'nlly stopped to nc. dilate on t!u* final 
mnnher VI., — and said to his I'avoiirile secreiary Nardini, I/rcu‘ 
i/ir Church xci/l have no Pope after I mu pone. In tin* v’-t i linreb 
f)f St Piiul, t wlra muros^ there is a long .scries (d niLdalhoU'., wltJi 
the porta’aits oF all the Popes, — ami there only ivmained one 
vacant space for that of Pins Vf. * — I'lie i^Iace- destined For their 
tombs, were also all occupied, witli the exception oi'cjio • — Thes.^ 

^ “I,. NX\!. NO. 62, T 
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omens had iu)t cserijcd t/;e f)()j)iihic’e : aiul tl]Oii;^'h Pias iinect- 
fd to lau”h at them, he \v:is not the le^s :i!arined in his he.iru 
At la^^t tlie Revolution, and th(4 advance ol’tlit' French in Italy, 
lore ed him to assemble (he Cardinals — tl.at lln* nrin ol’lheC luirch 
mi‘^hL not bo imputed to him alone. Some iuemlvers ol’lliis Con- 
sistory prop(,'sed conciliatory im a'-irrcs — (Jihers were ea::er J'or a 
Crusade a<rainst Franco; — a third pai t y maintained, that iv uould 
be sidlicient to place liie for^re‘.‘-es and boiMa rs(/rtlie Ecclesia.'^- 
tical tcrrit<ny in a state ol detonce, a’ul obtaiii ihe aK'-siitanee (vi 
the I'ln/alish ilcetN in the* Ptiediterr.aiee.i’, vvldiour troubling; them- 
selves aliout tlu’ir nei^dibours. C’ardinal Alhani (uncle ol’ the 
|)n\sent C’ardiiud til' that uanif*) was oi (^})il]iou, tliai tliey ou^dil. 
to avoid as iraicli as pa.'^.dhle the alliiirs <d‘ tlio C! ovcli 

will! tlu'ir j^c.liticjil aj*ra!»;^e"‘ie!’l^ : ami that, by sacriliciue* their 
FecL'dasticaJ (juanvls niid pa atensitais, all the Ih’iuccs of Jtalv 
lulami bo united in :m arured cMilederalion, oireiisive and deliMi . 
sivc: :!!id th;it the pH:pe, Ihr (I:e I’i-liii’e, s’loirld r:?ther cousitler 
the cemnnm Svilei;., ilraii his irklividual prtu'iniuence. 

ff Pills laid janraied th(' pailicy of (sre/^ory who iiniledf 

all the St 'ics ol’ ll;dy in tiieir re >i 'lance to lorei'i:;!! ])o\ver’s, it is 
])robe.bh‘ that tlieir subjection lui-^lit liave been at le i^'c I'elard- 
ed, and their humiliation less ifiiiimons. Tire Palians wen* the 
only natural del'enders of the Chnreli, and of Home: wliile 
the l\)pc alone, by means of his religions inlliieneis had ihc 
power to found and ccaisolidate a dnrahle ( v/iil’edei'ation. Ibit 
instead of this, the ]i(*licy {>f l^ius seems to,iiave l:een tn foment 
dissensiims amoiirv iheotlier ISlak's, that he mi -lit share* I la* spoils 
of Italy witli i'oreiipi enemie* . and tins ^^a^ p* ‘r>ev(‘r(‘d 

in, even on the apj)reav’h « ih'o.:. arte, ihei’e was no 

Ioniser any chance of safety bur in a \ i^’ormis miion. — Fa li htik: 
Stall*, dn'adin;*' the French, mul di‘'tr{i.ni;>_i its ^U'i'^hbonr, pit - 
p.nvd to pniTijase for il'-ilf a ]>ai:'id p*eace. Pa dmont aloiie 
made a lonuf and Itononraljle ^e>!^ t 'i:CO. Yel the ixopli', in 'ge- 
neral, were I'ar irom approvlin- (d' the f’rench Ke\oluli<yn: tliey 
luulbe(‘n for centuries acvusto’uev! to thair ^-evernriunts such a**' 
tliey were: and liad desire, end iiille notion indeed, of any 

better. Tlie love of liberty jirevaiied <jnly amonj;^ a part ol’ the 
iin'srtal^ whicli in lle.ly, .iS ewivv^lere {*!se, forms the mo^t en" 
lio’lUciied part of the ivnion; b'd wiceh, t!; iii-rli not enonyli to 
be most inflanunl by political tlieorh 's incap.ible o!’ actin;;' 
with elfect, iink*ss supported by liee srreiifrth fjftlie popnleyi , or 
tJie iiiilnencc* of the nob*!ity. lb*sidcs, in ledy tlu v Imd l^een 
loUji* cemdenined to silence, and did not abound in wealth Suck 
of the nobles as could doit with impunity, or thon^jlil thenvielvcs 
able' to govern Uicir felloW'-eiiLiuis, declauned loudly, at i»r 
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fitvo^a* al ti'.(' new jx-iitieni ]>liiiov)j)hy ; hat no M/oner liad the 
liinaUitina iu iiix'ly hoya.i, i!ojn, aiania*'! hy the saerifiees tle- 
inaiuled orUieai, lin*v ha'-ely cl‘4>t'rU‘il the caiHe lliey had so 
A\;a*r»i*y adojMi'd. 'riii-s ’*uliV(h is alwavs tie.* ease, \\hea the 
nohility J’.re licit Iier niiiit :rv, nor have ..ay siiare in the £i;o\eni- 
jueal; tliey can never eean'nuul, and thcv are uiiwiHinjj;; lo olxy. 
Th 'v think more x)rt!u‘h' am-* star* ihantht ir posterity, and talk 
nioro ih in ihev a.ct. II advciiitaiic Igid been taken ol’lln^ n itional 
hali’cii lot in* Frencli. by ioni»in<ran ai med eoni’ederaey, dei'*nee 
>\as at lea^t possible, — or, at ail ev(‘nl-, Jndy would have lalleti 
with honour. Ibit the partial re\oils rS Ikivia, and some oilier 
only ensured iheir pili.a ^i* by the aimy of llonajiane; 
:iiul tlea wanton anti erne! inas^aere ol liie sick .and wono(l(‘d 
I'haaicli in the ho-pitaU of W'roMa, loi^eiii a* with line \v(»;ne:i ami 
children tvho iblloweil tlieir arrnv, justly evasperaleil iht' enemy. 
In the Slalt*'? of (lie lh)|)e, these iisele-s eriim*s ut*!-'' more fre- 
cpient; and tin* (lovernment had a!i*t*adv been yaiilty of tin* as- 
sa"‘i:ialioii of Ilni^h Ha^-svilhs wh.o, eilhei’ by o]*(ler ol tin* Na- 
tional ('oinention, or his ou n iiiipriidt net', was pro}ia)L>alinir at 
Home revohititmarv prineipie*^* lhn' thil not dare It) semi him 
away, and some of liis //'idous ministc*-,^ diit eied him to Ix' rnnr- 
deped by a s^dtlitr of the Papa) i>*uan! : ami, undt*r prtlt'iiee of 
I'lieonrapin^’ the lltJinan people, the houses of sevt‘ral foreii>-neis 
were burnt, .uni tin* Academy of Franet* pilia;.»*('d, ami the sin- 
tie’ils driven away. Tin* advict* of (‘ rdina! .Vilanii liemu^ re- 
jeel(*tl, .a lev soiditn’s were coHeeled to dixve tin* Freneli from 
l!ie lers iloi i''s efthe C’iuneh; .‘ind mne!i w.is expected iVo.n the 
inlliieiiee ul' rc'iiidon, in lv)n^in'i; tlir* jievijde to insurreetitm. ddie 
milhorily ol' the lk»j)e wa*- expiriivr: and .he in vain emleavf •nr- 
etl to (heck the prooress of snpor^lititin, and forliitl tlie secret 
eoiC'pir.'Kics a^-aiiist tlie lOvmli. His iiiinisier^ llie pric'-is ami 
the poipulation, prevailed'; and In* wa.s fircrd, in a nmmenl of 
itnniinent pta*il, to bealily a lay ('apnein who had lately died, 
ami tt) order him to be adored h(‘lore tin* .-iltars. It was con- 
lidently expteted that the Jfolv City wonltl he saved through 
the intercession of this new saint ; ami in im)st of the churelics 
in the Ecclesiastical States the images of the Viri^in vvero seen 
to move thcar eyes, and jiromise the destruction of the Frejieli ; 
while the l\>})e vva*' loreed to approve of a new service w liieh was 
clianled at ail the altars, for the miraeulons eyes of the Viri^in. 
We do wot know if it be yet abolished ; and we have seen it 
printed nmler this title — I)e nperiione oris ct oculonm B, 3f, 
Lirfii fit's : AnctoriUite Pii VL Pont. Max. 

Aided, rather tlum checked, by this absurd fanaticism, and, 
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tlif.' coiispir.'iciof. by ibo lliinons Cardinal Riifib 

and C':tr(!in:il Zrlada, Bonaparte advanced, TJic army of tlie 
Bontilffletl ; and Bertluer, ein •i»ni})ino* on the hcijjbls oi Mount 
Mihio, t:mninoi'{'d Piu^ to surrender ilonu\ or see it bom- 
barcb’d. He solieitefi an ^l^ni^t'ee, and made a present to Bcr- 
tliier of tlu' i>j eater part of* llie j(nvejft of vvliicli, in the days of 
Jus pn^speritv, he bad despoiled tlic Clmrch of LorcUo to 
adorn liis own person; aK'd tlie curious have lately noticed, 
amoin^' ibc oiaiainents of an Italian lady celebrated for her birth, 
l)r;* bf'auty, her adver^turt's and, above all, for tin* passions she 
insj)ired ev(Mi in her old age, the very (iiamoiul which for many 
year.i had sparkled on t!ie hand cf the Pontlll, and shared the 
adoration of the prostrate nuillitude, oji whom he besl( ved his 
benedict ion«. Berthier gave him time to ambassadors ; wlu.^ 
went with Aziira, the Spanish nii!nster, as mediator to Bonaparte, 
who granted them pea.ee; and the I\>])e ceded the three lega- 
tions of liologna, Ferrara aiul llaveiina, wiili all their territories, 
together with a jiart of the Romagna, antienlly called Emilia, 
Bonaparte signed this treaty at Tolentino, IVom v, hence he did 
not advance to triumph at the Cajutoi ; and he ulio aspired to 
universal dominion, never b(‘hel(l tiie metropolis of the world, 
though lie bestowed its crown on his son v/liile in his cradle. 
Before the frosts of the North had shown that tlie genius and 
power of Napoleon were among the jireeariou^ gills of Fortune, 
the Italians had flatU*red thcinsclviN lliat he would one dav 
(ransl’cr the seat of empire to Rome, m the only cilv iVom 
whenei* he could dic tate to Europe. Siieli, however, was not 
his destiny — and tlie Caj)iM»l is again ivpeopled with Monks. 

Tlie jilains cf Italy were iiot only tlie noblest theatre of ^s;lpo- 
Icoifs military glory, but it was there also tliat he acquired tin* 
n?])uta!ion of a genius born, not merely to conquer, but li> re- 
form and govern nations — a rejiutation wliich he began to losr 
the moment he gave* up his rigiit to l.heawfid title of Jaeoliin Em- 
peror, and iilliecl him‘-''lf rs a c.liarnpion of Legitimacy, with 
thi^se very Princes whtim he had so often bumilialod, desjiistd. 
and deceived. When he eojuj^ierf*;! Italy, he kindled the 
flame i f llbiTty in tlie })Iaee of religious fiinaticism. He 
maintained the right of insurreetion for the people, that Ijc 
miglit be invited to assist in driving from fheir thrones those 
Princes who, incapable of defending (In ir subjects, in fact merit- 
ed llii'ir fate. He shi wed clemency to tho-e who had been in- 
duced to revolt against him threngh the intrigue.s of the priest ■ 
and r.obles, while I- ' profited hy llieir tumults, by laying impo- 
Mtions on the citie;. and clmrelies. While tlic forms of all the 
new govenmienls which ho established were cleinoeratieal and 
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coi'istilulioii;!!, all bis acts were arbltrarv, and tmaiiaUul iVoiii 
liiiiJscil'aloiK*. 

'J’bc DircctDiT. alarmed al tbc dictatorial conduct of tliis Ce- 
ncral, who nnidc coiUjiRvls, si<j5ii('tl treiliesj and r('y[nlati'd 
vornnients at Ins pleasure, seat (leneral ^’larke (the Al mister of 
War under Louis XA’IIL) as llieir re|)re^eIllative to tin* army. 
Bonaparte received him at Montebello, surrouiuled by his Start'; 
and, without ojieninp!- the cred.aitials whieli ( larke presenteci to 
him, lie said, ircun uL Cfurhc ' [! §ou lomc firu' nsolv.d to actj 
roite^ aui! thn' I' as I shnll ardtr^ jfuti arc rcclcowc. Hut {f ifou 
come to piu.'i the spij ou ))u\ )rluni instanllit from idienre pt u came, 

AV hile he deceived the multitude by those democratic tfieo- 
ries, which exciu*d their hopis, but which his actiiais ionvi;miiy 
belied, he showed t!iat he secretly kMiied towards the side ol 
the rich and the ind.'lesse, by rfie inonarchial jioi’.i]) wide!) h.e 
maintaimsl. 'Liu* piitiicians, however, and particularly those 
ol' Milan, wer(» iievi'r impos^'d on by Ins arts; and thnn‘{ii they 
accejited, and sometimes solicited, his favours, t!iey nc vi r ren- 
iilered him any essential -'Crvice, nor ever l(*sLilied the sl-^htcst 
j^ratitiide. lb* c('as(*d to Ibment discord amon;^ the ili.lian 
States, as s<?on as he i'jtmd those divisions no haieer necc'i -ary 
to his views; and he succeeded at last in uniting tlie inli'resls e>l’ 
six mlliions of Italians under the same lavs; — jni c nU*n'^i 
which, till then, had a)>))eared almost impraeticalde. 

M'liile he was still but a Cfeneral, and (‘ngaei 1 in orirnnl/lng 
the (lis.'ilpine Rojmblick, many of the most clear-^^ighted Italimis 
bt*lie\ed that Boiiape.rte’s }a\ject tlien w'u^, to maf'* hmCjeU’ 
'master of a great part ol' lts:l\, and govern it as an mdeiieiulent 
prince, without risking I]i> fortune and timie, i)\ agani ven- 
turing among the storm*, of fh'* l’ri‘iH‘li Ke'.oljt.on; and the 
j>ains wliich lie took to awaken the ^pii^t and ii. I'J.'ry valmir of 
the Italians, cerljlnly gc.ve some eelour to iliat fijeelur<*. 

1 lowTver, iVom the nuMueiit oi‘ his li:^l vi{ t()ry it’> Italy ;o tin.* 
hour when lie signeci his abdication at !'■ itciia blrau, he m ver 
ceased to keep tlic new' govcnmu'nts or' jmly, their kiws. and 
even their opinio/is, under the diiict i linen • of hVa.iee. iAiid 
it is now certain, tliat if he hatl no^ lieen y. . \entcd by his re- 
verses in Russia, he wanild lure i: -.o jioralcil the kingdom of 
Italy, as lie had already dune tiic Kmnaii territory, among tlie 
departments of the empire. 

The changes wliich now took jilaro in Italy, were such 
as no hiiagiriation could conceive. \hmice, which hed ob- 
tained peace as a sovereign pf)wer, by a publick treaty sign- 
ed by Bonaparte, was, alter Iburteca centuries of indopend- 
Ance, made over to AusU'ia by a secret treaty, signed at the 
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same time by the same individual. The revolts spt on foot 
by the .lesuits, cc-asod in Lombardy tlic moment it was formed 
into a Republic. Ihit the Pope was unalile to restrain tliein in 
Rome ; and some Cardinals, opposing treason to treason, 
only provoked and luirried on that revolution they wished to 
avoid. La UeveillitTe Lepaux, one of the members of the 
Trencli Directory, seriously believed, that, if the Popedom were 
once destroyed, lie would easily establish liis favtmritc Deism 
throughout Europe ! And Ws colleagues, desirous of keeping 
their armies at a distance IVom Franco, ap])eared to favour his rc- 
liginus views. The Directory sent emissaries to Ronu», to tamper 
will) some patricians wlio were known to be irritated against 
the jiricsts ; aivl money and arms were distributed among the 
malcontents. In the mean time, the police, without the kt.'nv- 
ledge of the Pope, raised a tunuiTt, for the purpose of massacring 
tlie French and the conspirators. 'I‘he French general Dupliot, 
who was l)eliev(»d to be the chief of tlie Revolutioni.sts, was kill- 
ed by some of the Pope*s soldiers. 'J'liis was the sig/ial for the 
populace to fall on the French and the Revolutionists. Jo- 
seph lionaparte, at that time ambassador, escaped witli difficul- 
ty. Hut the result is easily foreseen. — Militaiy possession waii 
taken of Rome — all negociation was in vain — and Pins w^as one 
nigiit seized in his bed, forced into a carriage along vvitli a pre- 
late, a sc’nator, and a servant, and was thus, at the age of 80, 
and in the S^8d year of his ponlilicatc, conducted out of his ter- 
ritories to die in tlic mi(l>.t of a ferocious soldiery. On bel»old- 
ing the tricolor flag waning over the C^apitol, lie said with a 
sigh, This is Ihc anniversunf oj ihe day on xvhich 1 xeas raised 1o 
the Chair of St Prtrr, I ha v btfore had similar xcannn^sfrom 
ITrarcn^ to think sirionshj and tverp bitlrrhj over nuf eirors^ vohick 
have hastened, the )uin of my people. 

It is not our intention to trace the changes that took place 
5n Rome, and in the Church, after the exile ol’ Pius VI. We 
shall only remark, that the Ecclesiastical government, which, 
if it had not been for the Revolution, would have been obliged 
to declare itself bankrupt, /inds itself at present almost free from 
<lebl, and in possession ot‘ a great revenue. The ingenious 
contrivances by which this has been eflbclcd, deserve notice. 
The French, whose main object was to collect money suffi- 
cient to pay their great armies, increased the issues of paper to 
the amount of thirty-six millions of [liasiers, (8 millions yter- 
ling), which they received in payment of their contributions, 
and immediately exchangcti for s}) 0 cie, at a loss. In a few 
months this paper numey fell into total discredit ; the French 
withdrew it from circulation; declared a bankruptcy ; and im- 
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piited the whole to the })recotli))g aclministriition of Pius \L 
They then issued a new paper in assignats, down to the value 
of live sous; hut the successes of the Allies obliging them to 
(]uit Italy for a whole year, ihistiiew pajjcr fell of itself. 

As to the public debt, the successor of Pius only paid to the 
liolders two- fifths of iIjc interest at 9 j)cr cent.; and Napo- 
leon, on uniting Rome to the I'rench empire, would only re- 
cognise as capital that part o!\ which interest had been paid — 
thus cunningly getting rid of thre^'-liflhs of the debt. Rut the 
matter did not end here: for, soon after, a decree was issued, 
that lliose stockholders, like llie otJier creditors of ti)e eiupire, 
.should receive percent.; and all that was exacted in rclurn 
for this nunii/iceucc, was the reduction of one hjilf of tiicir ca- 
pital ; — of course only onc-fifth remained due of I lie sums ac- 
tually deposited in the bank of»the Pontiir. And i^ins Vll., on 
returning to Rome in J 811 , not only found die jmblic debt 
nearly cxlingiiisljed, and the jiaper rt'placed hy gohl and silver, 
hut the taxes aiiginented lenlbld ; and, in jilace of diminishing 
tlicm, Jiis inini'jteis Jia\e since cni])loyed every expedient for 
their increase. "Jdie family of (he reigning Pope, however, has 
not panicipalod in this prosperity, lor he lias had the virtue to 
leave them in their original poverty: while individuals, who 
iiad been mere money dealers, have risen to tlic rank of Uiikcs. 
Tlie ambition of iiggrimdizing one’s relations, seems, after all, 
more pardonable than that carclc.ssncss which leaves die reve- 
nues of the State at the mercy of upstarts; and in spite of all 
that lias been said against nrpolism^ what would Rome be at this 
day without the groat familic's cstabUbhed hy the former Pon- 
tills ? It is believed tliat a portion of the revenue raised by the 
Governnient is annually sent to Mcnna, in fullilincnt of a se- 
cret article in the treaty which restored to the Church tlie 
three legations of Bologna, Ferrara, and Ravenna. But no 
pi ince wJio purchases his territories can ever possess them in 
<jalety. — The gai’rison of Ferrara is Austrian. 

The Romans now regret Pius VI., not merely because tlicy 
jire discontented with their jiresent condition, but also because, 
w^itli all his faults, Pius VI. really had virtues; and because 
the people always love those princes who arc prodigal of the 

{ mblic money, and who exercise their despotism for the humi- 
iation of tlie great. He tlisplayed great magnanimity when lie 
w\as ch’agged from his doniinioiife. On his arrival at Sienna, 
.an earthquake threatened the ruin of the city ; and, instead of 
taking advantage of this event as directed against his impious oji- 
jiressors, he attributed it to his own wTongs tow^ards God ; and 
issued a bull, in which, after releasing his subjects from their 
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oath of allegiance, he recommended docility and submission to 
the laws of Ihovidence, and to the new Government, lie was 
conducted to the Convent of the Chartreuse, near 1^'loreiice, 
where, through the mediation (rf the Grand Duke of Tuscany, 
he was for sonic time permitted to remain: — But he was not 
destined long to crijoy this repose. The French Directory, 
pursuing its career of injustice and invasion, in a few mouths 
wrested liis dominions from the Grand Duke, and conducted 
Pius, like a criminal, into France. He w'as carri<Kl througli the 
most })o])iilciis cities of Italy In oj)on day ; hut his presence ex- 
cited neither .Mlarm, nor anger, nor even curiosity; — and the 
inhabitants of Bologna, where the entlmsiasm of liberty per- 
vaded all classes, and who had long been oi)press?d l)y bis 
ministers, looked (juietly on; and when the Pont id* bestowed 
his benediction through the glasses of his carriage, prostrated 
themselves with devotion beiore the Chief of their religion. 
They seemed to have Ibrgotten, that lie wham they now' stiw 
before llieni, was the very Sovereign whom they had so much 
detested, and against w'hom tliey had so lately risen in arms. 
No one made a movement to insult him ; and no one breathed 
41 sigh for liis fate. The Directory, however, fearing the eilcct 
-of his presence among the French, did not })crinit him to jno- 
ceed beyond Mont Cenis, and shut him up in the fortress of 
Brian<;on : But the advance of the Allies in Piedmont, soon 
forced him into a new prison; and he w'as lodged in the cita- 
del of Valance, where he endured many privations, which he 
Tiorc without a murmur. A young man, the Count de Labra- 
dor, who accompanied him as Commissioner of the King of 
Spain, excrt(?d himself for the relief of the dying Pontilf; and 
41 French laily had llie courage to bestow on him the cares and 
consolations whicli were necessary in one so worn down by age, 
infirmity, and solitude. But the vicinity of V^alancc to Avig- 
aion, w hich before the Revolution had belonged to the Holy 
Sec, loused afresh the suspicions of the Directory; and they 
ordered Pius to be transported to Dijon. This was a severe 
blow; but on being ordered to quit his ponlifical habit, he sum- 
moned all bis courage. He had always worn it; and requesting 
to be carrie d in his chair, in full canonicals, before the Freiicli 
Commissioners, he said— readif to follow you : 1 have for^ 
gotten that I was one of the Mimarchs of the eaHh ; but the mi-- 
mslry to which Providence has called twc, ought not to Jinish but 
^^heii I shall have rendered up my account to my Eternal Judge. 

His legs had been swelled for some weeks ; and the fear that 

he might die during the journey, induced them to yield to the 
remonstrances of De Labrador against his removal. 
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For some time prtst, remorse had given place in tlie breast 
of the Pope to the consciousiicss of having expiated lijs errors. 
Ilis jirjiyei^, which had long been accompanied with te ir>, were 
How uttered with conrideiice and sefenity; ainl lie was tided with a 
calm resiioiation. I lis last days were probal iy the happiest of his 
life; and he sunk at last under the weight of ag x rather than mis- 
fortune. A palsy slowly ctmsinned him ; and he yielded up !iis 
life with the same courage witli wliicli he liad renounced his 
greatness. I laving, during the (‘ighfteii months of his exile and 
imjirisonmeiit, been supported by charities which lie never so- 
licitcil, and always declined but when absolutely necessary, lie 
could hetjueath nothing to his companions in misery, cxcejit a 
little linen, a few |)ions books, and the plate he had lieen allow- 
ed to retain for the pei forinaiice of the ceremonies of religion. 
Yet, when he was breathing his* last, he was told he luul no 
right to make a w ill, and that all he liad belonged to the nation 
whose prisencj* he was ! — Ho died about the end ol‘ August 1799, 
after a longer reign than had fallen to the lot of any Pope since 
the time of St Peter. 


Art. II. Three I a tiers on the Game Rest 'Fenner, 

Black & Co. London, l«i8. 

evil of llic Game Law% in their present state, has long 
been I’elt, and of lafe years has certainly rather increasccl 
than dimiiiislitd. We believe that thev cannot long remain in 
their present state: ^md we arc anxious to express our opinion 
ol‘ those changes winch they ouglit to experience. 

We thoroughly acquiesce in the importance of encouraging 
those field sports which arc so congenial to the habits of iMig- 
lishmen, and which, in the present state of society, afford tlie 
only effectual counterbalance to the allurements of great towns. 
We cannot conceive a more pernicious condition for a great 
nation, than that its aristocrai^y should be shut u]) from one 
year's end to another in a metropolis, while the mass of its ru- 
ral inhabitants are left to the management of* factors and agents. 
A great man returning fi’om London to spend liis summer in 
the country, diffuses intelligence, improves manners, commu- 
nicates pleiisure, restrains the extreme Violence of subordinate 
politicians,’ and makes the middling and low'cr classes better ac- 

S uainted with, and more attached to their natitral leaders. At 
1 C same time, a residence in the country gives to the makers 
pf laws an opportunity of studying those interests which they 
piay aftei wards be called upon to protect and arrange. Nor is 
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it unimportan t to the character of the higher orders themselves, 
that they .should pass a considerable part of the year in the 
midst of these their larger families; that they should occasion- 
ally be thrt)\vii among simple, laborious, IViigal people, and be 
fctimuhited to resist the prodigality of Courts, by viewing willi 
tlieir own eyes the merits and the wi'etcljediiess of the poor. 

liiiws for the preservation of (iainc are not only of iinport- 
aiico, as they increase the amusements of the country, but they 
may be so ccmstructed as tft be perfectly just. The game whicJi 
my land feoil-s is coi'tainly mine ; or, in other w’ords, the game 
which all the land iecds certainly belongs to all tJic owners of 
the land; and tlic only ])ractical way of dividing it is, to give to 
tmh pro})riot(?r what he can take on his own ground Those 
who contribute nothing to the support of the animal, can have 
no possible right to a share in the distribution. '1 o say of ani- 
mals, that they wta Jerco Naturd, means only, tljat the precise 
place of their birth and nurture is not known. How they shall 
be divided, is a matter of arrangement among those whose 
collectetl property certainly has jjroduced and fed them : But 
the case is completely made out against those who have no 
laml at all, and who cannot tlierefoie have been in the slightest 
degree instrumental to their production. If a large pond were 
divided by certain marks into four parts, mid allotted to that 
number of propnetors ; the fish contained in that pond would 
be, in the same sense, fcnc Nalurd, IS’dbody could tell in 
which particular division each carp had been born and bred. 
TIic owners would arrange their respc'ctivc rights and pre- 
tensions in tlic best way they could : But the clearest of all 
|>ossible propositions would be, that the four proprietors, a- 
TOong them, made a complete title to all the fish ; and that no- 
body but them had the smallest title to the smallest share. This 
we say, in answ er to those who contend that there is no fouiid- 
vition for any system of Game l^aws ; that animals born w ild 
are the property of the public ; and tliat tlicir appropriation is 
nothing but tyranny and usurpation* 

In addition to these arguments, it is perhaps scarcely neces- 
sary to add, that notliing which is worth having, which is acces- 
sible, and supplied only in limited quantities, could exist at all, 
if it was not considered as the property of some individual. If 
every body might take game whereve’* tliey found it, there would 
soon be an enu of every species of game. The advantage would 
not be extended to fresh classes, but be annihilated for all classes. 
Besides all this, the privilege of killing game could not be grant- 
ed, without the privilege of trespassing on landed property ; — 
an intolerable evil, whi^ would entirely destroy the comfort and 
privacy of a country life. 
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But thouj;k a system of Game Laws is of great use in pro- 
moting country amusements, and may, in ilscTti be placed on a 
looting of justice, its eftects, we ore sorry to say, are by no 
means favourable to tlie morals of the poor. 

It is impossible to make an uneducated man understand in 
what manner a bird, batched nobody knovrs where, — to-day 
living in my field, to-morrenv in your’s, — should be as strictly 
property as the goose whose wlwle history can be traced, in 
the most authentic and satisfactory^anner, I’rom the egg to 
the spit. The arguments upon which this depends are so 
contrary to the notions of the poor, — so repugnant to their 
passions, — and, jierhaps, so mucli above their comprel 1011*^1011, 
that they are totally umivailing. The same man who w'oiild re- 
spect an orchard, a garden, or an hen-roost, scarcely tliinks 
he is committing any limit at all in invading the gariic-covcrs of 
his richer neighbour ; and ns soon as he becomes w'oaricd of 
lionest industry, his first resource is in plundering the rich ma- 
gazine of hares, j)lieasants, and partridges — the top and bot- 
tom dislics, which on every side of his village arc running and 
flying before his eyes. As these things cannot be tione with 
safety in tlie day, they must be done in the night; — and in tlii» 
manner a lawless marauder is oftou tbnned, who proceeds from 
one infringement of law and property to another, till he becomes 
a thoroiiglily bad and corrupted member of society. 

These lew preliminary observations lead naturally to the two 
principal considerations which are to be kept in view, in re- 
forming the Game Laws ; — to preserve, as far as is consistent 
with justice, the amusements of the rich, and to diminish, as 
much as possible, the temptations ol’ the jioor. And tlicse 
ends, it seems to us, will be best answered, 

1 . By abolishing qualifications. 2 . By giving to every man 
a property in the game upon his land. .S. By allowing games 
to he bought by any body, and sold by its lawful possessors. 

Nothing can be more grossly absurd than the present state 
of the Game Laws, as llir as they concern the qualification for 
shooting. In England, no man can possibly have a legal right 
to kill game, who has not 100 /. a year in land rent. With 
iis in Scotland, the rule is not quite so inflexible, though in 
principle not very cliflerent. — But we shall speak to die case 
which concerns by far the greatest number : And certainly it is 
scarcely possible to imagine a more absurd and capricious limi^ 
talion. Eor what possible reason is a man, who has only 90 /. 
per annum in land, not to kill the game which his own land 
nourishes? If the Legislature really conceives, as we have 
heard surmised by certain learned squires, that a person of such 
degree of fortune should be coiinned to profitable pursuits, 
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and debarred from lliat pernicious idleness into which he would 
be betrayed by field sports, it would then be expedient to make 
a qualification for howls and skittles — to j)reveut small land- 
owners from going to races, 6r following a pack of hoiiiKis — 
and to prohibit, to men of i certain income, every other species 
of amusement as well as tliis. Tlie only instance, however, in 
which this paternal care is exercised, •is that in which the amuse- 
ment of the smaller land-owner is supposed to interfere with 
those of his richer neighbour. He may ilo what he pleases, 
and elect any other species of riiiiioiis idleness but that in w'hich 
the upper classes of society .ire his rivals. 

Nay, the law is so excessively ridiculous in case of small 
landed jiroprictors, tliat on a property of Ics.'. than 100/.}, e’* anniiin, 
no human bein^ has the riglit of shooting. It is not confined, but 
annihilated. Tlie Lord of the Manor may be warned off by the 
proprietor; and the proprietor may be inlbinied against by any 
body who secs him sporting. Tlie case is still stri)nger in the 
instance of large farms. In Nortliuinbc'iand, and on the bor- 
ders of Scotlaud, there are large capitalists, who farm to the 
amount of two or throe thousand per annum, who have the ))er- 
mission of their distant, non-resident landlords, to do wJjat they 
please witli the game, and yet who dare not fire oil* a gun u))on 
their own land. Can any tiling bo more utterly absurd and pre- 
posterous, than tliat the landlord and the wealthy tenant together 
cannot make up a title to the hare which is lattened upon the 
choicest produce of their land ? That the landlord, wlio can 
let to farm the fertility of tlie land for growing wheat, cannot 
let to farm its power ol’ growing partridges ? That he may 
reap by deputy, but cannot on that manor shoot by dc^puty ? 
Is it possible that any respectable magistrate could fine a tanner 
for killing a hare upon his own grounds with his landlord's con- 
sent, without feeling that he wais violating every feeling of com- 
mon sense and justice ? 

Since tlie enactment of the Game Laws, there has sprung 
lip an entirely new species of property, which of course is com- 
pletely overlooked by their provisions. An Englisliniaii may 
possess a inilliim of money in funds, or merchandise — may be 
the Baring or the Hope of Euiope — provide to Government the 
sudden means of ecjuipping fleets and armies, and yet be with- 
out the power of smiting a single partridge, though invited by 
die ovrncr of the game to partieijmte in his amusement. It is kilo 
to s.ay that the difficulty may be got over, by purchasing land : 
The question is, upon what principle of justice can the exist- 
ence of tlie difficulty be defended ? If the right of keeping men- 
servants was confined to persons who had more than one hun- 
dred a year in the funds, the difficulty might be got over by 
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every man who Avould his hindod property to lliat ex- 

tent. Hut wliat eoi'kl justily vo capricious a partirlity to one spe- 
cies of pr()})erty ? Tiierc miaht^be suine ajK)loay for such laws 
at tlie time they were made; but there tmu bo none ibr their 
not bcin^ now^ accommodated to the changes whu!) I ’me has 
introduced. II’ \c u choose to exclude povtity from this species 
of amusement, and to open it to w ealth, why is it not opeiud to 
every species of wealth ? What amusement can there bo mo- 
rally lawful to an bolder of turnip Jand, and criminal in a pos- 
sessor of Exchequer bills ? What deliijits ou^ht to be tolerat- 
ed to I^ong Annuities, from which wheat and l)eaiis should be 
excluded? What matters whether it is scrip or short-lanned 
cattle ? If tlie locvs quo is conceded — if the tiwspass is waived 
— and if the (|iiaIification for ^ny amusement is weallli, let it 
be any proveable wealth — 

DivcW agris^ dii va posiiis hi fcenorc mtmmis. 

It will be very easy l’t>r any country gentleman wlio wislies to 
monopolize to himself the j)!easures of shooting, to let to his 
tenant every other right attached to the land, except I he right 
of killing game; and it will Ic equally easy, in tlie formal ion 
of a new Game Act, to give to the landlord a summary process 
against his tenant, il such tenant fraudulently exercises the pri- 
vileges he has agreed to surrender. 

The case whicli seems most to alarm country gentlemen, is 
that of a person possessing a few' acres in the heart of a manor, 
who might, by planting food of which they are fond, allure llie 
game into his own little domain, and thus reap an harvest pre- 
pc.rcd at the exjiciisc oi' tiie neighbour w'ho surrounded him. 
But, imder tlie I'liwscnt Game Laws, if the smaller possession 
belongs to a (jiialdic'd j^erson, llie danger of intrusion is equally 
great as it would b(' und(?r the proposed alteration ; and the 
(lunger from tin' iioaclier would Lethe same in both cases. Bi.-t 
if it is of such greet ecmscqiwaice to keep clear from all interfer- 
ence, may not such a piece of land be rented or bought ? Or, 
may not the tood wliich tempts game, lie sowm in (he same ab- 
undaiiee in the siii rounding as in the enclosed land ? After all, 
it is only eoinmon jnsliee, that lie w^hosc property is ‘ urround- 
cd on every side by a preserver of game, whose corn and tur- 
nips are demolished by aniniiils preserved for the amusciiKmt of 
his neiglibonr, should himself be entitled to that share of game 
w'hich plunders upon his land. The complaint which the. land- 
ed grandee makes is this. “ Here is a man who has only a twenty- 
fourth part of the land, and he expects a twx'iity-fonrtli part of the 
game. He is so captious and litigious, that he will not be content- 
ed to supjily his share of the food, without requiring his share of 
what tlie food proiluccs. I want a neighbour who has talents on- 
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ly for siiflicrincr, not one who evinces snch a fatal disposition for 
enjoying. ” Upon such principles as these, many ot the Game 
Laws have been constructed, i\m\ are preserved. The interfer- 
ence of a very small property with a very large one j thc critical 
position of one or two fields, is a very serious source of vexa- 
tion on many other occasions besides those of game. lie who 
possesses a field in the middle of my premises, may build so as 
to obstruct my view ; and present to me the hinder parts 
of a barn, irstead of one ol the finest landscapes in Jiaturc. 
Nay, ho may turn his field into tea-gardens, and destroy 
my privacy by the introduction of every species of vulgar 
company. Tflie Legislature, in all these instances, has provid- 
ed no remedy for the inconveniences which a small j)ropcrtv, 
by such intermixture, may inflict upon a large one, but has se- 
cured the same rights to unequal ))ro})ortions. It is very difli- 
cult to conceive why these etjuitable j)rinciples are to be violat- 
ed in the case of. game alone. 

Our securities against that rabble of sportsmen wln'ch the abo- 
lition of qualifications might be supposed to produce, are, the 
consent of the owner of the soil as an indispensable preliminary, 
guarded by heavy penalties — and the price of a certificate, 
rendered perhfips greater than it is at present. It is impos- 
sible to conceive why the owner of tlie soil, if the right of 
game is secured to him, has not a right to sell, or grant the 
right of killing it to whom he pleases— just as much as he 
has the power of appointing whom he pleases to kill his 
ducks, pigeons, and chickens. The dangeT of making the poor 
idle, is a mere pretence. It is monopoly calling in the aid of 
hypocrisy, and tyranny veiling itself in the garb of jdulosophi- 
cal humanity. A poor man goes to wake-, fiirs a!id h.orse 
races, without pain and penalty; a little shopkcejior, when his 
work is over, may go to a bull-bait, or to the cock-pit ; but 
the idea of his pursuing an hare, even with the consent of 
the land-owner, fills the Bucolic Senator with the most lively 
apprehensions of relaxed industry, and ruinous dissipation. — 
The truth is, if a poor man does not ofTorul against morals or 
religion, and supports himself and his faVnily without assistance, 
the law has nothing to do with his amusements. The real bar- 
riers against increase of sportsmen, Tif the proposed alteration 
were admitted), are, as we have before said, the prohibition of 
the land-owner ; the tax to the state for a certificate ; the neces- 
sity of labouring for support. — Whocjvcr violates none of these 
rights, and neglects none of these duties in his sporting, sports 
without crime; — and to punish him would be gross and scan- 
dalous tyranny. 

The aeKt alteration which we would propose is, that game 
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slioiild be iiiailc property ; that is, that every man slioiilcl have 
:i right to the game found upon liis land — and that the viola- 
tion of it should be punished jioaching t'ow is, by pecu- 
niary pennities, and summary conviction before magistrates. 
This cliango in th.o Game I^aws would be an additii/iial de- 
fence of g-amr; for the landed proprietor has now no other 
remedy against the fjualified intruder upon his game, than an 
action at law ibr a trespass on the land ; and if the trespasser has 
received no n<)tiee, this can hardly be called imy rcinetly at all. 
It is nov/ no uncommon practu’e for persons who have tlic ex- 
terior, and perhaps the fortunes of gentlemen, as they arc tra- 
\eirmg from place to place, to sfjoot over manors wdiere they 
have no properly, and IVom which, as s-lrangers, they cannot 
have been warned. In sucii eas^?, (which, we repeat again, is 
by no means one of rare (iccurrcnec*), it would, under the re- 
formed system, be no more difficult for the. lord of th.e soil lf> 
protect h^s game, than it would be to protect his geese and 
thicks. liul tliough game should be considered as {moperty, it 
should still be considered as tlie lowest species of properly — be- 
cause it is in its nature more vague and lautable than any other 
5])eeies of projicrty, and because depredations iijjon It are car- 
ried on at a distance IVom the dwelling, ami without personal 
alarm to the proprietors. It would be ven v ea^v to increase tlie 
penalties, in proportion to the number of olfeiiccs committed 
by the same individual, 

TJic j)imishmcnts which country gentlemen c’ci*ect by mak- 
ing game property, are the pimishiiients aflixed to o]Iencc»s of a 
much higher order ; but country gentlemen must not be allow- 
ed to legislate exclusively on this, more than on any other sub- 
ject. The very mention of hares and ])artridges in the count^'v, 
too often fuits an end to common liumaiiity ami common sense. 
Game must be protected ; but protected without violating those 
prhicij)k's of justice, and that adaptation of punishment to crime, 
wliich (incredible as it may appear) arc of* infinitely greater im- 
portance than die amusements of country gentlemen. 

We come now to the sale of game. — The foimdation on which 
the propriety of allowing this, partly rests, is the impossibility of 

{ preventing It. There exists, and has sprung up since 'the game 
aws, an enormous mass of wOalth, which has nothing to do 
willi land. Do the country gentlemen imagine, that it is in the 
power of,huinan laws to dejirive the three per cents of plicasants ? 
That there is upon earth, air, or st?a, a single flavour (cost what 
crime it may to procure it), that mercantile opulence will not 
procure? Increase the diflicuJty, and you enlist vanity on the side 
of luxury ; and make that be sought for as a display of wealth, 
vjuch wa« before valned only for the gratification of appetite. 
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The law may multiply penalties by reams. Squires may fret, 
and Justices commit, and gamekeepers and poachers continue 
their nnctiirnal wars. There must be game on Lord Mayor’s 
day, do what you will. You may Tnulli})ly tiie crimes by which 
it is procured ; but nothing can arrest its inevitable j)rogreKS, 
from the wood of the escjuirc to the spit (S the citizen. The late 
law for preventing the sale of game produced .lOme little tempo- 
rary difliculty in London at the beginning of the season. The 
poulterers were alarmed, Tind came to some resolutions. But 
the alarm soon began to subside, and the difficulties to vanish. 
In allot lier season, the law will be entirely nugatory and for- 
gotten. The experiment w'ns tried of increased siwerity; and a 
law passed to puiiisli poachers with transportation wiio were 
caught poaching in the night time with arms. What has the 
conscqiienee b-.'en? — Not a cessation of poaching, but a succession 
of village guerillas; — an internecivc war between the gamekeepers 
and marau(!crs of gaiiuj; — the whole country ffiing into brawls 
and convulsions, for the unjust and exorbitant pleasures of country 
gentlemen. The poacher hardly believes he is doing any wrong 
in taking partridges and pheasants. He would admit tlie justice 
of being transport'd tor stealing shcc]): and his couv.^ m such 
a transaction would be impaired by a consciousness he w as doing 
iVrong: But he has no such feeling in taking game ; and the 
pre|)osterou^ punis-micnt of transportation makes him desperate, 
and not timid. Single poachers are gatliorod into large com- 
panies, for'their mutual protectiou ; ami o-o out, not only with 
the intention of taking f ame, buc of dei-iidii.g ui.at they take 
w'ith tlieir lives. Such fe. dings soon prodm e a rivalry of per- 
sonal courage, and a thirst of revenge between the villagers and 
the agents of power. We extract tlie following passages on 
this snhject from the Tliroe Letters on the (Imne Laws. 

‘ Tli(? first and most palpable effect has naturally he^n, an exalta- 
tion of all tiic savage and desperate featmes in the poacher’s charac- 
ter. The war between him and tlie gamekeeper lias iiec\*s.sarily be- 
come a “ bellum inlcrnccivwn. ” A marauder may hesitate perhaps 
at killing his fePow man, wlien the alternative is only six inoiiths' 
imprisonment in the county gaol ; but when the alternative is to o- 
veroome the keeper, or to be torn from his family and connexions, 
and sent to hard labour at the Antipodes, we cannot bo much sur- 
prised that murders and midnight combi ts have considerably increas- 
ed this season ; or tliat information, such as the following, has fre- 
quently enriched the columns of the country newspapers. « 

‘ “ Poaching Richard Barnett was on Tuesday convicted be- 

fore T, Clutterbuck Esq^, of keeping and using engines or w ires for 
the destruction of game in the parish of Dunkerton, and fined 5L 
lie w'as taken into custody by C. Coates, keeper to Sir Charles Bara- 
fylde, Bart., who found upon him 17 wire-snares. The new act that 
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has just passed against these illegal practices, seems only to have ir- 
ritated the offenders, and made them more daring and desperate. The 
following is a copy of an anonymous circular letter, which has been 
received by several magistrates, and other eminent characters in this 
neighbourhood. 

‘ “ Take notice. — We have lately heard and seen that there is 
an act passed, and whatever poacher is caught destroying the game, 
is to be transported for seven ycifts. — This is Enftlish liberty J 

‘ “ Now, we do swear to each other, 4hat the first of our company 
that this law is inflicted on, that there shall not one gentleman’s scat 
in our country esciijie the rage of fire. We are nine in number, and 
we will burn every gentleman’s house of note. The first that im- 
peaches shall bo shot. We have sworn not to impeach. You may 
think it a threat, but they will find it reality. The Game Laws were 
too severe before. The Lord of all. men sent these animals for thf 
peasants as well as for the prince. God will not let his people ba 
oppressed. He will assist us in our undertaking, and wc will exe- 
cute it with caution. ” ’ — Bath Paper, 

* “ Death of a Poacher. — On the evening of Saturday se’en- 
night, about eight or nine o'clock, a body of poachers, seven in num- 
ber, assembled by mutual agreement on the estate of the Hon. John 
Dutton at Sherborne, Gloucestershire, for the purpose of taking 
hares and other game. With the assistance of two dogs, and some 
nets and snares which they brought with them, they had succeeded 
in catching nine hares, and were carrying them away, when they 
were discovered by the gamekeeper, and seven others who were en- 
gaged with him in patroliiig the different covers, in order to protect 
the game from nightly depredators. Immediately on perceiving the 
poachers, the keeper summoned them in a civil and peaceable man- 
ner to give up their names, the dogs, implements, drc. they had with 
them, and the game they lurd taken ; at the same time assuring them, 
that his party had fire arms (which were produced for the purpose of 
convincing and alarming them), and representing to them the folly of 
resistance, as, in the event of an aflray, they must inevitably be over- 
powered by superior numbers, even without fire-arms, which they 
were determined not to resort to, unless compelled in self-defence. 
Notwithstanding this remonstrance of the keepeiv the men unani- 
mously refused to give up on any terms, declaring^at if they were 
followed, they would give them a brush, *’ and would repel force by 
force. The poachers then directly took off their great coats, threw 
them down with the game, &c. behind diem, and approached the 
keepers in an attitude of attack. A smart contest instantly ensued, 
both parties using only the sticks or blud^ons they carried : and 
such was the confusion during the batUe, dial some of the keepers 
were occasionally struck by their own comrades in mistake for their 
opponents. After they had fought in this manner about eight or ten 
minutes, one of the poacliers, named Robert Simmons, received a 
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violent blow upon hrs left temple, which felled him to tlic ground, 
where he lay, crying out murder, and asking for mercy. Tlie keepers 
very humanely desired that all violence might cease on botli sides : 
upon which three of the poachers took to flight and escaped,, and the 
remaining three, together with Simmons, were secured by the keepers. 
Simmons, by the assistance of tlie otlier men, walked tO' the keeper's 
house, where he was placed in a chair < l>ut he soon after died. His 
death was no doubt caused by the pressure of blood upon the brain, 
occasioned by the rupture cf a vessel from the blow he had received. 
The three poachers who had been taken were committed to North- 
leach prison. The inquest upon the body of Simmons was taken on 
Monday, before W. Trigge, Gent., Coroner ; and tlie above account 
is extracted from the evidence given upon that occasion. The 
poachers were all armed with bludgeons, except the deceased, who 
had provided himself with the thick part of a fkul, made of firm knot- 
ted crab-tree, and pointed at the extremity, in order to thrust with, 
if occasion required. The deceased was an athletic muscular man, 
very active, and about twenty-eight years of age. He resided at 
•Bowlc, in Oxfordshire, and has left a wife, but no child. The three 
prisoners were heard in evidence ; and all concurred in stating that 
the keepers were in no way blaineable, and attributed their disaster 
to their own indiscretion and imprudence. Several of the keeper's 
party were so much beat as to be now confined to their beds. The 
Jtwo parties are said to be total strangers to each other, consequently 
no nialiec prepense could have existed between them ; and as it ap- 
peared ta the Jury, after a most minute and deliberate investigation, 
that tire confusion during the affray was so great, that the deceased 
was as likely to be struck by one of hid own party as by the keeper's, 
they returned a verdict oi— Manslaughter against some person or 
persons unknown. *' ’ 

^ Wretched as the first of these productions is, I think it can 
scarcely be denied, that both its spirit and its probable consequcncci 
are wholly to be ascribed to the exasperation naturally consequent 
upon the severe enactment just alluded to. And the last case is at 
, least a strong proof that severity of enactment is quite inadequate to 
correct the eviL ' p. 356 — 359. 

. Poaching wi^exist in some degree^ let the laws be wliat tlicy 
fnay; but the most certain method of cliecking the poacher 
seems to be by underselling him. If game can be lawfully sold, 
the quantity sent to market will be increased, the price lowered, 
and, with that, the )>rofits and temptations of the poacher. Not 
only would the jirices of the poaent* r be lowered, but we much 
doubt if ho would find any sale at alL Licenses to sell game 
might bo confined to real poulterers, and real occupiers of a 
a certain portion of land. It might be rendered penal to pur- 
chase it from any but licensed persons ; and in this way the fa-* 
of die lawiul, knd the danger of dig unlawful txade, would 
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either anniliilatc the poacher’s trade, or reduce Ills pricc'j> so 
much, that it would be hardly worth his while to carry It oil. 
What poulterer in London, or imany of the large towns, would 
deal with poachers, and expose himself to indictment for re- 
ceiving stolen goods, when he might supply his customers at fair 
prices oy dealing with the I^iwful proprietor of game ? Opinion 
is of more power than law. Such conduct would soon become 
infamous ; and every respectable tri^lesman would be shamed 
out of it. The consumer himself would rather buy his game of 
a poulterer at an increase of price, than pick it up clandestine- 
ly, and at a great risk, though a somewhat smaller price, from 
porters and boothkeepers. Give them a chance of getting it 
fairly, and they will not get it unfairly. At present, no one has 
the slightest shame at violating jklaw which every body feels to 
be absurd and unjust. 

Poultry- houses arc sometimes robbed; — but stolen poultry in 
rarely ollered to sale ; — at least, nobody pretends that the shops 
of poulterers, and the tables of monied gentlemen, are supplied 
by these means. Out of one hundred geese that arc consumed 
at Michaelmas, ninety-nine come into the jaws of the consumer 
by honest means ; — and yet, if it had pleased the country gen- 
tlemen to have Goose Laws as well as Game Laws ; — if goosc- 
keepers had been a))pointed, and tlie sale and purcliase of this 
savoury bird prohibited, the same enjoyments would have been 
procured by the crimes and convictions of the poor ; and the 
periodical gluttony of Michaelmas have been rerulered as guilty 
and criminal, as it is indigestible and unwholesome. Upon this 
subject wc shall (juote a pjissage from the very sensible ami spi- 
rited Letters before us. 

* In favourable situations, game would be reared and pre.^rved 
for the express purpose of regularly supplying the market in fait and 
open competition ; which would so reduce its price, that I sec no 
reason why a partridge should be dearer than a rabbit, or a hare and 
pheasant tlian a duck or goose. This is about the proportion of 
price which the animals bear to each other in Prance, where game 
can be legally sold, and is regularly brought to market ; and where, 
by the way, game is as plentiful as in any cultivated country in Eu- 
rope. The price so reduced would never be enough to compensate 
the risk and penalties of the unlawful poacher, who must therefore 
be driven out of the market. Doubtless, the great poulterers of 
London and the commercial towns, who are the principal instigators 
qf poachings would cease to have any temptation to continue so, as 
they could fairly and lawfully procure game for their customers at a 
cheaper rate from tlie regular breeders. They would, os they now 
do for rabbits and wild-fowl, contract with persons to roar and pre-* 
serve them for the regular supply of their shops, which would be a 
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much more eommodious and satisfactory, and less hazardous way for 
them, than the irregular, and dishonest and corrupting methods now 
pursued. It is not saying very much in favour of human nature to 
assert, that men in respectable stations of society bod rather pro- 
cure the same ends by honest than dishonest means. Thus would all 
the temptations to ofend against the Game Laws, arising from the 
change of society, together with the long chain of morid and poli- 
tical mischieft, at once disappear. 

* But then, in order to secure a sufficient breed of game for the 
supply of the market, jn fair and open competition, it will be neces- 
sary to authorize a certain pumber of persons, likely to breed game 
for sale, to take and dispose of it when reared at their expense. 
For this purpose, 1 would suggest the propriety of permitting by law, 
occupiers of land to take and kill game, for sale or othernise, on 
their mv/i occtq>ations <mlyy unless (if tenants) they are specifically 
prohibited by agreement with their landlord; reserving the game 
and the power of taking it to himself (as is now frequently done in 
leases.) This permission should not, of course, operate during the 
current leases, unless by agreement. With this precaution, nothing 
could be fairer than such an enactment ; for it is certainly at the ex- 
pense of the occupier that the game is raised and maintained : and 
unless he receive an equivalent for it, either by abatement of rent 
upon agreement, or by permission to take and dispose of it, he is 
certainly an injured man. Whereas it is perfectly just that the owner 
of the land should have the option either to increase his rent by leav- 
ing the disposal of his game to his tenant, or vice veraL Game 
Would be held to be (as in fact it is) an outgoing from the land, like 
tithe and other burdens, and therefore to be considered in a bargain ; 
and land would either let game^ree, or a special reservation of it 
made by agreement. 

* Moreover, since the breed of game must always depend upo;? 
the occupiei: of tlie laud, who may, and frequently does, destroy 
every head of it, or prevent its coming to maturity, unless it is con- 
sidered in his rent ; the license for which I am now contending, by 
affordiiig an inducement to preserve the breed in particular spots, 
would evidently kttve a considerable effect in increasing the stock of 
game in other part^. and in the country at large, lliere would be 
introduced a genial system of protection depending upon individual 
interest, instead of a general system of destruction. I have, there- 
fore, very little doubt that the provision here recommended would, 
upon the whole, add facilities to the amusements of the sportsman, 
rather than subtract ironi tkoni. A ji^portsman without land might 
also hire from the occupier of a large tract of land the privilege of 
sh'^oting over it, which would answer to the latter as well as sending 
bis game to the market. In short, he might in various ways get a 
fo; return, to which he is w^i I entitled for the expense and . trouble 
Incurred in rearing, and f iesmiug thgt particular species of stock 
«pon his land* * p. 337—339* 
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There are sometimes 400 or 500 head of game killed in 
^eat manors on a single day. We think it highly probable, 
Sie greater psirt of this harvest (if the Game Laws were alter- 
ed) would go to tlie poulterer, to^purchose poultry or fish for 
the ensuing London season. Nobody is so poor and so dis- 
tressed ns men of very large fortunes, who are fond of making an 
unwise display to the world; and if they had recourse to these 
means of supplying game, it is impassible to suppose that the 
occupation of the poacher could be^continued. — The smuggler 
can compete with the spirit-merchant, on account of the great 
duty imposed by the Revenue; but where there is no duty to 
be saved, the mere thief— the man who brings the article to 
market w'ith an halter round his neck — the man of whom it is 
disreputable and penal to buy — who hazards life, liberty, and 
property to procure the articles ishich he sells; such an adven- 
turer can never be long the rival of him who honestly and fair- 
ly produces the articles in which he deals. — Fines, imprison- 
ments, concealntcnt, loss of character, are great deductions from 
the profits of any trade to which they attach, and great dis- 
couragements to its pursuit 

It is not the custom at present for gentlemen to sell their 
game ; but the custom would soon begin, and public opinion 
soon change. It is not unusual for men of fortune to contract 
with their gardeners to supply their own tabic, and to send the 
residue to market, or to sell their venison ; and the same tiling 
might be done with tlic manor. If game could be bought, 
it would not be sent in presents: — ^barn door fowls are never so 
sent, precisely for this reason. 

The price of game woulil, under the system of laws of which 
we are speaking, be further lowered by the introduction of fo- 
reign game, the sale of which, at present prohibited, would tend 
very muck to the preservation of English game by underselling 
the poacher. It would not be just, if it were possible, to confine 
any of the valuable productions of nature to the use of one class 
of men, and to prevent them from becoming the subject of bar- 
ter, when the proprietor wished so to exchange them. It would 
be just as reasonable that the consumption of salmon should be 
confined to the proprietors of that sort of fishery — that the use 
of charr should be limited to the inliabitants of the lakes — that 
maritime Englishmen should alone eat oy5tci*8 and lobsters, as 
that every other class of community than the land-owners should 
be prohibited from the acouisition of game. 

It will be necessary, whenever the Game Laws are revised, 
that some of the worst punishments now inflicted for an iniringe- 
inent of these laws, ^ould be repeaIed.-^To transport a man 
for seven years, an account of partridges, and to harass a poor 
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wretched peasant in the Crown Oflicc, are very preposterous 
punishments for such offences: Humiinity revt^lt-- against them— 
they are grossly tyrannical —and it is disgrac»‘ful that they should 
be suffered to remain on our stlitute boi>ks. But tlie most singular 
of all abuses, is the new class of punishments which the Squir- 
archy have themselves enacted against depredations on game. 
The law says, that an uncjualiiied man who kills a pheasant, 
shall pay five pounds; but the Squire says he shall be shot; — 
and accordingly he places spring-gun in the patli of the poach- 
er, and docs all he canto takeaway his life. The more humane 
and mitigated Squire mangles him with traps • and the siipra- 
couniry gentleman only detains hini in machines, winch 
pn‘veiit his escape, but do not lacerate their captive. Of the 
gross illegality of sucli proceedings, there can be no reason- 
able doubt. Their immorality and cruelty are equally clear. 
If they arc not put down by some declaratory law, it will be 
absoluloly necessary that the Judges, in their invaluable circniti 
of Oyer and Terminer, should leave two or throe of hio Ma- 
jesty's Squires to a fate too vulgar and indelicate to be alluded 
to in tliis Journal. 

Men have certainly a clear right to defend their property ; 
but tlien it must be by such means as the law allows their 
liouscs by pistols, their fields by actions for trespass, their game 
by information. There is an end of law, if every man is to mea- 
sure out his punihhinent for his own wrong. Nor are we al)le to 
distinguish between the guilt of two persons, — the one of wh(mi 
deliberately shoots a man whom he sees in his fields — the other of 
wlioin purposely places such instruments as lie knows will shoot 
trespassers upon his fields : Better that it should be lawful to kill 
u trespasser face to face, than to place engines which will kill 
him. The trespasser may be a child — a woman — a son or 
friend ; — The spring-gun cannot accommodate itself to circum- 
stances, — the Squire or the gamekeeper may. 

Tlicse, then, are our ofiinions respecting tlio alterations in tlie 
Game Laws, which, as tliey now stand, are perhaps the only 
system which could possibly render the possession of game so 
very insecure as it now is. We would give to every man an 
absolute property in the Game upon his hind, with full power 
to kill — to permit others to kill — and to sell ; — we would punish 
any violfition of that proi)erty by sumi./ary conviction, and pe- 
cuniary penalties — rising in value according to the number of of- 
fences. This would of course abolish all qualifications'; and we 
sincerely believe, it would lessen the profits of selling Game ille- 
gally, so as very materially to lessen the number of poachers. 
It lyoiild make Game, es an article of food, accessible to all 
p]asse.s, without infringing the laws. . It would limit the amuser 
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mcnts of country gontlcmcn within the boundaries of justice-— 
Sind would enable the Msigistrate cheerfully and conscientiously 
to execute laws, of the moderation and justice of which he must 
be thoroughly convinced. To this conclusion, too, we have no 
doubt we shall come at the last. After manj yeafs of scutigerai 
folly — ^loaded })risons * — nightly battles— poachers tempted— 
and families ruined, these principles will finally prevail, and 
anake law once more coincideiit witli reason and justice. 


Art. III. Memoires dc Chirnr^o ie Militaire^ c\ Campagnes c 
Du Baron D. J. Larrky, Premier Chirurgicn-cn-Chef dc 
THopital de la Garde Royalc, &c. &c. &c. 8vo. Paris. 
Tomes 1, 2, S. 1812. pp. 1394. — 'I onic 4. 1817. pp. 500. 

/^UR readers need not be alarmed at the title of lhc*se volumes; 

for we shall not follow the author through tlic formidable 
details of woumls and surgical operations, upon which, with 
tlie true zeal of Ins profession, he delights' to dwell. — These 
tilings, wo have always thought, are better left to the Medical 
Journals; but there is quite enough of general information in 
this Avork, to render it deserving of our notice. It is an ac- 
count, chirurgical and military, of most of tlie French cam-’ 
paigns, from the year 1792 to the end of 1814, — of course in-r 
eluding Uiose in which Bonaparte had a share, from the com-' 
mencciiicnt of his extraordinary career, to the first capture of 
Paris by the Allies : — And it exmtains, besides the medical oc- 
currences, a lively narrative of all that fell within tlie author’s 
observation, during the transactions of that eventful period.— 
There is one point of view, however, in whicli even its profes- 
sional details are of deep and universal interest. — It is good, we 
tliink, to show, again and agmn, to tliosc who see nothing in 
war l)Ut images of gallantry and splendour, that the picture 
has a reverse: — Ana the volumes before us fuiTiish the most 
copious evidence, as to the dreadful amount and variety of mi- 
sery w’hicli great armies, in their hostile operations, are doom- 
ed to suiler, as well as to inflict. 

M. I-<arrey, who is a native of the south of France, began the 
study of his profes.sion at Toulouse at the age of tliirtcen : and 
went from thence to Paris in 1787. He obtained the appoint- 

• ‘ 

* In the course of the last year, no fewer than twelve hundred per-^ 
sons were committed for offences against the Game;. besides those 
who ran away from their families for the fear of commitment, Tiiijs 
is L 0 slight quantity of misery. 
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jnent of surgeon in the army of the Rhine in 1792; and being 
present at tne taking of Spire* under General Cnstin* had an 
opportunity of observing, for the first time, the great defects of the 
French system of field surgery*; the wounded being left, to be col- 
lected afmr battle ; so that Si or 36 hours frequently elapsed, be- 
fore any surgical attention could be given to then). These ob- 
servations soon suggested to the aujhor his system of what he 
denominates ambulafices^vo/wUeSj which he afterwards succeed- 
ed iii completing duruig the campaign of Italy. These ambu^ 
lances^ in their most perfect form, consist of a mounted corps 
of sujgeons and inferior assistants, regularly taught and prac- 
tised in tlie manoeuvres necessary to enable tl)em to dress the 
wounded on the field of battle, and to remove tliem with expe- 
dition to other ambulances, or temporary hospitals, which were 
always prepared in the vicinit3s on the approach of an action, — 
to be transferred from thence, at leisure, to more permanent 
eshiblisbments. For the conveyance of tlie wounded, light car- 
riages, of a peculiar construction, were provided, which ren- 
dered the transport so easy and expeditious, tliat the ambnlan- 
ees-volantes could follow the most rapid movements of the ad- 
vanced' guard. The plan was first reduced to practice by the 
at^hor, in consequence of the French being compelled to aban- 
don (heir wounded at Limbourg ; and he was enabled to make 
trial of his new invention, in a battle which took place soon 
after. This, too, was the first action at wliich he was ever pre- 
sent ; and he fairly tells us, that his nervous system was a good 
deal disturbed : But the satisfaction which lie derived frcmi the 
success of his new contrivance, soon dissipated liis uneasy feel- 
ing ; and from that moment, he assures us, he has always been 
in battle. About this time, also, he became convinced of 
the advantages of amputating wounded limbs immediately upon 
the field, in preference to waiting, where that operation was 
thought necessary, till a later period a capital improvement 
in military surgery, which the more recent experience of the 
best English surgeons has fully confirmed. 

Wc are not aware Uiat any arrangements similar to those of 
the ambulances we have iust descrlbed, have yet been adopted 
in the British army : A oefect, which is tlie more remarkable, 
as the tklents and activity of the officers who compose the me- 
dical department of the service, are ^miversally acknowledged, 
Jn such hands, it is to be liop^ that measures will be taken to 
supply this deficiency in future campaigns ; for we have under- 
stood, that considerable inconvenience and injury have arisen, 
upon some memorable occasions, from the want of prompt ai« 
sistance to our wounded. 
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In 1794, the author returned to Paris, and wris soon after iik 
troduced to Buonaparte, at that time General of the artillery, 
in an expedition intended for Corsica, which however did not 
anil. But, in 1797, he was ordered to join the army of Italy at 
Milan: and, in die course of the campaign, was dir^teciby 
Buonaparte himself to organize a complete coips of ambulances^' 
volantes : the very sight of which, at the advanced p>sts, be in- 
forms us, gave confiaence to the soldiers; who now felt assured, 
that in case of injury, relief was ali^ays at hand. * The treaty 
of Campo Fonnio was soon afterwards concluded ; and the next 
enterprise that M. Larrey was engaged in, was tlie memorable 
expedition to Egypt ; to which he has devoted a large and in- 
teresting portion of his book. The surgical department consisted 
of a numerous corps of excellent ollicers, all the young men of 
the schools being eager to join this romantic expedition : But the 
vessel that contained their stock of instruments and apparatus, 
which was very complete, was taken by the English. We need 
not dwell upon the more prominent events of tliat extraordinary 
campaign ; but several circumstances, mentioned by the author, 
exhibit, in a strong light, the conduct and sufFerings of the in- 
vaders. — The expedition landed in Egypt in July 1798 ; and 
the wounded of the first actions recovered, in that admirable 
climate, with a rapidity which astonished M. Larrey. — During 
the first passage of the Deserts, numbers of the best soldiers 
perished, * as it were by extinction, * under the effects of heat 
and thirst : but this form of dcatli appeiuTcl to the author to be 
unusually calm ; and he was assured by one of the dying men, 
that he found himself, ‘ Dans un bicn-etre iiiexprimaole ! ' — At 
the battle of Salahieh, the soldiers felt, for the first time, die 
power of the Mameluke sabres, with which, in several instances, 
whole limbs were struck off at a blow. On the march to Suez, 
in December, the route was traced accross the Dt'sert by the 
bones of men and animals, of all soits, tlic relics of former tra^ 
vellers. The nights were so cold as to prevent their sleeping, 
and these bones were their only fuel ; for they saw but a single 
tree, in crossing that vast plain. It was found, on tiieir return, 
that the plague had broken out at Dainietta ; and the author 

f ives a full account of that distemper, and of the measures which 
e took to check its progress. He is decidedly of opinion, that 

* During the siege of Metz, under the celebrated Duke of Guise, 
Ambrose* Par6, * the father of French Surgery, ' having been en- 
treated to assist the garrison, was presented to die soldiers on the 
breach, who received him with acclamations, and afterwards shewed 
much greater spirit in their defence of the place. 
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it 5 r contagious ; and wc arc glad to have this additional testi- 
mony, from a practical man of so much experience, in opposi- 
tion to some more recent doctrines upon this subject, wliich ap- 
pear to us to he equally unfouifded, and full of danger. * 

M, Larrey wisely declines to detail the storming of Jaffa; but 
he givbs a full account of the nicinorable siege of Acre, where 
the sufferings of the French were not to be described. Tlic 
w'onndcd lay on rushes, in a marshy plain, without covering, 
and under scarcity of everj-^kind ; and he himselti he tells us, 
never for an instant enjoyed calm and coinph'te repose. — Buona- 
parte left the place for a few days, to assist K leaner in repelling 
Ibrah’ini Bey; and the author, with disgusting pvofaneiiess, says 
that lie was expected at Nazareth, ‘ comma un nouveau Messie ! J ’ 
— But, on returning to Acre, after thirteen assaults, not one of 
whicli succeeded, he was comp6lled to raise the siege. 

The retreat across the Deserts was dreadful. The wounded 
were infested with the plague : the army was assailed ,by the 
Kampsin, or scorching wind of the Desert, which destroyed 
numbers of the convalescents : — And they found also a new ene- 
my, that for some time escaped detection — the pools of muddy 
water being full of leeches, which, when the soldiers lay down 
and drank greedily, passed into the mouth without being per- 
ceived, and fixed thejnsclvcs in the upper part of the throat, 
from whence it was not easy to dislodge them. The natural 
thickness of these creatures, was that of a horse-hair; but, 
when distended with blood, they swelled to the bulk of an or- 
dinary leech, causing great inconvenience, and, in some instances, 
even death. — Klebcr, who took the command, on Buonaparte’s 
return to France, was assassinated by one of the natives, in 
1801 ; and the cruelty with which tlie wretclicd murderer was 
put to death, was very disgraceful to the French; but the au- 
thor describes the transaction w’ith siiiprising physiological com- 
posure. — ‘ II fut condamne par un tribunal special, a perir du 
supplice appliqu6 dans ce pays a ccs sortes des crimes. Le courage 
et le sangfroid avec lequel il se laisse brulcr la main droife^ et empaler^ 
^toiment riiomme sensible, et prouvent combien la ferme volonte 
do findividu influe sur les sensations physiques. ’ — His hand, in fact, 


* This question is at present before a Committee of the House of 
Commons, with a view to some proposca change of the quarantine 
laws. These laws, very possibly, may be amended ; and thj regula- 
tions which they impose, perhaps, rendered less inconvenient : — But 
we are convinced, that the principle of quarantine ought not to be 
abandoned. — We may perhaps take another o])portunity to call tl^e 
attention of our readers to this important topic* 
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was burned to the very bones; and he lived, upon the stake, 
for about four hours, m the most cruel torment, without utter- 
ing a single complaint. — It is imjgossible that such an atrocious 
scene could have occurred, in any country, under the eyes of 
an English army. 

But the time, at hist, was come, when the French were to 
abandon all their Egyptian conquests : and M. Larrey expres- 
ses, in warm terms, his grief at this reverse. He says, very 
candidly, that he cannot tell cxactl/ why the French lost the 
battle w'ith the English on the 21st March, jiist as they were a- 
bout to gain the victory ! — but he remarks, that it seemed to lie 
decreed that nothing was to succeed with them in that cam- 
paign. It was afterward, however, ‘ in sailing by the coast of Africa, 
the situation of which is so well adapted for colonics, that I re- 
gretted, still more bitterly, the Idks of Egypt, and offered up my 
pjayers for our speedy return to that rich and marvellous country. * 
— “ How much, said I to myself, it is to be wished, that all our co- 
lonics were united in Syria, Egypt, and the coast of Africa ! ” The 
possession of these countries would no doubt be productive of the 
greatest benefit to France ; which is, besides, the only state in Eu- 
rope that can, from its situation, fully enjoy them. * — II. p, 299. 

i nutljur arrived in France at the close o1 1801 ; and re- 
ceiv**i;, both lr<mi the army of Egypt, and the Government, 
till most honourable tesiimonies of gratitiwle for his services; 
wl;:ch he certainly appears to have deserved. In 1802, he pub- 
lished his account of the Egyptian campaign, and began to lec- 
ture at Paris upon military surgery. — But a new order of af- 
fuir-, he says was low in } r<*p'o*ation, ‘ (pii flevait mettre Ics 
institutions de la France, cn harmonic avee celles du reste de f Eu- 
rope, at fixer inumufylctnent /es deHtntfes de ce grand etat , ' — The First 
Consul, ill short, was soon raiscvi to the tbrouc; and when the 
new Emperor, after his coronation by the Pope, repaired to his 
army in December ISOI*, — ‘ to avenge the nation upon the 
English, for their violation of the treaty of Amiens, ' M. Larrey 
once more joined the army at Bologne. The troops, he says, 
were actually embarked, burning with impatience ; and the Eng- 
lish, ‘ frappds de terreur, ’ were trembling at tlie prospect of 
invasion. But in the mean time, unfortunately, the combined 
fleet was pursued by Nelson, to be at last destroyed at Trafal- 
gar, and a new coalition was farmed on the Continent. — ^ In a 
moment every thing was changed ; * — ^the troops were disembark- 
ed ; and traversing France with the utmost rapidity, the campaigns 
of Ulm and Austerlitz were begun, before the enemy was aware 
of their approach. — The author gives a very animated account of 
the capturp of Ulm, and of fhe ’yvonderfiil events wjiich fpllowed : 
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— transactions so strangely contrasted with those which havepro- 
daced the present state of Europe^ tliat some effort would be 
required to believe in their reality, if we did not recollect the 
sentiments, approaching to d6spnir, with which the account 
of them was received in Englaiul, by every friend of Liberty, 
and of the best hopes of mniikind : — Tlie Frcjich troops were 
constantly on forced marches, withoiK; regular provisions, from 
their departure till they entered Vienna, and all their btifjgage 
was left behind : yet their tiealth was good, and seemed even 
to have improved upon the marclu — ‘ In short, ’ says M. Lar- 
rey, ^ if the soldier be in good spirits, and not exposed to long con- 
tinued abstinence, nor allowed to repose too long afler fatigue, he is 
in no danger of sickness. It is even an advantage, that on arriving 
at his quarters he is compelled to forage, and provide for himself : 
And, unless the quarters and provisions bo excellent, the labours of 
pn^aringfor the bivouac is really of scrA'ice to him. ' 

On the night before the battle of Austcrlita;, the French army 
was posted on a circle of small hills, so as to form a sort of am- 
pliithcatre ; and as Napoleon rode through the lines, the sol- 
diers, who were more than 80,000, all at once lighted torclics 
of straw, and celebrated with loud shouts the anniversary of his 
coronation. It wiis impossible that troops, thus excited, and al- 
ready victorious, should not be again successful. The result is 
too well known ; and the author says, that lie never saw a field 
of battle which presented a more dreadful picture of destruc- 
tion. — The wounded, of both armies, were assembled at Brunn, 
where typhus fcver of the worst description soon broke out, and 
speedily reaching ihe prisoners and inhabitants’, was conveyed 
with the former into France. This scourge, we learn from 
M. Larrey, attended also the retreat from lliissia ; scarcely a 
French town escaping, that wes visited by the troops of that 
campaign r The same thing happened in Stixony, especially at 
Dresden, in 1813; and again^ after the retreat from Leipsic, 
the French and Gorman towns within the range of the armies, 
were universally infected with fever. There is in short no in- 
ference from the narratives of these volumes more decisive, than 
that which points out the connexion between Pestilence and 
War. 

The next year (1806) pi*oduced the campaign of Prussia. 
After the battle of Jena, ‘ the Saxons were wise enough to de- 
tach themselves from the coalition, and make a separate peace : * 
a proof of wisdom, for which they have certainly been sufliciently 
rc<}uited, both by enemies and friends. — The Prussian dominions 
were soon overrun ; the Poles crowded witli deputations from 
all quartOKB, entreating the protection of die Emperor ; and on 
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the 2d of December, again the anniversary of his coronation, 
Buonaparte announced to his army, that the Russians were be- 
fore tliem on the Vistula : * those same Russians, whom last 
year they had overcome at Austerlitz, ' The marches which 
ensued, to Piiltusk, and Eylau, where the troops bivouacked 
under a temperature of 32 degrees below the freezii^ point, 
were a foretaste of what* they arere afterwards to sufier dur- 
ing a Russian winter: — * I had, \says M. Larrey, ‘early in 
the morning of the battle (at Eylau), established an aadiulance jn 
some bams, to the left of the road at the entrance of tlie town ; but, 
unfortunately, they were open on every side, the straw roofs hav- 
ing been taken for the horses, so that we were obliged to place our 
wounded on what was left of this straw, half covered with snow. 
The cold was so severe, that the instruments frequently dropped 
from the hands of my assistants, during our operations ; and it was 
night before we could take any refreshment. When all was quiet, 
and th^ wounded had been attended to, a sudden movement of 
the enemy bore down immediately upon the ambulances ; such, of 
the wounded men as had the power of motion immediately took to 
flight. — M. Larrey hastened to finish the amputatton of a leg which 
he had begun ; and the surgeons, with their attendants, as a last re- 
source, were preparing for defence, when a charge of the Frendi 
cavalry, in Uie midst of a whirlwind of snotv, relieved them. ’ ill. 
38—40. 

The extreme exhaustion of the country, and the severity of 
the weather, determined the author to send the wounded back to 
Inowracklaw, a distance of 55 French leagues, through miser- 
able roads, and under every sort of privation ; yet tliey arrivetl 
ill good condition ; and it is even probable, be thinks, that ma- 
ny of tliem were benefited by this removal. * — An animated 

* The popular opinion, as to the benefit of exposure to cold and 
abstinence, after severe wounds, appears to be correct. — ^Several in- 
stances in confirmation of it, are said to have occurred at Waterloo ; 
and, in Clarendon’s account of the battle of Edghill, which took 
place on the 23d October, the case is mentioned of Sir Germs Scroop^ 
who recovered, after he ‘ had fallen with Id wounds in his body and 
head, and had lain stripped among the dead, from that time, which 
was about three in tlic afternoon on Sunday, all that cold night, 
all Monday, and Munday night, and till Tuesday evening, for it 
was so late before his son found him, — ...... The next morning 

after, being W’edncsday, there was another gentleman, named Bcl- 
linghaiti, found among the dead, and brought oiF (living) by his 
friends, with twenty wounds !—T4e Surgeons rvere of opinion^ 
that both ihtse gentlemen omd iheir lives to the inhumanity ^ those 
Vfiho sif'ipped them, and to the coldness g/* the nightSf—Vikich stopped 
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sketch is given afterwards of the defeat of the Rassisuis at Fried- 
land, and of the scenes upon the Nienien, during the memorable 
negociation at Tilsit ; from whence M. Larrey soon returned to 
Berlin, and Paris ; and Buonaparte repaired to Milan, to be 
crowned King of Italy. 

We pass over the account of the expedition into Spain, in 
which the author accompanied Buonaparte and his guards : and 
we have already given a fi^jl description of the memorable bat- 
tles during the Austrian Campaign of 1809.* After that of 
Essling, in which it is clear, even from the author’s narrative, 
that the French were beaten, the wounded were crowded into 
the Island of Lobaii; where they lay, for three days, without 
shelter, on the bare ground. The days were sultry, but the 
nights very colil ; the high wii^ds covered them with clouds of 
dust, and the destruction of the bridges having cut off their 
supplies, M. Larrey was obliged to make soup for them of horse 
flesh, which he seasoned with gunpowder for want of salt. The 
mess, he assures us, was not the worse for this, the blackness 
of the gunpowder being removed in the cooking ; and those 
who had a little biscuit, contrived to make a very palatable sort 
of compound. 

In 181 1, M. Larrey published his first three volumes, which 
conclude with the peace of 1809. — The scene was now to change; 
and having witnessed the progress of Buonaparte’s elevation, 
he was destined also to take a part in the still more extraordi- 
nary occurrences that produced his fall. — His peculiar situation 
and pursuits, have enabled him to fill up the picture, of the 
Russian Campaign especially, with some very striking «letails. 
In the spring of 1812, the fVench army was already advanced 
in Prussia, yet none of them were acquainted with their desti- 
nation ; some even supposing that they were to embark for Eng- 
land from the shores of the Baltic ; — ^j'ct it is asserted that the 
map of Russia, made use of by Buonaparte and his Marshals 
during the campaign, had been in preparation two years before, f 
The author, w’ho was appointed Surgeon in chief to this vast 
army, completed the Medical and Surgical Department at Ber- 
lin ; and during his stay in that city, delivered lectures to his 
officers, and caused them to practise constantly the principal 

‘ their bloody better than all their skill and medicaments could have 
‘ done ; and that had they been brought off rmihin any rcasq^iable dis- 
• tance of time after their iwundSf they had undoubtedly pen^hed, *— 
Clarendon’s Hist, of the Ilebellion, &c. folio, 1704*, p. 

• Edin, Rev. 1811, Vol. 18. p. 392, &c. 

f Odelebem, Campagne en Saxe, I. p. 129< 
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operations of Surgery ; tlie anibuliiiiccs, also, being exorcised 
daily in the duties^ of the field. At Wilim, arrangements were 
maclc for tlic reception of 6000 ^wounded ; and a grand review 
was intended to have taken place, on tlic 10th July, but was 
prevented by a storm, of such luinsual vis deuce, as to throw 
the troops into confusion, and coni})el even Buona|)arte to quit 
the field: an occurrence iflterwurds regarded us a sort of omen, 
of the fate that was preparing for hyn. — After the first battle at 
Witepsk, the French, although victorious, were in want of 
necessaries, and were soon compelled to fall back. — ‘ 1 had 
the greatest difficulty, ^ the author says, ‘ in dressing the M 
ed on the field, and was obliged to use the linen of the soldiers, 
and even our own shirts, for bandages. * So early did they beglii td 
suffer under the precipitation of their leader ; one of whose 
great errors, in this ill-fated carnpaign, was the noglccl of all 
provisions for the pliysical support of his trooj)s. Tha condi- 
tion of. the Russian prisoners, under such circumstances, \\as 
dreadful ; and a horrible account is given, of 350 of their wound- 
ed, who were not discovered till the I’ourth clay after the battle. 
The author states the French loss at Smolensko, at more tliaii 
7200 hors du combat ; — ‘ And here, Iiaving been for several days iu 
want of linen, we were obliged to dress the wounded with the Jlc* 
cordSf which we found in the Archives wliere we had established our 
hospital. — The parchments served instead of s[)lints ; tow, and the 
down of the birch tree, for lint ; and even the beds of the w^ounded 
men were made of the papers. * p. 31. 

Under the impression that the army would advance no fur- 
ther into Russia at that season, the greater part of the ambu- 
lances, and all the surgeons of the reserve, were left at Smolen- 
sko ; where the wounded were already collected, to the number 
of 10,000 : But on rejoining the army, after an action at Vo- 
lontina, M. Larrcy was dismayed to niicl, that Bonaparte had 
determined to go on : — with the expectation, he supposes, that 
one decisive battle might finish the campaign. He was obliged 
to leave at this place, the last division of the ambiilanc?^?, and 
haslcned after the army ; which soon entered, for the liist time, 
and with most gloomy anticipations, up(;n tlie vast plains tliat 
constitute the greater part of Russia Proper. And here, the 
author Was himself attacked, witli symptoms resembling those 
of sea-sickness ; the horftou appearing to him t (3 be incessantly 
in motion, like the waves of a troubled sea : — An effect, wdaich 
he ascril^s, in part, to the constant movement of the crowds 
fliat surrounded him on these extensive plains. But the ex- 
treme at(xicty and bodily fatigue to which he was constantly 
exposed/ must no doubt have had a share in its production. 
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From henceforward, the whole army suffered under privations 
of every description ; Viarma, which had been a great magazine 
of stores, they found deserted tuid on fire; it was impossible 
to extinguish the flames, and the army passed through with di& 
Acuity. 

When it was ascertained that the Russians had taken the 
position of Mojask ^Borodino), the author was directed to 
prepare for a great oattl^: an order which he received with 
consternation ; Tor all his surgeons, and the carriages of the am- 
bulances, were still behind, and he had great difficulty in mus- 
tering, from the regiments, a small corps of forty-flve suiv 
geons and assistants. — After a march of six-and- thirty hours, 

• m want of every thing, they arrived at the Russian position : 
and there, even water could, be obtained only at a rividct 
under the fire of the enemy. We have already • given La 
Beaume’s account of the battle on the 7th September; a 
struggle, such as was to be expected from two armies; one of 
whi^ fought absolutely for existence, and the other made the 
last stand in defence of their metropolis. It would be impos- 
sible, M. Larrey says, to describe the field, — where between five 
and six hundred thousand men had fought, for more than fifteen 
hours, widiin the &|iace of a square league. The surgeons la- 
boured without ceasing among the wounded, in despite of the 
cold, and of northerly winds, so strong, that the torch, which 
was necessary at night to enable the auUior to perform bis oper- 
ations, was kept with difficulty from being extinguished. ^Ihe 
wounds, too, of this battle were universaUv severe, being prin- 
cipally from the artillery:! and the author asserts (p. 57), 
that, during the first twenty-four hours, he himself amputated 
about two hundred limbs ! Many of the sufferers had neither 
straw to lie upon, nor covering, shelter or provisions ; and the 
surgeons were at last obliged, in several instances, to wash the 
bandages with their own hands. — The army advanced on the 
day after the battle; but M. Larrey remained for three days 
upon the field. — He found the town of Mojask deserted, and on 
fire; but full of wounded Russians, tormented with burning 
thirst: and he censures, with ^eat severity and apparent jus- 
tice, the unskilfulness of the Russian surgeons. — A few miles 
fur^er, notwithstanding the vicinity of one of the largest capi- 
as of die globe, tlie country was a sandy and completely ae» 
sert plain, the leeh^choly aspect of which produced despoil* 
dency among the troops, which were new completely^xhaust- 

■ ■■ . ........ ■ ■ .. p w . ■■■ ■iilMi f 

« Edm. Rev. Yol. XXIV. p. 381.^. 
t Tlie Ruito musket bullets, alsor we Mi;,er Uian the Flencbs 
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dn the rmd to Petersburgh. ' (p. 74i) 
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In the rae^in time, the RuiSbions closed in on every side; amf 
wiien, at the rot real bpgnii, tlie Vrcnch were loaded^ hi)i ^cs, 
carriacr^'b, ainl men, with plunder of every clcscriptipzi : — ^ the 
^ army of l>arius departing freni !i.il\vlon did not exhibit a 
‘ more eariotai *ipeclacle. * The battle ofaMdo-JarosI.v Itz, 
^hich drove tlicm back to tlie line of advance^ complttod 
the despair of the troops, \vho avcU knew what awaiti'd them^ 
in a country which thej had done so' much to ravago. Even 
at Borodino^ a groat quantity of ihcir baggage was left bc^ 
hind. The dead bodies remaining on the field of battle there, 
weit» found in a state of congelation ; nncl soon after, at Holos- 
koi, there was a heavy tdl of snow, which increftsctl the misery 
of Ae bivouacs. At Doroghoboi, the Jiospital took fire. M.- 
Earroy himself escn])cd through the midst of the flames; and 
some of ilic wounded were burnt to death. — The troops expect** 
cd to fiiid raagnziuos at Smolensko, and to rest for some days ; 
for horse flesh had been their only food till their arrival there, 
(November 4th) : But they were bitterly disanpoinred. The" 
thermometer had fallen to U* below zero (43® oelow* die frooz- 
^ point) of Fahrenheit; and die north-cast w^ind was violent. 
This sudden increase of the cold destroyed gre^ numbers of 
the young men and of the horses. Those who were so pru- 
dent as to march on loot, and could obtain a little coffee afid^ 
sugar, fared the bestf but tlic cavalry and those in caiyiogcs 
were dreadful sufferers, from the freezing and mortification of 
.thifeir exticinities. From hence to Krasnoi, the thermometer 
was at 15® below zero, (47® below freezing) ; and, in this space 
of four-and- twenty leagues, thfvdid notnnd a single habitation. 
— ‘ It was in fliis short mar^, tl* it we learned to prize the bodies of 
(ktr horses : — A horse broken loose was Instantly despatched, and cut 
to pieces almost alive. Wo' to the animal that wandered some i^ea 
frdm his uiobter ! The division of this prey often gave rise to ^or- 
iels, among persons of all ranka; and even the womeiAunxumntedf' 
obstacles of every kind, to seb|gti)^ a share of it. * pp. 91, 92* 

In this wTctched stMc, b4^g almost surroui^ed, they were 
obliged to give battle,^ aii4he I’Tth NQveni|)eri^^ Tl3[e rear-guard^ 
aqd (be old gtrards,^ iChe only sjtddief^ {if ^ tendi^ipn to 
fijibti yet the bravery ei^ibjited by the whpla was qt^ppijl?ab|e;- 
fW Vfovamyfko atSft tbem asyljtting tho^j^ouade^,? 
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ihe east bank of the nver* tosernce some mes of sarglcal in- 
rih! mast hawpriRbci}, if he Imd not been t^ccejg'* 
« nised bv the soIdi«9HH nrho liileil him o\cr tiicir beads faoni one 
to enaimev, and thus raabied binv to rcHrani the bridj 3 ;e a few 
be^ne it broke dowm It is lemarknlde, tliat tno place 
wb&e Boru^Me tbreur his brwlges, sTis precisely that vhere 
Charles XIl. was known tp heve crossed, in pu'rstait of the Rus- 
sians, for the very parjinseof avoitlini* the viIIm tc of Borisow; 
yet this position was le(t altogether ittignorded by General Fnr- 
inasofl^ who seems to have confined his attention solely to the 
Village. In the same manner, after the pa^saffo, the tr<w»ps (for 
thev had no longer any baggage) w*>rc cnaLled to escape by s 
well-known cross roiul, fcadb'jt {I'rongVj defiles and forests, where 
the author says dial a company of Cossacks, with a "angle gun, 
might have stopped the wno'e army : And thus tliov regained 
the great road at iSmorgonh two marches ahead of the enemy, 
who had, tiH then, been,ln their front. — From this last village 
Bonapafte decamped, leaving the cnmmtmd to Murat. 

DuriiTg\he n'glit of the fith Dccentbor, which they pivs^I in 
bivouac, the thermometer fell rapidly to 9®, 11®, IS®, atid Id® 
below zero, (4il, 43, 45, and 47 below the freezing point.) 

* At our entry into Osmiana, my thermometer was at 34® oelow ze* 
ro ; it fell during tlie night to 26j^ ® ; and the bivoKajj^wts ternble /-« 
I was myseif so fortunate as to pass that (htal night m a vrarm cham- 
ber, and upon a little straw,— (M. Larfoy, it will be recollected, was 
a Baron of the Empire, and at the head of the surgical staff ),— after 
taking some food, with which ode of my old companions in Egypt 
had the goodness to supply me. We marched the next morning be- 
fore day, tiie thermometer being then at 39’’ below aero, and could 
scarcely hold ourselves erect, or perform the most simple movements. 
He who lost his eqinUbrium and foil to the ground, was iostandy 
struck with an icy and mortal stupefaction. We found upon dm 
toad, a great number of dead of the 12(h division, which had come 
to meet us at Osmiana. * I left in this village, with one of my sur- 
gical officers, all the wounded who wished to stay ; — tcoM net bear 
to tee them efo tgm the rfbd, tdthoat havine the power to aetUt Aenu 
With (he exoopdr^of tome seleOt troops m the guard, who still pre- 
served (heir great owts or clodm, their boots aira gloves, the wn(^ 
army was now in a Mate of fi^htful nakedness. Mixed in oompleto 
contusion, without arms, or any mark «f dittinidon among.lhe corps, 
th^ here nodifaig hut a mass of wretched* individuals, marching in a ' 


* Of Vision, Oommanded* by General Eoison, which eott» 
^sted of |ff,000anen at tllnhr departure from Wilna, only 330 fee 
hafffirtoUltMm They wens pi^pallyvcfy young men* 
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crowd, and compelled by cold and v^eakness to press togetlier, and lean 
upon each other for 8upport.--«But nothing could be more ludicrous, , 
and at the same time more depbrable, tbm their babiliments.-«-.Tliey 
were covered with fragments of peJissesi cloaks, or morsels of scuff 
of diftcrent colours ; the fires of the bivouacs having gradually coi^* 
sumed their original garments. * pp. 105, 106. * 

At Miediiicki) the thermometer at the autbor^s buttoh*hQle» 
was at SF bck)w ^cro, (65® betow freetang); and the Vihole dr- 
twy, mih(M exception^ wnSf compelled to bioomc, ‘ Wo be to 
him who gave way to his inclination to slumber : a few minutes were 
sufficient to freeze him entirely through, and he was left dead upon the 
place where he had fallen asleep. * There was now very liHle difference 
between the tcnipcratiire of the days and nights ; and tim cold 
was nearly of the same intensity during all the rest of the march,— 

^ 'Fhe sides of the road were sti^ewed With the dead bodies of those 
who hod perished during the night between the dth and 9th; — and* at 
last, ’ says M. Larrey, * we were jn such a state of torpor and de- 
pression, that it Was witli difficulty we codld recognise each .other; — 
wc marched along in melancholy silence, our sight and ^nusculalr 
strength so much reduced, that we coUld hardly preserve our direc- 
tron, or maintain our equilibrium ; — and when any of us fell, his com- 
panions did not even turn aside to look qt him. Though I w as my- 
self ohe of the most robust in the army, it was with the greatest dira- 
culty that I andved at Wijna. My strength and my courage werC 
almost totally gone ; 1 was just ready to fall,— no doubt, like so many 
other unfortunate beihgs who had perished before my eyes, never t<> 
have risen again, ’ pp. 106 — 7. 

At ^Mlna, the soldiers devoured every thing they could 
seize upon; the misery and confusion }f possible incrcabcd; 
and the mountain between that place and Kouno was near- 
ly as fatal to those wdio still survived, as .the passage of the 
Dereziria. Alter crossing the Nieraen, being dtill pursued, some 
of the guard who preserved their arms attempted to rally, and 
fire upon the Cobsacks; but the cold iron ot tlie muskets de- 

{ >rived them of the use of their fingers, and they were ob- 
igod to retire. — About SOO0 pf the besk sokliers ot the guard, 
ahnost all natives of the south of rWre now the only 

'survivors wdio preserved their horses, or remned anything like 
'a warlike apjiearance^ The Dukes of Dantzio and Mria were 
at the head, Murat and Beaiiharnma^in tho centre of this l>ody, 
•^tbo last remnant of 000,QO&inen who bed passed through this 
very country scarcely six months beft>ve, in the highest stfttd of 
<li'X‘ipline and military splendonr. i Xlic first night which the 
anther passed at Gumhinen, it may well be si^)oseci, wae de- 
lightful : he tligre^ for the first time since his depa tin^ jfeoiu 
Moscow, enjoyed a plcntifut ineal, and slept in a Ct nifortnble 
bed. From thence he repaired to Koningsberg to prt pare tbr 
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hospitals for (jie i^treatii)^ arrived thcre^ cmaoiat* 

. ed and worti put with leading his last remaining horse 

• by the bridle^ on jthe night el* the 1st December, at a tempera-- 
tore of J7i® s^ero* or 49 J jjWow the freezing pojint ; and he 
had ^arcdy^veil his directions for ' the treatment of 10,000 
sick and wc^l^edi who were alrea<fy collected in that place, 
when he waii him^lf attack^! with Typhus fever!— It was not 
till the Frendb arrived at Lelpsic in the fo)lowing*Mujr.cli, that 
the retreat could properly be considbred os nt an end. 

Subjoined to mis narrative, th^e are sonic interesting pb- 
servations bn ilie effects of coW upon the human system. — 

* The death of the unfortunate victims was generally preceded by 
paleness, a- sort of idiotism, difficulty of speech, and weakness, or 
even total loss of sight, fo this state some of them continued to 
inarch bn, for, a short time, helped \a]oi^ by their. friends or com- 
rades ; but their muscular powers became insensibly weaker ; they 
staggered like drunken men, and feU'ot last entirely deprived of life.' 
The fate of those who could not keep up with the columns was 
atill inore^rapid, and tlie dead bodies were found lying on the 
face. The want of food materially aggravated the effects of 
the cold; and, to appease their hunger; the soldiprs freouently 
swallowed snow or freezing water, wfiich were often fatal.* On 
the other hand, the author remarks, a small quantity of wine or 
coffee, immediately calmed the sensation «t)f lumger : and once. 
after difce days of fasting, dui*ing which ho had taken only 
a little c<jffee, a single glass of claret, which he drank with 
inexpressible delight, instantly put an end to the pan^s he 
had been suffering for several hours. The greatest iryuries 
maintained by the survivors, arose from their Imving approach- 
ed the fires of the bivouacs, while their limbs were yet in part 
congealed, — ^whicli caused, in numberless instances, the morrffi- 
cation and loss of their extremities. 

It was observed, universally, that individuals of what the au- 
thor calls ;tlip f bijioso-saiiguine^ t^npernment, witli dark hair, 
brown eiid,ured the cold mucli better than 

tho^.pf an Pppp8ito!fl]p^earitt«i^4 And hciiice the natives of the 
soi^, of $uroj^" figred during tins iHmcntable jratreat, 

tlmthe put^ O^inaus pf toe at^my fact, which 
our |iiflue^C6<c^^ on die animal cco- 

have led ua to expect; liven the 
the author asserts, lost more from ipold, in propoiw 
the Jl?i^ch and he was assored^hy a. physician; long 

V * puji 0^^178^ Dutchmen m tte grenadiers of the giiOrd, not 
more 't^ 41, inclo&ng officers, rehtrnl^d, two years afterwards, to 
|*>aDce 
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settled fit Moscow, that the Frewch inlrabitants could walk the 
streets with impunity, during tlie depth of winter, in clothing 
comparatively light ; while the JRussiaus, wi^apped In their wann 
pelisses, could hardly resist the eold.-^He alleges also, th^t the 
natives of the soutli retained their courage and mental energy, 
longer tlian the northern soldiers. And the IV^cs, 'wlio might 
seern to furnish an objection to this doctrine, he thinks, on 
the contrary, supjxirtit'; for he considers that people, as hav- 
ing originated in Asia Mfnor, and consequently as agreeing 
. in chunictcr and constitution with the ot the south of' 

Europe. Itonglu, however, to be remembered, ihat M.tjarrey 
is hiiiiself a ISoUthcni. 

nici’c was in reality no definite termination to the campsilgii 
of 181^2 ; for tiiO Kusslans continued to advance, tiU Buona- 
parte look the field again in the spring of 1813. . We j)ropose 
to make the events of that inifwiitimt ye;ir, the subject of a dis- 
tincL article in the present Number ; liut there is one anecdote, 
in M. Larrey’s accomit of the battle of Hanau, which we must in- 
sert ill tfijs placc>, — Among the wounded upon tlmi occasion, was 
a j^oang olFh*er, named R<>bs£nuuii, wlio lost an ahn by a caiiiion 
shot wiiilc advimciijg at the heiul of his column. Inkhis cour 
ditioii, ho was retiring, wlien a second bullet carried off* one of 
his legs. His fiilhor, a captain of the ex-guard, wlio had heard 
of the first accident, fui&teiicil to his relief) and taking his spis 
upon his shoulders, entreated the assistJince of M. Lnrrcy. — 
He was pale, cold, and exhausted : they stood apart, only 
one assistant, close to the five of the Upops ; and Larroy, not 
daring to ask the father to hold liis own son during the two am- 
putations whiph were ncccssm*}’, was looking round in vain for 
otlicr help — ‘ Yous pouvez compter sur moi, me dit le capi- 
taiiie, puisqifil s’ojyit do sauver la vie do raon fils. * — The fa- 
ther was perfectly firm ; and the young man did not utter , a ^in<* 
gle moan. — ‘ I completed both my operations, and dres^d tlie 
wounds with the paUenf s linen and nty own. I dared not, *however> 
hope for his recove^ ; but 1 advi^ni liis iktber to remove him to thb 
nearest village, ann to surrendier h^iself io the enemy,. that 
might attend him during his iUncs& My advice wmt followed'; aud> 
to Bd^ greal surprise, tltis young soldier paid me a visit on Ifis' retitfn 
pri^ in Germany/ in October*l8M* 

- The author naturally apj^ars luii^ihing to dwell dpon the 
misfortunes of his master ; and sketches very rapidly the pritl- 
■ dpal events of thblralhpaign of France in tliw close of 

wliich (for he does not mention Waterloo) idihrde4bin^,\he 
says, last, the pi^ect of arepose/ after thirty cif Sfer- 
vice |fering wjii^ Hie had tak^n a part in ^ur-pnd-tw^tjr dit- 
ferent ifat^p^tigns. 
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Ariv IV. Human Life : A Poem. By Samuel Roobrs. . 4ta. 
p. ,94. London, fsiS. • 

^HESE are very sweet ,verse$.. They do uot indeed stir the 
spirit like the strong lines of Byron, nor make our hearts 
dance within us, 13ce the inspiring strains of Scolt; But they 
come over us with u bewitching .soilness that, in certain moods, 
as still more delightful — and soothe the troubled spirits with a 
refreshing scivse of truths purity and elegance. They are pen- 
sive, rather than passionate; and more mil of wisdom and ten- 
derncfis thaTn of high flights of fancy, or overwhelming bui*ste 
.of emotion — while they are mquided into grace, at least as 
much hv the inflect of the Moral beauties they disclose, as by 
the and judgment with which fiieyjr6 constructed. 

'The theme is IIuman Life ! — not only ^ tlie subject of all 
vci. c/'— but the great centre and source of all interest in tlie 
works of human l\‘ings — to which both, verse and prose invari- 
ably bri»ig T 7 S tmk, when they succeed in rivetting our attention, 
or rou‘5hi>» inw cruition.^,— and which turns every thing into poe-. 
(try to whici* sensibiliiies can be ascribed, or by vmieh its vi- 
cissitudr^ r ui be suggested. Yet it U not by any means to that 
winch, ill ordinary language,' h termed the’ pobtry or the ro- 
inar>c'' r)\ human life, that the presei t Avork m directed. The 
life which it eiideavouis to S'V'l before us, is not lif^ divtr *d^ed 
with strange -dveniLires, ombonhof! in cxtri»ordiiinry characters, 
or agitate.; \vilh turbulent passions — not the litc oi 'wnrlik'; pa- 
hidins, or desperate lovers, or vsubtune ruffijuis? — or piping sh.ep- 
Jicrds or sciitunental savagC', or bloody bigots or preaching 
pedlars— or coiwjuerors, poets, or any other specie's of madmen — 
hgiif the ordinary, practical and amiable life qf social, ‘intellH • 
gent arul alfectiopate men — sjyicli, in sliort, as multitudes may 
be seen living every day in this country — for the fiicture is en- 
tirely English— rand thoiigh not perhaps in the choice of every 
oife, yet open to tlie judgment, ami familiar to the synipatliies, 
of all. it contains, of course, no story, and no iiidiridual 
characters. It is properjy and peculiarly' conten^)lative-^-and 
consists in a series of f eflecdonp on otir mysterious nature and . 
conditiotA upon ei^th, aird on die marvellous, though, unnoticed 
changes which tlie ordinmy course of our existence is continu- 
ally bftngip^ about in oiir bring. Its marking i^eculiarity in 
this rcipect it ii ftee frohi die least alloy of acrimony or 

barsh Judgment, and deals nbt'at all indeed in any sp^es of sa- 
tiricri^ sarc^tic remark. * The poet looks on maii, $iW teacBes 
Its t/look on him not merely with love, bat wiplieicreace; 
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ancl^ mingliflg a sort of considerate pity for the shortness of his 
^>iisy, little career, and for the disappointments and wipaknesfi^ea 
by which it is beset, with a gcnipne aclmiral^ion of the great'eapa- 
eitics ho unfolds, and the high destiny to which he seems to tic 
reserved, works out a very bcautifiil and engaging picture, both 
of the affections by which Life is endeared, the trials to which it 
is exposed, and the pure and peaceful enjoyments with which 
it may often be filled. 

This, after all, we believe, is the tone of tnje wisdom and 
true, virtue, -^and that to which all good natures draw nearer, 
os diey approach the close of life, ani come to act less, and to 
know and to meditate more, on the varying and crxiwded scene. of 
human *existcnce.-T- When the inordinate liopes of early youth, 
which provoke their own disappointment, have been sobered 
dowji by longer cxi^^ence and more extended views— ^hen t^ie 
keen contentions, anPeager rivalries, which employed our riper 
age, have expired or been abandoned — wdien we have seen, 
year after }’ear, the' objects ofi our fiercest hostility, and of our 
fondest affections, lie wwn together in the hallowed peace of the 
grave — when ordinary pleasures and amursements Begin to be 
insipid, and the gay derision which seasoned them to appear 
Hatband imporlimate — when we reflect how often we have mourn-, 
<5cl and been comCorted — ^what opposite opinions we have suc- 
cessively nifiintaiiied and abaiidoned^to what inconsistent ha,- 
bits we have gradually been formed— and how frequently the 
objects of our pride have proved the sources of. our shame ; we 
^re naturally led to recur to the careless days of our childhood, 
and to retrace the whole of our career, and that of our contem- 
poraries, with feelings of far greater hui[nility and indulgence 
than those by which it had been accompanied \ — to think all vain 
but Section and honour-^ the simplest and cheapest pleasures < 
Ae truest and mgst precious — ^and generosity of sentiment the 
only mental sui>eriority ^hicfi ought either to be wished for or 
admired. ' > 

Wc are aware that we have * sqi^fting too mudi of 
^is;* and tliat our readers would probably haye bcdi fouch 
,|iiQte edified, as well as delighted with Mr text, than 

with qur.jpreachment upon it. put ye were aiimoiis to convey 
to them our sense of th<s sjyrit hit which poeW is mitten 
iaiad conceive, 'indeed, that wfiat we hav^ fells miofw 

strictly within the line of our critical, dittjr,V4^to dur general 
Tcmarks con alyaya be sdUl to do;<— ‘becapib'^the vue dish 
^cter poetic^ the work iti mis inlmiCj^ .toi 

depem^foiicbmoi?e6n ils mbi^'e;s^essfoh,'t^ on of lts^ 
merely literary qualities* ‘ 
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The authoc, p^baps^ may not think it any condiment to be 
thu» told,' that his verses arc likely to be greater tavouritos vritli 
the old than with the*'yo.ung;->^d yet it is no small tiOmjm* 
ihait, we think, to say, that they we Ukely^o be more &vouF" 
ites wjUi his readers every year &ey liv’e;-4md it is at alt 
events true, .whedier it be n compliment or j}ot, that as read* 
^firs of all agi's, if th^ are anyway worth pleasing, have littie 
^impscs imd occasional visitations of those truths which longer 
experience only renders more familiar, so no work ever sinks 
so deep into ainiable minds, or recurs so often tp tlicir remem- 
brance, as those which embody simple, and solemn, and rocon- 
piling truths in emphatic and elegant language— and anticipate 
as it were, and bring out with eilect, those salutaiy lessons which 
it seems to be the great end of ^ur life to inculcate.— The pic- 
tures of violent passion and ternble emotion— the breathing cha- 
racters, the splendid imagery and bewitching fancy of Shake- 
speare- himself arc less frequently recalled, than those great 
'moral aphorisms in which he has so often 

Told us the fashion of our own estate. 

The secrets of our bosoms— 

and, in spite of all that may be said by grave persons of the 
frivolousiiess of poetry, and of its admirers, we arc persuadeej 
that tlie most memorable, and the most generally admired of alj 
its productions, are those which are chiefly recommended by 
their practicul wisdom, and their"Coincidence vvith those saintaty 
intimations with which nature herself ieeins to furnish’ us fh>ni 
thyiassbig. scenes of OUT erdstence. 

The literary character of the work is akin to its moral cliarar- 
^r; and tftc diction is as soft, elegant^ and simple, ns the sent!- ' 
ments ore generous and true. The whole piece Indeed is througli- 
out in admirable keeping; and its beauties, though of a deiiciiie, 
rather than an <4)tru8tve character, set off each other to an atten- 
tive observw, by the skill with which they are harmoni^, and 
the sweetness with which tl^ey slide into each other. The out- 
line, perhaps, is often rather timi^y drawn, and there is an oc- 
casional want offbite and brUhonpyin the colouring, which we 
are rather inclined to ascribe to the refined and somewhat fasti- 
dious taste of the artist, than to any defect t>f skill or (ff power. . 
We btiy&none of the broad and blaaitig tinfeof Scott-^or the 
atattling conumste of Byron — nor. the madous afird endlessly ^e- 
peatod touch. <>f.;iSouthcy— but so^duim which comes modi 
n^er » the soil and tender manner oT Gampbell, with adit 
num inerirfe ^ ooudoh^ pethaps, and more ftequent sacriftces . 

to an dhhor^ce of glarh^ bef^^ 
hpSj adoatiyhun ofvbtgarresottrifes. 
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Tlic work opens with a sort of epitome of its subject — antj ^ 
presents us with a brief nb.<tract of mjvn’s life as maiked by* 
the four great eras ot^his birrii — his coming of ago—his mar- 
riage — and his cltaih* This coaiprchensivc picture, with its 
four compartments, is comjwised in less tlmn thirty lines. — Wc 
^ivc the two latter scenes only. 

‘ And goon again shall music swell the bregze ; 

Soon, issuing forth, sliall glitter through the trees 
Vestures of Nuptial white ; and hymns be song, 

And violets scattered round ; and old and young. 

In ivory cottage-porch with garlands green, 

Stand still to gaze, and, ga/ing, bless the scen(j ; 

While, her dark eyes declining, by his side 
Sieves in her virgm-veil the gentle l^ride. 

* And once, alas, nor in a distant hour. 

Another voice shall come from }ondcT tower; 

When in dim chambers long black weeds are seen, , 

And weepings heard where only joy had been ; 

When by his children home, and from lus door 
Slowly departing to return no more, , 

lie lests in holj .earth with them that went before, 

* And such is Human Life ; so gliding on, 

It glimmers like a meteor, and is gone ! ' p. 8 — 10. 

After sonic general and very ^riking reflections upon the per- 
petual but unperccived gradations by which this ni}sterious be- 
ing is carried tlirough ^1 the stages of its fleeting evisteiice, the 
picture is resumed and expanded with more touching and dis- 
#riiiiinating details. Infancy is thus finely delineated. 

The hour arrives, the moment wished and &urcd ; 

The child is born, by many a pan*g endeared. 

And now the mother's ear has caught Ins cry ; 

Oh grant the cherub to her asking eye ! 

He comes she clasps him. To her bosom pressed, 

He drinks the balm of life, and drops to rest. 

*■ Her by her smile how sqon the Stra|iger knows ; 

How soon by his the glad discovery shows i 
As to her lips she lifts the lovely boy, 

What answering looks of sympathy and joy ! 

He walks, he speaks. In many a broken word 
His wants, his wishes, and his griefs are beard. 

And evtr, ever to her lap he 

'When rosy Sleep comes on with sweet surprise. 

Locked in her arms, his arms across her flung, . | 

(That name most dear for ever on his tonnie) 

As with soft accents round her neck he cUnj^ 

And, check to cheek, lulling song she tii^gs. 

How blest to feel the beatings of his heart, , 
ipreathe his sweet breath, and kiss impart ; 
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Watph o’cf hU slumbers like the brooding dove, 

And^ if she can^ exhaust a luother’s love \ * p. lO, SO. 

This is pursut'd in the same strain of tendemesss and beauty 
tlir6up;h all its most interesting ifearing’^ and then we pass t® 
the bolder kindling and loftier aspiratioiis of Youth. 

\ Then is the Age of Admiration — Then 
Gods walk tJie earth, or beings more tlmn men ! 

Hu ! then comes thronging many a wild desire, 

And high imagining and thought of fire ! 

Then from within a voice exclaims Aspire ! ” 

Phantoms, that upward point, before him pass, 

As in the Cave athwart the Wizard's glass. ' 5:c. p. 24-. 

We cut short this tabhiturc, however, as well as the spirited 
sketches of impetuous courage aiul devoted love tiuit belong to 
the same period, to conic to.the joys and duties of maturcr life, 
wliich, we think, are described with still more touching and cha- 
racteristic beauties. The Youth ])asses into this more trantpiil 
and rcsponsiJ)lc state, of course, by Marriage; and w'c have 
great .siiusfHCtion in recurring, with our uxorious potM:, to liLs re- 
presentation of that engaging ceremony, iijion wtiich his thoughts 
fscem to dwell with so much fondness and complacency. 

* Then are they blest indeed ; and swift the hour* 

Till her young Sisters wreathe her hair in flowTrs, 

Kindling her beauty — awhile, unseen, the least 
Twitches her robe, then runs behind the rest, 

Known by her laugh that will not be suppressed. 

Then before All they stand-- the holy vow* 

And ring of gold, no fond illusions now^ 

Bind iicr«tts his. Across the threshold led, 

And every tear kfs^d off as soon as shed, 

His. house she enters, there to be alight 
Sinning v, itJiin, when all without is night ; 

A g; ardiiin-angq^ o’er his life presiding, . ^ 

Doubling his pleasures, and hi* cares dividing! 

H j‘V. oft her eves reud^his ; her gentle mind 
• To ail his wishes, all his tlioughts indined ; 

Still subject — ev^er on the wati^b to borrow * 

Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. ’ p. 32, 33. 

Beaiilirui as this is, we diii^k it much inferior to what follows, 
when parental affection conies to complete the picture of Connu- 
Ual bliss. • 

i .nd laughing eyes and laughing voices fill 
heirh^ls with gladness. She, whcil^all arc still, 
omes i$md undniWs the isurtain as. they lie, 

I sleep bow beautiful i He, when the-sky 
learns, and the wood Sends up its harmony, 
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When, gathering round his bed, they climb to sliare 
Jlis kisses, and with gentle violence there 
Break in upon a dicam not half so fair, 

Up to the liill«top leads tlaeir little feet ; 

Or by the forest-lodge, perchance to meet * 

The stag-herd on its march, perchance to hear 
The otter rustling in the stodgy mere ; 

Or to the echo near the Abbot's tree, 

That gave him back his words of pleasantry — 

When the Hoipse stood, no merrier man than he ! 

And, as they wander with a keen delight, 

If but a leveret catch their quicker sight 
Down a green alley, or a squirrel then 
Climb the gnarled oak, and look and climb again. 

If but a moth flit by, an acorn fall, 

He turns tlieir thoughts to* Him who made them all/ 

p# 

^ But Man is born to suffer. On the door 
Sickness has set her mark ; and now no more 
Laughter within we hear, or wood-notes wild ' 

As of a mother singing to her child. , 

All now in anguish from that room retire, 

Where a young check glows with consuming fire, 

And Innocence breathes contagion— >all but one. 

But she who gave it birth — from her alone 
The mcdicine-cup is taken. •Through the night, 

And through the day, that with its dreary light 
Comes unjegarded, she sits silent by. 

Watching the changes with her anxious eye; 

While they without, lintv ning below, above. 

(Who but in sorrow know how much they love?) 

IVom every little noise c#itch hope and feai, 

Kxclianging still,* still as they turn to hear. 

Whispers and sighs, and smiles all tenderness 
That would in vain the starting teai*repress. ! p. 39, 39. 
The scene, however, is not always purely domestic— though 
all its lasting enjoym^ts arc of that orijgiii, and look back to 
Aat consummation, fiw coiiptiy requires the arm of a free 
maq ; and Iiunie and all its joys must be left for t|ie patriot bat-^ 
tie. The sanguinary and tuinultdous part is slightly touched ; 
but the return is exquisite i nor do we kuolw, anywhere, any verses 
toiicbingiMjEind ftili of heartfelt beaui;i^< than some of tho^ 
Are about to extract. 

* He goes, and Night comes as it never esme ! 

With shrieks of horror a vault of flame ! 

And lo ! when momthig mocf» the desolate, 

|led runs the riter by $ and at' Ad gat^ 
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Breaifaleas a horse s^Hotit his rider stands ! 

But bOsh t . . a ^out from {he victorious bands i 
And oh the smiKs and 0 sire restored ! 

One wears hisjielmi one baeldesVm bis tword* 

One hangs the walF with laureMeaves, bnd all 
Spring to prep^ the soldier^s festive $ 

Vhiile She best-loved, tiH then forsaken'' never, 

Clings round his neck as she would cling for ever 
‘ Su4^ golden deeds lead ox^Wo golden days, 
i)ays or domestic peace— 4)y him who plays 
On the |lteat stoge how uneventful thought ; 

Vet with a thousand busy projects fraught, 

A thousand incidents that stir the mind 
To pleasure, such as leaves no sting behind ! 

Sucli as the heart delights in— *and records 
Within how silently — in mbre th{ta words ! 

A Holiday— the frugal banquet spread 
On the fresh herbage near the fountain-head 
With quips and cranks — what time the wood-lark tSerc 
Scatters her loose notes on the sultry air, 

What time the king-fishcr sits perched below. 

Where, silver-bright, the uater-lilies blow:— 

A Wake — the booths whitening the village-green, 
Where Panch and Scaramouch aloft arc seen ; 

Sign beyond sign in cibse array unfurled, 

Picturing at large the wonders of the world ; 

And far and wide, 'over the vicar's pale, 

Black hoods and scarlet crossing hill and dale, 

All, all abroad, and music in gale : — 

A Wedding-dance — a dance into the night 
On the barn*floor, when maiden-ftiet are light ; 

Wlien the young bride receives the promised dower. 
And floi^er^ are dung, “ herself a fairer flower j”— 

A morning-visit to the poor man's shed, ^ 

(Who would he rich while One was wanting bread ?) 
When all are emulous to bring relief, 

And tears are falling fast-r-but not for grief 
A Walk in SpriDg---.>Gr*et% like those with thee, 
iij the heath<i«ide (who had not envied me ?) 
when the sweet limes* so ful) of bees in June, 

I^d us to meet beneaA their bou^ at noon ; 

And thou didst say which of the" Great and Wise, 

Could they but hear and at thy bidding rise,** 

Thou wouldst call op and question. 

I , ^ ■ .Graver tlungs 

Colne in j^beir tum^ Mii&mmg, and Evening, bringa 
Jb l^>ly office ; and the sdUim^beli, 

ever wood and v^ild and jnobntain-d^ 
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Wanders so far, chasin^^ A\ thoughts unholy 
With sounds “ most musical, most melftpchdly, ” 

Not on lus ear is lost. he pursues 

The pathway leading thrqpgn tl^e aged yews, 

Nor unattended ; and, when all are th Ire, 

Poufs ouf hia spirit in the House of Prayer, 

That House witli many a funeral- garland hung 
Of virgin-wMlto-^raemorials of the young, 

The last yet Aresh when marriage-chimes were rung* * 

• # pp. 42-46. 

Other cares and trials and triumphs await Uito. He fif^hta 
the good fight of freedom in the senate, as he mid done before 
in tlie field, — and with*^ greater peril. The heavy hand of power 
weighs upon him, ana he is arraigned of crimes against die 
^IStatc. 

* Like Hampden struggling In Ws Country *s cause, 

The first, the foremost to obey the laws, 

S e last to brook oppression. On be moves, 
reless of blame while his own heart approves, 

Careless of ruin — (** For the general good 
Tis not the first time I shall shed my blood. **) ^ 

On through tliat gate misnamed, * through which before 
Went Sidney, Russel, Raleigh, Cranmef, More, 

On into twilight within walU of 6tonc, 

Then to the place of trial ; and alone, 

Alone before hia judges irt array 

Stands for his life t there, on that awful day. 

Counsel of friends— all human help denieil— 

All but fiom her who sits the pen to guide, ^ 

Like that sweet Saint who sate by Rusaers side f 
Under the Judgment-seat. — But guilty men 
Triumph not always* To his hemih again, 

A^n with honour to his hearth restored, 

• W accustomed chair and at tholboard,* 

Imice greeting those that most withdraw their chtim, 


* Traitor's Gate, in the Tower. 

f We know of notWiig at onto so pethej^C and so spW^, as the 
few simple sentences here alluded to in the account oihaitA Eussefs 
trid. 

Lord Russdn May I havg somebo4y write to Wp my memoiy ? 

Afr General Yes, a Servant* " ^ , 

Lord Chief Justice. Any of your Servants Aall assist yeu m 
writing any thing you please fw you. 

Lord Russel. Sfy Wife is here, my Lord, to do it. , „ 
-^When we recollect iHio Rulsel apd Ws wife were, aip a 
destiny was then ih& one ttait ttrtdces the heart 1^11 al* 

YDOSt to bursting* 
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(The humblest sen\aot pUlug by lus name) 
lie reads tbanicsghripg m the eyes of a11» 

All met as at a HoW mtiyai ! 

—On the da^ deSUned for h&t fanerat !, 

Ld, there fhe Friondi who, entering ubere ho lay, 

Breathed in his drowsy ear Away, away ! 

Take thou wy cloak— N«y» start not, but obey — 

Take it and leave; me« And the blushing Maid, 

Who through the streets as tlurougb a desert straj^ed ; 

And, when her dear, d^ar Fathei p^ed along, 

Would not bo held— but, bursting tfirough the throng; 
{‘lalbcrd and battle-axe— kksed him o'er and o'er; 

'Xlicn turned and went — then sought him as before, 

Believing she should see his facp no more ! ' p. 18—5(1* 
IVhat fo!lo\Vb IS sacred to still higher remembrances. 

‘ And now once more wherq most he loved to be^ 

In his own fields — breathing tranquillity — 

We hail him — not less happy, Fox, than thee ! 

Tkee at St Anne's so soon of Care beguiled, 

Playful, sincere, and artless as a child I 

Thee, who wouldst watch a bird’s nest on the sdray, 

Through the green leaves exploring, day by day. 

How oft from gfovc to grove, froitf seat to scat, 

Widi thee conversing in tliy loved detreat, 

1 saw the sun go do^n t— Ah, then Was tliinc * 

Xe’er to forget some volume half divine, 

Shakspeare s or Drydeo’s— tlwo* the ehequered shade 
Borne in thy hand bd)ind thee as we strayed; 

And where u*e sate many a halt we made) 

To read there with a fervoqr all tliy own, 

And in tliy grand and melancholy tone, 

Some splcnmd passage not to thce unknown, 

Fit theme for long discourse* — Thy hell has toffed 1 
-*^But in thy place OTpong us we behold 
One that resembles thee. ' p«,5d| 53. r 

The scene of dosing Age is not less beautiful and altraclive 
-nor less true and exemplary. 

^ ^Tis the sixith fapur. * 

The valoge^dock sftik^ from the distant towei^. 

The pldughtnan leaves the field ; the traveller heiilrs? v 
And tor tte inn spuib forward. Nature weans 
Simla ; the day^stas la the west 
Tet and the thisde’s down at i^t. 

* Andshchf hb laboar done, knows, 

footsiteps we'haive follow^ Kbtind him glows 
bright to mri^; " 

% 7 4 ^ 
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--^And ftotii tile Futitre too! Aotivei m iSm^^ 

Amcmg old booka^ old frienda ; «nd not unsiM^t 
^ the yrm atr»iger-*-in hia momit^hOun* 

When g^tio aira atir the freidl^-blowing fion^i^a^ 

He mnsea^ turning up the Idle weed ; ^ 

Or pmncs or grsdla, or in the ycQow mead 
Watches his bees at hiting-thtie ^ and now, 

The ladder resting oti the oridhard*bOU^, 

Culls the delicious fruit that hangs in 

The purple plum, gr£en fig, or goldOn pear, ^ 

Mid sparkling eyes, and hands uplifted theri^i 

At night, when all, assembling round tiie 
Closer and closer draw till they retire, ^ 

A tale is told of India or J^an, * ^ 

Of merchants from Golcotiijf or Aatracan, 

What time wild Nature revelled unrestrained, 

And Sinbad voyaged and the Caliphs reigned 
Of some Ndrv^gian, while the icy gale 
Kings in the shrouds and beats the iron sail, 

Among the snowy Alps of Polar seas 
Jinmoveebie*^ftw ever there to frieze ! 

Or some great Caravan, from well to wdl 
Winding as darkness on the desert fell, * 8cc» 

* Age has now 

. Stamped with its signet that ingenuous brow*; 

And, ’mid his oM hereditary trees, 

Trees he has climbed so Oft, be sits aitd sees 
His children's diildren playing round hb knees : 

Then happiest, youngest} when the quoit is fiung^ 

When side by side Idle ardxers^ bows are strung t 
JiiM to prescribe the place, a^udge tho pfitCi 
Envying no more the young thmlr enm'g^ 

Than they an old man when hiswords are wise r 
fits a delight how pure without alloy ; , 

^ Strong in their s}arOngtii» rejoidng in (heir joy! 
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readers — and not, perhaps, very well calculated for being read at 
. all in the pages of a Miscellaneous Journal. We have ratified 
' ourselves, however, in again going over it, and hope we nave not 
much wearied our readers. It is ibllowed by a very striking copy 
of verses written at Piestum in 1816 — and more characteristic of 
that singular and most striking scene, 'than any thing we have 
ever read, in prose or vers^, on the subject. The ruins of Paes- 
tum, as Uiey are somewhat improperly called, consist of three 
viist and massive Temples, of the mest rich and magnificent ar- 
chitecture, which are not ruined at all, but as entire as on the 
day when they were built, while there is not a vestige left of the 
cilv to which they belonged. They stand in a desert and unin- 
habited plain, w'hich stretches for many miles from the sea to 
the mountains — and, after the subversion of the ttoinan great- 
ness, had fallen into such complete oblivion, that for nearly 
nine hundred years they had never been visited or heard of by 
any intelligent person, till they were accidentally discovered 
about the middle of last century. — The whole district in which 
they are situated, though once the most fertile and flourishing 
pait of the Tyrrhene shore, has been almost completely de- 
populated by the Mal’aria, and is, in every sense of the word, 
a vast and dreary desert. The following lines seem to us to tell 
all that neeil be told, and to express all that can be felt of a 
scene so strange and so mournful. 

* They stand between the mountains and the sea ; 

Awful memorials, but of whom we know not ! 

The seaman, passing, gazes from the deck. 

The buffalo-driver, in his shaggy cloak. 

Points to the work of magic and moves on. 

Time was they stood along the crowded street, 

Temples of Gods ! and on tlidr ample steps 
What various habits, various tongues beset 
The brazen gates for prayer and sacrifice ! 

How jnany centuries aid the sun go round 
From Mount Albuinus to the Tyrrhene sea, 

While, by some spell rendered invisible, 

Or, if approached, approached by him alone 
Who saw' as though he saw not, they remained 
As in the darkness of a sepulchre, 

Waiting the appointed time ! AH, all within 
Proclaims that Nature had resumed her right, 

And taken to herself what man renounced ; 


No cornice, triglyph, or worn abacus, 

£|lit with thick ivy hung or branching fern, 
l^eir iron-brown o*er8preaa with brightest verdure ! 
^From my youth upwrard have 1 Icfnged to tread 
This tlassic ground. — And am I here at last ? 
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Wandering at will through the long porticoes, 

And catching, as through some majestic grove, 

Now the blue ocean, and now, chaos-like. 

Mountains and mountain-gulphs, and, half-way up, 

Towns like the living rock from which they grew ? 

A cloudy region, black and desolate, 

Where once a slave withstood a world in arms. 

The air is sweet with violets, rtmning wild 
Mid broken sculptures and fallen capitals ; 

Sweet as when Tully, writing down his thoughts, 

Sailed slowly by, two thousand years ago, 

For Athens ; when a ship, if north -cast winds 
Blew from the Paestan gardens, slacked Iier course- 
The birds are hushed awhile ; and nothing stirs, 

Save the shrill- voiced cigala flitting round 
On the rough pediment to'^sit and sing ; 

Or tlic green lizard rustling through the grass, 

And up the fluted shaft with short quick motion, 

To vanish in the chinks that Time has made. 

Ill such an hour as this, the sun s broad disk 
Seen at his setting, and a flood of light 
Filling the courts of these old sanctuaries, 

(Gigantic shadows, broken and confused, 

Across the imunnerable columns flung) 

In such an hour he came, who saw and told, 

Led by the mighty Genius of the Place ! 

Walls of some capital city first appeared. 

Half razed, half sunk, or scattered as in scorn ; 

— And wliat within tlu'in ? wliat but in the muKt 
These Three in more t lan their original grandeur, 

And, round about, no stone upon another ? 

As if the spoiler had fallen back in fear, 

And, turning, Itfl them to the elements. ’ 

The vohiiiie ends with a little ballad, entitled ‘ The Boy of 
Egieie.ond ’ — \\liich is well enough for a Lakish ditty, but not 
quite worthy of the place it holds. 


Art. V. — A Vinja^e of Lheovery^ made imdcr the OrdeJS of the 
Admiralty^ iu His Majisfi/s Ships Isabella and Alerandtt'^ 
for the Furj*osr of cj^ptonng BaffuCs Bay^ and inqitinng into 
the VrobabiUty of a North- West Passage. By John Ross, 
K, IS. Captain R iyal Navy. Murray, London, 1819. 

T jth antient coniKxion of the Basin and the Polcj is well 
known that part of thft learned world whiclrhas de- 
voted itseh to the study of our sign-posts, and the kcad ar- 
mour of Don Quixote: — and wx' suppose it is to this vdncrable 
association that \vc are indebted for the hapjiy phrase of ^le Pch 
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lar Basin, of which it has been our lot to hear so much for the 
• last twelve monthsi « 

» For our own parts^ we have no objection to a Polar Basin— 
provided only that it can be found? But v c cannot be brought to 
consider it as an article of prime necessity — and do not yet 
sec why we sliould be out of humour either with Nature or our 
Navigators, although it sljould turn out that there was no such 
dung. — It is curious indeed to sec how fashions change — ^and 
how little more reasonable we are for all our learning. In the 
da^ of Captain Cook, all the w'orld was lor a Polar Continent — 
a Terra Australis ; — and yet we do not remember that any body 
abused that great navigator for failing to discover it, or report-* 
ing lllhfe it did not exist. — Now, however, tlie rage is for a Polar 
Basin— and we think, there arc evident symptoms of very un- 
grateful dissatisfaction with Captain Ross and his associates, be- 
cause they have exposed lluniselves to great toils and perils^ 
w ith the same negative success. — But in truth it is absurd to hold 
that there can be any want of success in an actual survey of 
regions previously unexplored — or that it can make any dilfcr- 
ence to the cause of geographical science, with what substiinces 
such regions may be bounded. — It would have been a discovery 
if Captain Cook* had found an Austral Continent, and it would 
have been a discovery if Caj)tain Ross had found a North-West 
Passage. — But if it was a discovery in the former to ascertain 
that tncrc was no such land, it must be equally so in the latter 
to have ascertained that there is no such passage. — The one 
found only ice, where his employers hoped he might find land, 
— and the other found only land, where they had set their hearts 
u})on his finding water. — But both have equally extended our 
actual knowledge of the globe, and enabled us to determine 
with precision much that was formerly disputed. 

Captain Ross appears to have done his duty w ith great dili- 
gence, courage and ability; and to have told his story very clear- 
ly ancl honestly. But we cannot say that ho has made a very in- 
teresting or entertaining book of it — or that his %'oyages are* 
likely to go through as many editions as those of Captain Cook ; 
on the coiitraiy, wc must fairly say, that we have found this 
work very heavy reading, and that it appears to us to be encum- 
bered w'ith details which might very well have been spared. It 
is our duty, however, to lay before our readers as clear and suc- 
cinct an account of it as we can. » 

On the 18th of April 1818, the Isabella and Alexander, the 
former t'ommanded by Captain Ross, and the latter by Lieutenant 
Parry, dropped down the river, and, until the SOth of the some 
months Vjere occupied in reaching Shetland. The activity of the 
men of sci^ce here burst forth with all the zeal to be expected 
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from new naturalists, burning to try the temper of their ham- 
mers VLpem Northern rocks, and to stain their maiden nippers 
in the blood of the first biittei’fly. The bones of a t^hale were 
brought triumphantly on board* — as parts of the dcel^ton of a 
mammoth. 

On the third of May the si^al was made for sailing ; and 
here the voyage may be said to havp commenced. The first 
nautical observation of importance, occurred on the 8th of thjs 
month, and it serves to nulKfy the place, if not the existence of 
Oloft* Kramer's bank. Tliis remark is shortly followed by a si- 
milar one, on the ‘ Sunken land of Buss ; ’ in which, also, we 
infer that Captain Ross is an unbeliever. The first ice was 
seen on the 26th of May, nearly in the latitude of Cape ♦'are- 
well. Pennant attempts to describe from others, what he had 
never seen himself, the singular splendour of colouring, and the 
infinitude of strange and picturesque forms, which these masses 
assume. Captain Ross, w'ho, as we understand, *was long em- 
ployed in surveying the White Sea, must have often seen them : 
But he seems to us to have failed nearly as mucli as the other ; 
and, indeed, we are persuaded, that the ideas of visible objects, 
to which there is nothing analogous in ordinary experience, can 
never be communicated by mere description. Nor has Captain 
Ross’s draftsman made them very palpable to the sense. 

Ice was now met with every day, and the weather was found 
variable, while the ships held then course in a north-wTsterly di- 
rection, towards the entrance of Baffin’s Bay, very absurdly 
called Davis’s Strait. Here, on the first of June, a certain me- 
morial of the date and ship^ ’ place was committed to the waves 
in a bottle ; a practice resorted to on various other occasions 
throughout tlie voyage, for the purpose of ascertaining, in the 
event of their being afterwards found, the direction and the ve- 
locity of the current which sets through the north-west passage, 
and out of— the Polar Basin. 

The tempeiaturc at this time was about the freezing point; 
that of the surface of the water and the air differing by about 
two degrees. Tlie observations of this nature are very profuse- 
ly scattered through the Journal; but having been very sensi- 
bly brought into one general view in a Tabic, we shall pay no 
further attention to tlieni in this sketch of the voyage. On the 
4tli of June, the first positive decision is made respecting the 
noivexistcnce of a current; although the bottle, pursuant to 
orders, is still very properly sent afloat, to sail down the stream 
of time. The first remarks which have met us on the deviation 
of the ma^etic needle, in consequence of the ship’s at^action, 
arc here also made. This fact, as our nautical and pbJos^hi- 
cal readers know^, ivas originally pointed out by Captain Flin- 
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ders,— and it appears to have occupied a considerable share 
" of Captain Ross’s attention; but as it is treated in some de- 
tail in a separate memoir, it m^y also be passed over for tlie 
present. It is more material to observe, that we are here ar 
gain o’«surcd, that there *was no current ; ‘ which appeared sur- 
prising, as the wind had blown for three successive days direct- 
ly down the strait.’ Thd island of Disco was seen on the 9th 
of June; but no material observations api)ear to have been 
made between this period and the 14th, when the Expedi- 
tion reached Whale Island, — ^tlie usual nautical rentarks oc- 
cupying this portion of the Journal. An important report 
from the Inspector of the Danish settlement is here (juoted ; 
and it seems not a little at variance with the popular bjelief 
which preceded, and seems in a great measure to liave given 
birth to, the Expedition. We are there informed, ‘ that tlie 
winter had been ^inusually severe i the sea being frozen near his 
station ‘early in December, when it was geiiei ally frozen only 
about the middle of February. Love Bay, and Wajgatt’s 
Strait, w'ere still frozen : he had been resident in Greenland 
seven years, and had remarked that the severity of the cold in- 
creased. ’ How are we to reconcile this statement with the 
breaking up of the polar ice, with cycles of seasons, and the ap- 
proach of those halcyon days, w^hen every potatoe-field in Eng- 
land shall become a vineyard, and even the Jolin Barleycorn of 
our native poet give way to native claret and cham})agne ? Even 
the burning rays of the aurora borealis itself seem, in Inspector 
Flushe’s opinion, to have lallen blunted from the adamantine 
sea that hemmed in his friends, and compelled them to eat 
their dogs instead of seals ; — ^which, after all, was no very bad 
change of diet. 

It appears tliat the Esquimaux can here sec the opposite 
land across the strait in a clear day; an obsur\ation after- 
wards conlirmed by the experience of Captain Ross’s officeis. 
As the distance cannot be much le^s than 200 miles, thtft land 
must be very high ; although much mu^t also be attributed to 
the effects of horizontal refraction. The height from which tlic 
natives see this land cannot excet'd 1000 feet, as the hills are 
rarely accessible to a higher point, by reason of the icc and snow. 
A current was here observed running south, at the rate of a 
({uurter of a mile an hour : But there is no reason to think tliat 
it comes from the Polar Basin. In many cases, tliesc currents 
appear, %)from the Journal itself, to be merely the tide-currents, 
and alter their directions in a few hours, as that changes. In 
otlier ctws, they are the result of the wiiuK, which, acting on 
the loortcrec^ and impelling it forward, the water necessarily 
follows to fiii up the wake, thus producing the superficial and 
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deceptive appearance of a real current. We are persuaded, 
(and the rcsiuts to be deduced from this Journal justify us in 
that opinion), that the currents, respecting which so much has 
been said, and which have given ri&e to so many fanciful specu- 
lations, are all of the same nature, and that no permanent or 
steady current exists in Baffin’s Bay. ^ 

The sea, on the 1 7th of June, appeared to occupy the whole 
visible horizon ; and the vessels were made fast, by means of 
their ice-anchors, to an icebe/g, being detained in company with 
45 ships enij)Ioyed on the wluile fishery. The first important 
geographical observation respecting the land is here made ; and 
a correctio.i of 5*^ in longitude, and of 30 miles in latituiit, was 
made in the Admiralty charts. This was to be expected, in 
consc(]uence of the inadequate ‘means and the inadequate hands 
from which former positions had been deduced ; and, among 
ther importiint frifitsof this expedition to Geography, it will he 
^cen, by consulting the appended chuit, that a material change 
has been made in the position of the land wliercvcr that had for- 
merly been determined, cither by ticad reckoning, or by obser- 
vations on the longitude. 

After tlio usual difficulties in working through the ice, the 
Expedition reached Four Island Point, where a worthy disci- 
ple of Dr Spur/heim was found digging for skulls. litre the 
^hip» were put into a perilous situation by the motion of the ice ; 
^nd the Alexander took the ground, but was relieved by the ex- 
ertions of the crew, and those of some whalers that chanced to 
be in company, A detail i next given of an outrage committed 
on the Danish factory, by some sailors from a fishing vessel. 
Wc are happy to inform our readers, that the Admiralty very 
properly interfered alter the return of this expedition, and that 
adequate remuneration h:is since been made to the injured. To 
sweeten the remembranco of this injury, a ball was given to the 
natives, a Shetland Oi pheus forming part of the Isabella’s esta- 
blishment, and the Esquimaux interpreter Sackheuso conduct- 
ing the ceremonial. 

' Sacklieuoc’s niiith and joy exceeded all bounds; and, with a 
good-humoured ofliciousness, justified by tho important distinction 
which his superior knowledge now gave him, he performed the office 
of master of the ceremonies. An Esquin.aux master of ceremonies 
to a ball on the deck of one of His Majesty's ships in the icy seas of 
Greenland, was an office sotncwh4t new ; h^t Nash himself could not 
have performed his (u fictions in a manner more appropuate, It did 
not belong even to Nosh to combine in his own person, like Jack, the 
jjiscordant qualifications of seaman, interpreter, draugh^an, and 
piaster of ceremonies to a ball, with those of an active pf soa4, 
and a hunter of wliitc bears. * 

This poor man, after the voyage v/as terminated, was sent tq 
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this city, witli the intention, as Captain Ross informs us in his 
Introduction, of being again appointed interpreter on the next 
expedition ; and here he unfortunately died. He appears to 
liave combined an unusual degree of intciligence ami ingenuity, 
with much ardour for the acquisition of knowledge ; a feature, 
if we judge from the reports of the Moravians, very prevalent 
among the Esquimaux of Labrador. He had narrowly csc^ip- 
ed witli his life, shortly after the baU, by the bursting of his over- 
loaded gun. , 

The ice, which had so long formed a solid mass, and hi- 
tlieito impeded the attempts of the expedition to work its w^ay 
towards the North, began to break up on the 2d of July ; and 
the vessels accordingly moved forward slowly, labouring tlirough 
narrow and intricate channels, ^aniong mountains and loose pic- 
c/;s of field ice. To the westward the ice continued solid; and 
it soon appeared, that the only chance of cilecting a further 
passage North, consisted in keeping near the shore. 

This fiict has been g(‘nerally knowm to former navigators, as 
it is to the whalers witliin the limits of their experience in Baf- 
fin’s Buy. The cause, however, has not been investigated. On 
narrowly examining Captain Ross’s Journal, it will be found to 
be connected with the relative depth of water in the several parts 
of the Bny. Along the shore, the soundings are everywhere 
deep, ranging from 90 to 450 fathoms on llie east side. But 
whenever, from the openness of the ice, it was possible, and for 
making M’siy to the north necessary, to stand out into the Bay, 
the water was gradually found to shoal ; averaging, wherever 
the observations were made, from 80 to 40 fathoms. It will 
certainly be singular if this extraordinaiy formation of the bot- 
tom should be found to prevail generally in this region. But if 
it should, it would at once enable us to account tor the pecu- 
liar direction in which the ice breaks up, and its permanence in 
the middle of the Bay ; whore it is also maintained by the 
grounding of icebergs, in a direction transverse to the Bay, on 
certain shoals which are noticed in a subsequent part of the 
Journal. On the 16th, the Isabella seems to have been once 
more placed in a perilous situation, by being jammed in be- 
tween two ice-floes, and lifted several feet out ot the water. 

No occurrence more interesting than the usual diilicult pro-^ 
gress through the ice, appears to have taken place till the 24tb, 
when the Expedition reached a point, ^ beyond which, as far as 
CapetiJudIcy JDigges, land had not been seen by former navi- 
gators^ and here Captain Ross’s geographical discoveries may 
properl\bc said to commence. The first important observation 
he niadi^^s, that the whales were as numerous and as tame as 
(iicy were in tlie days of ibc Boffins and the Davises. We trust 
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our whalers will profit by the discovery. The wretched econo- 
my prevalent in the victualling of their ships is sucli, that they 
arc often known to return n^rly destitute of provisions; nor 
can they venture beyond the old beaten track, for fear of the 
consequences of an accidental detention. His voyage has j)rov- 
cd, that even in a season of no peculiar mildness, and after a 
winter unusually sevei’e, the whole B;iy may be circumnavigated 
within that time in which a whaler may safely return ; and that 
tlie unexplored parts abounfl in those fi»h which have been gra- 
dually, and for a long time, becoming scarce in the more fre- 
quented parts of this sea. Another remark may Ix' made on the 
tameness of these whales. Tliey appeal* never to have been 
disturbed, showing no fear of the sliips or of the boats ; a proof 
tliat tliey do not range far, though haj pooned whales have been 
supposed to pass through the north-west passage from Spitzber- 
gen into Baffin’s Bay. 

Here probably originated the thoughts of a passage towards 
the north and north-east round Greenland ; although no direct 
intimation of this is given in the Journal. Probably Captain 
Ross may have suppressed his opinion on tliis head ; as, by his 
instructions, he is directed to explore this part of the coast, 
after he liad examined the eastern shore of America ; rather a 
singular mode of proceeding, as lie was to return for that pur- 
pose through the very route he had passed, when even the 
whole season was barely sufficient to carry him to Cumberland 
Straits : But these are points in navigation beyond the limits of 
our acquaintance on this subject, and we must leave the adepts 
in this science to settle it a uong them. Our judgment respt'ct- 
ing his opinion, is founded on the description of liigh moun- 
tains of land and ice to the cast of Melville Bay, forming mi 
impassable barrier. 

On tlie 7th of August the vessels experienced a severe gale of 
wind, and were in extreme dangej, \\\' shall give the descrip- 
tion in Captain Ross’s own words, ^ 

^ A fioe on one side of the Isabella appeared to be fixed, while 
another, with a lircular motion, was passing rapidly along. The 
pressure continuing to increase, it became a trial of strength between 
the ship and the ice ; every support threatened to give way ; the 
beams in the hold began to bend^ and the iron tanks settled together. 
At this critical moment, when it seemed impossible for the ship to 
sustain the accumulating pressure much longer, she rose several feet ; 
while the ice, which was more than six feet thick, broke against her 
sides, curling back on itself. The great stress now fell upon I er bow, 
and, after being again lifted up, she was carried with greaf Violence 
towards the Alexander, whic h ship had hitherto been, p a great 
measure, defended by the Isabella. Every efibrt to avrkf their get- 
ting foul of each other failed ; the icc'^chors and cables broke one 
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after another, and the sterns of the tivo ships came so violently into 
contact, as to crush to pieces a boat that could not be removed m 
time. The collision was tremendous, the anchors and chain-plates 
being broken, and nothing less expected than the loss of the masts : 
but, at this eventful instant, by the interposition of Providence, tlie 
force of the ice seemed exhausted ; the two fields suddenly receded, 
and we passed the Alexander with comparatively little damage. The 
last things that hooked each other were the two bower anchors, 
which, being torn from the bows, reuaained suspended in a line be- 
tween the two ships, until that of the Alexander gave way. * 

By this, as well as by tlie circumstance formerly mentioned, it 
appears, that the Isabella hud been better a(la)>te(l to the ice 
than was originally supposed ; and that to her unusual strength- 
ening she was indebted for the escape she had made. 

On the cessation of this gide, land was soon ; and the first 
discovery was made of that colony of Es(]uimaiix, rc'^pccting 
which the public has already heard ncarl}' all that Captain Ross 
has to sajr; and to whom he ’has given, with somewhat of na- 
tional affection, the name of Arctic Higliliinders. By the inter- 
vention of the tlsquimaux intcrjircter, a communication was 
soon established, >\hich was maintained at inter\:ils for six days; 
when the opening of the ice, and tlie positive nature of his in- 
struction oil the main object of the expc'dition, coinpcllod him 
to take leave of Prince Regent’s Bay. Captain Ross iiirorms 
us these Esquimaux conceived the ships to be living and flung 
creatures ; a much more Yiatural mistake where whales are fami- 
liar objects, than in many other situations where >^e understand it 
to have occurred. During the conversation which was held with 
the interpreter Sackheusc, ‘ I had been enqdoyed’ (Captain 
Ross states) ‘ with a good telescope, in observing their motions ; and 
beheld the first man approach with every mark of fear and distrust, 
looking frequently behind to the other two, and beckoning them to 
come on as if for support. They occasionally retreated, then ad- 
vanced again with cautious steps in the attitude of listening, gene- 
rally keeping one hand down by their knees, in readiness to pull out 
a knife which they had in their boots ; in the other hand they held 
their whips with the lash coiled up ; their sledges remained at a little 
distance, the fourth man being apparently stationed to keep them in 
readiness for escape. Sometimes they drew back the covering they 
had on their heads, as if wishing to catch the most distant sounds ; 
at which time 1 could discern their features, displaying extreme ter- 
ror and amazement, while every limb appcare<l to tremble as they 
movak’ • They were requested to cross a chtism which separated 
them f\n the interpreter, by a plank ; but ' appeared still much 
alarmedVund requested that Sackheuse only should come over ; he 
according passed to the opposite side, on which they earnestly be^ 
sought him^t to touch them, as, if he did, they should cc tainiy 
die. After be had used many arguments to persuade them that he 
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was flesh and blood, the native who had shown most courage, ven- 
tured to touch his hand ; then pulling himself by the nose, set up a 
shout, in which he was joined b^ Sackheuse, and the other three. 
The presents were then distributed, consisting of two or three arti- 
cles of clothing, and a few strings of beads* After which, Sack- 
heuse exchanged his knife for one of theirs. * 

Captain Koss and Lieutenant then went on the icc ; 

and, ‘ by the time they reached it, the whole were assembled ; those 
who had originally been left H a distance with their sledges, having 
driven up to join their comrades. The party now, therefore, consist- 
ed of eight natives, with all their sledges, and about .*50 dogs, two 
sailors, Sackheuse, Lieutenant Parry, and myself ; forming a groupe 
of no small singularity, not a little increased, also, by the pec.-Karity 
of the situation on a field of ice far from the land. The noise and 
clamour may be easily conceived,, the w’hole talking and shouting to- 
gether, and the dogs howling, while thi‘ natives were flogging them 
with their long whips to preserve order. * — ‘ Our arrival produced 
considerable alarm, causing them to .retreat a few stops towards their 
sledges ; on this, Sackheuse called to us to pull our noses, as he had 
discovered this to be the mode of friendly salutation with them. This 
ceremony was accordingly performed by each of us, the natives dur- 
ing their retreat making use of tlie same gesture, die nature of which 
we had not before understood. ' — Presents were then made, and, ‘ on 
seeing their faces in the glasses, their astonishment appeared extreme, 
and they looked round in silence, for a moment, at each other, and 
at us : Immediately afterwards they set up a general shout, succeed- 
ed by a loud laugh, expressive of extreme delight, as well as surprise, 
in which w’c joined, partly from inability to avoid it, and willing also 
to show that w^c were pleaser* with our new acquaintances. ’ Confi- 
dence shortly after became established, and uncovering of heads 
was substituted for pulling of noses ; the natives appearing to 
comprehend tlie nature of this ceremony, more (|uickly than the 
seamen did the other, and jirobably not considering it a much 
more reascinable, altliougli a more inconvenient testimony of re- 
spect. They were then united to the ship, to wdiieh one of 
them thought proper to address a speech, ‘ pausing between 
every question, and pulling his nose with the utmost solemnity. ’ 
All the wonder to be expected was here excited; but the quan- 
tity of the vfood and iron appeared to be the cliief objects of 
surprise. 

* Their knowledge of wood seemed to be limited to some heath of 
a dwarfish growth, with stems no thicker than the finger, and accord- 
ingly they knew not what to think of the timber they saw qn J?oa*'d. 
Not being aware of its weight, two or three of them, suc^ssivcl^, 
seized on the spare top-mast, evidently^ with the view of ck rying it 
pff; and as scon as they became familiar with the peone around 
them, they showed that desire of possessing what they a^^ed, which 
is so universal amon^ savages, Tlie only thing they looked on with 
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contempt was a little terrier dog, — judging, no doubt, that it was too 

• small for drawing a i»lodge;* but tiny shrunk back, as if in terrori 

* from a pig, nhose pricked ears, and ferocious aspect, being of tbe 
Shetland breed, presented a somewhat formidable appearance. Thia 
animal happening to grunt, one of them was so terrified, that he be** 
came from that moment uneasy, and appeared impatient to get out 
of the ship. In carrying his purpose into effect, ho\^cver, he did not 
lose his propensity to tliieving, as he seized and endeavoured to carry 
off tlie smithV anvil ; finding that he %ould not remove ii, he laid 
hold of the large hammer, tlirew it on the ice, and, following u him- 
self, deliberately set it on his sledge, and made off. ' 

The intercourse with the natives w^as interrupted for two days 
by a gale of wind, but renewed on the 1:1th of August, and 
continued to tho IGlIi, when, the icc liaving opened, Cijitaui 
Iloss ‘ felt it his duty, to quit this position, and to puisne with- 
out loss of time the main object of the expedition. * 'Phe tract 
here called the Arctic Highlands, occupies a space of 1?0 miles 
on the shore, and of about 20 in breadth, being cut off fiom 
tlie sin rounding land, by impassable mountains. As the offi- 
cers, at tlie time tliey originally landed, did not jirocoed lar be- 
yond the bcacli, nothing definite is given respecting the mituro 
of the country or its produce, except the little that could bo 
collected from the reports of the natives. The most important 
article of this is the native iron, from which, by means ol‘ sharp 
stones, they jirocurc fragments, which being flattened, arc in- 
serted in a handle of sea unicorns’ horns, thus forming very to- 
lerable knives. It is ascertained to contain nickel, and thcre- 
fon* conjectured to be of meteoric origin. Game, consisting 
probably of some species of tetrao and hares, were said to bo 
abundant, as well as black foxes, a fur, of which tlie value is 
considerable — as, at tlie moment w^e write, it is selling at 20 gui- 
neas per skin, iiiiclresscd, at the brokers’ sales. It is imagined 
also that a commerce in sea ivory might be established; and the 
abundance of whales foinis a legitimate tcniptation to extend the 
^shery thus far. 

Tlicir language \a a dialect of tlie Esquimaux ; and a parallel 
vocabulary, of small extent, is given in the Journal ; and there 
a speculation on the origin and connexions of these tribes, from 
which we learn nothing. In persons, manners and dress they 
differ little from the Southern Esquimaux; but the number of 
the n atives could not discovered. It is imagined by Captain 
they have no idea of a spirit, good or evil, and that 
their ^njurors or angekoks, are merely a superior order of 
jugglers\scrving their apprciiciceship regularly to the business, 
anti like\he Lapland wizards, capable of bottling a storm in a 
flight-cap. ^The habitations are partly sunk underground, as is 
fisual m these arctic regioifs, and the Are and light for alt pur- 
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pi^es is a wick of moss dipped in oil. That oil, and the flesh 
of the sea unicorn, seem to constitute their chief articles of 
food, but their diet appeared be purely animal, as it was be- 
lirviHl they had no escnlent vejifetable substance, and rejected 
with disgust that which v. as prcsenteil to them on board the ship. 
In their dog sledges, their aversion to walking, and other ge- 
neral habits, they resemble all the tribe, and they appeared con- 
tented and well led. 

In one respect they shoi^ed a very decided mark of civiliza- 
tion, by which, no less than by the sight of a gibbet, a stran- 
ger might determine tliat’he had arrived at a civilized country : 
— They have a king, to whom they pay taxes. lie is, however, 

* strong, very good, and very much beloved ; ’ — some compen- 
sation, assuredly, for a gabclle of train-oil, or a poll-tax on sea 
unicorns. Another essential mark of civilization is, however, 
w anting ; — they have no war : And there is yet a fact perhaps 
still more surprising; — they are utterly unacquainted with any 
mode of going on the water, and appeared never even to have 
heard ol‘ a canoe. 

On leaving this colony, the Expedition reached what Cap- 
tain Ross calls the ‘ last barrier of ice, ’ and • for the first time 
saw the sea wash the rocks. ’ Baffin’s sight of the land had 
tcrniinntcd before he came near tins place ; nor did he again 
see the shore until he was near Cape Dudley Digges. 

We think we can deduce, from various observations in the 
Journal, that this barrier is formed by a multitude of icebergs, 
aground on a bottom of about 40 fathoms in depth. By 
means of these, the motions of the field ice is checked, and a 
solid body is thus generated, which remains to so late a period 
in the year as to impede the attempts of vessels, which are ge- 
nerally ready to make the attempt before the thaw is sufficiently 
establishotl. The drifting of the ice by the north-west winds, 
from the upjier and wider parts of the bay, causes the loose ice 
to settle and consolidate in this manner, not only on this shoal, 
but on the general line of shallow water that runs parallel to the 
east side of the bay; and it is probable, that at the season at 
which this barrier was passed, a passage into the Bay might 
have been effected in many other places to tlie southward, 
where, at an earlier period, it had been found impassable. 

The velocity of the tide was about one mile in the hour, ^ 
the ebb to the e«nstward : the water vras deep, and no indicpfjqri 
of any oflier current is mentioned. It appeared that*foxcs of 
various colours, black, white, and red, were found on tTe shore 
at this place ; — to which the name of Cape York is 
To the norik of this point, a considerable tract ofjtfS or snow 
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was found, stained of a dark crimson colour, to the depth of IQ 

* or 12 feet. On examination, the colouring matter was found 

* to consist of minute globular particles; and a portion was 

brought home for examination. In the Appendix, tiie result 
of that examination, by Dr Wollaston, is stated; and he is 
strongly inclined to think the red matter consists ^ of minute 
globules, from to an inch in diameter. I believe their 

coat to be colourless, and that the redness belongs wholly to the con- 
tents, which seems to be of an oily ^at Arc, and not soluble in waUT» 
‘but soluble in rectified spirits of wine. When the globules are high- 
ly magnified, and seen with sufScieiit light, they appear to be inter- 
nally subdivided into about 8 or 10 cells. They bear to be dried 
with the heat of boiling water, without loss of colour ; by destructive 
distillation they yield a fetid oil, accompanied with ammonia, which 
might lead to the supposition that* they arc of animal origin ; but 
since the seeds of various plants also yield this product, and since 
the leaves of Fuci also yield ammonia by distillation, I do not discover 
any thing in the globules themselves which sliows distinctly from 
what source they are derived. 1 find, however, along with them, a 
small portion of cellular substance, which has not only these globules 
adherent to its surface, but also contained in its interior ; and tins 
substance, which I must therefore consider of the same origin with 
them, appears by its mode of burning to be decidedly vegetable, as 
1 know of no animal substance which so instantly burns away to a 
white ash as soon as it is heated to redness. * 

We have only tojidd to this statement, that, from portions of 
tills matter which have arrived in this city, ^the smell at present 
is that of a mixture of fibh oil and drying oil, witii something 
peculiarly offensive superadded. * No further light can of course 
at present be thrown on this curious subject. 

On the ‘17th of August, Cape Dudley Digges was made, and 
found to agree with the description given of it by Baffin. The 
inlets w'ere everywhere filled with solid ice; and the interior 
country presented a range of high mountains covered with snow. 
Here an opportunity was also afforded of witnessing the origin of 
the iceberg; and a plate of the object is given. The country 
was inhabited even here, as huts were to be distinguished. It 
was concluded to be Petowack, the capital of the Arctic High- 
lands. We arc hero treated, 4 en passant, * with a remark on 
the substitution of food for sleep. We have often hegrd of a 
much cheaper substitute, that of sleep for food. We do not 
Lw hetlier the physicians of this ^sculpian city will consider 
Japtan^oss’s theory as a good one, or whether they have a bet- 
ter to prwose ; but of this we are sure, that it was a strong mark 
of the go<A will and perseverance of his crew, and of the excellent 
discipime l|]}ich he appeojrs to have maintained among them. 

2 . 
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It at any rate scorns to prove tlie superiority of the IiUman ani- 
mal to all others, and to show the effect of mental energy in 
stimulating muscular cxertioi^; and, wliat is more extraordi- 
nary, in suspending the exhaustion which in other cases would 
follow its excess. 

The passage of Wolstcnholmc Sound occupied the 18th of 
August, and Carey’s Islands were seen, still further confirming 
the accuracy of Baffin ; to whose memory, if we may judge from 
some incidental remarks of^ this nature throiiglioiit tfie Journal^ 
and a passage of a much more decided nature in the introduc-' 
lion, Captain Ross pays a late, but a well merited, tribute of re- 
speet. An attempt was now made to find the north-west passage 
in Whale Soinid; ‘ but we were soon convinced that there was 
no navigable passage in that direction. ’ Wc presume tliat this 
judgment must liave been formed from the Sound being full of 
solid ice, and from the height and form of the land beybnd ; 
but here Captain Ross has unfortunately left us in the dark. 
Wc do not ourselves believe there is a possibility of a passage 
througli Whale Sound ; but it w:is incumbent on Captain'^ Ross 
to have stated his reasons for his conviction. We have not 
however heard, that, out of the numerous projects for a north- 
west passage, invented since his return, this one has b^n pro- 
poseu ; and we therefore conclude, tliat the warmest advocates 
of the Polar Basiti are equally * convinced, ’ 

After passing Ilackluyt’s Island, Smitli’s Sound w\aR made, of 
which Baffin appears also to have had a view. Captain Ross 
conceived the bottom of it as being 18 leagues distant, and gave 
names to the tw'o Capes. The soundings here gave a de|Hh of 
190 fathoms, while the floating of lai'gc icebergs also proved 
that the water was generally deep. 

A general opinion has, we believe, been entertained, that 
the depth of the soundings near the land, afluriled indications 
of the expected passage ; and as this (piestion often ari!!5cs in 
the course of the Journal, it is proper to inquire on what it 
is founded. We have already seen, that the depth along shore, 
even within three miles of that land wliich is unquestionably 
continuous, reaches to 455 fathoms, while, in the middle of the 
Bay, it is only me hundred. Ibis further proved by other ob- 
ser^tions scattered through the course of the narrative, that 
the bottom is in various parts of the Bay exceedingly irregular 
and mountainous; circumstances which preclude all pos^j^^^tv 
of coming to a conclusion on this subject in favour ofj^assage 
in any particular inlet. On the cojist of Norway, tUre are no 
sounaings in 200 fathoms, and the river Kola in Lwland is e- 
qually cleep; so that no argument appears of being 

founded on the^d^pth of water. Mcrcovcr, in Behring’s 
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Straits, where t^ere is a passage^ there arc but 28 fatboiusj 
•and, in the entrance of the White Sea, but nine. We may ' 
•also remark, that in Lancaster ^und, and in all the other 
deep bays to the north, the fragments breih.:ht up b\ tlie s(uind-* 
ing line were sharp, having undergone no motion; \\herei«>, 
about Disco, where tlie constant ihotioii of die ice, the tides, 
and the winds, cause a perpetual current in alternate directions, 
the gravel at the bottom is all rounded. In tlie northern bays 
the ice breaks and floats away, and tfle water at the bottom rev^ 
mains at rest ; a circumstance which could not happen, if a 
passage or current existed through them. 

The soundings throughout this voyage present a new feature 
in nauiical practice, and form a valuable addition to the disco- 
veries of our navigator. For these w'e are incit'btcd to the great 
attention he has bestowed on this Wiject, by which he has prov- 
ed, that, with proper care, it as easy to reach the bottom at 
1000 fathoms as it was formerly esteemed to be at 100. By an 
ingenious instrument, also of his own invention, lie has succeed- 
ed in bringing from the bottom the materials whic h the com- 
mon deep-sea lead often failed to do from a tenth piirt of that 
depth, by means of wliicli, not only the materials, Init even the 
IcinperaUire of the water is ascertained; the non-conducting 
property of the winter preventing the communication of tlie 
temperature above to the mud contained in the forceps of his 
machine. 

On the 20th of August, it was found impossible to get fur- 
ther north, in consequence ol' the ice; and a solid mass vas 
found reaching across that bay, which forms the northernmost . 
part of Baffin’s Bay. As this bay is yet unnamed, it is hut 
common justice to our navigator to give it the name of Boss’s 
Bay. The rise of the tide was hei’e four feet, and tlie flood set 
to the north ; but tlic velocity was diminished to half a knot in 
the hour. — At this part of his Journal, Captain Ross thinks it 
necessary to recapitulate the particulars on which his conviction, 
that no passage exists in this place, is founded ; circuinstancea 
which appear equally to have aiForded conviction to his officers, 
who ‘ w’ere satisfied that they had seen the land all round this 
bay at different times, ’ as did also the officers of the Alexan- 
der, yho were at the mast-head of that ship at the same time. 
They are sufficient to satisfy tis that there is no passage 
jhny^h Bay; and we bhall, instead of quoting them, 

reteiMni^Teadcrs to that part of the Journal. shall, how'- 
cver, insat the concliuliiig passage, as it is equally applicable 
to o^er^i^s where this pronlematical passage may still be sup- 
posed to eajlgt. ‘ Even if it be imagined that some narrow 
strait may cxis^lg^u|;]i these mountoios, it is evident that it must 
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for ever be unnavigable, and that there is not even a chance of ascer- 
* taining it<t existence, since all approach to the bottom of these bays < 
is prevented by the ice which hips them to so great a depth, and ap* 
pears never to have moved from its station. ’ 153. 

On quitting the northernmost point which the expedition had 
thus reached, the vessels prdcecded to explore Jones’s Sound, 
the next inlet where the passag^e in mestion might be expected* 
This bay was also filled with ice ot a peculiarly solid nature, 
and of a gi'een colour ; the land appearing bare of vegetation : 
Few birds were seen, no whales, nor any animal, except seals,' 
wliicli were abundant. The depth of w'uterwas IlOrathoms. 
Here also it was ascertained, that ‘ a ridge of very high moun- 
tains extended nearly across the bottom of the bay, joining to 
another from the south not quite so high. ’ Being satisfied that 
there could be no passage here, the vessels stood* to the south- 
ward. At this place a piece of fir was picked up, with the mark 
of the plane and adze on it, and containing nails. •Captain 
Ross thinks it had drifted up the hay by the southerly winds : 
he seems to forget the shorter road it might have had, ,likc the 
harpooned whales, from the White Sea, or the west coast of 
America, through the Polar Basin and Jones’s Sound ; or Lan- 
caster Sound ; — ’tis all one. We must here remark, that this 
is the only piece of driftwood that was found in the b^. A 
good deaf o£ stress has been laid on the subject of drifhvood 
coming from the Polar Basin, between Spitzbergen and Green- 
land, or through the North-west Passage down ‘ Baffin’s Sea, ’ 
after having made the voy^c of Behring’s Straits, and, for 
. aught wc know, that round Cape Horn also, from the Bay of 
^londuras. ^ Inconsequentia rerum foedissima. ’ We have in- 
quired of our nautiem friends respecting these occurrences. 
Admiral Lowenorn’s theory of the specific gravity of floating 
mahogany, which is too heavy to float, and of which the specific 
gravity is diminished by its being perforated, is no doubt very 
philosophical ; but wc must say, that wc think the plain and 
vulgar supposition of the loss of a ship, or the washing over- 
board of a few planks, is a more natural solution of the pheno- 
mena. 

On the 24th of August, the sun set to our navigators for the 
first time — terminating a day of ^ 1872 hours, ’ as it is here stat- 
ed ; * and giving them warning of the approach of a long and 
dreary wrinter. ’ The land surrounding Jones’s Sound jyjg^Te- 
peatedly seen at the same time ; the ice was much hSpsner and 
more compact. On the 28th of August, the fogs, ^'hich had 
been found very prevalent for some days, began to b^ qf serious 
inconvenience, as the nights also became dark ; at several 
times, the land was traced to Uie latitude of presenting 
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ridges of very lofty mountains t Tlie coast, however^ being de^ 
fedaed %y eoiild'iidt be approached vridiiQ five leaguaS4 

'Tbe sea to tlie eastwavd \va» at tne same time entirely clehr 
of ice. llie mountains iSrere estimated at 4000 feet, (it is not 
easy to conjecture upon vrbat grounds), arid ^\ere but partial*- 
ly covered with snow; black rocks intruding at their sum- 
mits ; their sides^ near the Ibot, were equally clear ; and our 
]i;tavigators considered this part of the coast as habitable. The 
sbtinalngs were found to reach from |00 to 240 lathoiiis, pretty 
r^ularly for ft considerable space* 

t)n tKe 29tli) the ships continued standing towards the most 
distant land, which was indistinctly seen at half past five in the 
afternoon from south to north-west. During this progress, 
the tcimierature of the surface water increased from 32® to 
36®. Tliis is very properly at\;ributed to the vessels having 
quitted the icc, in the vicinity of which the fret'7ing tempera- 
ture is iiatumlly maintained. A wide opening appealed hcre> 
betweoif a capo> called Cape Charlotte, ana a more distant 
land, which, aftei Rome tacking, tlie Isabella vas enabled to 
stand In for, to explore ; nud on the 30th of August, the north- 
ern side of the land in this opening was seen ^ extending from 
west to north in a chain of high mountains covered with snow. * 
A yellow sky, without land, was also seen * between west and 
sonth-wt*st, ' with the water clear of icc; the opening taking 
the appe.iiance of a channel, which was * judged to be 45 
miles;’ (wide) we suppose. But here we are, as usual, left 
to our conjectures respecting the opinion Captain Ross might 
have formed on the subject of this channel, and the feel- 
ings of hope or doubt with which he may have been agi- 
tated in arriving at a point, which, to say the least, gave the 
strongest indication that had yet been found of a noith-w^esL 
passage. 

In the afternoon of the same day, * the wind having oliligcd 
them to stand to the south side, they had arri\ed at the most 
magtiificent chain of mountains which they had e\er beheld^ ’ 
Tile rocks of the sun^tniti, in these also, protruded beyond the 
covering of snow, * The relt of the day was spent in beating to the 
westwaid ; all sail wp carried, and every advantage taken of the 
changes in die direction and strength of the wind. As the evening 
dosed, the wind died away,r«-the wedthor became mild and warm,— the 
water much smoother, and the atmosphere clear and i^erene. The 
on each side of the bang clear of clouds, had bcau^ 

tiful ttnW*of various colours* For the first time wq disiovered that 
the kunJI^tended from the south two-diirda aci oss this apparent 
fitraii; Mt the fog wh{ch eontinuaUy occupied that quarter, obscured 
no* 62 . ^ A 
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iis real figure. During tliis clay, much interest was excited by thtr 
ap^arance of this Strait; ' but the general opinion was, that it waar 
only an inlet j and, by anticipaiing a few paf^ of the niimtive, 
we find lliat it was the Lancaster Sound of Baffin, the latitude 
being here found to coincide with that given in his account. 

' Soon after midnight the wind began to shift, and the ship came 
gradually up, enabling us to stand directly up the bay : I, therefore,, 
made all sail, and left the Alexander considerably astern. At a little 
before four o'clock A. M., the land was seen at the bottom of the in* 
let by the officers of tlie watiSi ; but before I got upon deck, a space 
of about seven degrees of the compass was obscured by the fog. The 
land vvliicli I then saw was a high ridge of mountains, extending di* 
redly across the bottom of the inlet. This chain appeared extreme- 
ly liigli in the centre, and those towards tire north had, at lin*efi, the 
appearance of islands, being insulated by the fog at their bases. Al- 
though a passage in this direction ajipcared hopeless, I was deter- 
mined completely to explore it, as the wind was favourable; and, 
therefore, continued all sail. At eight the w'ind fell a little, and the 
Alexander being far astern 1 sounded, and found six hundred and 
seventy-four fathoms, with a soft muddy bottom. There was, how- 
ever, no current, and the teniperatuie of (he mud was 29 J®. Soon 
after this the breeze freshened, and we carried ail sail, leaving the 
Alexander, and steering directly up the bay. The weather was now 
variable, being cloudy and clear at intervals. Mr Beverley, who was 
the most sanguine, w ent up to the crow Vnest ; and, at twelve, rcporte4 
to me, that before it came tliick, he had seen the land across the 
except Jor a verif shoU space. Although all hopes were given up, 
even by the most sanguine, that a passage existed, and tlm weather 
C4>ntinued thick. 1 detennined to stand higher up, and put into any 
harbour I might discover, for the purpose of making niagnctical ob- 
servations, Here 1 felt the want of, a consort, which I could employ 
to explore a const, or discover a harbour ; but the Alexander sailed 
so badly, and was so lecwardly, that she could not safely be employ- 
ed on such a service. During this day we shortened sail several 
times, to prevent our losing sight of her altogether. As we stood up 
the bay, two c'lpes on Ibe south side were discovered, one of which I 
named after the Earl of Liverpool; and the land was named Cape 
Hay, which formed die boundary on one side of Catherine's Bay be- 
fore mentioned. 

' About one, the Alexander being nearly out of sight to the east- 
ward, we hove to for half an hour, to let her come up a little ; and, 
at half one, she being widiin six or seil^n miles of us, we again 
made jlpail. I intended to have souOded during this interval, but 
I foidiid the south-east swell had so much increased, and thgjjrtft 
was so great, that it was iaipracUoable. ^ 

^ At half post two there were some hopes of its cleariiig, and I 
left orders to l)e called on the appearance of land or ice afiead. At 
three, the officer of the watch, wiio was relieved to bis disiner by Mt 
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Levris, reported^ on jWa coining into tho cabin^ that there waSs some 
dippearance of its cteaHng at the bottom of Uie bay : I iiumediatei^y. 
therefore, ^eot cm deck, and soon after it completely deared/dr 
about tfeh minutes, and I di^thtcily Sarv /and, rowfd thr bottom 
of the bav^ forming a connected chain of mountains with those which 
extended^dong the north and south tUdes, Ihis land appeared to be at 
the distance of eight leagues,; and Mr Lewis, the master, and Jaraea 
Hay, leading itian, bdngsentYor, they took its bearings, which 'verp 
inserted in the log ; the water on the siyface was at leinperaturo ot 
. 34*^. At this moment I saw also a continuity of ice, at the distance 
of seven miles, extending from one side of the bay l o the other, be^ 
tween the nearest cape to the north, which I named after Sir f^<*orgd 
Warrender, and that to the south, which was named after Vihcount 
^[Jastlereagh. The mountains, which occupied the centre, in a north 
and south direction, were named Croker’s Mountains, after ihi- Se- 
cretary to the Admiralty. The south* west .comer, which formed a 
spacious bay, conipJetely occupied b}*^ ice, was named Barrow’s B ^y, 
apd is bounded on the south by (*ape Castlercagh, and on the n»)**rh 
by Cape Rosamond, which is a head land, that projects eastwards 
from the high land in the centre. The north corner, v\Jiich was 'he 
last I had made out, was a deep inlet ; and as it answere d exactly to 
the latitude given by Bjiffin of Lancaster Sound. I have no doubt 
that it was the same, and consider it a most remarkable instance of 
the accuracy of that abl^? navigator. At a quarter past three, 
weather again became thick and unsettled ; and being now perrecily 
satisfied that there was no passage in this dirre ion, nor iinv liarb'vir 
into which I could enter, for the purpose of Making nuign'^ticM- .,1?- 
servaiions, 1 tacked to join the Alexaniler, which was at the dist.Mide 
of eight miles ; and having joined her a little after four, we stood to 
the south-eastward. * The temperature of the mud was here found 
to bo *29''; and no indication of a current v\as observinL 

As we had heard that undoubted indications of a |)a<sag<i 
through Lancaster Sound existed, mid indeed that the expetli- 
tton now fitting out was intended almost entirely for the pur- 
pose of exploring it, we were nither surprised nt the positive 
manner in which the non-existence of the passage is hci'c stated, 
and of the apparent force of the evidence brought forward. It 
is not. for us to reconcile the doubts of those who disbelieve, 
with the testimony of those who have seen; but we must' say, 
that our ^ just indignation at confident nonsense, ’ to use the 
words of Tillotson, strongly tempts us to drop the subject 
gethcr,' and to accompany our navigator throughout ili*5 very 
,J|yJ([yi)|er^tmg mtttfV rtow remains in liis Journal, 
i Quittil^ Lancaster Sound, 'tlie Expedition proceeded to tho^ 
southward passing two more inlets, ‘ wlnrh \ver^‘ filled with 
hige glac!i«j» of and quite impenetrable. * It is her^ 

' Z2 
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marked, and indeed in nmny other places^ that wherever there 
was a head sea, the vessels made very little way, being very bad . 
sailers, particularly the Alexander — from whose .b|d sailings « 
liowever, Captain Ross seems to have derived an advantage, 
namely, that of .surveying the coasts wdiile detained by her tardy 
pi’ogress f an attempt which the lateness of the season, and the 
nature of his instructions, would otherwise have rendered im- 
proper# Tl'hcrc is much cause to regret, that more attention is 
not paid in those departmtints of our service, where no ability 
can he supposed wanting, to circumstances on which the very 
fete, no less than tlie efficacy, of such expediti^ms inivst depend# 
In exploring a coast, nothing can be* more obviously necessary 
than an active vessel, of a light draught, quick in sailing, and 
ready in working,* so as to be fearless of the dangers of a lee- 
shore. Where so much also, ‘as in this instance, was recjujred 
to be done in so little time, quick sailing was a property most 
essentially necessary. It is not for us to imagine where the 
feult lies; but it is obvious, that no one can be so competent to 
select the vessel for such a purpose, as he whose business it is 
to command it, particularly if his previous knowledge* of that 
particular navigation should have entitled him to speak with 
authority. 

An uninterrupted chain continued to extend along this coast 
to the southward, connected with the ridge formerly observed in 
the bay. No bottom was found in 550 fathoms, the same gene- 
ral character as on the east side of the Bay tq>pcaring here also 
to prevail. 

On this evening, as we are informed, there being a thick fog, 
the compasses all ceased to act# TI)e effect of a humid atraos- 
^pbere, in increasing the deviation, or, in other words,* in dimi- 
nishing the more remote action of the magnetic ^ntre on the 
needle, is frequently mentioned during the progress of the voy- 
age. Jt is a remarkable fact in the history of magnetism; biity 
though hitherto little noticed, it has been recurdeu befovc# In 
James’s voyage, we find the following passage. * At night the 
fog wtis of so piercing a nature, as to spoil all our compasses, and 
make them flag so heavy withal, that they would not traverse; 
wherefore I would advise any that shall sail tl)is wajr.hereaftery 
to provide compasses of Muscovy^gla^ or some other matter 
tliat will endure the moisture of the weather# ’ . Jaincs^s-theory 
is more distinct, than his remedy is hilavailing ; os th e m edio 
is setJured from the immediate contact of the ^ pierCiiMfre^’ m 
all compasses. It is impossible, in the ptresent state 0 onr in- 
formation, to propose any thing on Uiis subject, of whidSi, 
deed, in all ks details, we 'Have so little accuvi(d^,fcil^ 
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but wordi tbc attention of philosopher!^. The natiure 

• of the exx>edilion, and the want of persons with leisure and abi- 
' lit^ to make these and many oilier cxpqrinients in. the physical 
sciences, is but too evident in every page of the narrative^ 

On the 5th of September, another bay was foinul to the south- 
ward, here called Fond’s Bay, ^hich was occupied by a long 
(glacier extending a consklerabk way into the sea. It was ihere- 
tbre impenetrable ; but though, fronyi species of carelessness not 
otiusiial throughout the nari^ative, we are left to our own con- 
jectures, wlicther the nortli-west jvissage may not exist here, 
on consulting the a})pen(lcd drawings of the land, it is apparent, 
that the high mountainous ridgps already described, occupy tlie 
^vhole of the shore. At noon, l)eing abreast of Cape Maccuiloch, 
another bay was seen filled in tbo same manner with ice; mid 
again a second, called Coutts’s Inlet; the same mountainous 
ridges Occupying the interior country. At sunset, ‘ wc hod run 
down above 70 miles of the coast; and I was completely satisfied 
there could be no passage between latitude 73® 33' and 72®: This 
coast nowhere aj^peai'ed to be* inhabited. 

‘ On the following day, it being quite calm, and the water smooth, 
we sounded with the dee|)-$ea clamms, and found one thousand and 
fifty fathoms, which were the deepest soundings we ever reached in 
Baffin's Bay. As we had <\iily one hundred and twenty fathoms 
fifjteqn miles further north, it is evident that the bottom of the sea, 
like the land, must here be very mountainous. The mud at the bot- 
tom was so extremely soft, that the insti'ument sunk completely into 
it, and considerable tbree was required to draw it out. The Sea be- 
ing a dead calm, the line became perfectly perpendicular ; and we 
had a good opportunity of obtaining the exact depth before It start- 
ed out of the ground. The instrument came up completely full, 
containing about six pounds of mud, mixed with a few stones and 
some sand. Although this mud was of a substance to appearance 
much coarser than that which we had before obtaiiir^f], it was also of 
a much looser nature, ^nd had in it no insects or organic remains ; 
but a small star-fish was found attached to the line below ih'.- point 
marking eight hundred fathoms. The. instrument took twent)' seven 
minutes to descend the whole distance. When at five hujidred fa- 
thoms, it descended at the rate of one fathom per second ; aixl *.vhjn 
near one thousand fiithoms down, it took one second and a half per 
finthom. Although the clieck the instrument made to the motion of 
die line when it struck the bot^mi was evident to all, I washed to put 
^yil^fijljgt beyond doubt ; aud,Tor thia purpose, I set the instrumcr^t 
nicely, least resistance at the bottom would make it act; iii, 

having aMched the self-registering ftermometer to it, I let /lo 
jfiiat hundred fathoms, and in the same mumier to six Uauv 
keven h^ndredi eight hundred, and a tliousand, in succe^^ 
eadi time it 2lll|j[nyip c^pty, and the thermometer eacii 
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a lower temperature ; proving cleaiJy that the water was colder ^ it 
bec i.nc deeper, and also indicating that the instrument had /'lot reach- 
ed die botloai, evert as tar as tlir* depth of one thousand aiid five fa- 
thoms. It occupied one hour for all hands to pull it up from that 
depth. ' 

111 running further to ilio southward, the land continued to 
be iraccd to t)io latitude of 71® 22', where it had not been seen 
by former navigiitors ; and the name oi‘ North Ayr is given to 
n tract never betrre described. It is remarked, tliat at this 
phicc the mountains near the shore assumed a new character,* 

‘ being mere detached, of a rounder shape, and the tops iesa 
covered with snow. ’ The formality of tiiking poslsessiori was 
next executed on a sjiot almut a degree to the southward ; and^ 
tr.ices ol‘ inhabitants were tben^ for the first time, found on thk» 
coast. The remains of a habitation, with a fire-place, a humai;i 
skull, and other marks of civilization being visible. Tliis terri- 
torial acquisition to the empire will not probably be considered 
by tlu* Colonial Department os a very interesting result of Cap- 
tain Ross’s voyage. 

■ I'he hopes ot discovering the north west passage, seem in 
thi^ part of the narrative tp be hourly diiiiinishing ; as wc read 
of nothing but bays filled with glaciers, and of high land back- 
ing the whole coast, which was always seen during tlie opera- 
tions (/f standing in and out, according to the state of the wind 
and weather, in such a manner as to leave no doubt of the coii- 
tiinvty of the coast being every where distinctly traced. 

A very large iceberg was driven to the southward of Bruce’s 
Bf^y, as given in this chart; and its measurements are described, 
together with the attack of a bear : it was aground in 61 fathoms. 
A notion has been entertained that such mountains of ice had 
the pecalim i)ro})criy of moving witli vast rapidity against the 
wind, breaking tlirough and quitting the fields of ice in which 
they were insulated. Hence it has veiy properly been con- 
cluded, that they were moved by some invisible force- which 
could of course bo none other than the cunrnt running out, 
or into, the noith- west passage, it is indifierciit which. Now 
it w’f>wld be very proper to ascertain, by what means Fabric itis, 
who appears to be the authority for this belief, ascertained the 
existence of an under current cajxiblei^f producihg this eflect; 
or how he determined that the berg, and ntJt the field ice, was 
in motion. We have taken the trouble to make some i n ni pines 
among our most intelligent navigators who lTequ«j!fTjov»s’§ 
Strait, and we find no nutlwrity in support of -this fancy. 

fiKt '.s, thrt the field ice, which is afloat, quits the bet g, 
wliich is aground ; and as the most conspicuou^ody is always 
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concaved to be that in motion,^ Fabricius, who knew less of tlie 
, sea thM he did of butterflies, imagined that the mountain was 
mailing against the wind, when ^he field was sailing l)€tbro it. 
These mountains have been found ap**>«ud in 300 fathoiris; 
but that is not near die limit at which they arc known to He. 
It js a moderate computation for solid ice, to allow a fathom 
under water for afoot abpve; mkI as icebergs have Iwn seen 
600 feet above the surf ice, they miist have been aground in as 
many fathoms, when Fabricius imagined them afloat. 

; On the 13th of September, the Expedition stood out 120 
miles into the bay, which wivs then clear of ice; ‘ that wliich 
.had filled it in the commencement of the voyage having disap- 
peared. * — ^ It was thus ascertained, that no land existed in the 
siiicl of Davis’s Strait, about the latitude of 70° 40', and con- 
aequenlly, that there is no sucK land as James’s Island, which 
is laid clown in most of our diarts. ’ The origin of this island, 
whicli Captain Host’s voyage has thus expunged from tlie charts, 
appears to exist in an error Ibunded on the inaccurate position 
given to the land on the opposite side of Davis’s Strait. In these 
charts, Queen Anne’s Cape is Lid down in the longitude of SI®' 
nearly, and Cape Walringham in 68°, As. the real longitude 
of the former is about 54% and that of the latter 60° 45', it Is 
probable that vessels taking their departure from the east side 
of the Ktrait, and making the opposite land, at tlie distance of 
170 miles, instead of 400 which it was supposed to be, had mis- 
taken Cape Walsingham, or some other pmt of the land, for 
an island. 

On «ie 15tl^ the Exj}cdition continued running along the 
land, which still presented mounttiins not less high, or less co- 
vered with snow, than before; and two banks were discovered, 
having not more than 18 fatlioras water on them. Thcjse shoals, 
it is probable, extend across the whole b^y to Wayg/itt Isiand, 
wdiere a similar reef exists. That is dodiicible from the solid 
barrier of ice which was found in this direction, in proceeding 
northwards, and from the icebergs being still aground upon it 
on each side, at tlxeir return ; all the field ice being melted 
away. This barrier of grounded icebergs, like that at Capo 
York before mentioned, appears to be in part tlie cause of .uic 
detention of tlie ice in the upper part csf the bay to a late sea- 
son ; the field ice being incapable of driving southwards in con- 
sec mep ce of this blockade. The vessels were busy till the 18th, 
in tracks the land which Davis had seen before, and in naming 
• the capes and bays which he had omitted ; but the most im- 
portant part of thjp observations consisted in determining 
pngitudes ^th a greater degree of accuracy, 4^ 
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From the 18tli to tlie 21st, the ships continued to beat to the 
souliiward, and on thattlay stood so tar across the bay, aa again , 
to make the land on the eastern side of it, near QUeen Anne^s 
Cape: The depth was forty iatboins; conOrining. the observa- 
tions formerly made respet liiig the shallowmesS of the water in 
Baflin’s Bay. Mount Raleigh was found to agree precisely with 
Davis's latitude ; but, as usual, difiering materially in longitude, 
as will be obvious on inspecting the chart. It appealed of a 
pyj umidid form to our na\^gators, and is amsidered exceeding-* 
ly Jiigh ; and, from the comparison of the longitudes which is 
here made, the breadth of .Davis’s Strait ii? this place is esti- 
mated at 160 miles. . 

Tlie weather had now become so far unsettled, that galc» of ^ 
wind were frecjuent ; materially impeding the progress of 
ships, and pariiciilarly that of Ttlie Alexander, which appeal's to 
have combined all the properties of a bad sailer, llie usual 
remarks on the continuity of the land to*the south w^arcl, in- 
terspersed with the Oldinary nautical occurrences, are Ibund 
through several successive days down to the 30th, when the 
Expedition was in latitude 65® 10', and discovered a bank of 
small extent. On tlie 1st of October tlic ships reached Cum- 
berland Strait, of which they became immediately sensible, by 
the increased strength of the tides, and by their setting all round 
the compass in every direction j— 7 thc strength of the current was 
found to be two miles in the hour. Here the voyage of dis- 
covery may be said to terminate, as the following extract shows 
that this was its uutliorized conclusion. 

* As the first of October was the latest period, which, ky my in- 
structions, I w'as allowed to continue on tliis service, 1 was n.ot au- 
thorized to proceed up this Strait to explore it, which, perhaps, at 
the advanced season of the year, might be too hazardous an attempt ; 
tlie nights being now' long, iind the Tittle day-light we had, being ge- 
nerally obscured by fogs or snow, and the rigging of the ship co- 
vered with ice. 1 tliought it, however, advisable to finish our oper- 
ations for this season, by making Resolution Island) the exact situa- 
tion of which had been laid down by Mr Wales ; I, therefore, de- 
termined on stceruig for the southerunrost land in sight ; we, there- 
fore, crossed the entrance of Cumberland Strait, and, making an al- 
lowance for indraft, steered abput SSE. It will appear that, in 
tracing $be land from Cape Walsingham, tio doubt couldv be enter- 
tained of its continuity until the place where we found Cumberland 
Strait, which is much further south tlian it was laid down 
latest authorities the Admiralty were in possession of ; but it is very 
ncQi the place where Davis placed it in hii| chart, wUch has been, 
found since our return. From Oie circumstance of a Current being 
found at entrance qf this Strait, there is no doubt a mud better 
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chants of a, passage there than in* any oilier place ; and it was a sub* 
ject of much regret to us, that we had not been able to reach its en^ 
trance sooner. ' 

• 

'Onthedd of October, the attempt to verify its longitude 
by rneuns of Resolution Island was considered as too ‘ ha» 
zairdous under the existing circumstances ; viz. thick weather, bad** 
sailing ships, a dark moon, spring-tides, a coast surrounded with 
rotics, and die time 1 was directed to leave tiic service on which I 
was employed being arrived. Our bt%rings of yesterday were, how- 
ever, sufficient to convince us, that our observations and chronome- 
ters could not be ipaterially wrong. During the last night, which 
was both dark and foggy, the Alexander had separated irom us con- 
siderably ; and the wind being light, she did not join us until noon. 
We then bore up for Cape Farewell, having intimated, by signal, 
' that it was my intention to make* that Cape on our passage home. 
We sounded in three hundred and seventy fathoms, Cape best on 
Kesol prion Island bearing west, distant sixteen leagues, by our reck- 
oning. In the evening a light breeze sprung up from the westward, 
and we pursued our course. ' 

It is unnecessary, however, to pursue that course any longr‘r. 
After ox})oriencii7g a gale of wind to the saiithward Of Cape 
Farewell, the slnps rcachotf Shetland on tlie /10th of October. 

As we have, in the preceding detail, made rcpeatetl reference 
to Captain Ross’s instructions, and, as it appears to us, the com- 
plete? nmuner in wliich he executed them, it is necessary to mak;? 
a few observations on their tenor, that by conijiaring them with 
, the results of his voyage, the reader may judge wlietlier he has 
not Alfilled all the expectations which they held out. "Che 
sourc(^’rom which they proceed deserves our respect, but in^t 
our imjklicit accjuicscciice in the speculations on which they ap- 
pear to have been founded. 

It is. first stated, ‘ that there is reason to suppose that ice 
is most abundant near the shores of the eoiilineiit and islands 
and in narrow straits and deep bays ; and it may also be ex- 
pected, that the sea will be most clear «>f ice where the cur- 
rents are^strongest, as the stream of a river will continue open 
long after the sides are lyozcn up. ^ This expectation is not wtll- 
ibundctl. The ice is not most abundant in such sittuttiohs — as 
' this voyage has proved ; and it ought moreover to have been 
qbvious, that the depth of water, and ndt th^proximity to land, 
.vras one of the main causes, regulating the position and quanta 
lyjMf* the ice. Moreover, ilfear the sliores, the greater strength 
, of the tide currents, and the sudden inequality of level produ^ 
Xced by their rise, arid fall, cause the ice to separate in 
|)l«^cs, where, in lljfe wider seas, it continues unbroken, 
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TJ'O next reiiii’t'k is io L'lFect. ‘ Fiom ll)c b^st hiforma* 
tion wo bavo b. cn able lo (.blain. it would npnear tliat a current 
of bouic Ibrce rnus from the iM';» Uiwar(l. towards the upper part 
oi i)uvi«*s fiiiMi!:, dining the summer season^ and, pernups for 
part oi' the winter also ; bringing with it fichls of ice in the 
uml ici ‘bergs in the siiiniiier. ^ Now it does not appear 
that either UaGiu, or Davis, or James, /ound any such currents; 
nor have any of tlie wl-alers whom we have copsulted brought 
fovwrjrd any })ro.)lh ol’ n current ‘ of some force* in any place, 
which wns not pro(]iu*ed, in tlie manner formerly stated, by tlie 
whifis -md tides. I’lie icebergs, wherever tljty are capable of 
motion, are drificd either up or down the bay by the winds-; 
and, ri-i the northerly wimU predominate in the summer, itfe a 
uaturiil i.ons;K|!e.Mice tlnit, to careh'ss observers, they should have/ 
R»gget/.o<i the lilcii of ii current dbwn the buy. The real cause of 
this movement might easily have been discovered, if those who 
quote Bafiin had read him with attention. ‘ In lat. 72® the 
sea is says Baffin, ‘ of an unsearchable depth, and of a good co- 
lour. onely the tydes keep no certain course, nor rise but a small 
height, fis 8 or 9 foote, and the floode commeth from the southward ; 
and, in all the bay hetjond that placpy the tyde is so small, and not 
much to be regarded, yet, hy reason of .ozeie welting on the land^ tlte 
cblHJ is stronger than the floode ; by nieaiies whereof, and the tunds 
holding mrthcrlif the fore par^ (f the ijeare^ the great isles of ice are 
act to the southward, some into rrotum Hudson, and others towards 
Newfoundland ; for in all the channel where the sea is open, are great 
quantities of them driving np and dovone $ and, till this yeare, not, 
well know)! where they were l>red. ^ j, 

Prosmr.ing, however, that such a current exists, the instruc- 
tions go cii to say, that It must * be derived from an cjpen sea; 
in winch case Baffin’s Bay cannot be bounded by lain , as our 
charts generally represent it, but must connnunicate witli'the Arc- 
tic ocean. ’ That Baffin’s Bay does exist, and that it is * bounded 
by land, * has been fully proved by this voyage; but even if that 
had not been so thor^ngly established, are at a loss to know 
on what principle a current should be expected to flow from a 
supposed Arctic ocean to the southwarcl. No current flows 
down Behring’s Straits — which, in this case, ouglit to be equally 
exjTccted. As to the possibility of a current under vast fields of 
ice, carrying with it driftwood*, which bust thus be supposed 
capable o^f sinking and travelling unimpeded under ice of the 
most irregular forms, it does not admit ol a serious exantinatiei^ 

‘ In paswsing up tlie Strait, * the instruction.s add, ‘ If such a 
current sliould be discovered, it wilLbe of the greatest import- 
ance to you, ill pointing out that part of the Strait which k 
likely to be ll:c least enciimbeml with ice, as well in biding 
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you direct to the opening by which it may be supposed to pass 
from, the Arctic sea into Davis’s Strait. ’ Captain Ross appears^ 
in this case, to have obeyed hy? instructions with the greatest 
itnxiety ; but it is evident, from the sketch of his Jciurnal which 
have now given, that no indication of s\i^ a current was 
ever found. 

Ih a subsequent paragraph, he is directed to abandon its pur- 
suit, it at appears fh exist in the north-cast (juartur. Now, if 
Baffin’s Bay nas no existence, the^ seems to tie no reason why 
the attempt to sail into the Arctic ocean should not have been 
made, wherever it appeared possible. It seems to us, indivd, 
that a passage might, with most reason, have been expected be- 
tween three islands and Cape York, as Baffin had not seen this 
\^art of the coast. 

* An order follows to examine the strength uiul direction of the 
current * once in 24 hours, or ol’tener, if any material change is 
obsei\ed to take place; and it will be most adviseablo to take 
its temperature at the surllice frequently as you proceed, and to 
compare it with the temperature of the surface, wliere flicre is 
noenrrent.’ The expectations founded on difference of tem- 
perature, appear not to have been well considered, nor can 
we ioriccive on what grounds a current from an arctic sea 
should be supposed to possess a higher temperature than the 
water to the southward. The truth seems to be, with respect 
to temperature at the surface in those seas, that it is so much 
influenced by the presence or absence of ice, that this must 
be cbnsidereil as a disturbing force, capable of desh’oying any 
cffectVwhicIi could follow from a warm current, did any such 
exist, ff'ct, in examining the Meteorological Journal, it 
will be found that the * temperature of tlie surface’ was extre- 
mely sAady, and varied only according to its proximity to the 
jrrozrn4hores, or to the presence or absence of ice. 

In a subsequontpartef these instructions, a passrige occurs, in 
which it is said that Baffin * is supposed to have seen the land. ’ 
B. ffin’s own remark is this, — ^ \s namely there is no passage, 
or hope of u passage in the north of Davis’s Sti’ait, we having 
coasted all, or near all, the circumference thereof^ andfiiid it to 
be no other than a great Bay.’ — * For my own part, I would 
lirnllyhave believed the contrarie, untill mine eyes became wic- 
nessc of that ! desired not to have found, still taking occasion 
hope on every little likelyhood, till such time as we had al- 
f most coasted the circumfetence c( this great Bay. ’ 

^ It appears from a multitude of testimonies, that the western 
Jani^ h>RVn(tt before been seen beyond the 69® of latitude, and 
it is her^^gnested tblit the north-east point of America might 
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be expected about 72®. We have always doubted the observe* 
tioiis of Hearne and Macken 2 ie) respecting the sea which they 
fiupposed they had seen ; and in consequence of Captain Rosses 
investigation^ the whole question respecting the northern coast 
of America, ha| become more than ever obscure. The fear 
which Macken/Ac felt at being detained by the ice, prevented 
him from oscertaiiiiug the fact that |;ie had reached the sea; 
and, from other causes, Hearne has left the matter in still 
greater uncertainty. The arguments of both tliese travellers, 
rest solqly oti the presence of whales, and the rise and fall of the 
tide. Now, with respect to the former, it is well known that the 
white whale enters the rivers in Hudson^s Bay in such abua* 
dance, as lo have led to the establishment of a fishery in them* 
In Ellis’s voyage w'o also find that those whales'^were seen at a, 
distance of 150 miles above the entrance of Wager’s Straii 
where the water was fresh on the surface; — ^ notwithstanding wc 
were now 150 miles from the entrance, on the 2d of August 
wc passed tin* fall, above which the tide rose only four feet ; 
but the si lores were very strep, and no ground was to be felt 
with 140 fjilhoms; there still appeiCred 6f*u/.9 and *mhite whales^ 
but notwithstanding this, most of our company were not a little 
discouraged by their finding tlie water almost fresh on the sur- 
face. ’ As these whales thus appear to frci|uent the fresh water, 
the circumstance of their being soeii by Hearne and Mackenzie, 
proves nothing respecting the presence of tbc sea; while the rise 
and fall ol' tide in the rludson, and in many other rivers, ex- 
tends to an enormous distance from the ocean. We ^ not 
mean to dis})utc, that botli tlu-^c travellers had arrive^at the 
tide part of the respective streai is which they examine^. But 
the position of the^northern shore of America remaiifs a pro- 
blem to be ascerUiined by future discoveries. I 

In concluding tliis sketch of Cqnain Hoss’s voyage, it is ful- 
ly apparent that he lias established and extended the discoveries 
of Ballin, so as once more to convert his ^ gratuitous ’ bay into 
a red bay, notwithstanding the demonstrations of its non-exist- 
ence which preceded his voyage, and, as we understand, have 
even attended it since his return. The term ‘ gratuitous ’ must 
now be transferred to Baffin’s • sea, ’ He has also most clearly 
cstablislied, that, so for from there being a perpetual current 
setting down along the eastern coast of Amrric^' and the wes- 
tern snores of old Greenhuid, at the^rate of four or five miles 
an hour, no currerU wA^m7\exists in any part of the Bay, from 
Pisco to Cumberland Straits, which is not transient and super- 
ficial, generated by the diurnal motion of the tides, apd 
^rifting of the ice by the winds, . 
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That he has disproved the existence of a North-west Passage, 

. or of any passage, tJiroughout the whole space which he cir- 
ciunnavigated, appears to us t(^ be also most clearly denion<* 
strated. The anxiety for this ol^ect, a*; we deduce from some 
hints in his book, has persecuteil him, since his return, in a man- 
ner that does not appear very creilitahie to tijose who liavc set 
themselves up as its cbaqipions. Indeed we have, even here, 
heard more than enough of tlie heat which has been excited on 
this occasion. We leave it to thosa who have so acted, to dc- 
■ termine, and to show bv their conduct, whether tlie unwilling- 
ness to abandon their h^othesis, lias not been a stronger ino- 
tive for this pertinacity than the advancement of science. The 
real philosopher is distinguished by his anxiety for truth : and 
have never been able to understand on what other grounds 
the discovery of a Nortli-West^Passage, to the north of Cum- 
berland Strait at least, has been esteemed a desircablc object. 
The condition of Baffin's Bay, to a late period in the summer, 
is such, and the uncertainty of effecting a passage through that 
Strait, if it existed, so great, as plainly to make it impossible 
that any advantageous commerce should ever be carried on by 
such a route with the Pacific Ocean. 

What the event of the new expedition to this quarter, now 
afloat, may be, we do not venture to predict, as far m relates to 
Cumberland Straits ; but Ve have no hesitation in expressing 
our belief, tlmt, to the north of this, it will confirm the disco- 
veries of the last season. The Hccla bomb, and a gun-brigj 
havc^•^s we understand, been fitted out fpr this expedition j 
the la\ter having been raised 07 i. This measure we humbly 
conceivik to have been palpably injudicious; and in thus mak- 
ing room for both crews, in case of accident, the other es- . 
schtial properties so requisite have been sacrificed. She now 
draws nidre water than tlie Hecla; and from being so deejv 
in the water, she will necessarily sail (like the Alexander) so 
heavily, as to be unfit for exploring bays or inlets on a lee- 
shore. She tlius aho has become more unsafe even than the 
ilsabellav^ her wall side being under water; in consequence of 
which, it is to be feared that she will be cruahed, if she sliould 
happen to be nipt by the ice. We understand that, in Addition 
to these defects, she is top-heavy, and unable to stow provisionsr 
for her crew. The Hecla appears to have been fitted with more 
judgment. All vessels employed among fields of ice ought to 
be shaflp, witliout which they cannot rise between two field&:| 
and the part which receives the pressure must consequently 
give way. If the ship is ‘ wall-siwed, ’ or perpendicular, Hie 
ice can have no efiect in raising her : as is seen in merchant 
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built ships, which , are constructed to carry cargoes. The 
ibrni of the American scliooner has been found best adapted 
to the ice; and there are jfnatiy instances ^where these ves» 
sels have been fairly lifted on the top of a field without re- 
ceiving any damage, while othens of a different construction 
have been crushed. It is also necessary that a vessel intended 
to work among ice should be a fast sailf r, as it is only a shift 
of wind that any progress can be made. When it has blown 
freslj for a day in any one, direction, the ice becomes packed, 
and the ship is consecjuently beset, but is generally enabled to 
get into s(OTe interval formed by the irregular shape of the 
fields. Here she must remain until the ice is again set in mo- 
tion by a change of wind ; and as the channels thus formed are 
often very intricate and narrow, she must, in passing through^ 
them, make her cou»‘se (m over^ point of the compass. She ^ 
therefore, often compelled to beat against tlje wind; and a good 
sailer will consccjuenlly, by weathering a point sooner thrtfi an- 
other, make her passage through a channel before it is closed 
up. It is to be remarked also, that, in these cases, ships make 
the best way when the wind is contrary; as the ice opens 
first to leeward, and moves 'on until it is stopped by grounded 
icebergs, or by laud. A good sailing ship has, therefore, an ad- 
ditional advantage ; for as the Ice side of the packed icc first 
opens, and continues opening gradually to windward, the fastest 
filling ship keeps longest in the loose ice. As in all cases the 
greatest pressure of field icc is experienced in a space from 
three to six inches above the ivater’s edge, pieces oughtyfo be , 
fitted on to carry the diagonal line ab<jve this part of thef ship’s 
side, that at the first trip she may immediutdy rise; a^recau- 
. tion which has been neglected Iwth in the liecla and! Griper. 
Wc have only to suggest, in addition to these remarkJ, that a 
light schooner shoiihl be added to the j)rescnt expedilion, for 
the purpose of exploring iu-shore. 

A variety of matter is contained in a bulky appendix, which 
our narrow limits will not allow us to examine ; nor are the se* 
veral subjects all of equal importance; certainly not sufficient to t 
justify the space which they occupy. A few remarks must su& 
fice. 

,.The first of diem is a long paper by Captain Ross, with a te- 
dfiSus detail of experiments, respecting the aeviatiou of tlie mag- 
netic needle; a circumstance which w^e liave already noticed in 
the narrative. The result deducible from these, appeifirs to be 
the following, and we shall slate it in as brief a form as possible. 
The magnetic needle is in the first place subject to that well 
known influence which causes it to tend to a certain v^orying 
6 
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point, called the magnetic pt)ie. That tciuleacv may be resolved 
into two parts, by the peculiar mode iTbiilui\l*ing the nec H ‘ in 
’common use; the horizontal one t!i4»> beunnhjg the iruuwr^s 
* guide* According to the rclativeSituatioii of tlie needle so ba- 
lanced, towards the place of the niagnctl centre, it is cvitletlt^ 
that tliis tendeJicv will increase or tlijninish ; or, that hi the case 
of the inci*ease of dip, ihe only part of the nmgiiotic intensity 
which is serviceable to the rtmriiier will be weakened. ' Iiidejiend- 
ently of tliis force, or the poJiaity of ^he needle, tlie magnet is 
iilso acted upon by the presence of iron, or ol* subst^uicc- con- 
laiuing it, which, abounding in the cor»tniclion of .t ship, pro- 
duce the effect lierc termed the dtvuilion; a force which UiUst 
vary in its effect, accordirg as llie attracting centre is, during 
the mana^uvring of a ship, turned ruuntl lluit point where the 
cbmpass ib situated. If the stowage cJ*a ship reiiriins un diercd, 
thi? force may be oonsiderod as a constant ^inintiiy; although 
even th^s local attraction may be influ'^rced in its intensity, by 
other as yet obscure causes which affect the general jvJarity ch 
the needle* But assuming the sinipiest view of the C'c e, it is to 
be expected, tliat as the horizontal energy of (he needle di- 
minishes, the (jiuintity of tlie deviation wif! increase 5 and ac- 
cordingly, that when the dip of the ne<'clle U most consider- 
able, the deviation will also be the greatest. This fact is 
confirmed by the observations detailed in this paper* But the 
results arc not constant, nor could' that be cx|)cctcd ; as the mag- 
netic intensity is subject to other influences, which intcrfei’e wini 
those i^ifferenccB of horizontal tendency arising from the compiir 
ratlvc fci^ce and angle of the dip* The causes which aftoct the 
intensity' the magaetic force, have never been fully investigat- 
ed; but itlis appai:ent, partly from previous know'ledge, and 
partly from deductions contained in this Journal, that the most 
conspiciioys bf them are, variations of the temperature, of the 
humidjj^ and of the pressure of the atinc'spiuTc, and i hangos of 
its electrical condition. These causes are often such as mate- 
rially to affect rhe conclusions that might otherwise be drawiv 
respecting the probable amount of the devLiiion, from a pre- 
vious estimate of the horizontal tendency ; and it thus be- 
comes necessary, in every ship, to ascertain that error bj 
careful experiments, repeated under all probable circumstan- 
ces capable of interfering with the oflects resulting troui the 
chief cause. It is obviously necessary, that in such experi- 
inonts, bc^h the position of the needle sfiould remain unchanged 
with regard to the? ship, and that her stowage, particularly in the * 
case of anchors, should not be disturbed. It is moreover plain^ 
that the goodness of Uie needle, and its steady maintenanoe of 
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its original power, should be as far as possible ensured; as it by 
no TiUMTis follows, that the influence ot a neighbouring centre of 
attraction, and that of the polar centre, will exert a correspond- 
ing iwjtion in needJesiof variouj# powers, or on one of which the 
power is influenced by other disturbing forces* We shall con- 
clude this sketch of the subject, by hinting to Captain Ross, 
that in future experiments it would be proper to carry on a set 
of * simultaneous experiments on the iflagnetic forcb, by the me- 
thocl of oscillations. <c 

We have often had occasion to regret, that, in the q)point- . 
ment of expeditions of this nature, so little attention has be«i 
paid to the selection of persons competent to conduct those sci- 
entific intmiries whicli must be expected to arise on such occa- 
sions. whatever knowledge of navigation a naval officer niajr 
possess, it would be unreasonable to expect from him a cap:p'i'- 
ty to decide delicate questions of science, altogether out or the 
sphere of his profession. Even were his education su^h as to 
give him that extensive information, which he must possess lui* 
usual opportunities or uncommon talents to have acquiroil, it is 
plain that his decisions would not be received as of authority. 
In all such cases, the confidence to be reposed in an observer 
must, obviously depend on his previous reputation and acknow- 
ledged accuracy. It is vain to expect, that it will be placed in 
those whose very profe^ion must disable them from acquiring 
tW which in such , cases is indispensable. It must be recollected, 
that in all expeditions of this nature, a most perilous responsi- 
bility rests on the commander. It is he who must watch >)r all, 
and think for all. The ordinary calls on his attentiop arc so 
frequent and so important, that, even the sc|(gajtific accuurements 
a Maskolyne would, in such a case, prove uselj^ss. It is 
enough for the commander, to attend to the navigafion of his 
vessel, and to preserve the disciplirie and the health o^hiscrew: 
and, as in this case, it is further necessary to be jKJiTpeitodly on 
the watch amidst the new and. perilous situations in which he is 
every minute liable to be placed, it is much if he can carry on 
correctly the ordinary hydrographical andgepgrnphjcifl observa- 
tions which are more peculhu*ly his duty. If this be true even 
of a§1ti10nomical and inetcoroh^ical remarks, it is more paiti- 
cuW^ly unreasonable to expect that he qan attend to the dc- 
ptotment, of Natural History ; to the collecting or preserving 
of. objects, of which, /but by an extreme chance, he ctin know 
nothing; and to, the numerous pUilosophicaJ question^of an hi- 
‘ cidentd nature,, whick may come in nis wiw at every of 
his progress. ^ 

In reading the instructions, we observe, that a Captain Sa- 
4 ! 
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bine of tlie nrtillery was recoin nu'iulei! to i]i» Afiiniralty ‘ as a 
• 'rentli'’.nan well skilietl in A^'fi-oociny, NatiiVal Jiistorv, 'an:! se- 
• M'nil branches ol* l(nowl(Mli.';e. * ''jJ )w, this rcciMninenJaiion does 
not s.jvM«i lo li:ive hern very correctly ^iven * :.nj ive ihink we can 
discover tii It (‘ jjU.iin lb*ss dov*s not set a \alue on tin? iic- 
(|»!iic;iicM}|s oi‘ C’ainain Sabine. Jle has evidently expresscvl 
JiiinseM wah nnU:h eantioii; tor reasons wliieli we lio not know, 
— hut whieli are probahly very ^;ood, as our couiitiyinen are 
IK ted lor their prudence. Ihit we cUn e:i‘‘ily deduce iVoni one 
oF Jiis reuiarks, that Captain Sabine did not wind u}) his thro- 
iioineters, and, eonse(]iieMtl\s that one of them very naturally 
ran down. As Far as we can discover Irom t!ie Jouinal, tliis is 
the only experiment lii Astronomy For whlcti C^ij)tain Sil)ine is 
r<;s})oii.sii)!e : Jjiit a innch stronpjer decisi('n is ready on tlie snb- 
jectV,oF Nattiral I lislory. "J'here*is a Ibitanical catalo'^iie, no 
deailHj biitit is pri)Fesse(Ily drawn iif) by a liolanist at lioine. 
vhos(» Celebrity could actjuirc no addition From any praise oF 
ours, 'riiere is, further, a very awkward correspondence on 
ZooliK^y; and an article anpefuled, which has been drawn upas 
Vvcll as eoiild be (‘X])eeled, h/ ihr surgeons of the skip^ and cor- 
K'cted by Dr Leach. Fri>m this curious corrcsfioridence, it ap- 
poiiis that the Tsatnralist oF the Expetiilioii confesses himself 
horanl oF every ihino- in this biandi oF knowhdoe except wliat 
rehites to ()rnitholo<ry ; and it isTurtker pretty plainly insinuat- 
ed, that in this dejtartnK'iit he means to be indebted to his hro- 
.tlier, ^vho is considered an ornitliolo^ist. Future naturalists 
will tin vf‘F(fre be at a loss to know, whether I jams Sabbii marks 
tlje path (jF JtNC|)]i or ol* Edward Sabine throm^h the re/»ions 
oFair; (.r’pvhich oF these philosophers is to rise to oriiitholoi^ical 
iminoi'tali^v tai tin* jiluines oFa sea ^ull. In (letdoity, oi’ Geo^i*;- 
nosy, i1k' tlieotrnost oFlhe Expetlition seems lo have b(?en equal- 
ly deliciej/ : and we have accordin^^ly aiiotlier c.c/WAr in the cau- 
tious rrfrfiire oF an apology also. This is Ibllowcd by a caUilofriie 
oi’ s])(‘cimens) drawn iq) by a well known member cF the Geu- 
lop;ical .Society. 

An account of various Instnimcnts, most liberally furnished 
to the Exj'edition, is Found in the Appendix; and of these a 
f(‘\v require notice. Among the various Compasses for different 
objecl--; whieli Ibrnu^d jiait of the scieiitific furniture of the Ex- 
pedition, due praise is given to Ktitev’s Azimuth Compass, and 
to a Steering Compass constructed by Alexander of Leith. In 
consoqueflcc of the better ada])tation of the weight of the needle 
to that of the card, and the superior method of suspension, it 
was found to traverse in foggy weatlici*, near Lancaster Sound, 
w’li: ii all tlie rest had ceased to act. Of the several Dipping- 
Needles, it ij3pe;u\‘d tliat Nainic’s alone was worthy of being 
VOL. XXXI. xo. 62. A a 
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relied on : From various defect'-, no results could be obtaineef 
from ibe others. I'here Is iin a**nu‘-iru{ altenipl to trim between 
the iniportajicv':? and the of Dr \7(;!laston\s Dip Sector. 

W.* do not prct.-nd to juch'c of mi iii.struinoiU which we liavo 
not seen; but the obyctions seem uiisiirmourtabje, — aiisin*/ 
from the inecjifalily of the refniciion on various jiails of tlio 
liOii/MM and from its extreme incoijstaiicy in situations where 
ice Is p'‘. Oiit. 

most obvious rest. Its (altlion^h, wemnay presu.i.e, un- 
expected by the inveiiv>r h*‘e.self) wcue ol'taincd Iron; 'i'rounh-- 
ton’s vvii il l iin*' horbren. 'i’i;.* minute vlbr.^' i. ns *Mliccn h the? 
Aj'pend’x, where t!i(>.c remarks arc contaim *, iinr l Ivave arisen 
from nnperfeetioiiK in the wo: kmtnislup, wlficli are n-' ha}?, an- 
Mirnioiinl.tljlj ; but the inventor si^enis lo h.ive fna.^e/ thr^t 
the ordinary mover itmls of tlie sh!}) must L.-ve eomninnic^^ted 
to it motions inea]Mijle of heiin; connterach'c^ bybrj ipiant^ty of 
its centri^lii^al force; and accordingU it nevialed from hori- 
zontal pt'^Ibou’, e>'on in nu'derate Uiotious, aboie half a decree. 

An i) .'trinnent called a S\in|a‘:s{)me;' r, is praised as likely to 
suj»ersede the use of the Muiinc Ihirometcr. I’iiis a})peais to 
be a V r'-uiciU <»f the Mammictcr, and is obviously subject t() tin 
.same defects. If it is more (juick in iiidicalin;; the ajiproach of 
a stpeill, it also indicates cluui^es which do lU't dejiend mi ihc 
increasc»of the wi:id, whilo«it is^alTected by dillerenecs ol lempe- 
ratiiic'j w!»ich tlie coi rcclin*?* ihcnnomeU r docs not check so ra- 
pidly. I le !ce the sails may be often Uikcn in w hen no dilference 
but that i)! tom}ier;iture has occurred. We du not, for oii^ jinrl s, 
think that a manometer ofioiy construction, will ever su)iersc(]o 
the inai irie baroincter, imperfect as that may be : And, that the 
syiujicisrjjiuter does not accord wi-h the barometer, is Evident on 
Hispoclingtho meteorolo^rical l.ible, wliere rhe lines arelvcry often 
far ji.simder. Idiere is no great rertson to doubt lhatuhese ba- 
rometers acted well, as will appear in the Journal, CiiilWiy the 
fact that calms \vcrc lor ;i long time prevalent, Otlier inslru- 
nienls arc described in this Appeiidix : but some .of these seem 
not to h.'ive been used I’or want of opportunity, and others foi 
want of comjietenl observers. 


Art. VI. 1 ! At fahti Europeen applique aiur Ea/q^ars Asiatiques ; 
(ymra^e vlemnlairc^ vtile d tout Etya^eur cn Asic. Par C. 
F. \'orNEY, Comte et Pair de France, Membre def TAcade- 
inic Fraiujaisc, Donorairc de la Societe Asiatique, seaiitc a 
Calcutta. Pai-is, <diez Finnin Didot. 

A ll the alphabets now cniploycilj from the western extremity 
of Eiu’ope to the Indius, may be traced witU historical cer- 
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tainty to one original, — tlie Phonician, Sii’naritnn, or Syriac. 
•()(' conti;^uoLis vonntrie.s riie lotier." iiiid al* 

•ways analo^ou--, wov once iM’ohalWy tljc sinic*. ‘ INuaiiclji and 
Pai.'Ntinc, ’ say- Mr GiluK.n, ‘ will for c\ ‘ ‘ivi' in tha nicn^ory 
of iriiirikiiul: since AiiierK*.!, as well as ivar.*p‘'. has received 
Letters from the om*, -muI Ueli^rion fn'm th- other.’ It was in 
that primitive eharact*T, and not in the Hc!)i\vc, tlnit the sa- 
ci'(^d historian dt^livereil lo posteri^^y the oiily antliertie records 
of the creation oi* the \V(»rld, and IIk? pri.mnMl transactions of 
the lutman race. 

Ahoiii the same period, the Plienicians communicated to the 
RavRi^es of fhii-'ijK" die kniv.vjeth^e letters. 'J'l)e te^timonv of 
Herodotus, and the i^^'Meral curient <'d*tr \diti«m, attesi tlie Piic- 
jjician «;ri..»’in of tlui Grc^d; aljdi tbel. We are a\v‘ire lliat the 
lon^Vr is .imM'fuous; and that t'le })assair,e may meeji mer ‘ly 
that followers of ititrc'diired certain letters previous- 

ly unknown t(* the iidialutant^- of («i*eeee, and iti which tlteir 
alplie!)t't wa.'i dvdicieni : not :!iat ll'ey first t luaht the use of 
letters to ail illller-ile people: "S’f*! tiie contrary is the more ob- 
vioie^ cv>n'tructi()n ; and. in the :d;senc(‘ of .uiy testimony, w'c^ 
sluniid 1)0 d\|) 's:'d to draw’ th ' s.imr* intereiK'o, and the.r with 
coii.^hhj'able cavi!i<le;ice, ft* an the rcladie posilior) of tin* h*th*rs 
wluc.h coiistilnte the alphabet. In an arranirt'’.n*nt wholly ar- 
bitrary, it is hcar^ ely possible that t!ie 'a;ne ordv'r .should be i>’C- 
neraljy observed, es v.e liud it in the Syrian and (bocian alpiia- 
hets, Elites llie one were b('rr*'we<l from the (nlua*. A, B, C, 
H, &e. — there is no reason w!\y tliONe it'llera sliould fdlow in 
this order: one is a vowel, and i!ic )ther liiree ivinhonnits, and 
each piauluceil by different ori^'iir-; of speech. I'ho order iniglit 
conscqucMvJybe Inverted, without viol.itinijf any conceivaWe prin- 
ciple. Tl^.c ;Li;encral aafreen*ent is thereloi o a conclusive proof of 
the ori/rh/of tlie more modern. Like its ori;^aiKiI, too, the Greek 
was first written from llie ri^.ht lueid toldie left. Yet it is singu- 
lar, that of the four characters which, as Pliny informs us, were 
subsea juently added by Palaincdes, three existed in the Syriac 
id pin? bet, and might liave been introduced from tlie first. The 
iii(»st singular thing, however, is, that the Greeks were no sooner 
in ))osse.ssion of this new' instrunietit, than they brought it to a 
d(*grec of perfection, wdiich it never attained in the country of 
its birth. There the short vowels are uniformly omiffed, and 
left to the sagacity of tlie reader to supply ; but we hedieve that, 
in the most ancient and rudest of the Greek iascriptions w^hich 
have been preserved, the vowels are regularly inserted. 

The Pelasgi, says Pliny, first brought letters into Ljitium. 
Now, the P^asjjri had originally occupied that part of Greece, 

A a 2 
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into which Cadmus arid Iiis I'hcuicians had introduced the Sy- 
riac alphabet: aiul cons/^‘(|iieniIy, we cannot be suprised to find 
that th(i characters wliich they brought into luly, were the 
same witli those first used by the Greeks. The letter E had 
originally the i^owers both of K arid G. Ori llit* column ofDui- 
liiis, there was inscribed Iccioncs and macistratos^ for Ir^wiits 
and ma^is/ra/its, G was added to tiie alpliabet in the 6th cen- 
tury of the republic. Dionysius Halicariiesscnsis bad seen at 
lloine, in tlie teiiiple of liiana, a column, on which yevvius Tul- 
lius had caused the laws to be engraved ; and he has recorded, 
that it exhibited the most ancient characters of Greece. The 
empire of Home dissciininated its letters to the utmost e'''trcmity 
of the West, win re, per|)etiia(cd by the art of printing, literature 
now seems to bid defiance to tiiose events wliicli have swept from 
^tlie earth tlie aiicient monuments of Assyrian, Babyloniaiu'tliul 
Persian knowledge, and threatened to involve even thhse of 
Greece and Home in one gencjal ruin. — We must novi^ pursue 
our impiiries into tlie East. 

The Hebraic cliaraeler seems to have been brouglit by tlie 
Jews from Babylon; and, after tlie captivity, gradually siip- 

1 )lanted the Samaritan, in which the sacred book.^ luul prevlous- 
y been wrllton. M. TAblie Barth(‘lemy, in a disscrlation on 
tw'o medals of Antigomis, king of Jiulea, (one of the last of the 
Asnioiieaii princes), both of which are in Samaritan clniracters, 
observes, tliat, to the jiroofs drawn from medals, of the S'Uiic'i- 
ritaii character being employed to a much later per' 'Kh-lian is 
usually supjmsed, may h<' added two passages, one (fravVn fnmi 
the Misna, a work compv cd near the end of the 2d century, 
and another froin the 'i'aliniid of Jerusalem, between 60 and 7t) 
years later. ‘ ITicrse two passages, ’ says M. Barlhelcmy, ‘ de- 
clare in suhstanee, tlnil the texts of the Bible destined to be 
publicly read, should be witlionl Chaldaie paraphrasW and in 
Assyrian letters. But that it is permitted for private em- 

ploy a copy, in wliich tlie |?araj)hrasc is incorporated w'ith tlie 
text, and written in Samaritan ciiaractors. ' This passage, in 
which the Hebraic character is termed Assyrian letters, may 
siiflicc to show the of^inion entertained by the Jc^vs, at a jieriod 
long .subse(|uent. 'Hie Ilehu’aic cliaraeler 7mij/ certainly have 
been that in use in the celebrated eiiies tbiindod by Niiins and 
Semiramis, whose stuictures attested the progress which the 
arts had made at the time they floiirisliod. But the matter must 
be considered as still doubtful ; and the aflirrnativc d<ifcs not ap- 
pear to be confirmed, bv an inspection of the bricks recently 
brought to Europe from Jlabylon. - 

Tlie conquests of the early Culiphs cxlingiiislicd the ancient 
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letters and literature of Asia, from llie Mediterranean to the 
.Indus. Ill llieir room was introduced Uic recently invented 
, Arabic character. After a lew centuries, when the memory 
and the names ol' ancient philosophers, pof»ts, and Iiistorians, 
were linally ol)!it<!rated 3 Asia miglit again boa.st of poets endow- 
e'd with warm imaginations, and with powers oi‘ vivid descrip- 
tion, and niigiit numlxT her annal’sis, wiiosc accuracy as to dates 
nml political evwits, in tmics subsequent to the Mohamedan 
c‘i a, might Irive olitaiiied for them l*ge title of historians, woro 
■llie chief object of history to ascertain dates, to register I fie 
births ami chvjlhs of kings, or to record, without (lescril)iiig, the 
wars which conlirinod or overturned a reigning dynasty. 

'i'he origin of the Arabic character is thus stated by tlic learn- 
ed Harnn de S icy. 

‘ 'J'lie hist Ara!)Iiiii Iiistorians a^rce, that tlio written character 
no\i^se(l by that nation, was invented only “in the beginning of the‘‘ 
fjijrtlNventiiry of the Ilegyra, about the year 940 of onr era, by the 
visir I’liM Mocia; iiiul tliat it was le>.> an invention, than a rcibim, 
renilrred iieee>s‘iry by the disin’ilcr wdiieh the caprice and negligence 
of ci^jiyisls had introduced into the elKuacler jireviously made use 
of. 'fliis anti rior eliarneter win brought for the lirst time (al)out the 
\uir .VIS of our era) to the eomaries of Mecca and Medina, where 
the art of wrilino was prcxiously unknown. The first inhabitant of 
Mec ca VC ho learned it, was llarb, a cousin german of Mohamed’s 
, fadier. wlio was liorn, as is well known, in A. 1). 571. , Tins ITarb 
ac^ired it from an inhabitant of Mini, who had himself learned it 
at /^?^f/rom two Arabs oi' the tribe ol‘ Tai, who had come to set- 
tle there. llira ami Aiibar are two cities on the Euphrates. 

‘ In tlie niOhl antieiU Arabian monuments, this character was of 
n square form, similar to the Assyrian cliaracter called estranguelo. 
Now, as tlic tribe of 'IVi, established in tile Syrian desert, always 
earrird on a eonimereiel intercourse with the coast, we are entitled 
to conclude, Kit it was in fact the Synan alphabet, then used, which 
the tw;/h<(riibs brought to the cities of Anbar and Hira. This con- 
clusion is <‘orroboratcd by the circumstance, that the present number 
of JS Aiabie cii.iraclcrs, and tlieir order in the alphabet, are not of 
so auHent a date, and that before IMoIiamed the letters were classed 
according to the relative order of the 22 Syrian letters. * 

Slrelchiiig eastward from tlie Indus, to the doubtful limits of 
the Chinese empire, where alphabetical writing gradually dis- 
appear.s, the iiiliabilaiits have retained and employ tlieir antient 
characters. The number of different alphabets actually used 
within tjje space described is unceitain, probably not less than 
twenty. But all tlio^e kiiowm to Europeans discover a common 
origin. 1. There is a general agreement in the position of the 
letters in the. alphabet. ' 2.* Each letter is a syllable, consisting 
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either of a vowel, or ol‘ a coiifioiirot nnd vowel, both denoted 
by a sinjjrlo character. These peculiarities of the ludiaii alpha- ^ 
bets are iiniversal, however threat t!i(! discrepancy in the form of 
the letters, as in t!)osc of Tiftct, Ava, and are amply suf- * 
ficiont to justdy the i’dercnce, that they are nil derived freaii one 
original aipliuiV't. But was tiiis th<' Deva Magari in which the 
Bnili.naiis now write their aiitient books? The beauty and 
rounded forms of this character in its present state, scarcely al- 
low IIS t() ahcribe it lo a remote aiiticmity; and numberless in- 
scriptions arrest the formin' cvisienco or characters now unknown, * 
The origiijal pjo»f>l\pe Is probably lost; but it may in the l;jpso 
of ages liave niideigrjne nlleratioiis and improvements, and the 
v.arii.'us alphabets ot India imiy have been transjdented from it. 
at dlffhiein jicriods, to the countries where they are now fonnd. 

To wherever period the invention of letters in Hiudn-tfin 
may be assigned, two fects ^eein unque>tionabio. I. Tha/the 
period when thev received tlieir pre.>ont arrangement, mi«<fhave 
been mic of higfi cixilizalu'n, comj'ared wHh that in which the 
we'-tern alphabets originated. 2. Tlnit it rnii4 have preceded 
the jU'riod at which the ollrer a!phal)cts n iaiiihig the >amc ar- 
rangement were conveyed to ihc regions where they are now 
em}MO}ed. In this arrangement nothing is arlnlrary. The 
vowels are placed comjn’t'liending distinct clcaiacters for 
the long and .diort ones, and (or tl:e sounds we term dipth- 
thongs. The con.-x'mUUs follow, aiTjnaexl according to they *-• 

S pins of speech hv wliich t?ic*y are de^^^!ls, 

abials, nasals, &c. tbrm eatv a distinei ^■!a^s, (listing Ism-d by 
a Sanscrit nairie, analogous i thoNo v/c have just ir.enth liccL 
A classification so scientific iTm-L obvicnisly have been ihe work 
of a period of refinement, and preceded ihcir disseminalion into 
otlrer countries, 

'I'he celebatCM* Comte de Volruy, wIkjko travels *int(> K/* vpt 
and Syria first conveyed to Europe correct notions of tSii^c <iial 
state of those countries, has dcdicatcal tlic small work v.ijich has 
suggested the preceding </l>serv!itions, lo his colleagues tiro 
A>iiitic Society of C;ilciiiin. In 1795, about tfie time of his emi- 
gration to Armu'ica, hepul)lished work on the sinipUficalioii of 
Oriental languages. My system, says the Count, ‘ a litre d’.n- 
novation. ne pouvait irauqucr d’etre attaque par les anciennes habi- 
tudes. Jo veilJai roccasiun de le det'endre ; cette occasion se pie- 
senta en bSOJ^. Lo gonvernement I'nin^ais venait de ccinniandcr lo 
soinptupux oiivrage cle Ja Description de TEgypte ; ii voulyt (ju’une 
carte gcographique y fut jointe, et cpie sur cette carte la double no- 
menclature Arabe et Francjaisc fut trac^e, lileralctiicnt correspondante, 
Les Arabistes de Fsuris trouverent la chose impraticable, vu la differ^ 
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•once des prononciations ; mcs idecs nouvellcs sur cette niatierc 6toient 
coruiues ; Je ftis invite a on laire Tapplicatiou. ' 

* The rcliuelions wliich our author was thus led into on this 

• subject, have impressed him witll a hij.‘h idea of the import- 

ance r)f an universtl uljd)abet for promotiii;.’; :he civili/.ation and 
iinproveiiieut of by fiieilit^itiug t^\c acqni-sitioii U Eastern 

lan<»;iiageri to EuiopeaL's, and, wJiat tie estimates niiuh*inore 
liigliiy, the acquisitio:) of •Europe.ni knowledge to tlie y\biatic. 

‘ Un inui(jue '.ante vaiaement la h’tteraturc Oriental j ; le 

.hoii gout et la inison arfcsleiii qifaiKMm toads d’lnstnicfioii solidt* ni 
do science ])ositi\t; ii*e:;iste en ses produetjons: I hibtoiie u’y recite 
quo dt h tables, la poesio qiie des hypeiiioles ; la plnlosopliie if\ pro- 
fusbC que des sopliisines, ia medecine que. des lecctics, !a inetaphy- 
sique que dcs ubLui'dites ; fhistoire natundlt', la physitpu;. la Jiyaiic, 
k\s halites mat heinatiq Lies y ont a peine des neiiih; l esprit d*un Eu- 
jrop^^u ne peat que sc rctrecir ct se gater a cette ccoie ; e’est aux 
oriei\j^ux do venir ii ccile de roccMent ; Jc jour on les honinses d’ Eu- 
rope traduiront facilenicnt Jeurs idecs dans ics la-ngacs d’Asie, Us 
.s'acquerreront partout cn aitc contree, line superiorite decidee sur 
les indigene*?’ cn tout genre d'aUUirA-'s. * 

The reasoning by wliich our author sinipt'Tls the utility of the 
alphabet he lias in v < *11 ted, as iollows. 

‘ 11 faut ruvouer, ]e premier aspect des alfabets orientaux frappe 
Ic disciple EuropjLn d’unc senbanon penihle et decourageante ; la 
fig ure des iettres e^L ctrang-j (lourhd ; son amour propre se sent bless6 
d?Jl|e n’y rieii coniprendre ; dija loin de fenlkncc il va rcdevcnireco- 
licr ;yi amarine a\ec raison du travail d'iutro<luire en sa nuanoirc tant 
de .signe.^izarres, et de piier t.:i main a unc hablliide que fage adulte 
isupporte bien phi.s impatieauiienc que renfaiice; cc ne sent la que 
des preliininaires : I’explication comuiencc ; il a coutiune d’ecrire d? 
gaiiclie a droitc, on lui ordonno d'ccriie de droite a gauche ; son 
ccriturc Europeenne trace tout cequi se prononeu ; fecriture yVsiutique 
en general n’en trace qu’une paitie. La faible enfauce se plje a ce 
jougj^ ivdis le disciple adulte y rcsiste- il faut rendre cointe de ses 
id6es ; apres un premier etouncment passant a la retlection, il argur 
mente ct se dit. ’ 

‘ Si forganisation Iiumaiiie cst la menie cn Asie, qu’en Europe, le 
langage dans ce pays iu, doit ctre compose d’eh'mens sernblables aux 
jiotres, par consc<[ueut de voyclles, de consoniies, ct d'asptiations ; 
des lors les alfabets Asiatiques ne doivent ctre couime les notres, quo 
la listc des signes qui represeatent ces elemeas ; inals sfs sigiies 
peuveat avoir deux manieres d’etre: ils peuvent 6tre simples, cji.nne 
les elemens A,E,D, E,«S:c. on composes, formant soub un’ sjui aait, des 
syllabes* ct aieme des mots entiers ; dans fun et i’autre cas c f at une 
pure operation dalgebrc, par laqueiie des signes divers sontap*piiqu68 
ii des types identiques. Pourquoi cette diversitc de tableaux ? Il 
faut opter entre deux partis ; si ces lettres que je ne connais pas, re* 
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presentent clcs sons qiie je connuis, je n’ai pas bcsoin d’clirs ; je puls 
inc serviv dc mon alfabet accoutiime; si au contraire cos Icttr^s re- 
prescntcnt des sons incunnus a mon ori'ille, rotude va me Ics faire 
apprccier, et memc sans pouvoK les j)roTioncer, je pensc leur donner 
dcs signes, leur uttribuer des lettres <lc convention deduites de cellos 
que je connuis. On me pre«entc vingt allabots divers, par conse- 
quent vingt diverses figures d'une meme voyelle, rpie j'iij)ele A, d'un 
nifime consonne que j*apelc B : poiirqiKV chargerais je ma memoire 
de CCS vingt repetitions, une seulc figure me snfHt ; avec une sciTle 
alfiibet, je venx peindre toiftes les prononeiations de ces Jangties ; 
comme avec un seal s\strnie dVeriture nlu^icak^ je puis peindre tous' 
Ics tons, tous les cluuits des divers peoples de la lerre. ’ 

In llie first book, our nullior treats of spoken sounds, end of 
flip letters which represent ; and liis observations on this 
subject seem to ns always clear, and some! imps new. In the 
second, lie passes in review aH the jironunciations winch o^cur 
ill the languages of Europe ; and he finds that they eoju-ist of 
19 or 20 vowels, and consonants. The Jloinan alphubet is 
incapable of representing that nmnber; but known alr(vuly, 
l)oth in Europe and America, he tal:es it for tlie basis of his 
alphabet, which he renders universal, by assigning diMerent 
powers to the redundant letters, and adding to others eeitain 
Hgnsto represent those sounds in wliich tlie eonnnon alph.ibet is 
deficient. In the tljird part, he apjilies Ins syMem to the Arabic 
alphabet, as one of tlic most complicated oi Asia, h'roin this 
operation springs a new aljihabet, which may be eail('d 
pcaii, e(|ually applicable to the Anibick. the Turkish^ tliij|A*(‘r- 
sian, Syriac and Hebrew'. It is now, says (uir ant^.A)r, only 
mpiisitc to extend its applical on to the languages of India, ami 
of the rest of Asia. 

‘ Mais par qui ’ (addressing himself to the Asiatic Socic*ty) ‘ s’oxo- 
cuteront taut de travaux preparatoires, a la fois sciputifi(pies ct dis- 
pendieux ? J’ose le garantir ; par vous, Messieurs ! oui, par vous 
dont fassociation fibre, eclniree, genereusc, placce en avant .^ardc 
Bur les bords du Gauge, y a eleve les premiers siguaiix de la civilisa- 
tion. Fidele an caractere national, vous iie repoiisserez jioint une 
Sndiistric nouvelle, sans avoir bicn cxaniiiici cc (jifolle ii d’utilc ou de 
defect ueux. ' 

We are most ready to acknowledge the benefits tliat would re- 
sult from the adoption of an universal alphabet, in f iciiitr.ting in- 
lercourse, promoting civilization, and dilfn. :ng knowledge. We 
readily admit also, that an alphabet, formetl on the principles 
of M. Vohiey, w-oukl be iinudi more perfect tlian any w^hicli ex- 
ists at present. But tisis bei>evolerit project, in its ap])lication 
to the natives of India, would encounter difficulties of w liich the 
Count is little aware, and which will probably either prevent the 
attempt, or paralyze its execution. Of these we do not think it 
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nocossary to say any thing on this occasion : For the really practi- 
. cai question at prcscfit is, whether elementary works lor the in- 
struction of students in the Orien|il iLingiuige.^, might not advan- 
tageously be composed in such a couveiitioMid character? By 
substituting this for the various aljduibcts iiow' used, some trou- 
ble \vr)nl(l certainly be saved to beginners, aiul luiicli expense to 
le Kast India Conipaii}^. Tlu experience and acknowledged 
Wrees:i,of Dr Oilclirist iirteaching Hindustani, by an analogous 
nictliod, alTbrdssomc coulirniation to^he theory ot Af. de Volncy. 

Art. mi. An Elrmcntarv Trrafi^^^oii /Uf'iKviuy. Ry IIojjkut 
WooDiiousn, A.M, F, R. S. hVilovr C aiu> C‘oIJege, Cam- 
bridge. A'oJ. I. 1^12. \ol. 11. IMS. 

Tt'vs^ always an interesting H)* ' uIjUIo’^ to trace the progess of 
Science, from the hr-t tr eble eiforis v. Isich mark its infano', 
to tlie luajesiic and matured sysfems \vlne!riia\e be{'U strei)<.y!:i. 
ened by (r‘*eov('rv, and tstel)li^!u‘d *.>yliin(-; Ami ih^a-e i ^ no 
one in wliieh tins progressive im]u*in\ment is so w^Ii nenketl 
r-s in Astronomy. The progress iius I'een so rapid :md e.)p- 
tlnued, that we can follow its >tej;s as di>iine{!\ and 
torily as w(' can n'trjico tlie events of our own live^i. 'I'hc t'x- 
planation of the plu'-nomena of lin* 1 leaven “j wliitSi w . ^ firM; 
Mi^f'v'^ted to lh‘‘ jniiii! i f (.V}r'j nans, a.J'l aftenvards, in snde of 
the s.yJ[u|kUms bigotry and supeisiuioii wiiich chanitteri/.ed lliat 
ag(’, pr(t?*iotcd l)y h.s disciple-, and extended by the rcscnrcjjes 
<'l Cialileo — fh(‘ discovery by Kepk r of the lavv^s which govern 
the motions of the lieavc nl;, ’oodles — the general princifdc of 
lm.i^er^al gravitation upon winch .-ill tin se laws dep^ nd, cala- 
\)lis|] '(t by Newton- - the explanatiofi of every inc(juali;y I?! the 
plaiu'lary motions, dedueed Ly th'*si' wlu) succetxled ini!- I'rom 
llrt^.mimtahility of llu* whole, and die proof of the same prin- 
cij le'of gravitation— -form the leading i-.atures which mark tin' 
advmeoment of Pliysiea! Astronomy, Inaa its llr.st daw'uings to 
due state of exeelienee in wdiich we now behold it. (beat as 
,tliis excellence is, astooi'.hiijg indeed K»r the limited eajiaclly 
of man to have devclop'cd, it riroiils an cxpdanalion of a veny 
• iiiinutc portion only of the r^ystem of the univ<‘rse. It hrhigs 
us acquainted witii i!;e orbit-, (d* die eartli and the plaitels p-und 
the sun, or rather round the centre of gr.ivitv of tin* solar 
system, 'and the uiotion of tin*; soepndary piaiiels round tlie 
primary. But tlio sun hljiiseli’ must liave a motion iwjircd 
space, by reason of thefiath winch. that cer.tre id gravlty de.scribcji 
about the centre of gravity of t!ie .whole univtase. Ap-d yet, of 
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ihc sun’s orbit in space, and tiro motion of the cciiti’e of gravity 
of our sysioiri, wo are entiroh fgn<;raiit. These investigations 
arc rt served i’rr l!ie hibours oi'|uiiire abtronoincrs — if indeed we 
can lo(;k hrrward to the period w lieu science sliall pcrh'ct suc!i dis- 
coveries wliile \vc Call to mind tluj long scries of ages dial elapsed 
before t!ie motions of our own systems were known and c'stablisli- 
cd. It is the opinion however of La Wane, a name jasdy cele- 
brated in the annals of science, dial we fsavc already indifati<?;t^ 
of the motions of the sun iifd stars. S} -eaklng of these niotions, 
he says, ‘ Les observations ecinniencei:t a les iliirc appcrccvoir; 
on a cssaye de les cxpliqiier par Ic seid depiaccnvMit du solcil, 
que paroit indifjner s{m mouvement de rcliition. I’lnsiciirs ob- 
te}'v:uioj?s sent bien repre'^entees, en supposant lo systLno 
solaire, cJi.jKirte vers la coiistelhition tlTIercide. D’aiitres ob- 
servations j-ci.ji<!ent proaver (jUt? ces moiivcmeiis ajiparens dos 
ctoiles, sont iii^e coirbinal.Miii de leur njonveinens reels aveyfce- 
lui dll toleil. I.es temps decouvrira sur cet objet, des mates 
curieiises efc inqioitatUc J:’. ’ 

The infinite e\lent of this field, where no bounds can be set 
to our spcciiintions, pecniiarly shows the prcemineitce of Astro- 
nomy among all (-ilier {pursuits of iiuinaii wisdom. In meta- 
physics— in literature — in the aris— ignormrt as \vc arc, we can 
fwsign limils, and supjily, in imeginaiion at least, ali tliiit may 
b« wanting* lo porfeciion; but, in the Vv orks of Nature, beyond 
our power of scrutiny, we see no end to (air iiujuirics; — we 
ccivc only the littleness of inai:, and the iioliiingiicss aud%*i(nty 
of al! his boasted altairimcnts. 

Nevertheless, it is a great u-alter to have ascertained so per- 
fectly tlie motions (if the earth, and of the other planets and 
their satellites. In the last hiiiulred years, discoveries liave been 
made in this brancli of science, which were deemed, by the 
older astronomers, abeve the reach of human reason and expe- 
rience. As Gir as regards the system of which our globe forms 
a part, the theory is compklc: All the motions of the planets 
round the sun— of tlic secondaries round their primaries — their 
mutual actions upon one another — the irregiilaritic^s and ineejua- 
litics produced by those actions — are most perfectly explained 
by that one mysterious power, their gravitation towards each 
oilier witli forces tliat arc directly as ilicir musses, and inverse-^ 
ly as the squares of their distances. ^ 

It is the proud boast of (treat Britain to have been the births 
place of the man whoso genius discovered tins hnv ; auvl, by it, 
accounted for the jirincipal motions of our system. The found- 
ations of Physical Astronomy were thus successiiilly laid. Wliat 
Gccmetry could do for the superstructure, w'iis also accomplished 
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by Newton ; But it required njore refined methods of calculation 
to complete tlie work ; and the acconq)lishnient of tins was re- 
served for the introduction of ^le Iiitegial Calculus, in the 
hands of his successors. 

The speculations of Descartes first opened a field for the ope- 
rations of the Calculus; — and from that time we may date the 
aeginniiig of those discussions which have agitated the inathema- 
'.jj^rld oven to the pVesoat day. Geometry and Analysis 
wereuie stjindards round which tbo hgroes of science rallied their 
forces ; and so stoutly \vas the oonlost maintained by the, keen- 
ness of the parties, — for oven in Science the spirit of party has 
its sway, — that it was long doubtful which would be declared 
victorious. On the Conthieiit, at length, and especially iu 
France, the powerful operations of the Calculus began to 
make sonic impression ; — and the splendour ol* its achievements 
thre^atened a rapid (Icstructu'i; to its-oiice fonnidablc opponents. 
Tlif' vSects of victory were soon apparent. In the bands of 
Clairanf, Filler, and DMJeinbert the !nj])rove(l analysis w^as 
making rapid stvitlcN towiu-di, the perlrclion of Physical Astro- 
iio;a\ ; and nothing was wanting but the :is>isLancc of L:i Grange 
and I T Place to jiut a finishing hand to the whole. 

In Kngland, Geometry kept its ground fijr a much longer 
period, and even yet is making a faint stand at the very place 
fi'('m which, it ough t long since to have been dislodged. At that 
Lhdversfity whicli Is considered as the miisery of mathematical 
lerffning^in Great Britain, the worl.s of Newton are still look- 
ed iijf/Ti^\iih all the reverence which is so justly due to them, 
but nn!iap})ily to the exclusion of lliat .system so well calculated 
to extend the beinids of Science. The rime, we trust, is not 
far distant, vvlien the principles of Analysis ^Yill form a larger 
portion of llie studies of that place; — and we arc sure nothing 
is so likely to laisten that pciiod, as the publication of such 
UnUhemjIticfd works as that before us. At the other English 
Unrversity, tlic contest for preeminence betwei'ii Geometry and 
Analysis has been little regarded. There, indeed, iicillicr party 
have found supporters : Nay, it would be ridiculous to suppose 
that thic merits of the case could be uiulersiood— far less advo- 
cated— at a place wliere the knowledge of a ponderous treatise 
on the Conic Sections is considered a great step in Science— 
where the fij’st few^ sections of the Priiicipia are h;okefI up to aa 
heights unattainable to ordinary talent — and Do dtrv’.s Fiuxions 
esteemed the very summit of malhematicvd ovceileiu •. — Still 
less should we be warranted in !io)ung, that ihe ck.ctrines of 
Analysis wdll ever there be received a.s dic. cslablislied faith.— 
At present, we must be content with the infancy of Science • 
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they have made a beginning, at least ; — and it is some comfort 
to think, that even a small portion of mathematical knowledge, 
already shares the palm of ac^tidemic honoui*s w'ith the dictates 
of Aristotle. 

But it is time we should consider tl)c work before us. It 
consists of two volumes, published at different times tlie first, 
containing Plane Astronomy; — the second, Physical, These" 
subjects, and the mode of treating tliem, are so* pei fcctlsMfe-- 
tinct, that we must coiisid^ these volumes as forming two se- 
parate \\orks. Wc siiall begin, accordingly, with the first, as 
being tlie most simple, 

Tl'.e natural divisions wbicli Plane Astronomy takes, are, the 
Doctrine of the Sphere, including all (»cographical Problems, 
— the Motions of the Sun and Moon, with their Eclipses, — 
and the Plienonicna exhibited in the Planetary Motions, as far 
as can be determined by observation. — Such, with some slight 
exce))tions, is the order which Mr Wootihouse has adopted in 
the first volume of his Astronomy- In onr observations on the 
different jiarls of this subject, and inquiries connected with them, 
we shall iollow our author’s arrangement. 

After a familiar explanation of certain phenomena of the hea- 
vens, and a concise description of the most ihiportant instru- 
ments of the Observatory, Mr Woodliousc proceeds to give 
various methods for finding right ascensions and declinations of 
stars — their lalitiides and longitudes, and also means of asc/v*^*^ 
tiiining the obliquity of the ecliptic, and the precession qlhlio 
equinoxes. In all these, liowever, the observations aJ^Suppos- 
ed to be made on the meridi in ; the Eurtli is considered as a 
mathematical point, at rest; -nd consequently the star, as truly 
seen in the direction in which the rays from it enter the eye of 
the spectator. 

If such were the case, the labour to tlio piactical astronomer 
would indeed b<? trifling, — With little else than to inaik the jK)ur 
by his timc-j)iece, and the position of the star to which his in- 
strument is directed, his observations would be com{)Ietc as soon 
fts made, uikI his resnlis would l)e free from the errors of cal- 
culation, Biiftiie Earth, if there be any truth in the Coper- 
nican System, is revolving in its orbit round the Sun, at the 
same time that it lias a rotatory motion about its own axis, — 
and c^ven that axis lais an oscillaloiy motion peculiar to itself. 
These and other causes must necessarily introduce error into his 
observations — and, to (A)viatc* their effects, requires all Vue inge- 
miity of the astronomer. The methods which have been ad- 
optcil for this purpose, are called Corrections; and, from theiv 
* knpoi tanec, they form a very considerable part of this branch 
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of Astronomy. — Mr Woodhonsc has very ]ii(licioii:»ly considered 

• them in as early a period of tlic work, as wa-^ coij^iistent with 

• the explanations necessary to ilidcrstaiK! their nsc. A bi‘ief 
enumeration of these Corrections will no’ ilclain us long; — and 
it is necessary to more fully understaudiiig this part of the 

X subject. 

-^5;^ They arc five in number, and arc treated of in the Ibifow'ing 
ordS^^l. Refraction. It is a well known law of Optics, that 
w hen a ray of light passes from a i*a#er into a denstT medium, 
it is bent, or rcfracled^ foxvards tlie denser. Hence tlie appa- 
rent place of a star will be changed : Being seen in tlie direction 
of a tangent to the curve formed by tlie refruc ied ray, it will 
appear elevated^ but only in a vertical plane; and iis declination 
being determined by its meridian altitude, will lieattected by the 
whole refraction. 'I'o compensate for tins error, a correction is 
necessary. 

2, Parallax. Tliat observations may be rendered the same 
for every part of the (*arth, they must bo refi.TrctI to some 
rnmnioii point; tliis will naturally bo the centre of the earth, 
'riio observer then, being supposed at this point, tlie ob- 
ject will appeaiw/^/>»mw/, in the dhcciion of a vortical plane; 
and the cjiumtily of tliis depression is measured by the dillerencc 
of tlie angles, wliich the direction of the star makes with the 
zenith, at tlie surface and ul the centre of the earth : I'in; azi- 
im^.h motion will Jiot be airected ; — consctjijcntly the declir.ation 
mid ascension will alone require corrcciion, 

3. Alferration. While a ray of light coming from a fixed 
star, passes through a telescope, the Iclcbcopc having at the 
«anic time the motion of the earth in its orbit, the real [)alh of 
the ray, relatively to the tube, is tl»c diagonal of a parallelo* 
gram, the sides of which are jiroportional to the velocities of 

Jight, and of the earth. To view^ the star, therefore, in its 
jh’Oi'^er direction, the tulie must be inclined, so as to have the 
position of the diagonal of this parallelogram. Aberration, 
though necessarily very small, on account of the great velocity 
of light, is nevertheless one of the most important causes of 
error in observations: it nfiects both the longitude and latitude 
— the right ascension and the declination of a star. It is high- 
ly requisite, therefore, that corrections of these errors should 
be computed. And lierc, we cannot help remarking, how' sa-* 
tisfiictorily the phenomena of aberration prove the motion of 
the eami. However inconsistent with the simplicity of nature 
the Tychonic system might be, there were yet no appearances 
that did not accord witli, and we may almost say, ' strengthen 
and confirm, it, But the memorable discovery of Bradley, on 
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the subject of aberration, completely overthrows this theory^ 
and osuddishes, beyond a doubt, tJie earth’s annual motion in 
its orbit. 

4. Precession. The inte 2 *sectlo?i ol* tlie Eqmitor and Ecliptic, 
has a slow annual retrograde motion of 50" nearl}'. This causes 
the pole of the equator to describe a circle about the pole of the ^ 
ecliptic; and hence arise errors in declination and right asegr- 
sioii, which require computation. The precession was first re- 
marked by Ilij)parcl)ns, wl**> discovered it by comparing Jn-^'own 
•oliscrvaiioiis with the more antient ones of I'imocharis and Ari- 
stillus. 

5. Lastly, Nutation. While Bradley was engaged in his in- ‘ 
quiry into the aberrati<m, he obsciwed small inequalities in the 
j)rccrssioii of the cqfiinox, and ii^t the mean obliquity of the eclip- 
tic, to which, accounting for them 1)y conceiving the axis of the 
earth to liavc an oscillatory motion, lie gave the name of Nutation. 
This inequality .affects all the heaveniy bodies ; and, when used as 
a correction, their places are found to agree much more accurate- 
ly with observation, than when it is not applied. 

To the discussion and cxjilanation ol' these Corrections, eight 
duiptcrs arc devoted— wliicli, however, is no more than their 
consequence, and the important theories connected with them, 
jib«^nliUely require. 

\Vc next come to the Solar ^llieory, in \vliich the DK)st 
terial discussion is, the doterminatioii of the Sun’s placq> by 
wdiat is called Kepler’s Problem. Kepler was ihosc 

rarely gifted men, whom N ilurc has givers to the world, to en- 
large the boundaries of sriei’ -e — to enrich it by his (discoveries — 
and to lay the foundation ot systems, wliicli t!ie labours of future 
jdnlosophcrs might ripen to maturity. The iVieud and di-ciolo 
C)f Tyclio Brahe, he had the advantage of a ci/US'I int residence 
with that great practical astronomer, during the latter years of 
his life : and at his death, he obtained tlic accumulated matis of 
observations, w’hidi the incessant labour of one-and-twenty years 
at his Observatory, in tlie little island of Huon, Iiad enabled 
him to collect. These observations formed, in fact, the ground- 
work of Kepler’s discoveries ; and the great services they wx're 
thus the moans of rendering to astronomy, sufficiently atone for 
the erroneous ideas they led Tycho to adopt, in his misconceiv- 
jod system of the universe. In tlic hands of Kc})Icr, they pro- 
duced the tliree most important discoveries wlucli lur o ever 
been made in natural science. He began his inquiries" respect- 
ing the form of the planets’ orbits, conceiving, with Copernicus, 
that they moved in circles with an uniform motion ; and by a 
most fortunate chance he fixed upon Mars, as tlie planet whose 
7 
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motions he simiild first invcstjVato. Ilis choice of Mars was 

• fortunate, inasmuch af- the orbit of this planet is on,e of the most 
I eccentric in the S 3 'steni ; so lijattll?inequalitie:*, imd consequent- 

Jy the laws of its inolion, were more easily detecUil. I le soon 
perceived, that snpposinp; the oibii to he circnlai-, tlie sun wa» 

• not situated in the centre, jis hud been snppot^t^d, but in boino 
,[^«tennedii»t e j)oiiit betwcop the renlro ami circumrere.icc. To 

disccT^'lI ib point, that is, to find the eceeiilrieity ol' i!jo orbit, 
was his next iinjiiiry. He procoefleil by tentative methods, of 
the most laborious kind ; he made no less than seventy supposi- 
tions before he got one to agree with obsf'rvation. Having de- 
termined the eccciilriciJy, he proceeded to c(>in[)aro the latitude?* 
in opposition, and the longitudes out of oj^position, coinpntcfl 
upon his hypothesis, ar.d those found by observation. A very 
marked dlllercnce between tliem, led him to suspect that the er- 
ror was in his lij'potliesis, ,*ind not in the inaccurexy of Tycho’* 
observations: lie then conjectured, that tlie orbit of Mars wa* 
not a circle; l)ul, iiiulisninyed by want of success, he resolvcil ta 
give it another and a iiiller trial, upon a different plan. He ob- 
served two positionsof tlie cm ill when Mars was in the same part 
of his orbit, — lie then found die difference of the longitudes of 
the Sun and Mars; — and tisence, by a trigonometrical calcula- 
tion, ascertained tlie distance of Mars from the Sun. In this 
iiamner he observed three distances; and then calculated the 
Kiijxp three distances on his hyp^'thesis of the circular orbit, and 
com)/argtl'tliem with the <.*b<ei’ved distances: But here, as in liU 
foniier jii'ocess, tlie diflerence was so great, as to compel him al- 
together to abandon the snppc'sitioii that the orbit of Mars was 
a circle. The result of his attempts, howcvf?r, ivas such, that he 
was persuaded the orbit did not materially differ from that form. 
It must tluTcfiirc be an oved; * and if so, there was no figure so 
jirobable;is an ellipse, having the sun in one of tlie foci. Upon 
fihs hypothesis, which certainly wfis not the result of chance fi:i 
some Lave been hardy enough to assert, he again calculated the 
three distances, and found they agreed most accurately with ob- 
servation. 

The orbit of Mars being thus determined, 1 iq naturally ima-^ 
gined, that the otlicr planets described similar orbits about 
the sun. Applying the same tests, his conjecture was veri- 
fied, and the great and important truth w as at last established, 

♦ Orbita pianette non est circiilus, sccl ingrediens ad Jatera utraque 
paulatim, iterumquc ad circuii amplitudinem in perigoco cxiens, cu- 
yusriuodi liguram itineris $vnlem, appellitant. 

Z)c Molibits Stellce Martis. p. 213. 
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iliat the. planets revolve, in elliptic orbits of small eccentricity^ 
having the sun situated in one ofthe fbeu I lis next object was to < 
fintl an area of the ellipse prci^iortiofuil to the time — (lie had al- 
ready proved, that areas described by a line drawn from the 
‘ sun to a planet, were proportional to liio times of description) ; 
and this is what is called Kepler’s Problem. The accurate so* * 
Intion is by no means easy. Mr Wopdhousc has^iven twom<?-]]i 
thods; — ill the first, he has deduct?tl ecjuatioiis from whicfc^tTnac- 
curate solution may be cditaincd, the iiirther investigation of 
whicli is reserved for the second volume of this work ; — the other" 
is an aj)proxiinalc inelliod, considerably easier — Ji.nl although it 
does not give a comjilete solution, it is suffieienlly accurate for* 
thi‘ j>urp(:scs of the jiractical astronomer. But helbre this pro- 
blcin can be used in determining the sun’s place, it is necessjuy 
that the jmsiiioii of the afisidcs of the sun’s orbit be known. 

Our attention is next directed to the longilude and progression 
of tin* Ai)Iielioji ; and the method of finding these is that given by 
Laeaille. Mr Vv^iodboiise next illustrates, by an exjimple, the 
‘ manner (*f detorniiniiig the Sun’s longitude from Solar Tables, 
constructed by means of Kepler’s Problem ;* and shows, that the 
result dilfers from the Sun’s longitude, as expressed in die Nau- 
tical Almanack, by a small error of 4*7". Ilcnce Kepler’s Pro- 
blem will not alone suflice to determine accurately the sun’s 
place. The above error will re(|uire a correction ; — and thi s is 
supplied hv investigating the ineijiialitics of the Earth’s mo^tm^ 
produced f)y the disturbing forces of the sun and moim. ‘'We 
have tlien to consider these I'.odics, whose nuisscs a known, 
projected from given points given directions and with given 
velocities, and gravitating to mie another with forces that are 
directly as their masses and inversely as the squares of their dis- 
tances, — to trace the orbitit they describe, and to find their posi- 
tions at any given time. This is no other than the c^clebratcd 
problem of the Three Bodies; and so great is its difficulty, -dmt 
the highest refinements of modcru analysis, have hitherto been 
iiuultH|iiate to furnish a general and complete solution. The 
problem of Two Bodies gravitating to one anotlier, w'as fully solv- 
ed by Newton ; ,bi»t when he attempted, by a similar process, to 
find the place of a body attracted by one, and at tlio same time 
disturbed by aiiother body, the instruments he. employed were 
insufficient. to combat the extreme difficulties of the case. His 
inquiries, liowx'ver, were not altogether fruitless ; he detected five 
very remarkable inequalities in the Moon’s motion, whihli he ex- 
plained by the disturbing force of tlic Sun; and his theories, ve- 
rified by the researches of succeeding matheinalicians, and by 
methotls of calculation essentially different from those which he 
1 
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employed, create in iis the greatest astonishment, that a man, 
•by the force of his single genius,— riio way licnefitccl by the spe- 
culations of those who went beforePhim, — no way a>siste(l by the 
efforts of l)is cotcmporarics — slmiild have nin/te such |)rogress in 
a science so abstruse. ‘ To estimate his merit/ as Mr W'ood- 
.honse tells us, ‘ >vc must take science as he Ibund it, and us he 
jjL^it. ..He did not merely add to, or beautify a system. New- 
ton’sTfli^it >vas more than that of having lelt marble wluit he 
found brick : For he laid the very foftiiclatioi'.s of Physical As- 
tronomy, and furnished the materials and meaiisof putting them 
togt'ther. ’ 

^ The investigation of these difFcrcnt inequalities, as well as 
those W'hicli arise from the disturbing forces of the planets, do 
not belong to Plane Astronomy. , I'lie inquiry is iherelbic re- 
served for the second volume. 

The Planetary succe< Js the Solar theory. In tins tlio helio- 
centric and geocentric longitudes and latitudes of the planets, 
and their periods, are fully discussed. This is followocl by the 
Lunar theory, which, in our opinion, ought to luive preceded 
it. The inequalities afrccting the eartlfs orbit, and those .dfect- 
ing the niooifs, are so intimately connected in the problem of 
the Three Bodies, that tlie Solar and Lunar theories should not 
have been separiited. Moreover, this is the arrangement which 
is followed in the second volume of this work. The eclipses of 
the sun and moon, too, would have fallen better in with this or- 
ilcr, aiuLlhe simplicity of the whole been more completely pre- 
served. This volume concludes with the various meth.ods d’ 
finding latitudes and longitudes. Among these, the very useful 
way of determining the longitude of a ship at sea, by the distance 
of the Moon from the Sun, or from a fixed star, is explained at 
some length. Borda’s foi*mula for correcting that distance, by 
jrnaking ailowancc for the effects of parallax and refraction, U 
also given here. 

W'e have insensibly protracted our remarks upon this volume 
so much, that we shall have less room to give to the second vo- 
lume than we could have wished. But wc cannot close this, 
withoiita singleremark upon Mr Woodhouse's language tlirough- 
oiit tiic whole book. In a subject like Plane Astronomy, where 
there is less of mathematical reasoniiijj, and more of familiar ex- 
planation, it is most essential tliat such explanations be given in 
a full distinct, but at the same time in as concise and com- 
pendious a manner as ))ossiblc. Mr Woodhousc seems to have 
been so well aware of the first iXMjni.sites, that the necessity 
gf tlie Olliers has altogether cscajxnl liim. He endcavour%. at 

voJL. xxxj. NO. 62. B b 
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all timeS) to bo so lucid, that his explanations, like cross lights 
thrown upon a picture, tend only to perplex the subject; and, 
by bewildering our intellects, prevent us from obtaining any 
clear or distinct notions respecting it. We have not room to 
give many extracts to instance this obscurity of style — but they 
occur perpetually. We open the book at random, (at the^ 
ninth page, for example), where Mr Woodhouse is instriipt-v 
ing us respecting the motion of the sun : — It is thus atinouiv- 
ced — * Tne Sun has evidently a proper and peculiar motion.. 
He moves towards the stars that set after him, and from the 
stars that rise before him. In other words, amongst the fixed 
stars he moves from the west towards the east ; that is to say* to*'' 
a spectator in our hemisphere facing the south, from the right 
hand to the left. ’ Add to this^ that the sun appears to us to 
move from east to west ; and we venture to affirm, that the ge- 
nerality of readers, upon perusing the above explanation, will 
exclaim, ^ Then, in the name of all that is lucid, how does the 
sun move?* Mr Woodhouse seems also to labour under a 
perpetual apprehension lest the proportion of the lines in his 
figures, not being always accurately kept, should lead his read- 
ers into error, or weaken the vigour of his demonstrations. His 
concern about this mistake seems quite disproportionate to the 
danger; and the earnestness with which he cautions the reader 
against it, seems to us sometimes ludicrous. 

We come now to the second volume — contenining Physical 
Astronomy, in which Mr Woodhouse appears to much greater 
advantage. The principal objects of inquiry are, the Solution of 
the Problem of the Three Bodies, and the Investigation of the 
Motions and Perturbations of die Principal Planets. Some other 
inquiries relating to this subject are slightly entered into, and 
many w'holly omitted. Indeed, from the size of this volume, it 
is impossible that the greater part of this extensive subject coiild 
be contained in it. But the topics we have mentioned are very 
fully discussed, and the investigations carried on, as far as is re- 
quisite tor the ])urposes of this work. It is admirably adapted 
to be a stepping-stone to the Mcchanicpie Celeste of La Place; 
but it is not intended to he a complete system in itself^ nor arc 
its processes pursued to that degree of a'^curacy necessary for 
the construction of Lunar or Planetary tables. But we must ob- 
ject to its being called an lilementary Treatise. Thf Aeories 
it contains are of a vi'ry abstruse and complicated nature in 
themselves ; and, even to understand the language in which they 
are explained, requires a considerable knowledge of the princi- 
ples ot the Calculus, and no small degree of proficiency in its 
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use. In one respect, Mr Woodhouse has endeavoured to mdee 
it as elementary as the natur^f the subject would admit, in 
all connected with the theory ofrootion : Accordingly he begins 
by deducing the differential eouations of motion from the first 

! )rinciples of Dynamics ; and tne methods he uses are in con- 
brinity with the algebraical reasoning employed throughout the 
'•vhole. All the forces acting on a material point, w*hatever be 
their directions, or the number of planes in which they lie, are 
treated by resolving them into three forces parallel to tin ’e axes 
at right angles to one another: It is obvious, that the effects of 
each resultant will be independent of the other two, and there- 
fore we may apply to each the differential equations of motion, 
modified according to the circumstances of each particular case. 

But although this, in iuelli is very elementary, it will appear 
by no means simple to the general run of readers. The time is 
not yet come, when this elegant and comprehensive mode of 
considering forces, shall bo generally taught in this Island : but 
we hope tne period is not far distant, when the Treatises of 
Francccur and Poisson will supersede the laboured Introduction 
of Keil, and the Supcificial Mechanics of the reverend Doctor 
Wood of St John's. 

Following the method we have just related, Mr Woodhouse 
demonstrates Kepler's law of tlie equable description of areas, 
whatever be the central force. In like manner, when the force 
is supposed to vary invcisely as the square of the distance, the 
orbit of the trajettor} is found to be an ellipse; and the perio- 
dic times of bodies revolving in different elliptic orbits, are 
shown to be in the sesquiplicate ratio of the major axes of their 
orbits. The exact analj tical solution of Kepler's problem is also 
given here, by means of La Grange's celebrated theorem for 
computing some function of a quantity, having that quantity ex- 
pressed in functions of certain other quantities whose relations 
are known. . 

We have seen easier and better demonstrations of the p**opo« 
sitions we have alluded to, in many works on Mechanics (for 
example, in Francoeur, Traite de Dynamique) ; and we think 
that, in a work which does not pretend to a great deal of origi- 
nality, the author would have done well to have availed him- 
self of such. 

In the Fourth Chapter, our author, determining the elements 
of a^^net’s orbit, says, ‘ In order to introduce the consideration 
of the other elements, the inclination and longitude of the nodes, we 
must resume the three differential equations, which are, ' Ac. p. 37. 

Now, the differential equations which Mr Woodhouse here 
talks of resuming^ have never been mentioned in any of the fore- 

B bg 
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going pages; and, what is more extraordinary, no notice is 
taken of them in the 60 pages# which follow; not until the se- 
venth chapter, when they are dtduced from the thr(?e differential 
equations that belong to the theory of tlie Moon : Tliey arc, in 
feet, modifications of certain cx})rcssions — the integration of 
which contains the solution of the problem of the Three Bodies 
— taken on tlie supposition that there is no disturbing force : 
Their integration affords a complete solution of the problem of 
Two Bodies. In a part of '-the work which professes to be ele- 
mentary, this is a very unpardonable negligence. 

We begin, in Chapter the Fifth, to enter upon tiie theory of 
Perturbations; and to consider the cHect produced by the in- 
trotluction of a third body into the .system. Expressions for 
the different parts of the disturbing ibree are deduced, pre- 
vious to the more full discussion of tlic problem of ^tlic Three 
Bodies^ 

The object of the next Chapter will l>c best learned in our 
author^s own words. 

‘ If we take no account of the disturbing force that acts perpen- 
dicularly to the plane of the bodies' orbit, then the forces acting on 
the body are two, and the integration of the equations would be the 
solution of a problem, in which it should be required to fiml the 
curve described by a body acted on by two forces, one in the direc- 
tion of the radius, the other in a direction perpendicular to the ra- 
dius. It was under the terms of this latter statement that Clairaut 
first proposed the question of the Lunar Orbit. The force in the di- 
rection of the radius, in part arose from the mutual attraction of the 
Moon and Earth, and in part froiu the Sun’s disturbing force. Tlie 
other force that acted perpendicularly to the radius, originated vvliolly 
from the Sun. D’Alembert, although he derived his differential equa- 
tions by a process different from that which C’lairaut followed, yet, 
like him, reduced to a similar statement the Lunar theory. ’ 

‘ The shortest and most direct, way of proceeding, would be im- . 
mediately to deduce and integrate the differential equations above 
mentioned ; that is, in other words, to solve the problem of the Three 
Bodies : But the difficulties uf that problem are such, that it is de- 
sircable, and especially in an Elementary Treatise like the present, to 
lessen them by all possible means. \Vc shall therefore consider wlio- 
ther there are any obvious inferences that present themselves on the 
introduction of a third disturbing body into the system of two bodies. 
The third body, as we have already seen, destroys t!ic ecjuable de- 
scription of areas, and the elliptical form of the orbit. The di^^irb- 
ing force of the Sun, for instance, prevents the Moon from describing 
an ellipse round the Earth ; and the disturbing force of the Moon pre- 
vents the Earth from describing an ellipse round the Sun. Neitlicr 
the Solar nor Lunar theories, therefore, can be exactly constructed 
according to Kepler’s laws. But may not tlie point called the cen- 
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trc of gravity, whieb, in the doctrines of Equilibrium and Dynamics, 
p()$8t>s8i‘6 several curious properties possess some here ? May it na^ 
notwithstanding the agency of dis&rbing forces on the bodies of the 
system, observe, either exactly or nearly so, Kepler's laws ? The 
inquiries of mathematicians in the rise of Physical Astronomy, would 
^0 naturally directed to this subject. Newton considered it in the 
ittht propositions of his eleventli section : And, as it will soon ap-- 
pear, tl^e laws of the motion of the centre of gravity, and tlie form 
pf the curve described by It, belong tc^an investigation more difficult 
than tlfe preceding, but less so than those that follow. Wc shall 
find ourselves, indeed, at a problem intermediate to the problems of 
two and of three bodies ; and although its solution is not essential, 
and might be dispensed with, yet it is a convenient solution, will il- 
lustrate the matter of inquiry, and will furnish, in some instances, 
very easy methods of computing the effects of disturbing forces. 
For these reasons, we shall briefly consider it in the following cliapi- 
ter.* p. 70, 71. 

Some of the succeeding chapters are devoted to the solution 
of the Problem of the I'lirec Kodics. The history of this cele- 
brated problem was so 1‘ully entered into in a former Number, 
thill it is unnecessary to detain ourselves with it in this place. 
We proceed to the inquiry which follow^s this solution, and 
whicli, from peculiar circumstances attoiuling it, is top interest- 
ing to be altogclhor passed over in silence: Wc allude to the 
Progression of tho Lunar Apogee. The determination of this 
progression, was one of tlie earliest inquiries atlcinj)ted by Claijr- 
aiU, the first man who made any material researches in physical 
astronomy after Newton. He began liis inquiry uj)W'ards 
luilf a century after the publication of the Priuci|)ia; — keeping 
always in view tlie principles laid down by New ton, but pm- 
suiug his calculations by methods pcculi.irly his own. He M^as 
naturally led to consider tlic progression of the Lunar Apogee, 
from the state in wdiich it had been left by Newton. By him, 
it had been in part explained, in his 11th section — upon prin- 
ciples established in his 9th section — ^by taking into account the 
effect produced by one part only of the Sun’s disturbing force, 
namely, the central disturbing iorcc. He demonstrated, that 
this force would cause a progression ; but, from omitting to es- 
timate the effect of the tangential force, he was unable to calcu- 
hitc the amwint of the progression, and tlius left it in a very 
imperfect state. When Clairaut first computed tins, his result 
gav(?^'nly one half the (uiantity found by observation : And 
Vr'hal is very remarkable, Kuler and D’Alembert, se})aratcly en- 
gaged in tlie like inquiry, produced at tlic same time with Clair- 
aut the results of their researches, and tliey were all three found 
to coincide. This seemed very strongly to militate against the 
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Mieory of Gravitation. So much so, that Clairaut, convinced 
that theory was insufficient to account for the Lunar inequalities, 
proposed a different law to ripresent the force by which the 
Moon is attracted by the Earth. Clairaut’s law, which was of 

the form ’ was vehemently opposed by Buffon,, 

from its want of simplicity ; and he was induced to reconsider 
the inquiry. A careful examination of the steps of his process, 
di^overed the error ; which lay in one })art of the integration 
of that differential equation, which afterwards acquired such ce- 
iebrity in all solutions of the problem of the Three Bodies. It 
is impossible, in this place, to explain either the error, or the 
method by which it was corrected. We must refer our readers, 
for this most interesting subject, to Mr Woodhousc’s work, in 
the beginning of the thirteenth chapter : The full explanation of 
the whole process, which is there given, is parti cuharly worthy 
of attention. A mistake respecting this error has prevailed 
among several writers, which ought to be corrected. It has 
been stated that Clairaut’s error was one of approximation — 
that it arose from the omission of certain terms, which, from 
their minuteness, would not affect the accuracy of the result. 
This idea is quite erroneous. The , error consisted in not re- 
peating the integration of a differential equation of the second 
order, with the assistance of a pjuticniar value, tbuiid, for a 
certain quantity in the differential, by the J'rsl integr^Uion. 
But, as we said before, it is absurd to attempt at)y explanation 
of a process of this sort, in w<»rds. Unless we could exhibit the 
calculations, we have no chai ce of being intelligible. The re- 
sult of this correction was, that it made die pronre>sion amount 
to-3° 3' 18"; while iho most accurate observations determined 
it to be 3® 2' 22". The almost jicrfect agreeinciit of these re- 
sults, afforded the most satisfactory confirmaiion of Newton’s ; 
principle; and established, more firmly than ever, tlie important 
truth, ‘ that the Moon is retained in her orbit by her gravita- 
tion to the Eaith, with a force wliich is directly as the muss, and 
inversely as the square of the distance. ’ 

Curious and important os this error may be, and highly in- 
teresting to those who, like us, love to trace tlie history of 
science, we cannot but object to its finding a place in a volume 
already too small to admit many topics more intimately con- 
nected with the subject of the work. Our author himsel/^ays, 

* The inquiry is a futile one, and deserves to be considered solely 
by means of a sort of historical importance attached to it ; since 
some mathematicians, fancying themselves treading in the very foot- 
steps of New'ton, have sought for t.ic quantity of the proposition 
solely on the principles of the ninth section. ’ p. 195. 
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The Planetary Theory follows in the 16th Chapter. We 

• might at first sight be led to suppose, that exactly the same me* 

* thods used in the solution of the|)rol)Ieni of the Three Bodies/ 
might be applied to the case of a planet revolving round th9 
Sun, and disturbed by the action of another planet. Apparent* 

iw, there is every resemblance between the cases of Venus re* 
whiing round the Sun, and disturbed by the Earth, and ihe 
Moon r^volvimj round the Earth, and disturbed by the^ Sun. 
The difference in process, in the solution of the two cases, ro- 

a uires some explanation. It consists in this ; — The value for 
le whole force in the direction of the radius vector, which is 
^ made use of in both solutions, is obtained by the expansion of 

a quantity of the form ~ ; in which expansion, in the case of 

the Lunar Theory, all terms alter the second are omitted.— 
And this rejection docs not affect the accuracy of the result ; 
because a quantity whose value is :|: J ^ , enters into all the terms ; 

• but in the case of a planet, this quantity is so much larger, that 
its square, cube, &c. cannot be neglected : — For instance, in 
the case of Venus, the quantity we speak of is .7-^3332 : con- 
sequently, the expression for the central force, is essentially dif- 
ferent in the Lunar and Planetary Theories. In this respect, 
the latter is, perhaps, more complicated than the former; but, 
on the whole, it is considerably easier. * Tlie chief cause of 
which is, the smallness of the disturbing force of any planet, com- 
pared with the Sun's disturbing force. The Lunar perturbations re- 
quire thirty equations ; but three arc sufficient to express the ine- 
qualities of Venus, produced by Jupiter's action. ' On the whole, 
therefore, the disturbances of the Planets are more easily calcu- 
lated and rediucd into tables than those of the Moon. 

In the Twentieth Chapter, the disturbances which the Satel- 
>lites of Jiipiter suffer from their action on one another, are con- 
sidered. By a singular relation which subsists between the 
mciui longitudes of the three first satellites, we arc enabled to 
express each of their inequalities in longitucfe by a single term. 
The singularity we allude to, was discovered by observation. 

It is this; that the mean longitude ofthejirst satellite^ mmis 
three times that of the second^ plm twice that oj the thirds i\ very , 
nearly equal to iso®. La Place has shown, that if tlie meau 
motions of satellites were origin^illy adjusted nearly in this pro- 
porti^p, that their mutual action upon one another would al- 
ways tend to bring their motions more and more accurately to 
coincide with it. 

From the Twenty- first Chapter, certain Variations of the 
£lemcnt3 of die Planets’ Qrbit^ are considered and methods 
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of determining Uie masses of Planets that have Satellites, close 
tlie voliime. 

^ If the Planets were acted dCi by the Sun alone, they would 
"describe orbits nearly elliptical round that luminary! But us 
they me affected, at the same time, by a mutual action among; 
tbcruselveF, certain inequalities and perturbations arise, whi^ 
must be computed, in order to construct accin-ate tables of^ciieir 
motions. In this, as in the problem of the Three Bodies, the 
present state of Analysis v’ill not suffice for an exact solution. 
Wo must •therefore bo satisfied with an ap))roximatioh. The 
difficulties are lessened, however, from this, that the masses of 
the Planets arc exceeding small, compared with the Suifs nfag-' 
nitude ; and that the eccentricities and planes of their orbits, 
.vary within narrow limits. Those perturbations, which can 
only bo delected in the laj)sc of ages, are known by the name 
of Secular Inequalities. The other iric{jualitics, discovered in 
their own motions, and in the motions of their nodes and pc- 
rihelions, arc called Periodic. The inequalities of Jupiter and. 
Saturn arc considered by Mr Woodhousc at some length. The 
important results which followed, when these were first success- 
fully investigated by La Grange and La Place, deserve some 
notice. 

It was observed by Flamstead, in the year 1682 , that there 
was a retardation of the mean motion of Satuni, and an acce- 
leration of that of Jupiter. This retardation was inconsistent 
with any thing founded on the principles of gravitation ; and it 
was thence concluded by madieinaticians, Unit the disturbances 
of these two planets proceede ! from a cause that in some essen- 
tial point differed from their attraction on each other. Eiilcr, 
V-ho first endeavoured to reconcile these phenomena, altogetlier 
failed in the attempt. La Grange and La Place, who also turn- 
ed their inauirics to the same object, met at first with.no bettei* 
success. Soon after this, La Grange, by the calculus of varia- 
tions, a highly refined analytical artifice, invented by him to fa- 
cilitate the solution of Isop’ereinetrical problems, succeeded in 
demonstrating the remarkable fact, that the mean periodic re- 
volutions of tlie planets, and the major axes of tlie orbits they 
describe round the sun, remain for et'cr the same. Consequent- 
ly the inequalities in the mean motion^ and distances must be 
periodical^ mA not subject to.scadar acceleration or retarda- 
tion. But this discovery, so far as regaixled Jupiter and^Suurn, 
only made the matter worse — ^it made the acceleration of the 
one, and retarclation of the other, more anomalous thnrf ever— 
and, like Clairaut's investigatioii of the progression of the lunar 
fipogee, it tlireatcncd tp form a striking exception to motions 
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which were referred to {rravitation, if not to overthrow the 
theory itself: — Bat, like Clairai|t's, it ended by bchig one of 
its strongest confirmations. Strtick witli the contradictory re- 
fiults whfch seemed now almost established as true phonoincnn. 
La Place examined the steps of his process with unwearied at-* 
WgUion ; and at hist succeeded in discovering the true cause of 
th^ecular inequalities in«the mean motions of these planets. He 
conceived, that if the phenomena were to bo explained by the 
mutual action of the two jilanels; rfint if Jupiter caused a re- 
tardation in the mean motion of Saturn; Saturn, by his action, 
must reciprocally produce an acceleration in the mean motion 
of Ju})itcr. Revising Ills operations, he found that those terms 
which involved tlie third power of the cccontrieity, (which Euler 
had neglected, and hence obtained no results), were very mi- 
nute ii> the (UJfmvtialy but bcearnc, in the particular case of 
.fapiter and Saturn, of sucli value in the inic^raly that they 
could not be rejected, without vitiating* the results, lictaiiiing 
them, therefore, the solution turnc'd out as he expected ; it show- 
ed that Jupiter and Saturn had inequalities, which 

were of (hj/lmif ajfcctions^ but of equal duration, the whole 
period of each being somewhat greater than 900 years. The 
one inc([ualiiy retards Saturn’s motion during half this time — 
while, the otFicr accelerates Jupiter’s, — and, during the other 
half of the period, the contrary effect takes place. These cor- 
responding acceleialioiis and retardations were thus explained 
by the mutual attraction of the two bodies, and referred for 
their caiisl? to tlie general principle of gravitation. 

Thcrc-are no j)henon)cna, in the whole system of the uni- 
verse, which more powerfully call forth our wonder and admi- 
ration, than these; — that the major axes of the planets’ orbits 
are invariable, and that their mean pcriialic revolutions are al- 
ways the same. While the other elements of the orl)it are per-, 
petually clianging — their elliptic forms at one time approaching 
to circles, at am.thcr differing from that form by a sensible ec- 
centricity — their apsides, and the lines of their nodes, constant- 
ly varying in position — tlie inclinations of the planes of their 
orbits oscillating between tlicir greatest and least variation ; — wo 
arc yet assured thr.t the Uabilify of the system is secure from 
decay — tliat, by the wise dispensation of the (ireat Author of iu 
formation, it is everlasting, permanent, immutable. 

^ V, 

In concluding, wc cannot but congratulate the country on 
the appearance of the first w'ork calculated to convey an accu^ 
rate notion of the incUmds used in the later and more profounc} 
Researches of Physical Astronomy; the only methods, forwlmjj 
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has yet appeared, by wliich those researches can be successfully 

I irosecuted. The exposition of them now submitted to the pub- 
ic, is clear and distinct, and a/elemcntary as it can easily be^ ren- 
dered. The principal obstacle to their being generally received 
iimongst us, and useii to supersede tlie older methods, which, 
liowcver elegant, are so much less* powerful, seems to be th^ 
want of a text in the higher Geometry, or in the Fluxio\:Afy 
Calculus, to which reference might be made. We have no 
book in English that is in fthe least calculated to answer that 
purpose ; none where the Integration of Fluxionary Eejuations 
IS delivered with the necessary extension ; none in which the 
method of Pariiat Differences is explained, or where the me- - 
thod of Variations is so much as mentioned. These great de- 
fects must be supplied, before the Geometer can penetrate into 
the depths of Mechiinicks, Hyclrodymicks, or Astronomy. A 
translation, or a judicious abridgment of EuleFs Differential 
and Integral Calculus^ would be the best present that could be 
made to the English mathematician. It is by such means only 
that we can hope to vie with our continental neighbours in the 
pursuits of Philosophy. 

While wc rejoice at the rapid progress that has been made in 
the natural sciences, during the last century, and exult in the 
idea that this has been effected by the increased intellectual at- 
tainments of man, we feel with regret Iiow little Great Britain 
has contributed to this great work. Since the time of Newton, 
almost every thing that has been done in Physical Astrono- 
my, has been done by the M ithemuticians of the Continent. 
To account for this, it has been said, that a consciousness of 
inferiority in the knowledge of the higher Mathematics, has 
kept us back : And, as a proof of this inferiority, is adduced 
the fact, that the more extensive methods of analytical calcula- 
tion have not been introduced into England till within these 
few years ; and that the higher parts of the Calculus, as the me- 
thod of partial differences, the calculus of variations, are even 
now unknown in the matlieniatical institutions of this Island. 
To tliis argument we allow its full weight ; — that it is a proof of 
our present inferiority in mathematical learning, cannot be de- 
nied. But in a country which has done more for chemistry, 
than all Europe put together, which has giv-^n greater encourage- 
ment to the arts — to agriculture and manufactures — ^to litera- 
ture and general science — ^thnn any nation on the face the 
globe, — a charge of intellectual inferiority cannot be well 
founded. Our deficiency in Mathematics, the obstacles diat 
have perpetually opposed the introduction of fhe Calculus 
into Great Britain, must be accounted fof on 4iff6rent grounds^ 
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An extreme reverence for that imniortiil work, tlie Principia of 
•Newton, contributed to strcngtlu^i, iiisitead of weakening the 
•attachment which the older geonmers evinced to the synilielical 
methods; and operates, even to the present d.’y, to liie exciu- 
«on of those which are i)urely analytical. What that book has 
for mathematical science in general, but more especially 
forhiysical Astronomy, has appeareil in llic })receding })iiges; 
and we ai’c sure no mathematician, grown gray in the service of 
Geomet^;jS would lament more than we should, w'ere it suHered 
^o fall into oblivion : — But if we wish to share in the discoveries of 
6ur neighbours, we must now resort to the use of a more powerful 
'instrument, by introducing tl>c means which they ha\L* employ- 
ed, even though our {)ri(le may suller by the change. In ad- 
diti(»n to this lecliiig, which eiK(;uraged (leoinetry rather than 
Algebra, ancUher cause may be mentioneeh which we believe 
to have no inconsiderable clfcct against the advancement of the 
higher branches of the Matliematics in this country, namely, the 
very extensive dissemination of general hwxdedgr^ which is so 
much the case over the whole of this kingdom. Literature and 
the Arts give abundant occupation to the mind of a man of li- 
beral curiosity, and leave less inducen\eiit to attach himself to 
•abstract studies. h\)rmerly, Theology and School Logic were 
eVsentuilly necessary to a man of education ; and the dilarcnt 
branches of Mathematics, and c('mparativo!y lighter studies, 
were pursued as a relief to the mind. Now-a-days, a man must 
be coiwcrsant in chemistry, mineralogy, entomology, nuxlerii 
languii^s, history, j)olilics, and liily hard-worded "studies bo- 
j^iJe — so that, in fact, unless he chuso to devote himself aliiiKist ex- 
clusively to Mathematics, he has little cliance ofiispiring to dis- 
covery, or even to eminence, in that j)ursuit. Besides that the 
peculiar formation of society now, makes a man ashamed to ap- 
pear ignorant upon such topics as \vc have mentioned, there are 
really so many opportunities of nnjulring them per})etually 
thrown in his w'ay, that it would need no smali portion of inge- 
nuity to escape picking ii)i a little here and there. ']"h(!re never 
was a period in which museums, lectures, picture-galleries — for 
the arts; abstracts, reviews, encyclcptedias — for literature; 
newspapers, pamphlets, and public meetings — for politics; were 
so abundant, and supported with so mucli spirit as ihp [)resent 
Our very ladies will discourse you most ch quently upon transi- 
tion^lvcks, hydrogen and oxygen ; and would consider it the 
worst of scandal to be thou{^it illiterate. Now, in Lranceji 
Vrhile fevery encouragement is given to this sort of general kiiow'- 
ledge, yet no opportunity is neglected to promote mathematical 
knowledge in particular. That admirable establishment th^ 
5 
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Royal Academy of Paris, where pensions and honours are 
lieaped upon those who devote themselves exclusively to works 
of science, keeps alive the s^nrit of discovery; and, from the 
effect it has already produced in proniotin/^ the intcresj^ of sci- 
ence, wc may safely look forward to its advancing them toy' 
still iiighcr slate of perfection. In England, the only iiido^- 
inent to invt;nlion or discover}", is the hope tliat, by^'i^tSking 
Midicieiit int(M‘est, the Royal Society may he prevailed upon to 
allow tlie to he rea^ helbrc them. It is indeed much to 

be lanier.leil that this Institution, intended for tlie advancement 
of science, should hold out so little encouragement to Matheraap 
tical learnings 

'niere is another establishment in Franc e, winch is of ihe 
utmost Use in this way — we mean the Polytechnic School, 
foinuled by Uoiiaparte. It is corn])o«ed of boys chosen out of 
every department, in each c^* which there is an examination, 
chieily in Mathematics, once a yejir. Two or three of the bc^t 
proficients are selected for this school, at which they arc in- 
.slructcd by prolessiors in every brancli of science, and excited 
to emulation by a judicious distribution of honours and rewards. 
M^c have lately learnt, with much satisiaction, that something 
on this jdaii has been begun at Liverpool, promoted by the 
subscriptions of the merchants of that place, with that judg- 
ment and liberality wdiich characteriy,i‘s all their [iublic procei d- 
ings- 

Orice iiK^re we return Mr Woodhouse our tlianks for his 
work upon Astronomy. \V (' trust he will go on witjl* it, and 
add another volume upon iliose impoi tant parts of the subject 
Avliich yet remain; — The Nutiition of the lijiirtli’s axis — the Pre- 
cession of the Equinoxes — the Tides — Figure of the Earth, — 
will afford ample food for further speculation. We hope he 
will take ailvantagc of them. We omitted to notice, in our re- 
marks on the volume on Plane Astronomy, tliat no explanation 
is given of the method of Interpolation, wliich is of such exten- 
sive use in astronomical observations. The places of the liea- 
vciily bodies can be known by ob^ervatio^, only for iiistanls— 
separated IVom one another by certain finite intervals of time. 
By the metliod above inentioncd, their places can be deterinin- 
.cii for ain’ lime we choose, or, ifncces-ury, lor every moment. 
No man has done so much to iin))rove the studies of Cambridge > 
us Mr Woodlioiisc. His Trigonometry may he saiil to hliVe in- 
jtroduced the New Calculus into that univeiNity. We hope the 
work wall serve still further to recommend it, — and to 
'jinake its value known, not to the Student only, but iJso to the 
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r(?deom our pledge to the public, by ofil ring some 
a^^ouiit of the very valuable ^work before ns; which 
i jjresents, to the British reader at least, tlie oiik authenlie mrd 
detailed account of a land of eminent fertility and lia})py situa- 
tion, inliabited by an interesting race of people, hardly fewer 
than five millions in innnber; and whose history, it is now flis- 
covered, chiefly by the industry our coiintrvnien, is eoniu'ct- 
cd with that of the three great civili/.ed nations of conlineiital 
Asia — ^ihe Hindus, the Chinese, and tlie Arabs. 

Of the stock of important information contained in Sir tStam*- 
ford Raflles’s two large volumes, it is but a small share which 
our limits will enable us to give. We hasten, how'over, to give 
sucli a sketch as those limits will afford; and we shall do so 
under the heads of Topographij — Climate — Phydcal ami 
rql Character — Inhabitants — Gai'mime7ii — and llrligion— 
A^nsemen/s — Langtiage and lAtertdarc — Agriculhirc — *S/a/c 
th(\Arts — Population — Civil llhtory ami summing 

up tlie whole with a few remarks on Colonization. 

The\vord corrupted by Europeans into Java, witli 

loss vlolmee than usual to Asiatic orthograj)hy, is properly the 
name of tnc principal nation of the island, bestow ed, as is com- 
mon in such cases, (of wliich we have a domestic illustration in 
the W'ord Engla7id\ upon the whole territory, and recpiiring, 
in the original, tin? addition of sonic su(#i words as 'mtu-- 
try^ island^' &c. &c. — making the land, the country, or island 
of the Jaw\a, 

Java lies between the longitudes of 105® 1 T and 1 14® 33* cast 
of Greenwich, and between 5® 52' and 8® 46' of south latitude. 
Its extreme length is C6d statute miles, and its extreme breadth 
about 135; but that breadtli is very unequal, and in some 
places does not exceed 50 miles; so that the area of tlie island 
is little more tlian 50,000 s(|uare miles. Madura, an ishmd 
Jyinj^lose to Java, wlierc it is narrowest, and seeming to 
form f^p^!rt of it, is 91 i English miift in length, and about 31 
in breadth. 

Thc\nost remarkable circumstance in the form of Java flius 
appear'? to lie Its ii regiilarity, narrowness, aiul great length, — 
which necesse.rily give it an extraordinary extent of coast, ren- 
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der all its parts remarkably accessible, and have, in all pr jbabi- 
lity, contributed to its early uvilizatioii and improvemeiyl 

The island, however, is rather deficient in harbours ; tfic nortlf 
coast affording but one good one, that of Sus-abuya, ff^rmed by 
the vicinitv of Madura, witli one good road-stead, th^t of Bat*^ - 
via; which indeed, from the depth of the bay, and the nijrvSer 
of islands which shelter it, may almost deserve the r(Si*??fe of a 
harbour. The mildness oF the seasons, and the tranquillity of 
the seas, the ahseiice of tjrphoons, hurricanes, and stwms, ren- 
der this less a delect than it would prove in less favoured h - 
titiuhvs. 

* Passing from the const to the interior of the country, * observes 
Sir Stamford Raffles, ‘ the stranger cannot fail to be struck with the 
bold outline and prominent features of its scenery. An uninterrupt- 
ed series of large mountains, varying, in their elevation above the sea, 
from five to eleven, and even twelve thousand feet, and exhibiting, in 
their round base and pointed tops, their volcanic origin, extend 
•through tlie whole length of the island. The several large mountains 
comprised in this scries, and which are in number 38 , though differ- 
ent from each other in external figure, agree in the general attribute 
of volcanoes, having a broad base, gradually verging towards the sum- 
mit, in the form of a cone. ’ 

They all rise from a plain, hut little elevateil above the level 
of the sea ; and each must be considered as a separate mountnn, 
raised by a cause independent of that which j)roduced the others. 
Most of them have been formed at a very remote period, and 
are covered by the ve||^tation of many ages ; but the indications, 
and remains of their former eruptions, arc numerous ard unequi- 
vocal. The craters of several are completely extinct ; those of 
others still contain small apertures, which continue to discharge 
sulphureous vapours and smoke : and many of them have had e- 
ruptions during late years. * Besides the mountains of the lar- 
ger series above described, there are extensive ranges of mountains 
of inferior elevation, sometimes connected with the larger series, 
and sometimes independent of them, which are also for the most 
part volcanic. Numerous ridges of hills traverse the country in va- 
rious directions ; and the surface of the island, in general, independ- 
ent of those more striking features, is in the most part undulating 
and uneven, except on the seacoast. 

* A country which abounds in mount'iins, is seldom deficient in 
rivers; accordingly, no region is perhaps better watered. Java is. 
singularly favoured in the number of its streams. Tlie sk^^of the 
island does not admit of the formation of large rivers ; but there are 
probably fifty, that, in the wet season, bear down rafts chargied with 
timber, and other rough produce of the country ; and not less than 
five or six, at all times navigable, to the distance of five or six miles 
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S it. It would be vain to attempt numbering those which 
to the agriculturist ; ^hey are many hundreds, if not 

wing is a description drawn u ’tli equal happiness 
of this fine island.^ 

eral aspect of Java/ on the northern coast, is low ; in 
swampy, and overgrown with mangrove trees and 
bushes, particularly towards the west. The southern coast, on the 
contrary, consists almost entirely of ^ scries of rocks and clifts, 
^hich^e perpendicularly to a considerable height. In the intt'rior, 
fitupendous mountains stretch longitudinally throughout the island ; 
while others of an inferior elevation, and innumerable ranges of hills 
running in various directions, serve to form and confine plains 
and valleys of various elevation and extent. On the northern side, 
the ascent is in general very gradual from the seacoast to the 
immediate base of the mountains, particularly in the western part of 
the island, where it bus the greattst breadth, and where the moun* 
tains aie situated far inland. 

^ Although the northern coast is in many parts flat and uninter- 
esting, the interior and southern provinces, from the mountainous 
character of the country, may be reckoned amongst the most roman- 
tic, and highly diversified in the world ; imitinjr all (he rich and mag- 
nificent scenery which wa\ing forests, never-failing streams, and con- 
ant verdure, can present ; heightened by a pure atmosphere, and 
ic glowing tints of u tropical sun. 

^Quitting the low coast of the north, in many parts unhealUiy, 
the n^veller can hardly advance five miles inland, without feeling 
seiisibl^iiiiprovcnient in the atmosphere and climate. As he pro- 
ceeds, M every st^p he breathes a purer air, and surveys a brighter 
scene. fAt length he reaches the high lands, 'i'herc the boldest 
forms of nature are tempered by the rural arts of man ; stupendous 
mountains clothed with abundant harvests ; impetuous cataracts tamed 
to tlie peasant’s will. Here is perpetual verdure ; here are tints of 
the brightest hue. In the hottest season the air retains its freshness ; 
in the di iest, the innumerable rills and rivulets preserve much of their 
water. These the mountain farmer diverts in endless conduits and 
canals, to irrigate the land, which he has laid in terraces for its re- 
ception ; it then descends to the plains, and spreads fertility wherever 
it flows ; till at last, by numerous outlets, it discharges itself intd 
the sea. ’ 

Tlie account of the mineralogical structure of the islajicl, is 
sunimod up by Sir Stamford Riffles as follows. 

^.om these and all other investigations yet made, the constitii- 
tibn of Java appears to be exclusively volcanic. From tlie vast Asia- 
tic cMn of mountains, one branch of which terminates at Ceylon, 
pt^oceals another, which, traversing Arrakan, Pegu, and the Malayan 
peninsula, extends to Sumatra, Banka, and Biliton, where it may be 
said to di^appear. On Java no granite has been discovered. In its 
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cflfnstitution, ns* in its direction, it may be considered as tbefim of 
a scries of volcanic islandis, whicji cxtcivl nearly eastward fro^T the 
Straits of Sunda, for about twenly-fivo degrees. * f 

Tills iriiiUMMlogictil constitution, wobcliev'c, is iirifavoui^lc ta 
metals; and no ores arc anywhere fiusnd sulllciently ridf to re-^ 
ward the cost of wasliing them. A small (|iiantity «Y (jjuicfc ^ 
silver has been fjund ; and here and there ir little 
ness not exceeilirg 16 carats. 

The seasons in Java, as,>vc may look for, are not a summer , 
and a winter, in onr European sense of the words, but a wct£ 
and dry season. The westerly monsoon, and, with it, wet^ 
and occasionally boisterous weather, is expected from Octo- 
ber to Marcli ; and the easterly winds and fair season fill up 
the rest of the year. In thc^ lands which do not rise high 
above the level of the sea, Fahrenheit’s thermometer in the 
morning is from 70° to 74°, and at noon about 83°. In the 
hottest times, it rarely rises to 90° any wdiere. As tlie land risc^ 
tlie thennoiiietcr falls from 70° to 65° and 60° at noon ; and on 
the summit of one of the mountains, it has been observed as 
lov/ as 27°. ‘ Ice as thick as a Spanish dollar has been found ; 

and hoar frost, denominated Ihdian Upas, or poisonous dew, 
has been observed on the trees and vegetation of some of the 
higher regions. ' After this account of tin; climate, we have the*' 
following most important lemark on its salubrity. j. 

* The general inference which has been drawn by professip^l 
men, from the experience which the occupation of Java by tlyi' Bri- 
tish has alforded, is, that with tlic exception of* the tomi of^atavia, 
and some pfirts of tin* northern coast, the island of Java stJcnds on a 
level, in point of salubrity, w’itb the healthiest parts of British India, 
or any tropical country in tlie wmrld. ’ 

Of the inhabitants and their manners, this is Sir Stamford 
Kaflles’s very sensible account. 

‘ Tlie inliiibitants of Java and Madura are in stature rather below 
the midtUe size, though not so short as the Bugis, and many of the 
other islnndcrs. They are upon the whole well shaped, though less 
remarkably so than the Malays, and erect in their figures. Their 
limbs arc slender ; and the wrists and ankles particularly small. In 
general they allow the body to retain its natural shape. The only 
exceptions to this observation are, an attempt to prevent the growth, 
or to reduce the size of the waist, by compressing it into the nar- 
rowest limits ; and tlie practice still more injurious to female -^le- • 
gance, of drawing t^'o tightly that part of the dress which covers t>.e 
bosom. Deformity is very rare among them. The forehead is high, 
the eyebrows well marked and distant from the eyes, which ar^'some- 
what Chinese, or rather Tartar, in the rormnlion of the inner angle. 
The colour of the eye is dark ; the nose small and somewhat flat, but 
3 
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S generally. The mo'ith is well formed ; but 
ioir beauty ||c*nerally injured by the practice 
teeth black, and by tl»e use of tobacco, fire, 
ire usually prominent ; liic beard very scan- 
1 generally lank and blac!:, but sometimes 
rtially tinged with a deep reddish brown co- 
is ^inild, placid, and thoughtful, and easily 
expresses respect, gAioty, earnestness, indifTcrence, bashfulness, or 
anxiety. \ — ‘ In complexion, the Javans^ as well as the other eastern 
V|4andeiH?.niay be considered rather as a yellow, than a copper co- 
|feureil or black raCe. 'J'heir standard of bc?aiity in this respect is a 
'V»^irgin gold colour. The women, in general, are not so good 
'looking as the men ; 'and, to Europeans, many of tliein, particularly 
when advanced in age, appear hideously ugly. ’ — ‘ The common peo- 
ple have little leisure or inclination for improving their minds, or ac- 
quiring information ; but they are far from being deficient in natural 
sagacity or docility, Tlicir organs are acute and delicate ; their ob- 
servation is ready, and their judgment of character generidly correct. ' 
— ‘ Though deficient in energy, and excited to action with difficulty, 
the effect probably of an enervating climate, and a still more enervat- 
ing government, they are capable of great occasional exertion, and 
sometimes display a remarkable perseverance in surmounting obsta- 
^clcs, or enduring labours. No people can be more tractable; and 
iVvthough tlicir external appearance indicates listlessness, and some- 
tiiies stupidi^)', none possess a cpiickcr apprehension of what is clear 
]y\tated, or attain a more rapid progress in what they have a desire 
to leittw. * — ‘ The Javanese are remarkable for their unsuspecting 
.md alnu!^ infantine credulity. Susceptible of every impression that 
artifice ni^ attempt to make upon them, and liable to every delusitm 
propagatyl by the prejudiced or designing, they not inaptly compare 
thcinselvCs to a piece of white clolh, on which any dye or shade of 
colour may be laid. I'hey lend an easy credence to omens, to prog-^ 
nostics of prophets, and to quacks. They easily become the ‘dupes 
of any religious fanatic ; and credit, without scruple or examination, 
his claim to supernatural powers. ’ 

‘ When not corrupted by indulgence efn the one band, or stupi- 
ficd by oppression on the other, the Javans ai)])ear to be a generous 
and warm-hearted people ; in their domestic relations they are kind, 
affectionate, gentle, and contented. In their public, tliey arc obe- 
dient, honest, and faithful. , their intercourse with society, they 
display, in a higli degree, the virtues of honesty, plain-dealing, anil 
candour. Their ingenuousness is such, that, as the first Dutch au- 
^lorhlK^g have acknowledged, prisoners brought to the b.ir on ctiini- 
niil\^hargcs, if really guilty, nine times out of ten confess, without 
disguJu^r equivocation, tne full extent and exact circumstances of 
their oflcliccs ; and communicate, when required, more information 
^n the matter at issue, than ail the rest of the evidence. ’ — ‘ Hos- 
xxxii NO. 62, C c 
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pitallty is universal among them; it is enjoined by their m5st ^ient 
institutions, and practised with ifcadiness and zeal. * — ‘ They ajjp more* 
remarkable for passive fortitude than active courage ; anci^endure ^ 
with patience, rather than make cxertidns with spirit and JRurage. ’ 
— ‘ They are little liable to those fits and starts of angeivT or tlio^e. 
sudden explosions of fury, which appear among northcriAations^^ 

Sir Stamford Raffles informs iis,trnly, 
despetation, called vivchy are far iiideed from being conimoii 
and he adds, ‘ atrocious tCrinics are extremely rare, and have' 
been ))rincij)aliy owing to misgovernipenl when they have (*i- 
curred; * — an incontestable axiom, wdiicli ap})lics to ofjier j)e()|)fc 
as well as the poor Javanese. Tlie Government, or 
malt under wbicli this charheter is formed, is described by K’v 
Stamford Raffles as follows. ^ 

* The government of the Javanese is a pure unmixed despotism ; 
but there are customs of which the people are very tenacious, 
and which the sovereign seldom invades. — His subjects have no 
right of liberty, of person or property : liis breath can raise the 
humblest individual from the dust to the highest distinction — or 
wither the honours of the most exalted. There is no hereditary 
rank ; nothing to oppose his will. Not only honours, posts and dis- 
tinctions, dej)end upon his pleasure, but all the landed property t>f his 
dominions remains at his disposal, and may, together with its oul^ 
vators, be parcelled out by his order among the officers of Iiis hope- 
hold, the members of his family, the ministers of his pleasures, m^tho 
useful servants of the State. Every officer is paid by grantsy/inaiul, 
or by a power to receive from the peasantry a certain pre^rtion of 
the produce of certain villages or districts. ’ j 

TL'lie orders of the despots are, as usual in the liLst, issnccl 
through a vizier (Patch). There is a higher and a lHwer class 
of privileged nobility, from among tile first of which are clioscii 
the officers of stale, and the governors of provinces. The se- 
cond are a class of executive officers, who administer the itiie-^ 
rior details of govermiieiit. Of the Oriental Archipelago, in- 
deed, we may observe*, that civilization and despotism seem 
to go hand in hand. Each tribe has a government, despotic 
in proportion as it is improved; and the scale may be tracotl 
from the naked negro trU^cs, who acknowledge no leaders, 
the Javanese, who i^rcsent a fine |licturc of uiilimited despot- 
ism. Had w'C no other guides than tlr? languages of the dif- 
lorent tribes, these would afford ample testimony of the. 

'Fhc language of Java is actually divided into two 
more distinct than any tw'o dialects of llic same Eyj, ii)eau 
longue, T-a language for the master, aiul a rangiiagjfj for the 
slave. The same distinctloti is preserved as wc descend in 
llic scale of civilization; but less marked, until it disappear* 
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ftlTteetlier, amoiif; the rude ^ibos; with whom no form of 
gownment is discoverable. (5ivil liberty or freedom belongs 
thenk perhaps, only to the Very highest, or to the lowest stages 
of^^o^ty. The constitution of soiiic Javanese villages, prcsoiits 
a singer exception to tbe geheral despotism. In ttiese we find 

; but it is among the itioUntains, 
ihe^flsilaMiannts of fr&dom, that we discover these slendcl* 
relics of it. The state <4* Law aud.llcligion liced not detain us 

' ... 

‘ The judicial and executive powers are generally exercised by the 
same individual. Th^ written law of the island, according to Which 
justice is administered, and the counts are regulated, is that of the 
. Koratty as modified by custom dnd usage. The Javans have been 
now converted. to the Mahomedaa Religion, about three centuries and 
a half, dating frbm Hie destruction of the Hindu kingdom of* Majapa* 
hiVinfhe year 1400 (a. d. 1478) of the Javan era. Of all tlie na- 
tions who have adopted that creed, they are among tlie most recent 
converts ; and it may be safely added, that few Others are so little ac- 
<)uaintcd with its doctrines, and partake so little of its yieal aiid into- 
lerance. ' — ‘ The courts of justice arc of two descriptions; those of 
the PanghuUi or high priest, and those of the Jakm, In the former, 
the Mahoniedan law is more strictly followed ; in the latter, it is blend 
' ed with the customs and usages of the country. The former take 
j^ognisance of Capital offences ; of suits of divorce ; of contracts and 
Inheritance : They are also, in some respects, courts of appeal from 
thc'^tuithority of the Jaksa. The latter take cognisance of thefts, 
iSoJlbcws, and all inferior offences. Its officers are employed in tak- 
dow’i« depositions, cxuniining evidence, inspecting the general po- 
. jl'qe of ma country, and in some measarc acting as public prosecu- 
: 7hese last functions are implied in the title of the office itself, 

F "Jaksa meaning to guard or watch^ ' — ‘ At the seat of government are 
' supreme courts of the Panghutu and Jaksa i to these tiiere is an ap- 
peal from similar, but inferior tribunals, established within cacli pro- 
vince. Petty tribunals, under like names, are even established under 
the jurisdiction of a Dcmangy or chief of a sflbdivision, and sometimes 
of a Uahaly or head of a village ; but in these Hie authority of the 
Panghutu extend no further than to take dowU eviilence to be trans- 
mitted to some higher authority, to settle petty disputes, utid perforin 
the ordinary ceremonies of religion, inseparable among the Javana. 
as well as ail other Mahomedans, from the administration of justice. * 
Such, however, is the nature of the native government, that these 
arc considered rather as the law assessors, or counsel, of the 
Snlj^diatc inferior officer of the executive government, than the in- 
dcphitknt ministers of justice. In such cases as come before them, 
llicy ewmine the evidence, and point out the law and custom, to the 
executive officer, who is himself generally too ignorant and indolent 

t c 2 
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to undertake it. When the evidence is j?one through, and the 
fj£ law ascertained, the whole is wous^ht before him ; at whostj^is- 
cretion it remains to pass judgment. It is, however, admittedMhat 
in matters of little moment, vherc his passions and interests awb not 
concerned, the 4ccision is loft to the law^fficers; but in allMiattevs 
of importance, he will not fuil to exercise his of |Hnterfer- 

ence. ’ This is truly an abominable pictuo) of 

The Amusements of the Javanese mv u rude drama, where 
the aclors arc generally mailked ^ni^Sct-shows, ilanciii" icirl^ 
as In Ollier countries of tlie Kast ‘tilts and tournaments', in 
wh!cli it does not appear that iniiclr-dcxtcrily is d!>playcxl; — 
the chase, rather awkwardly pursued ; — tlu; combat rA' the tiger 
and tlic buffiilo, — and of tli?* former W'ith criminals, for Uk" 
entertainment of the court ! ^ 

‘ In an exhibition of this kind which took place abjiiit ten ycarst 
ago, two criminals wore exposed for having wset fire to a dfrelJing. 
Tliey were provided each with a/.m, which was long, hut broken off, 
or blunted, at tlio top ; and the tiger was let in iijion them separate- 
ly, in u large cage constructed for the purpose. The first was soon 
tiestroyed ; but tlie second, after a combat of nearly two hours, suc- 
ceeded in killing the tiger, by repeated cuts about the Iiead and un- 
der the cars and eyes. On this a smaller tiger, or rather leopard, 
was let in upon him ; and the criminal being equally Micce.-sfulin this 
combat, was released. This success, as in the judicial ordeals of tlie 
dark ages, was taken for a manifesiation by Heaven of his innoceiiCj^ 
and not only secured his pardon, but piocurcd for him the rank a 
Mantri, as a recompense for the danger to which he was exposed in 
its vindication. ' 

. This termination of the combat, however, we are oltiigcd to 
remark, displaj^s the refined ferocity of the n:itive tliaraciter, in 
a more favourable light than truth will allow; for the fate of 
the prisoner is usually inevitable, whatever be lii.-* th xlerity or 
courage. The Javanese are incurable gamblers, ^i liey deliglit 
in cock and quail lighting, and even stake money upon a battle 
between tiVO crickets of grasshoppers, the lltlle warriors being 
stimulated to the fight bv the titillalion of a bladt? of grass ! 
Tliey are parlicuhnly adJictei! to g.iiiies of eham e, from the 
highest to liic lowest, Ti;ey form a p inaj al occvpition of ike 
cmirt : and tlie n leanest lab vUircrs are to be scon in groups along 
the highways, women as well as men, staking their hard-earned 
wages, — and their arms and clothes, when the former arc 
pended. " * 

Of the interesting subjects of Language, and Literature i"'vvc 
can afibrd but a brief sketch. In Java and Madura, tluffe are 
three distinct languages; — tifc Ja\aiicse, the language of the 
populous, fertile, and more civilizcil porti(>ii of Java ; — the Sun- 
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•n^tlie language of the mountaineers of the west end, cnibrac- 
ini^bout a third of the whole .*|rca of the Island, but coinpre- 
heiiMng not more than a tenth of tlie pcpnlation; — and the 
langnLge of the Island of Madura. The : a o last are very rude 
and uXultivated languages, and bear to the Javanese, in many 
Ws»pf>clil the sm ne r elation that the Celtic languages of Bri» 

languages of Java (and the same 
observation nuiy iiideo'l be ext(*iulod to many others of the 
Arehmelago, at least uied^hnt h#ve received any portion of 
Jemuvlaion) seem to he%/nipo>ed of four distinct parts. The 
fcirst of these, and the of the Hngnage, is the aboriginal 

Mialect of the Savage from wliich the nation sprung; the 

second, the great Insular language of Asia; the third the San- 
scrit; and tile fourth the Arabia.— Coi;inu*rcial i’.itercourse has 


introdiiccd. in niiiiuto portions, Persiam jU.hinese, Tclinga, Por- 
UJgncse, Dulcli, and English, ---which arc yet harilly naturaliz- 
ed. Tlie aboriginal savage dialect will be fuind distinct in 
every language. Eor the great and singular discovery of a 
general insular language, we are indebted to that indefatigable 
and fible scholar Mr Marsden. Tliis language extends Irom 
Madagascar, inclusive, to the South Sea Islands, the Philip- 
pines, and (Tiiinea or Papna.-^Of the people, by whom it was 
invented, not a record reinnins; every thing concerning them 
lost ill the wreck of time. — The Sanscrit language, intro- 
into the Archipelago, through the jncdiuiii of Religion 
and ,Leariung 5 and jirotected against oral corruptions by an al- 
phabet formed on almost perfect principles, exists in great purity 
and alwnulance in the Javanese, the most cultivatcil of the In- 
.mlarj^mgues. It becomes rare in proportion as the tribes be- 
come more barbarous ; and the progres:siv(» decrease is traced 
tlnongli the Pali, the Madurese, Sundn, Miilay, Battak, Lan- 
})iing, Biigis and Macassar, until it disappears altogc'thcr in the 
dialects of tlie savages or cannibals. — From tliis one inct we may 
easily estimate the great innucncc of the instiliilions of the Hin- 
<lus, in civilizing the tribes of the oriental islands ! 

Tlie Arabic language has followed, as usual, the Arabic re- 
ligion; its influence has been mostly exerted on the maritime 
dialects, but is considerable in nom?. The Arabs, })»articularly 
ill their decline, liad not naval skill to make such dis!:m! con- 
ests. — This, and llicir frequent harsh consonants, so Ibrcign 
ipirte soft and vocal genius of the East Insular tongues, have 
ributed to exclude it. The Javanese language, in its strue- 
turejls remarkable for simplicity. It is copious to exuberance, 
and abounds in synonymous terms. It is, as already noticed, 
«lividcd into a polite, and ordinary dialect j to which is to bo 
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added, an obsolete dialect, the language of the priesthood gT u 
former religion, and now superseded by the Arabic — pevtfips, 
too, the language of literature, and the only written language, 
till banished by the apostles of Malioniedanisni, when nrfessity 
suggested the adoption of the vernacular tongue ; — as, ^th oiir- ^ 
selves, the Reformation contributed to the disuse of thc^orrupt;ir^ 
rd Latin, which was used in religion jiCT— 

The literature of Java, wdth exception Jtoo inconsiderable to dcr 
serve notice, is all poetieal,i>or rslbqr Inetrical. This is^an, 
contcstiiblc proof of barbarism. write for amusement, | 

before they write for utility or instruction. It is only when tluW 
have something of intrinsic Importance to tell, that they huv^»'*» 
recourse to sober prose. Thk Javanese autliors still deal only 
in dreams, prodigies, supernatural agency, and mysteries; and 
their most recent as w’cll as mosit ancient works arc equally in 
verse. 

Javanese literature* may be classed under the four following 
subdivisions.-— Songs, or odes, in the vernacular language. — 
Romances in the Kawi, or obsolete dialect, founded on Hindu 
legends adapted to Javanese localities ; — Romances in the ver- 
nacular tongue, founded on ancient Javanese story; — and, last- 
ly, Metrical Histories of the last three hundred years of Java- 
nese history ; — with a strange mixture of accurate detail, imbe- 
cile credulity, and monstrous absurdity, but still aflbrdiug a 
faithful picture of the huina-ii mind, in this stage of societ}\r^ 

As usual in such cases, the Songs, the simple oifusions of na- 
ture, are much better than the more elaborate efforts of bad 
taste, affectation, and puerility. — The Romances in thh. Kawi, 
or obsolete language, afford now and then a bold metaptjor or 
simile, probably borrowed Irom the original Hindu stock, w hich 
deserves the name of Poetry ; but the tw’o remaining depart- 
ments have nothing to redeem them from the charges of utter 
inanity, or trifling puerility. The follo^ving is a specimen from 
an epitome of the Maha-barat in the ancient Javanese. The 
appearance of the Pandii forces going to battle is described. 

‘ Their march commenced with the morning, and with warlike 
shouts they quitted \Virata. All attired iu red, like the sun begin- 
ning his fliglit from the ocean, they made their appearance. Like the 
sun when about to disperse light on the wprld, or when appearing 
over the sumii its of tlie hills, when the woods, the clouds, the moun-^ 
fains, and ;ill nature ]un takes of the red hue of his morning bca;]i6> 
—thus iippearcd the army of tlie I’aiidus. ’ ^ 

\V( come next to the most Import.int and perfect ot;Iieii. 
arts, th.ar of Agriculture. ^ 

‘ Th^ island of Java, * sa 3 's our author, ‘ is a great agricultural 
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its soil is the grand source of its wealtli. In its cultivation, 

■ ief indi^try ; and upon its produce they 
stence, but the few articles of foreign 
icb tliey purchase. The Javans arc a 
exhibit that simple structure of society 
\ progi-fess. To the uop, the mechanic 
es, the soldier for his pay, the magis* 
for hia stipend, and the government 
f a prince or village is measured by 
ilA#lities for rice irrigation, and 

. 

The. soil of Java, tltough in manv parts much neglected, is re - 
narkable for the abundance and variety of its productions. With 
very little care or exertion on the paw of the cultivator, it yields all 
that tiie wants of the island deman<^ and is capable of supplying re* 
sources far above any thing that the indolence or ignorance of tho 
people, either oppressed under the despotism of their own sove- 
reigns, or harassed by the rapacity of strangers, have yet permitted 
them to enjoy. Lying under a tro|)ical sun, it produces, os before 
observed, all the fruits of a tropical climate ; while, in many districts, 
its mountains and eminences make up for I he difference of latitude, 
and give it, thougli only a few degrees from the Equator, all the ad- 
vantages of temperate regions. The bnm/m, the coco-nut tree, the 
sugar-cane, cotton shrub, and the coffoe plant, here flourish in the 
greatest luxuriance, and yield products of tlie best quality, liice, 
the great staple of sub.sistcnco, covers the slopes of the moimtarn.<) 
and ♦Jie low fields, and gives a return of thirty, forty, or fifty fold ; 
while maiise, or even wheat and rye, and the other plants of Europe, 
may be cultivated to advantage on Iiigh and inland situations, i^uch 
i.s tile fertility of the soil, that, in some places, after yielding two, 
mid sonjfjtimcs three crops in the year, it is not necessary even to 
change the culture. Water, which is so much wanted, and which is, 
seldom found in requisite abundance in tropical regions, here flows 

in the greatest plenty Nothing can be conceived more beautiful to, 

the eye, or more gratifying to the imagination, than the prospect of 
tlie ricli variety of hill and dale, of rich plantations and fruit-trees or 
forests, of natural streams and artificial currents, which presents itself 
to the eye in several of tlic eastern and midjie provinces, at some 
distance from the coast. — The whole country, as seen from moun- 
tains of considerable elevation, appears a rich, diversified, and well- 
watered garden, animated with villages, interspersed with the most 
'nxuriant fields, and covered with the freshest verdure. ’ — This indeed 
j^^bright account of a land highly gifted. — ‘ The farming stock of 
cultivator is as limited as his wants are few, and his cottage in- 
arCT^mal. It usually consists of a pair of buffaloes, or oxen, and a 
few rmli implements of husbandry. ^ — * The cattle are strong and 
excellent, and, from the abundance of vegetation, always in high 
c«?nditior)j — very different from the herds of Ilindustan, condemned to 
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starvation during that large portion of the year when vegetabW^e 
is half destroyed . The iniplcTncr^ of husbandry are a plough, liwow, 
hoe, pruning-knife, and a reaping-knife ; the whole of whieh,/-aken 
together, do not cost more than from seven to ten ghillinj^ No 
dressing is applied to the land. For the principal husban^, th;it 
of wet rice, water supplies its place, not oiil^ fertilizing tlj^ground^ 
but even supplying the plant peri.aps with 

rishment. The practice of taking a rotjylSii'^m crops, iWi *ijourse 
not systematically pursued, but/ it is uuaSrstood. A green crop ge- 
nerally follows a whitet crof/; J;e have pulses, 

roots, and perennial cottons foilowing M? rice crop. But this last 
is the grand object of att^ntiorp ’ — ‘ The rice is of two kinds ; the 
whirli glows submerged in watpr, and that which grows in dry lands^ 
like oiir European grain.?. Tlio^ former is the most extensively cul- 
tivated, the most productive, andi,the most valuable.’ 

The Javanese arc skilful in the ciillure of tlie first, and com- 
paratively ignorant of tlie inanagejiieut of all dry croj).^ in whicli 
there is no substitute for dressing the land, so happily supplied 
in tlie other by the abundance and skilful distribution of w'ater. 

Next to rice, tlic inoNt important article oi‘ husbandry is maize* 
or India!! corn, the cultuic of which is rajmlly inercasiiig* of 
late ycara ; as the jk)J)u 1 it ion increases anti presses upon the de- 
mand for rice, by bringiuo' ijito culturt' most of the gootl lands 
Cfdculated for yielding the latter o?) the present system of lius- 
bandry. I'ariiiMCeoiis roots, and puisj.s in almost c‘iidle>s varie- 
ty, come next in iinpurlaiice; to wlileh, if wx' add the oil-giving 
plants, the uscfi!! aiu.i abundari paliiis, the sugar camf, the cot- 
ton and ti>bacco plants, t.he ioi.'eo and pepper })lants, with ma- 
ny inferior ^»rces, a profiisioi' of fruit-trees aiul iiscTiiV^ woods, 
Ave shall find that !',o i o!!ntry in the world ctjn compai^^ with 
tbi.s fine island in the variety and richness of itsTiusbandry. 

The stale of riie Aj ti anmiig tlie Javanese will not occupy us 
long; and to the they are ab.solutely strangers. They- 

are igi.orant of tb.v most common rules of Arithmetic. The 
Bramins introduced among them some knowledge of Hindu as- 
tronomy; vestiges of wi.ivli, as well as of the Indian calendar, 
may still be traced. It would be out of place to give any de- 
tailed accoiiiit of those dom<\slic arts wdiicli bestow upon them 
that jiortion of comfort which distinguishes them from savages. 
They are che;i})ly, and, on the whole, conilbrtiibly hnlgcd, with 
a view to the climate tliey inhabit, cxrtandy a happy and teig^ 
porate one for thosi’ who were born to dwell in it. 
supplies them in pr(»fusion with tlic materials of hoiisc-bii}^ t- 
ing; the tea.k, or the bamboo, and tlic palm, arc coir^ant- 
ly at hand ; and a Inindred plants yield the materials of use- 
ful cordage. T'he Javanese do not want skill to apply them. 
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I lodge iliomsolvcs very tolerably witli a few liours' la-* 
bouA 'riiey aie de<’ei!tly clolh^l with a coaric but durable 
fabrictof cotton cloth ; a manufacture which, in their igno- 
rance^f machinery, and of the division of labour, is compa« 
rativol\iigh priced. Like all semi-barbarians, they are skilful 
imitator^ and mimic^with siiqinsing accuracy, the finest work» 

not unsuccessful even in the fabrica- 
tion of iron and wood, ^^hey w’aiit, in short, but a little instruo- 
tion, an d a little more 
arts. 

t \W conic now to the important lubjcct of Populafio?}. Tlie 
population of Java, as estimated 1 w a census made in 18 IJ, is 
l,(ilj,2T0. Considerable omissiols, bouever, arc supposed to 
have been made; and theie can ^e little doubt that the actual 
po||^ulat ion is inoilerately estimated at fixe millions; a niinibcr 
greatci lh«ui the whole jHpulatioii ol thcNcxv World oil its dis- 
covery, and tiie existence of wdiich, in this island, was, within 
these ten jears, almost as little suspected in Europe a-» that of 
America helbie the voyage of Columbus. The lowest estimate 
gives to J na :i })opulation of about 100 to a square niih', which 
IS but lialf ll»o density of that of our old jirovincos in Bengal, 
according to the Jit si lnini\ Oriental aulboritv, Mr Colcbrookc. 
In some of the more fertile and pojndous (listricts, we find it 
stated as high ai 2b0 ; while in one, and that a considerable dis- 
trict, it is stated a^ I(»w as 7. Jmvi is the only country of A‘*ia 
that Ave kiKivv of, tlie population of which is rapidly increasing; 
and w^e may see, from the btalemcnt now given, that tlierc is 
abundant room for it. The frame of society, in this respect, 
more leseniblcs aii American colony than any nation of Fairope 
or Am. The ishuid ought to contain ten miilions of inhabi- 
tants, if peojilcd in the ratio oi* Bengal, and millions, if 

peopled to tlie c\lent of (Ireat Biiiaiii. The rapid increase of 
population is f onfined to the cistern district'*, distinguished a- 
boA'c the Avestcni by their leitility, and which had been wasted 
and depopulated about sixty years ago, but which have since 
Been in a state of uninterrupted peace. Fiom some highly in- 
teresting doeunients in our possession, w'o consider the dou- 
bling period in these to be little more than 36 years. In some 
situations, of' peculiar ad\antagefor fertility of soil, salubrity of 
clmiatc, and abundance of new land, the doubling period is as- 
cehaiiicd to be under 20 years. An intcrej’tin.g document given 
Ikour author shows that, in the comparatively stcril inoun- 
tain!|of the west, the doubling period, on the contrary, is as 
long'as 375 years. Even in the towns of the eastern clistricts, 
iho doubling pcii<xl is not longer than 45 years. The capital 
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of the Sultan, which, when it was founded in 1755, did not ( 
tain five thousiuid inhabiUiiitS]^ now contains more than eighty 
thousand ; and that of the 8aTmnan, founded nearly abo/t the 
same time, of )vhiph the |x>pulation was also considerable, ^^ougli 
greater. Is now o;ie liundred and five thousand. The flowing 
extract illustrates tlie causes of this rapid uicrease. 

* The peasantry of Java easily procuriDgjd7^lpMH«u^^ 
dom aim at the improvement of their condijcKih. Rice is theprlhcipal 
food of all classes of the peopl^and the ^reat staple of their agricul- 
ture. . Of this necessary artidl^ fif^isrtft^ulated that a labouKr^"' 
in ordinary circumstiuices, eardfrom fodrto five katis * a day; antfl 
a kati being equivalent to one [)ound and a quarter avoirdupois, K; 
reckonce} a sufficient allowance [for the support of an adult in these' 
regions. The labour of the women in Java, is estimated almost as 
highly as that of the men ; and tR'as a married couple can maintain 
eight or ten persons ; and as a family seldom exceeds half that nufu- 
ber, they have commonly half their earnings applicable for the pur- 
chase of little comforts, — for implements of agricujture, — for cloth- 
ing and lodging. The two last" articles cannot be expensive in a 
country where the children generally go naked ; and where the sim- 
plest structure possible, is sufficient to afford the requisite protection 
against the elements. ’ 

In the present relation of land and subsistence, to population, 
the condition of landed tenures tends prodigiously to the en- 
couragement of marriage, and the rapid increase ot the inhabit- 
ants. The whole occupied land of the island is meted out to 
the people in petty farms of an acre or two to each family, so 
tliat there is Imrdly such a thing as a mere day-labourer. Eacli 
peasant labours his petty tencMcnt with his o ii hand; and it is 
only licrc and there in the most populous districts, that thi^stntc 
of society is broken in upon by the pressure of the population, 
on the hinds which admit of culture on the present system of 
liusbandry. A fitmine has not been known for sixty years; and 
in the present ratio of the population to the land that supports 
them, it is almost impossible, without supposing the calamity of 
ji civil war, or some great convulsion of nature; for the soilj 
yields its productions, in many instances, independent of season.* 
A second dr a thin! crop might be forced, and often is forced, 
on the failure of a first or second; so that a partial scarcity is 
the worst calamity that need be apprehended in the ordinaiy 
course of things. A country so situated, necessarily presents tet 
us the rare and pleasing spectacle of a society witliout paup^/ 
ism ; — lor a few victims of the Mahomedan law of mutilation, 5^1 
those of a loathsome disorder^ who are denied the suppojS^bf 
jlieir relations, can scarcely be considered as exceptions. 

* A Cliinosc we’ght. 





Raffles'^ History of Java. 

er\ brief sketch of the civil history of the Javanese is all 
^hat ^ have time to give, and pciimps all that the public^ iin- 
^der circumstances, expect. The too ample details into 
which nr Stamfbrtl Raffles has entered on this subject, are in- 
^deed, hiror opinion, anions the greatest blemishes of his work. 

^ When Europeans ned Mahom^ans first became acquainted 
with the close of the sixteenth century, 

0|jj^e best part of tlie islariSWas sulncct to the Hindu sovereigns 
^ Maj apahit, in the eastfm^i^^l^^tbe island. The people 
Hindus, of the ha, as is assorted by tra- 

jon, and more satisfactorily cd by the numerous, and 
ced splendid relics of that worsllp which still exist in the 
ruins of architecture and sculpture. / They had Brarains among 
them who adopted the arts of ^dia, and kept up an inter- 
course with the eastern coast of the Peninsula, the country from 
which they first received their religion. Like other Hindus, 
they possessed no annals ; but the curious antiquary, if not the 
historimi, is enabled Jo trace their connexion with continental 
India, about three hundred years further back than our first 
acquaintance with them. In the Christian year 14-78, the dy- 
nasty of Alajapahit was overthrown by emigrants from Arabia 
and the neighbouring isles, already converted, chiefly through 
the aid of the proselytes they had made among the natives ; and 
Islariiism was established on the ruins of the ancient religion,—- 
the monarchy was dismembered, and tlie great lords, or nobles, 
m cliargc of the provinces, became petty independent sovereigns 
in their respective districts. This state of things continued un* 
til the close of the sixteentli century,— though some chiefs made 
on others, during this interval, successful usurpations or con- 
quests/ In this manner were formed the small kingdoms of 
Oherlbon, of Jacatra, and of Bantam, names known in JSuropc; 
because with these Javanese jStates, which wxre maritime, took 
place the first intercourse of our earliest commercial adventurers 
to the East. Towards the close of the 1 6th century, the Lords 
of Mataram, a central province of tlm island, commenced a suc- 
cessful course of conquest ; and in about half a century reduced 
tlie wliole island, excepting perhaps Bantam, to a real or nomi- 
nal subjection to tjieir authority. About this period, the Dutch 
arrived on the island. They acquired in time a supremacy over 
antaiii. They made a conquest of Jacatra, in spite of the 
Va ot Matarnm; and towards the close of the seventeenth cen- 
tdkjWhe supremacy over the kingdom of Cheribon was yielded 
to tnllg by the Sovereign of Mataram. From that period, un- 
til the vomniencement of the eighteenth century, they succeeded 
by degiccs in Avresting from the Javanese, by intrigue or con*^ 
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quest, the whole north coast of llio island, with the entire ea4:\?rn 
extremity, t() (he Province Malang, downw’ards. T^^ardsf 
the middle of the 18th century, the weakness of the nativ(»n)ower, 
and botii the weakness and notorious inability of the ]ii(^canti]e 
government of’ the Dutch, brought on a destructive y^rfare of^ 
itiahy ycaiV coritinuaiuo, which ended ij>the schism/jf the na- 
tive sovereignty, which has established/^ Iwi stands, 
the political condiiitm of the island, pn ISli the firm councils, 
aided by the personal pf the kite lamented Earl of 

Miftto, placed Java undcfydie pro'i^ Lion of the BritislTiiSCidj \ 
after no contemptible striigi le. In 1816 it was restored to pci 
Dutch. I'his is probably is much of the history of Java, ife,, 
can interest the j)opular or general reader. 

The subject of Ihremte in^xt occupies our attention. 'J''hc 
whole revenue of Java a})pears.to be a million sterling aiid iip- 
ivards; a j)rodigious sum, if we consider the uncivilized and un- 
improved state of the hulk of the population. But it will ap- 
pear still greater, if w(* take into view the small expense at which, 
from its })eculiar situation, the island might have be^en maintained 
as a British j)os.session : — No frontier to guard against an enemy ; 
— on the soiithoni coast, an inaccessible iron-bound shore;— on 
the north, a triumpliant navy;— and te/V///;?, trnn(|uillity and 
content, — a garrison of 3000 men was llien more lluin adecjuatc*. 
TIic principal brancli of this revenue is a land rent, as in other 
cciinlries of iho East; but in Java, the condition of society was 
not sulficiently improved to suggest the advantage of conimut- 
iiig pa vmciJl.s in kind, and other irregular contributions, into an 
nnifmin money rent, until Jic vigorous period of the British ad- 
ministration, wl?en this change was ha})pily cllecled. The so- 
ATreigifs right to the pj’opcrty of the soil, is fully establisiicd in 
Java.' The whole islami is like a great Russian or I^dish estate, 
of which the .sovereign is the lord or proj)rietor, — the people 
the serfs, — and the nobles or oflicers of government the over- 
seers and collector'^. The island is parcelled out into petty 
farms of an acre or two, to the j)cnnylefis peasant; and the 
rents fall into the improvident hands of the government, in- 
stead of lln)se of a proprietor, — not a farthing of it going to the 
improvement of tlic land. One half of tlic estimated produce of 
the best lands, and one (liird of that of the worst, is exacted by 
the sovereign as his share. We may be (piite sure that epur^ ' 
tries onlv of the most singular fertility, could withstand so exor" 
bitant, and in Europe so unheard of a demand ; and we mav 
jilso certain, that whenever such a plan is systeinaticallyqfjr'rsc- 
verod in, the coimtry is doomed to inevitable and irretrievable 
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po^OiSy- Wc regret to say, that, following the pernicious ox- 
^amplaof the revenue fivstcin-nio^ers ol* AIa<lias, the British 
kgovenmont of Java adopted this principle of t.ixation iu dt^i 
utmost® rigour ; ami in ‘ the revcniio instructions’ issued by 
them to%beir officers, wc accordingly discover, that the most 
ordinary \ate of their Jemaiuls is one half the estiuuitod ert^p, at 
a valiiewiiiidit II and tirat a fourth is the lo\vei»t 

ilomand. 

► ^!J|hi^l(‘stnJctivo sys ^abandoned: and a private 

*wnt ot [property in tlie S' ^introduced, d'herc is no 

A .intry in which it is easier, it im ed it bo easy anyvvbove, io 
^^rrendcr power illegally dniincd a 1 established. In the ll^t 
taxes, there are several that deservjPto be noticed, for tlieir sin- 
gularity. The revenue on salt is^insiirnble, because it is a mo- 
nopoly. The salt is retailed from the public warehouses^ at about 
ten times its actual value. Other taxes tliere are upon llie ne- 
cessaries of life, ill the pernicious Ibvrn of licenses, as ou but- 
chers’ meat, vxc. &c. There still exist excise duties on articles 
that should not be cxciscabK', — in sliort, upon almost all arti- 
cles, ill the form ol* market duties and transit duties, i^vC. But 
the vilest source of revenue of all, is the eomniemal and 
agricultural uionopoly of coflco. Tiic pliilaiuliropy, and pub- 
lic spirit of our autlior, when he administered the a.fiiiirs td’ 
Jav.a, effected wonders in the reformation of these abuses 5 and 
his liberal views would have been completed, liad the colony 
remained a few years longer in our possession. The most sin- 
gular article of revemie is Ihe hhds^ ucsls. We find a regu- 
lar revenue, of above tlircc hundred thousand rupee'., car- 
ried ye.arly to account for a few swallows’ neslp, colicctod at 
little or Hi) expense. It is, in short, like levjing a tax to this 
amount on the Chinese, the consumers of this very riciiculous 
luxurv. The last subject of revenue which we shall notice, is 
opium. Seventy thousand pounds weight of this drug are an- 
nually smoked in Java, as innocently, perhaps, and W'c think 
more so, than spirituous liquors are consumed in this country. 
A chest of opium (183 lib.), which is manufactured for 400 ru- 
pees, is sold in Bengal for 2000, for the benefit of the local go- 
vernment; and, being made again the MiLjoct of iaxation, is ul- 
timately retailed to tlie .lavanesu at four times the last sum. 

^ The hnst subject we liuvc to treat is Coloniz.iliou, on wliicli 
we shall be very brief. Making due allowance for the Ici tility 
ll^^va, and its capacity to support a nunieroiis })opulation, we 
tl^Jot consider that it is at prest*nt peopled tv more than onc- 
fouiw of what it appears capable of niaintainiug, or twenty 
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millions of {People. There is abundant room, therefore, f%i 
migrants from other ccnintrie^ ; and, from whatever climajl^ the^ 
be, they may find a genial residence. By the account of Sir 
Stamford Ruffles^ not more than one^seveiith part of me area 
of the Island is occupied. Whatever objections to Odbnization^ 
may exist in the case of continental Indj^j' and, eVen/there, we 
believe them to originate in no better^^liSKro tv..i»4i:^id|’ead of 
encroachment upon |)atroiiage, and th^oor envy which power al- 
ways feck towards freedom ^d^fair competition^ Java app^Vs to<' 
us not to afford tlic slmdo^AF* one; native popiilationl^ci^ 

abhorrence of European, o| other foreign manners ; no glooi»*y 
unsociablencss of disposition ; but the very reA'^crsc. The diver ^ 
sity of religion^ manners, anft laws, appeals at first view an obsta* 
cle, but is really none. It iy^difying to trace the effects of that 
very diversity, in the Utiivcrsm forbearance and liberality which 
it induces* We discover, in the Asiatic group of isle's, * the only 
great theatre where the varied population of Asia and Europe, 
even of Africa and America, meet none of the bigotry and in- 
tolerance which belong to most of them in their own country. 
A striking example may be quoted of its effects. There is a 
temple in the town of Batavia, the joint property of the*Chincs<^ 
tad Mahomedans, where the w'orship of the god<of Mahomet, 
and the deity of the Bonzes, is alternately performed. Nay, 
the Christians are tolerant to each other; and divine w'orship is 
performed in more than one of the churches of Java to both 
Catholics and Protestants. Were an entire freedom of coloni- 
zation permitted, a riglit of private property in tlie soil esta- 
blished, justice respectably ndmiuisterctV un entire freedom of 
commerce being of course supposed, — ^we do not hesitate to pro- 
nounce that Java, from its fertile soil and fortunate sitimtion, 
would, in a very moderate period of time, become the first co- 
lony in the world. Until those principles be acted 'upon, we 
despair of seeing Java, or any otlier Indian settlement, any thing 
than a burden to the mother country, and an object of patron^ 
age to the party in power. We have no opportunity of esti- 
mating, from experience, the advantages which an industrious 
race of colonists would produce, except in llie instance of the 
Chinese ; and here it is quite undeniable* The labour, skill, 
and enterprize of S4<,0()() of that indefatigable people, produce 
incalculable advantages to Java, which Ui-e to be traced in evep'-"' 
department of industry. We may, from this instructive facy^ 
form some estimate of what the superior genius and intellig^ige 
of European colonists could effect. 

But wc must now hasten to a conclusion; and shall only add 
4 
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aTfeyr remarks on the general character of the work itselt— 
^"he^ook is hastily written, anc^not very well arranged. It is 
a greAt deal too bulky, and too expensive, to be popular; and- 
has, consecmeutly, not been nearly so much read as its intrinsic 
merits d^title it to be. The style is fluent, but diffuse, and fre- 
quently^tareless. should guess that Sir Stamford Raffles 
cornpost^wHth**<B8^^ and blots too little. The sixth 

and Wventh cha^t^^ir^hich describe the character, habits, 
la fiapg s, cu8toms,^^cl annispimjlijs of the people, are the best 
^ u^whole work, jEUid^cteed (^%llent. The ninth, tenth, 
wd eleventh, which give an accotnt of the Religion and His- 
Koxyy are by far the worsts In (letermining the Chronology, 
great errors have b^cn committeH. There is a propensity to 
magnify the importance of the^arly story of the Javanese; 
and, in calculating Und aclapting the Native, to Christian time, 
the principle has been wliolly mistaken, and an error of seve- 
ral years throughout the whole is the coi^sequence. The map 
is the best ever compiled ; and the plates equally c(»rrcct and 
beautiful, such as might be expected from the long established 
reputation of Mr Daniel. 
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3. Reports of the Practice in the Clinical Wards of the Royal In* 
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)^A Sucemet Account of the Contagious Fever of (his Country, 

^%(€mplified in the Epidemic now prevailing in Londwi ; with 
(he appropriate Method of Treatment as practised in the Home 
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of Ihcovcrij : To u^/iich are. aflikd^ Ohsei'valiom on the Ncihirc 
ovd l^ropcrtks of Contaoiofi^ tending to correct the Popular . 
Notiom on this Subject^ and puinitng out the Means (f Prevent 
tioiu liy Thomas IUteman, M. J), F. L, S.jScc. Physician 
to the Public I)is])ensan% and Consulting Pnvsiciail to ihc 
Fcvor Institution in Londoj). 8vo. p|j<»177. Loudon, 1818. 
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o. Medical Report of the House of R^Vi'rp and Fever tlospifal 
in Cork-Slreet^ M. D. 

Follow of the Kin;>’.s and QnoeV:^! Collc(>o of Physicium^ 
Professor of Chemistry in^lVinity Collo/^e, Onhlln ; and Sjjp 
iiior Physician to the Hospital. 8vo. pp. 80. Dublin, !B18. 
Graishorry & Campbell. *, 

6. Qlnervntions on Contngior^^ By Whitlky Stokes M. P. 
Honorary Fellow of the ('ollege of Physicians; Lecturer.on 
Nalurai History to the University of .Dublin ; late Seuiot 
Fellow oi’ trinity Collcpfc; and late Professor of the Prac- 
tice of Medicine. 8vo. Dublin, 1818. 


7. Statements relative to the presmt Prevalence of Epidemic 
ver among the Poorer Classes of Glasgow. With someSuggeS'^ 
iionsfor affording more adeqjmte Assistance to the Sick^ and for 
Cheeking the further Progress (f the Contagion : in a Letter 
addressed, to the Honourahlr the Lord Provost of Glasgow. 
By llicuATti) Millar M. D. Lecturer on Materia Medica 
in tlie Univaslty, one of the Physicians to the Infirmary, 
and to the Glasgow Lock Hospital. 8vo. Constable k Co. 
1818. 


8. Practir d Ghrervations o?i Continued /v rvv, especialh/ that Form 
at pnsrvt e.visiivg as an Epidemk; with some Jimiarks on the 
most rifeient FI. m for its Suppression. IL' RouEiir (lUA/tA-Ai 
M. D. Ik ciT! Its Professor of Botany in the University of Glas- 
gow ; President of ilic Faculty of Physicians and Surgeons; 
and one of the Phjsiclans to the Royal Inlirmary, Glasgow. 
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Tt may be qucstioiicd whether, in the present state of society, 
the epiileinieal visitations of a confngious disease are not 
productive of more misery than war itscll— Ibrtlle, as itiimjues- 
tioinildy is, in eveiy species of cahunity. The actual victims oji-' 
war are not only liumerically fewer, but, for the most part, 
long exclusively to a class openly and almost voluntarily d-eVot- 
ed to Wav liorrors : — wliile' epidemical sickness is an evil that 
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tK .ieatens iiidiscriminateljr evepr class of the commonity; and 
is cniefly 'afflicting, from its invading dial cherished sanctuaiy 
' of domestic life, in which the happiness of every individual must 
► mainly centre. The universality of the infliction ; the anguish 
of the immediate sufferers; the distress of relatives, and often 


the subsequent poverty and desolation of families ; conspire to 
fill up the mi^asj^^^sfortune, and give to the destructive o- 
perations of an^|SiIRlNk^ a character of the deepest gloom,— 
L which is not, like the'^iatil scenes of a battle field, cheered by 
^ttpe^ipark of valour redeemed by one consof- 

jRir ^Witiment of duly 


L which is not, like the'^iatii scenes of a battle field, cheered by 
^ttp^s^ipark of valour redeemed by one consof- 

Bg ^Witiment of duly 

wThc unhapi^y prevalence (rf Conuigions Fever for the last two 
•^years, not mcR^y amongst the poor and destitute, but amongst 
those whom opulence has placed'tar above what are generally 
held to be the causes of infection, forms an evil which, if not 


altogether novel in its nature, is at least ^so in its extent. Its 
causes, dierefore, and the means of arresting its present ravages, 
and of preventing them in future, — arc topics that should not, 
in circumstances Tike the present, be left to the discussion of 
Physicians, but should bo taken up by the Politician and the 
Philanthropist : and accordingly, it is gratifying to find, that the 
matter has been deemed of buincieiit importance to deserve Par- 
liamentary investigation. In our humbler province, wc should 
wish to CIO iiunicthing in the same good cause ; and have, for 
this purpose, selected the able tracts whose titles arc prefixed to 
this article. Our object, however, is not to analyze the mere 
medical information they contain, (tliough that, we readily ad- 
mit, ib very respectable), but to convey to our readers some 
more practical and popular considerations on Fever in general, 
and particularly on the present Epidemic. 

From history we learn, that, in no era of the world, has so- 
ciety been cxcnipted from Epidemic Fever ; but it has always 
eoinmitted its chief ravages at those distressing junctures when 
war and scarcity liad been extending the dominion of evil be- 
yond its ordinary limits. For example, after every irruption of 
the Goths into the Roman provinces, Epidemic sickness was 
sure to follow, and to thin the renuiins of population which the 
sword had spared. Indeed, on most occasions of general or 
local calamity, w^hctlier in ancient or modem times, contagion 
has made known its destructive presence; and in this way has 
^e poison been perpetuate from age to age, and from year to 
From the remotest periods, down to the present day, 
been reproduced an infinite number of timdb, and in an 
immke variety of constitutions, without any perceptible altera- 
tion in its character or law8« Sometimes it has- extended onl^ 
VOL. XXXI. NO. 62. D d 
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to a few; at other times it has spread amongst multitudes : rit, 
with whatever scope of operation it has* api>eared, — ^whc&er 
Epidemical and ravamng a^king^oniy or confined to a hamlet 
or a hut, — ^ithas never oecome whott; extinct^ but has lurked as 
a fatal spark amcmg the neglected embers of socieQr, ready to 
burst forth into a maze at every favourable opportumty* 

In the present Epidemic^ the same efi^ts have resulted from 
Peace, that were wont, in ortier times, t^^oenffPlrom Wart for it 



is well known, that it was nrg till aftcMhe return of peace, when 
a suspension of trade, aiidnc^niaiy cinbarrassnients from 
of unexampled length an(f expcnditivc, began to press upon thfe 
population, by privations of unusual severity, ibat sickness bt^ 
came generally prevalentr None of our reiidcrs recpiire to 1^ 
reminded of the unprecedented stagnation of every branch of 
commerce and manafacture Wuch marked the gloomy years of 
1816 and 18 1 7 ; and the consequent scarcity of ml kinds of em** 
ployment. The labouring poor who, in oi^dinary years, had 
maintained themselves and families in tolerable con^rt, were 


thrown out of work by thousands, and abandoned not only to 
want, but to that heart-breaking depression of sjnrits, which 
vi^e firmly lielieve to be more deleterious to tike liealtb and 
functions of the human frame, than indetueiit seasons, or any 
ordinary morbid causes, of a descriptiott merely physical. To 
poverty and mental depression, debility from insufficient nou- 
rishment was speedily joined ; for the failure of the crop in 1 8 16, 
superadded die inflictions of Providence to the pressure of po* 
liticol adversity. Had it not been for the multitude of our 
charitable establishments, and the unusual wide*onening of the 
hand of private benevolence, we verily believe tliat hundreds 
would have died of actual famine, and exhibited, in these king- 
doms, a calamitous set-off against any afflicting occurrences of 
this sort recorded in history. Even as it was, the distress was 
enormous, both in extent and degree ; and we have in our pos- 
session details of siiflbring, and of the disgusting substitutes for 
food to whicli the pcnir were driven, that would produce horror, 
as well as pity, in the minds of oiir readers, were we to state 
them*/ Wc shall therefore pass over the shocking minutias of 
this subject. 

Want of fuel, and of proper clothing, were also evils of first- 
rate magnitude; and,. with their necessary consequence — filth,- 
reiiderejl the wretchedness of the poor «&carcelysusccptible of ad- 
ditional aggravation. Con it be wondered ut, then, that febrne 
contagion (which is seldom dormant in large cities) should spre^ 
Widely in such a mass of apt matei ials, — or tliat, when fanm^ by 
the sigh of despair on the one hand,, and pf hunger on the othefr 
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it L'^hould be blown up into one of ihe most raging Epidemiol 
, that has appeared for many generations ? 

Scarcity of labour^ and me misery and the privations of every 
sort which thence result, are but the first in a train of greater e- 
vils that, in such calamitous times, i^ail the poor. Suficring, tod, 
often leads themjto ^ce and to crime. Their want of intellec- 
tual resources, lemm&khem accessible to every sort of immora- 
lity, but more especially tip a degrading intemperance ; for, in 
the temporary excitement of iiito^jlcation, they hope to assuage 
' ^bmawing canker of the mind, wlKch is little less iiitoleraolc 
an Hunger itself. Again, how frequently docs the poor man’s 
^Snviction, that • the world is not his friend, nor the world’s 
^aw, ’ goad him on to theft or robbery, — ^to the reckless destruc- 
tion of a fellow-crciiture, or of hi^eif ! And surely, if misery 
thus predisposes him to moral evn, we may cease to wonder that 
it should also render him greatly susceptible of natural disorders. 

In this hasty sketch, wc have touched upon the chief moral 
and physical causes of the Epidemic; and these are, in our view^ 
reduced within very narrow limits ; namely, an original, unex- 
tinguislied Contagion — fostered by these accidental circumstan- 
ces, viz. depression of mental energy from want of employment, 
&c. ; depression of bodily vigour from want of nourislmient ; 
and, in all probability, a peculiar constitution of the atmosphere 
not hitherto distinctly explained. We are aware that many 
able authors hold, that concomittuit circumstances alone, sucli 
as foul air, filth, putrid animal effluvia, cold, wet, fatigue, and 
bad diet, will generate contagion, even though none previously 
existed. Dr Bateman, in particular, seems still to hold this 
doctrine, and expressly maintains, that want of nourishment has 
been the great cause of tlie present Epidemic. His ivords are — 
^ Tile history of all nations affords abundant evidence of the con* 
stant concurrence of dearth and pestilence. The pestilence appears' 
to have generally assumed the character of a contagious fever, modfi- 
fied in its form, and more or less virulent and fatal, according ter the 
circumstances under which it occurred. ' p. 1. 

‘ As Epidemic Fever it un^estionabl^ generatedy in the first 
stanccy by defective nutriment ; so we cannot doubt that it continues 
to originate in many successive individuals, during the existence of 
its cause, independently of any communication wiffl each other, ’ drc. 

p. 11. 

Now, we will confess that this dbctrinc appear to us not 
mly to be erroneous, but to be the very reverse of true : For 
w^^elieve that tfeficieiit nutriment, (provided it do not go the 
If pm of impoverishing the blood, and thus depraving the sq-» 
fid^, insteaa of being favourable to the existence of Vever, is 
the very reverse ; inasmuch ns it lowers the tone of the con- 

Dd^ 
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stitiition, and lessens the liability to all diseases of increase 
excitement. Without specuIiMin^ about the relation of fever 
to inflammation, or stopping to inquire whether the increased 
action in the system which follows the application of conta- 
gion is an original part of the disease, or merely an exertion 
of the medical powers of nature, we ar^5»ufficiently borne out 
by facts when we say, that it is to thib» increased action, or 
to the exhaustion which necessarily follows it, that fever owes 
its general fatality. By co^s^uence, it is reasonable to believe,, 
that in those who have been scantily fed, the disease is le^ apt 
to occur, or if it does occur, the increased motion of the bloo^r 
vessels, is of a less durable, and vehement character, and in^r 
finitely more manageable, tlian in those who had been lolling 
In repletion and indolence u]kto the monient of attack ; and in 
whom the fibre is necessarily more rigid, the vessels more 
prone to eugorgemciit, and the disposition to undue excitement 
more exalted. Nor is this opinion merely theoretical ; we have 
the evidence of many facts confirming it, did our limits permit 
lis to state them. Out of the many, however, we may mention 
the very striking one, that, in the present sickness, fever has 
been projxirtionalljr more fatal among the rich than the poor. 

The general principles, therefore, which we have been ex- 
plaining, remain unshaken, and are summarily these : — that ex- 
clusively of the febrile diseases attended with eruptions, such as 
small-pox, measles, 8cc. there is but one species of Contagious 
Fever, namely. Typhus : — that this disease admits of severm va- 
rieties, ^but that all of them arise from specific contagion as their 
sole cause, — a cause, without which all otlier auxiliary circum- 
stances would be inefficient. Nevertheless, wo arc decidedly of 
opinion, that such auxiliary circumstances are essential in pav- 
ing the way for the operation and dissemination of the poison, 
by begetting a general state of predisposition, lu fact, si- 
tuated as we arc, there is scarcely an influence or clement which 
may not, by its excess, produce in our system the unfortunate 
state of prepanition we allude to. Adversity ma^# agitate, in- 
temperance may derange, excess of study or of fatigue may 
exhaust, and want of food may debilitate; — thus rendering 
tlic body more liable to the power of contagion, or more easily 
thrown into fever by a dose of tlie poison so trifling as, in 
odicr circumstances, would have been harmless. Nay, fur;^ 
ther, we do not absolutely deny that a series of these P|^ 
disposing circumstances constantly applied, may, by their ^ 
ecssant operation, excite fever in the system without 
of contagion at all ; but the malady thus excited, though often 
misUiken for the genuine Typhus, is only an occasions — ^inci- 
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dentaI<-*or {to use medical language) a Sporadic disease ; and ^ 
•as it is not derived from contemn, so it never becomes con- 
tagious in its process, or infects the heidthy who hold inter* 
course with the sick, unless its original nature is changed by 
crowding and deficient ventilation. But the more ordinary 
way in which tliese^noted predisposing circumstances exert 
their effects is, by ron4ng into action the contagious virus al* 
ready received into the animal syst|m or, in oilier words, by 
becoming what physicians call * ^citing causes.* There is‘, 
ej^ry reason to conclude, that contagmn is often inhaled, with- ' 
4 - Ogt, any fever being the consequence: and, we firmly believe, 
happy exemption would be more frequent, were not the 
lirtent powers of the poison accidentally fostered and evolved 
by the assisting circumstances so often referred to. 

We have already seen, that these ‘ Imclentia '—these injuri- 
ous circumstances — are partly of a physical and partly of a ino- ^ 
ral nature : the cliief of the former order are, want of nou- 
rishment, inebriety, fatigue, and cold ; and of the latter, crie^ 
mental anxiety, or despair. It would be difficult to say \mich 
of these two are the most ruinous to health : the operation of 
the former is, to be sure, more intelligible ; yet the influence of 
the latter on the vital functions in hedth and disease, is a sub- 
ject of most interesting speculation to the physician and the 
moralist. Many phenomena in tlic history of our species lead 
us to believe in the govoniing }K>wcr of mind over matter, to 
an extent, at first sight incredible. How often have energies 
purely mental, enabled men to retard the assaults of sickness, 
and even the chilly approach of death ! On the other hand, 
n sudden relaxation of these energies lays them ppen even to 
the minor causes of disease, or perhaps subjects them to ideal 
calamities. It has long been remarked, that in ai rnics, or o- 
ther large bodies of men, disease makes little progress while the 
mind is strongly eqgaged, and the exciting passions steadily . 
kept alive by enterprise or success; but that, as soon as great 
reverses arc experienced, and mental depression ensues, diseases 
make vdry great havoc, — being increased not only in their ge- 
neral niimV'v, but in their individual fatality. What takes place 
after a disastrous campaign, was pretty accurately sbadowcet out 
in tliat gloomy season of public adversity which reigned during 
''tJje early part of the present Epidemic, and wJiich rendered its 
Atetaiity, as might be expected, greatest at first. 

' ‘^Ithough die predisposing circumstances already pointed out 
miSt be highly instrumental in cxqiting and diffusing Typhus, 
mil it is evident something; more must happen ere that fever 
can prevail as on Epidemic. To be convinced of this, wc 
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have only to recollect, that at all times, in a crowded society 
like ours, contagion must m^et with mental depression from 
moral causes, and exhaustion from scarcity, with all their se- 
quelae of filth, intemperance, and the like, ready prepared to 
aid its opetation. But seeing that, even^ under tnis conjunc- 
tion of circumstances, epidemics do no^ prevail at all times, 
nor even very frequently, — it is manifestfSome additional auxi- 
liary must yet be wanting. (The contagion of Measles, Scar- 
let-fever, or Whooping-qough, like tliat of Typhus, is pever 
wholly extinct in any country ; yet thelic diseases only prevail 
/epidemically during paiticular seasons: It therefore becomes a 
very interesting point in Medical Physics, to determine the rea- 
son why they spread some years so much more widely than '6- 
thers. We cannot say that ^e have yet met with any very sa- 
tisfactory solution of this curious and interesting question. The 
phenomenon, we are afraid, cannot be explained : and wc must 
DC content, in our ignorance, to refer it to the influence of 
what was styled by l^denham and the older physicians, ‘ pecu- 
liar constitutions of the air * during certain years, or portions of 
years, disposing the body to take on one kind of diseases in pre- 
ference to another. What this peculiar state or constitution of 
the atn)osphere favourable to epidemics is, wc know not : yet 
we cannot help believing that it exists; and that the occult qua- 
lity, whatever it may bc^ has no relation to the tliermomctrical 
or barometrical conditions of that fluici. Whether it is at all 
connected with its electrical states, it would be fruitless to con- 
jecture. Sydenham conceives, iijum sligiit enough grounds, 
that * it jirocecds from secret and inexplicable alteration in 
the bowels of the earth, whereby the air is contaminated with 
such cifluvia as dispose bodies to this or that disease as long as 
the same constitution prevails, which at length, in a certain space 
of time, withdraws, and gives way to another. ' For onr parts, 
‘from attending to the history ot healtli and disease during a 
succession of seasons, wc are persuaded tliat changes of mi^ity 
importance take place .in the air we breathe, without their be- 
ing at all appreciable by either our eudiometers or hygrometers : 

' and Uiis wc must, at present, be satisfied to receive as an iilti- 
innie fact, for which wc cannot account. 

*nie existence of a special condition itt the air, as the leading 
cause of the spreading of various* Epidemics, is by no meam^ 
without close analogy in its favour. For example, every one 
knows that,' in the East-Indies, liver-complaints are remarkably 
frequent ; though the climate, so far as depends on heat, mois- 
J;ure, &c. is entirely like that of the West-Indies, where such 
pomplaints are comparatively rare. Ag^iu-^it is a matter of al- 
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most (liiily dbscnratioii> that an east wind if highly disi^preeable- 
to val^tiidinnriau!^, and uiif^vourift)le to the cure of some dis- 
» eases : it ha^ even been known, in the course of one night, to 
change for the worse all the nlc,ers in a large hospit^ llirs, 
however, must be attributed to some latent peculiarity in Ae 
wind that now and blows from that quarter ; for neither its 
cold, its dryness, nonts barometrical properties, con account 
for tlie effects' it occasionally fwodfces. 

. This unknown constitution of tlie |tinomhcre, then, we take 
to be a sine xjua non in the production of Epidemic Fever ; and 
that, if contagion is a prerrauisite to render the spreading of 
the disease possible, the itiiriai change is also a prerequisite to 
render that spreading probable. When these two principal 
causes meet with the favouring crfcumstaiices formerly explain- 
ed, all of them act and react intcrchanget^bly upon each other; 
and the result of such a complication ana union of noxious 
agencies, is an epidemic such as we see it 

While on the subject of atmospheric influence we may add 
a word on the received opinion, tnat cold is peculiarly favour-^ 
able to Typhous contagion ; and that atmospheric warmth ex- 
tinguishes it altogetlien The latter proposition, we think, may 
very rcasonnWyoe doubted, since there are no facts that we 
know of directly to confirm it; and all analogy is against it; so 
tli;it wc might rather expect, a piiori^ that our fevers should be 
aggravated by heat, as 4l the violent fevers of southern climates, 
arising from marsh exhalations, are rendered more virulent by 
high temperature. Plague also — die most contagious of all bus- 
man diseases — rages mo^ violently in such degrees of wormtli 
as are more nei^rly allied to extreme heat than to cold. On 
the whole, ive are rather inclined to think, tliat heat operates 
beneficially upon Typhoid contagion, only by giving occasion 
to its being dissnpated and diluted, and thereby rendered inno- 
cuous : because, in hot vreadier, the abodes of disease and filth 
arc necessarily thrown open to the winds of heaven, and due 
ventilation (often fruitlessly recommended by the physician), 
now that k oeconies indispensable as a matter of common com- 
foi% is enforced by die poor themselves. — As corroborating this 
opinion, we refer to Dr Barker's valuable Report; where he has 
shown, by a table, diat die fever in Dubiin went on, during the 
whole summer, progressive^ increasing. 

It will not be irrelevant to add a few words on the manner in 
which the matter of contagion may be admitted into the body,. 
It may be conveyed into the stom^ by the saliva; or it may 
be ab^rbed by the skin, in some instances : but we are con- 
fPjped, that by far the most ordinary way is inhalation by the 
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lungs. ^ It is in this«vay applied to that delicate membranous 
expansion which covers all the minute bloOd^ressels distributed 
with such an infinitude of branches around the air-pcells of the 
lun^. We have little doubt but that the poisotiy Uius applied^ 
is aosorbed by the blocxh and thus finds its way into the course 
of the circulation.^ Besides its general efl^ts on the, sympathies 
of the nervous system, it seems to dcteriifrate the mass ot blood 
itself, and render it unfit to r^aintain the irritability of the hearty 
and the excitability of the brain. Some of the most conspicu- 
ous phenomena, particularly in the last stage of fevers, are re- 
ferable solely to this depravation of the blood. On this matfteri 
however, we shall take occasion to say more hereafter. . . 

This is all that we think it necessary to observe on the causes 
of the present Epidemic. must now say a word or two on 
the means of cure ; and in so doing we sliafl chiefly aim at rer 
moving popular prejudices, on points where they aie most per*^ 
nicious. We may remark, by the way, that the only safe rule 
for the treatment of Typhus is, that there should be no general 
rule at ail. Each Epidemic varies in its character ; and almost 
eveiT case of the same Epidemic has circumstances peculiar to 
itself, which must modify the treatment. We often observe a 
highly malignant disease produce one of an opposite type iu 
others, and the contrary : so that there is no judging a prioi'u 
or from any thing but the actual symptoms, what the precise 
freatment in any given case ought to be. Yet, were wc bold 
enough to venture on anything like a general maxim in Physic, 
we should certainly lean to the side of the evacuating system, — 
sensible that this method, invariably pursued, would do infinite^ 
ly less harm than the opposite. 

The symptom in Fever that first alarms a patient’s friends, 
is Debility; and, to remove it, all their well-meant efforts are 
earliest directed. But it is dreadful to think with what lament- 
able consequences they are often attended. We firmly believe, 
that the fear of debility has been the destruction of Uiousonda 
of lives, by the rash treatment to which it has ^ven biitli. It 
is quite a received axiom amongst the noor, that weakness must 
always be met and supported by cordials ; and that strength can 
only be communicated to the languid frame through the medium 
of generous diet. How often do we see th^^ir fevers, during the 
first three or four days, when alone medical treatment can be 
of much avail, not merely neglected, but— what is infinitely 
worse— goaded into maligni^^ stimulating treatment i The 
unhappy patient is put to oea; warm mdt liquor, or even 
spirits and water, are administered at intervals ; and the sto^ 
mach is loaded with nouridiii^ bre^ or cordial panadas ; and 
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thus sveuy thing is on frpKi bad to worse* , \Ve. qs#. 

• scarcely conceive any thing more important to the safety of so« 
.. ciety at iarge^ than tp convince ignorant and prejudiced |)er*« 
sons of the folly and danger of such a practice. To the ad*r 
monitiong of the professional man they too often turn a deaf 
ear; or they comply with tliem very imperfectlvy and even^ per-* 
haps, act in. direct an^ogged opposition. This evil well de- 
serves the viiotice of the humane ^md enlightened. It is only 
fit>m the kind advices of those whe^ from their rank in society, 
or other causes, have influence over tite minds of the lower or- 
ders, that we can expect a salutary reform in this particular. 

If there is any thing true in medicine, it is, that debiJity,*dur-* 
ing the iirst days of fever, is only anparent,-p-and that the first 
Stage is one oi. oppression. Instead of increasing this oppres- 
sion, — instead of spurring the Over-wrought vital powers by ill- 
omened stimulants, do not nature and reason point out that the 
system should be unloade<l and tranquillized, niid that the sto- 
mach should be relieved from the drudgery of digestion ? Even 
admitting, for a moment, that nutritious food were requirecl 
under such circumstances, it is quite obvious that it could never 
be digested nor assimilated : it must ly as an uneasy load, . and 
embarrass those vital functions which it cannot sustain. As well 
might wc screw up the barometer in order to bring fair weather, 
as thrust down nourishment into a powerless stomach and a fe- 
verish frame, in order to recal strength. 

There is, among tins class of society, another cardinal error; 
to wit, that of forcing a perspiration in fever, * to carry it offi * 
as their phrase is. Misled, in the first instance, by the sense 
of chilliness generally present, and by the sweat which Nature 
now and then, perhaps, employs as the means of dissolving 
the febrile paroxysm, they bury the unlucky' patient in beci- 
clothcs, and every refreshing access of air is carefully exclud- 
ed : perhaps, to add to his torments, a fire is kiiidled, and 
the sufferer lies sweltering in clammy oleaginous perspira- 
tion, panting for breath, and rapiHy becoming exhausted by 
the murderous kindness exerciseu towards him. Surely, than 
this, nothing can be, more cruelly injudicious ; for eVery medical 
man, with the least pretension to experience, must have seen 
cases on cases where, even after the most profuse perspirations, 
whether breaking out naturally or elicited by art, no perma- 
nent relief of the febrile symptoms has followed. This system 
of forcing perspiration, tiien^ useless, and worse iJiari use- 
less; for It IS sure to do harm, by augmenting and fixing deter- 
minations of blood to the brain and other parts essential to life, 
,gnd by causing an accumuiatipu of the stimulus of morbid heat. 
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If^pcrupiration be a desire^ble object, we know of no more like* 
ly means of bringing it out, fthan to take off the febrile stric- ’ 
tore of the skin by the free admission of cool air, the use of 
coo! drink and light bcd-clothes: but, indeed, sweating is gene- 
rally to be regarded rather as the effect, than the cause of the 
departure of ‘ever. This shoutd never bef forgotten. 

The use of Emetics at the beginning & the disease has been 
sanctioned by so many greaU}hysi€ians, that it has now become 
a popular p^^^ct^cc, and is olten resorted to at first without any 
regular medical atlvice. llie practice in tfiis indiscriminate waj\ 
is certainly liable to many grave objections. The exertion of 
vomiting powerfully propels the blood to the brain, and some- 
times gives rise to such an irritabiiity of stomach as all our sub- 
sequent efforts cannot allay. Surely the more obvious benefits 
of emetics as evacnants, may be secured^ in many cases, by pur- 
gatives, which' do not expose the patient to the same dangers. 
—We do not deny their great utility in many cases ; for ex- 
ample, where, previously to fever, tlie stomacn has been over- 
loaded by indigestible food; we also admit that the succussion 
their operation gives to the whole system is useful in removing 
inward congestions of blood, and developing the necessary ana 
salutary stage of moderate reaction. Wnat we contend for is, 
that the unlimited, and therefore empirical, employment of them 
in all cases, even when tlio cold stage is gone by, is frequently 
unnecessary, and sometimes dangerous. 

We next come to speak of another remedy which has been 
said to possess the power of arresting fever, and which, by its 
kigh promise of general benefit, a few years back, greatly ex- 
cited the hopes of physicians and philanthropists ; — ^we mean the 
afiuslon of cold water on the naked body. This practice was 
introduced to general notice by the late amiable Dr Currie, 
whose distinguished talents, both as q physician and a man of 
letters, will be long remembered. The remedy, indeed, was by 
no means new : and was probably resorted to in the very infancy 
of the healing art as a naturci and summary cure for excess of 
heat. In proof of this, we have the testimony of travellers, to 
show that savage nations, both in the Eastern and Western he- 
mispheres, have been in the habit, from the remotest times, of 
treating tlicir occasional fevers by ct>!d water ; 

Olid we think this simple expedient is very to have sug- 
gested itself to rude mpds. {SeR Bancroft’s ]&»ay, p. 95.)— 
We are far from sayiwms wiw ^y vie^ of lessening the merit 
of .Dr Currie: Mb ’ Malpighi pbaturves concerning our 

tllustrioiis f in arts.auO' is properly to be 

the discoi^rer who uuravcli^ 
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Nature’s perplexities, and calls in rJi&on and experience tci imp^ 

* port, aha tacts to confirm, ’—theif truly will Dr Currie Ite es- 

• teemed the discoverer of this remedy. 

After many patient and persevering trials of cold affiition 
in the fevers of all climates, ii seems to be now laid aside 
by common consent! That it does not possess the power df 
cutting short the disAise, is admitted on ail hands; and the 
conclusion w'e have fortned is, thr^ its effects are beneficial, so 
fiir as they go, btit transient. We have never seen it effect 
any premature solution of the complaint, nor have we t^en 
been so fortunate as to witness its tendency to sleep and pemir* 
ntion. But though it possesses not those coihmsAding emets 
wliich its benevolent proposer taught us to look for, and though 
the relief it produces is but temporary, it is a vduable auxi* 
liary, and may often be made cooperative to the recovery of 
the patient. In the first place, it conduces to cleanliness,~re« 
moves, for a time, the grievous irritation of febrile' heat, -^and 
produces considerable refreshment and' exhilaration ; lessening 
that feverish anxiety, and relieving that loathing at the stomach, 
which are so depressing in all me stages of the disease. For 
these reasons we think mat the practice itself, or at least a mo- 
dification of it, should be adopted in most cases. At the same 
time we should add, that we have seen a good many instances 
where the affusion would have been dangerous on "account of 
the commotion of the nervous system ; and others where the 
mere fatigue attending its frequent administration, (for to be 
useful it must be frequent), would have more than counterbV 
lanced the good to be expecteiL On these accounts it is gene- 
rally advisaolc to substitute the more cautious prof^ess of spong- 
ing the body of the patient with cold or tepid water and vine- 
gar, as he lies along at his ease. By repeating this at season- 
able intervals, we shall produce all the benefit of the cold affu- 
sion, and at the same time avoid its dangers. 

The administration of cold water as drink, is also a most ma- 
terial improvement, for which we^are indebted to modem times; 
and in the use of it, happily, there is less need for scrupulousness 
than in the case of its external employment. Its free exhibition 
was first suggested by the Italian physicians, and Dr Cynllus 
of Naples published a paper in tlie Philosophical Transactions 
(No. 4<]0. p. 142.) expressly recommending it without any other 
remedy whatsoever. In our own country, also, about the be- 
ginning of last century, and previous to Dr CyrilWs naper. 
Dr Hancocke published a treatise on its efficaqr, under tne af- 
fected title of ^ Febrifiigum Magnum* ’ Yet it is only within 
Uist twenty or thirty yeans that cold water, or eren cod 
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drinhs^ have become geneml remedies! The lower orders do 
Bot regard them withr the same aversion as cold affiisioh ; in* 
deed the eagerness with which nature craves them, and the ex- 
quisite refrewment they afford, are eimugh to sub^e prejudices 
even the most inveterate. 

The next great and radical advancement in the treatment of 
fever, of which modem times can justly ||oast, is Blood-letting. 
TPIiis remedy appears, from the writings of Hippocrates, to have 
been very freely employed in that age. Even in this country, 
until the middle of last century, it was generally resorted to; 
and had the sanction of the great Sydenham. Hts disciples 
were not silsnt on the merits of this practice, as is evident 
from some of the early medical writings of last century. * 
know not well how so powerful a remedy should have fidien m-t, 
to disuse ; but we believe it was direfly owing to tlie influence 
of those eminent men, Fothergill, iVingle, Lind, Dr John 
Hunter, Cullen, and Brown, who gave the tone to medical doc- 
trine, and spread a fear of the lancet all over Europe, by pro- 
iiagatiiig, in their prelections and writings, the false notion that 
Typhus is a disease of direct debility. Tlic practice, after a 
period of unmerited eclipse, is now happily revived, and has 
niateriatly lessened the mortality of our ordinary fevers. 

It is gratifying to think, that this revival has not been brought 
about by the caprice of fashion, but by an induction from facts* 
For a good number cf years past, blood-letting has been a fa- 
vourite remedy in the fevers of warm ctiinates : in them it was 
x^orted to, at first, more from necessity than choice, because 
their violence and rapidity were found to set at defiance the 
Tcmedies recommended tn the schools of medicine. In fact, 
T/Ithin the Tropics, as the products of the vegetable and ani- 
mal kingdoms rush tliroiigh their successive stages of growth, 
matm^ity, and decay, with greater luxuriance and rapidity, so 
also the phenomena of fever are more marked and terrible, and 
run tfieir course with greater vehemence and celerity. The con- 
sequence is, that physicians who treated fever in such countries 
bad, comparatively, the same advantage as those who study na- 
ture with the aid of a microscope* They could see more dis- 
tin^y, and estimate more justly, the secret sources of the dan- 

* Not, many months ago, an enligbteoed'frimti showed us a rare 
little volume on the subject, with a quaint title, published in London 
by a Dr Wliyte, a. b. 1712. We were surprised and gratified to 
observe, that the views as to the efficacy of early depletion, and the 
arguments used to recommend it,’ a century ago, are such as tlie pre- 
sent day might not blush to own* 
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f^us ^ptoms : these being expom before them^ and nu^: 
nified, as it ^snere, it was to be expeated that the remotes shouM 
^become more energetic and simple ; and in proportion as 
became sp, thqr have become more succesrtul. This success 
abroad has contributed not a little to exteiul more active ^ 
pletion to the treatment of our fevers at home : and the practice 
nas been patronized b 3 {tindividuaLs of superior understanding 
had previously convinced thegisolves of tlic unsoundness 
of the reigning opinions on this disease, and had altered tlieir 
practice accordingly. ^ 

BeKvixt the publication of Dr Hamilton^f excellent work 
and the revival of blood-letting, purgatives had taken a very 
conspicqpus part— indeed we may say the only active port — in 
the treatment of Fever. Prejudices against this class of medi- 
cines, had descended from the earliest times, and were deq)iy 
rooted in the mind both of Plijaiciuns tind of the Vuigm*. It 
was formerly a favourite dogma with the advocates of the hu- 
moral pathologyi tlint a peccant matter is tlie cause of fever, 
and that purgatives woulu only obstruct the fermentation, cou« 
epetion, &c. which they conceived indis[)ensable tp the expul- 
sion of this offending cause. Though the doctrine is explodedi^ 
the prejudices to which it gave rise are stdl in very coiisiderablis 
force. It is amazing with what dread people in general look 
uj)on all suit of cvacuaiits in this complaint. Purgatives are 
more particularly the objects of dislike, from their supposed ef- 
fect of carrying away the nourishment and strength the pa- 
tient. Yet it would be very easy to show, that cathartics, in- 
stead of debilitating, are really, in fever, the very best tonics 
in the world ; and form tiie quickest imd safest restoratives tp 
Jiealth and strength. 

Fcvci-'- have been judiciously divided into three stages: the 
i H is one of oppression ; the 2nd of over-excitcnient ; and the 
{^rd of exhaustion :—tlie third is undoubtedly a necessary conse- 
quence of the other two, for it is a law throughout nnimalied 
nature, that excess of action is followed by fatigue or collapse. 

It is cliicfly in the first two stages that energetic measures of 
depletion, by blpod-letting and purgatives, can bh considered 
admissible; — in the last, our sole aim is to support the strong 
of the vital powers by cordials, taking care, at the same 
not to over-stiinulate.* Ycb even in this advanced state, some 
active purgatives arc inilispensably required every second or 
third day : though at tin's time there must l)c conjoined with 


f Dr Hamilton on the Utility and Administration of Purgative 
Jiledicuies. Edinburgh^ 1803. 
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them a prudent u«e cf wi\e and other stimuli. These means 
nre opposite in appearance, but by no means so principle. , 
In fact, to carry off the offensive fluids, is now, if ^ possible, 
more necessary than ever. By so doing, the patient is exhila-^ 
rated and refreshed; and besid^ a b^thy secretion of bile 
and of gastric juice is prompted by it. Under such circumstan- 
ces, a moderate allowance of ripe portea or ale will often hliye 
all the good effects of wine: nay, there'are many patients with 
whom they will be found to^gree much better. 

When we reflect how very grateful a complete change of 
linen is, even in the fullest healtli, we can readily inu^ne 
what a delicious gratiftcaiion it must be to the arid ami. oi)m- 
ing skin of a person in fever. Besides, it deserves to ^e pibr^ 
generiilly known, that clean linen acts as a spur upon the cu- 
taneous pores, luid tlius eitlicr elicits perspiration, or at least 
causes a sidutary determination of blood to the surface. * In- 
deed we know of few means so absolutely indispensable as a 
change of linen daily, or even twice a day; combined with 
thorough ventilation, and strict cleanliness of the patient’s per- 
son and apartment. Without these, the best medical treatment 
will be nugatory : and the professional attendant who does not 
make tliem the primary objects of his attention, degrades him- 
self from a philanthropic physician, to a mere mixer of drugs. 
Yet of drugs, properlv so called, how very few are really ne- 
cessary in fever ! In the early stages, such as are given should 
be of an active nature ; and towards the close, in general none, 
save purgatives, are necessary ; as recovery will be better pro- 
moted by regulating the diet, and tempering it to the diminish- 
ed powers ot the stomach. 

As diet is so important a subject, we should perhaps be some- 
what more explicit with regard to it. Nature luis wisely provided 
that, throughout the active part of the attack, there should be 
an absolute loathing of solid food — a pretty convincing proof that 
it would be hurtful. Nothing, then, should be offered at such 
limes except lemonade, siibucid fruits, gruels, milk and water, 
butter-milk, whey, and the like, so long as any unnatural heat 
or thirst remain. In the stage of exhaustion, panadas, Indian 
arrow root, nourishing broths, animal jellies, ^madeira mixed 
with milk, and a draught of brisk ale or soda-water, are high- 
ly proper. A spoonful of comnjon yeast^given at intervals, will 
often bo serviceable at this period m the.complaint. General-' 
ly on the head of diet, — it is necessary to Be very circumspect, 
as premature indulgences always retara recovery, and often pro- 
duce a serious — perhaps fatal — relapse. 

^ It must be interesting to* the general inquirer, as' well as the 
G 
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medical scholar, to mark bow very dj^erent the treatment of fe» 
^Ter is at the present day, ftom wj^t it univcrsnily wiis a few" 
'years bock. At that time, bark, qnam, camphor, wine, brandy, 
*and other stimulants, were used from the very first; noAv-a-days 
these have given place (at least amongst the well infonned of tbg 
medical eoinmunity)^o a series of remedies entirely opposite. 
Much of this difierenca of practice is to be attributed to a tio^ 
table revolution in medical <^inian t but some share of it, per<- 
1 mI|^ must, in candour to our predecessors, be ascribed to a 
chalWe in the disease itself Hie chameter of diseases is modi* 
fied w causes often wholly unknown. Hiat eveiy Epidemic has 
its ora peculiar constitution, is an observation as old as Syden- 
ham ; fbd this accurate piiysician was wont to remark, that his 
treatme^ during any given season, was never fairly successful 
until he Imd found out the genius of tho reigning *fcver. It is 
probable, then, that, from some unknown cause, Epidemic Fe- 
vers are now more of an inflammatoiT nature than formeiiy; 
biit, on the other hand, we think it plain, that, were our mo- 
dem fevers treated by stimulants, hot regimen, and deficient 
ventilation, they would become sufficiently nialiiniant ; and ra- 
pidly put on those appeai^nccs of extreme debility and piitres- 
ccncy, which gave our forefathers such a horror at any tiling 
like evacuation. We hold, that, in very many instances, the 
type of a febrile disease is completely in the hands of the attending 
physician ; and that treatment will often alter it entirely. The 
mere neglect of ventilation and evacuants, will, even in simple 
fevers, produce an alarming prostration of' die vital powers : Tnis 
prostration, again, will be more readily removed by strict atten- 
tion to these particulars, than by the most powerful cordials in 
the whole Materia Medica. Dr Bateman has stated some in- 
teresting facts on this point; and w'e have seen many of a similar 
nature. 

After this explanation, the reason must be pretty apparent 
why our forefathers had so generally a disease of debility to en- 
counter : The kind of treatment they adopted at first, did, in* 
deed, render the exhibition of bark and wine requisite, as a nC- . 
cessa^ result of their total neglect of depletion. Hie prostra- 
tion thus artificially superinduced, was gratuitously ascribed to 
the type of the disease. Notwidistanding all these errors, it is 
wdl known that many recovered : This snows that the stimulat- 
ing plan had its share of success; (though, doubtless, not a few 
perished for want of those modem measures which are so much 
more successful) That the same end should be attained by 
means diametrically opposite is a paradox in medical science, 
that should teach physicians to .mingle humility with tlie just 
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pretensions of their urt order to ejqplain this ^sradox, a|>« 
parendy oneoftwosu{)posit^nsinustbetnie; During the idgn 
of the antiquated practice, ather nature was more ceimpassioiW 
ate than art, and so carri^ the day against the fdrmidwle od(& 
of the disease and the doctor; or else the constitution fevers 
is materially changed from what it then ^as ; so that a mtdady 
which can now be safely combated oply by blood-letting and 
purgatives, could tlien be saf^ treat^ br tonics and stin^- 
unts. We are much inciiinea to solve tne difficulty, by ad- 
opting, in •parti both of these opinions, — leomng, however^ery 
much to the former. J 

Upon the whole, it is gratifying to think that improv^ views 
of the pathology of fever are now gmning ground so/rapidly, 
and that men of talent are talung a leading part in piwcuting 
the active treatment. Their authority must, in process of tim(^ 
operate a change on that herd of pffaetitioners who still pursue 
the beaten track of former years; and hold their camphor- 
juleps and ether-mixtures in perpetual requisition, immediate 
ly aifier they are summoned to a case of fever. For our own 
paits, we look upon Typhus as, to all p'actical intents and 

re ses, an inflammatory disease; and arc satisfied that, in 
die majority of cases ending in death, there has been 
inflommaflon, acute, or sub-acute, of some vital organ : Ne- 
vertheless, we think it evident, that in die precession of causes 
to effects, it is the nervous system that first sufiers ; and that its 
derangement modifies all the subsequent phenomena, so as to 
give infiammation a different aspect from what it has in other 
diseases," purely and primitively inflammatory. Of the precise 
nature of this disturmnre we know just as litde as we do about 
die ultimate nature of attraction, or the intimate essence of life; 
its efibets, however, are a suppression of the energy of intellect 
and of volition, tremors, general pains, lassitude, coldness, and 
to forth. All these indicate an unknown change in the centre , 
of the nervous influence, (the brain and sjunal cord) ; and, as 
signs, diey appear to be primary and essential,— commodon in 
the heart and arteries being only symptomatic. - 

Wc are further of opinion, tnat contmon, wh^ inhaled by 
die lungs, and alworbM by the blood, el^cU a chmge i^n the 
constitution of that fluid,-— a change very different from its con- 
dition in ordinary inflammation ; in shor^ its -mass is 

poisoned (to speak popularly) by tiiia, invisible virus. In this 
we can, in some measure, explidn the breaking out of livid 

a Blood drawn in fever, voy aeldwi shows th^ inflammatory crust, 
bu% coat, which it aln^ coustantfy’ does ip pura mflanmiatiofe ' 


i^he occiinf^ce of htj^rrbag^ from the bow^fl||| 
jDrthor piiltsi the hmy9 in theltwt stiigc of our wor:^ fevesau 
Thlnse. wo couceive, proceed from a dissolution of the blood» and 
the impairGd vitality of the minute vessels ; allowiiiff tome 


itaUty of the minute vessels ; allowiiig j 
fto ek»pe in inky spcrts under the skin^ or in a fluxof sem!** 
Tscetif from 4 heir unresisting* mouths. Such appear* 
nres are sdaom or ne^er seen in diseases truly inflammatory.-** 
Yc remark, ^ith pleaaurci that ou^ opinions, on this interest* 
^ patter, arejpreW neariy akin to Uiose of Dr Armstrong, in 
^ claasicarmork bn lyphus. a 
\now proceed to discuss the measures of prevention 
^ ibh Vepend, of course, very much on what we know or be* 
|i^ 4 rtis\) the nature of the contagion. Now, contagion exists 
in the state of an invisible matter, exhaling from the body 
cf jhe patient; or else adhering to articles of clothes, Alniiture^ 
tiie like. In the latter 'state, it is known amongst medical 
,11^ by the appellation of * fbinitcs ; * ahd evciy thing concurs 
ltdnprove, tliat its virulence is not impaired by this lurking con- 
dition; but, on the contrary, is maintiincd in a state of greater 
concentration and activity, than even when it first emanall^ from 
the patient’s body. ^ ^ \ 

We have already remarked, that a specific poisoH, capmeof 
causing a similar aiscasc in othem, is generated inlAe s^st^Ajof 
a person under fever. This poison, as scx>n as the disaaslmk 
fairly begun, continues iiniAtcrmittingly to exhale from eve^^ 
pore, until convalescence is nearly completed. Not only tho 
surface of the skin, but also the inner sur&ce of the lungs, mouth, 
intestines, and bidder, continue to pour out the contagious va* 
pour; consequently the very secretions and excretions are high- 
ly impregnated with it. In truth, the patient is surrounded, 
for two or three feet, by an atmosphere of his own, very delete- 
rious to all persons susceptible of the disease who may happen 
to be exposed to it. As a matter ot precaution, therefore, strict 
non-intercoorse with the sick should be enforced ; and those 
whom du^ or inclination leads to visit the patient, should be 
veiy carcml not to inlialc his breath, or expose themselves to 
that steam of perspirable matter which rises from his body when 
the bed-clothes are..timicd do\^n for the pnrpb&e of rendering 
him any offices of help.. While engaged in such duties, they 
should iiold in their brcotli for a timet and, if under the una- 
voidable necessity of inhaling the tainted atniosplibrc, tliey 
should, as soon amnvards^is possible, blow from the nose, ana 
wash the mouth, with a view of detaching any infectious parti- 
cjlesi that may be to^thesef passages. All the discharges 

vat. XXXI. vrd!; ]£ o 
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9r the patient should be %^own away as soon as they are ren^ 
dereiif and the vessel wasIieaSvith boiling water. But tlie most 
important precaution of all is, to maintain a perpetual circular 
lion of air in the patient’s chamber. For this puqiose^ a small 
chink of the window should be left open both at top and bot- 
tom, -*-and tlie opposite window^ whejre tbdre is on^* or else the 
door of the room, should also be a littlc^opcned. When ope^ 
windows cannot be liad reqpurse to on account of hi^ wind«^ 
Or other inclemency of the wcatlicr, a small fire must be ^In- 
died in the grate. Thoifgh not considerable enough to y^aiU? 
the temperature of the room above a degree or two, it wil/ have 
the salutary effect of causing a current, and frequent rem wal of 
the air in the chamber. For the better success of veiMlation# 
the bed curtains should never be drawn close around the pa^ 
tient, but merely one of them let down to screen him from thef 
irritation of the hglit. 

It is very seldom, particularly in the abodes of the poor, that 
ventilation is sufficiently attended to : this arises jiartly from 
their natural carelessness, but more especially from their ground- 
less appieheiision of the patient’s * catching cold’ from the 
admission o^coot air. We call this a grounciiess apprehension, 
because, in a uniformly low tenfceraturc, patients are little lialile 
to colds ; it fs only sudden alt^nations tnat give rise to tbcin^ 
Besides,^ wc ha\e observed, that when the bemy is under fever# 
it is not so susceptible, as in health, of minor diseases like ca- 
tarrh. But, even were it otheiwise, precautions may easily be 
taken against an occurrence of this kind, by interposing a screen 
botwi it the current of air and the patient^ body, more pai ticu- 
lorly when ho Hcs asleep, or when the atmosphere is fiosty. 

In small, close, and filthy chambers where contagious fever 

is, the air of the apartment will soon become so surcharged 
with coiibigious cfftiniiim, that the majority of those who inhale 

it, will aftci wards take tlie disease.* but if free air b^ admitted# 
the virus becomes so dlffiised that the air of the room may be 
respired without danger just as if wc dissolve an ounce of 
arscific ill a bucket of water# we shall form a liquid which few 
could taste with, impunity j but if we tlirow the same quantity 
into tlie Forth or the Thames, the poisoh becomes so ciilute as 
to be incapable of producing the sniall^t inconvenience. 

Wc must agree with Dr Batcm^ in condemning the custom, 
so frequently adopted, of sprinkling itb^^ok^chamber with aro^ 
malic vinegar, or other perfumes* These biost assuredly have 
not the smallest infiuence in provpndng infection ; but, on tlic 
contrary, rather tend to vitiate tlm air* As they disguise offen- 
sive smdlb, wc fear they are too often employed as a succeda- 
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|ie(iin forirfntifaitum^ jwd ui diia vi|^they are greatly to be r»** 
probated, tlte critei^on of prof^r purity* tor a sick chamber 
ia^ thia it coMinnnicatepo perceptible smell wliotererto a strait* 
ger entering it. 

^tb regard to ceipiphor bags, nosegays, smelling bottles, 

K icnmany pot^ndc^trust for safety, when they visit an 
tanibcr,^ we are satisfied they can have no good effect 
unless in so % as they gAre confidence to the mmd 
ho en^iloy t^em, and picveip: the depressing passion 
k passion uiat predisposes wonderfully to the reception 
a^ous diseases. 

r vary essential precaution consists in frcouently chang* 
ody and bed-linen of die patient, and occasionally 
spmging his skin with tepid water and vinemr. While this, 
as we before remarked, is very conducive to the recovery of ibe 
sick, it contributes no less to the safety of the attendants. As 
soon as the linen is thrown it should be collected in a tub 
and covered over with water, into wiiich a handful of lime or 
caosde potash may be dtrown, fi>r the purpose of detaching the 
animal matters with which it may be impregnated. In one 
word, dien, nnremitdng regard to \endlation, and the strictest 
attendon to cleanliness m all its parts, constitute the whole se* 
cret of evading contagion : and if^ along with these means, the 
attendants and visitois will take care never to approach their 
heads so nigh .the padent es to risk inhaling his breath, the 
effluvium of his body, or the vapour of his evacuations, they 
need not fear any contagious disease, however malignant may 
be its type. 

As to the sphere of the contagious effluvium, and the distance 
at which it may affect persons exposed to it, — there is, we think, 
the most convincing and satisfactory proof, deduced &om a long 
course of experiments and observation, that the exhalations r»« 
diate from me body of the patient only to the distance of two 
or three feet, provided the noxious vapour Be not accumulated, 
and condensed, in the room, for want of ventilation. This suf- 
ficiently shows how unfounded arc the fears that many express 
at living in a distri<^ of the town where fever is prevalent, or 
in die neighbourhood of fever hospitals, and inmrmaries.^ If 
the precautions now^rccommended are at all attended to,* we 
may live with safety even in dm same house where fever exists. 

When mattrenes, blankets, linen, clothes, < or fumilure, are 
imbued with contagious matter, actual contact with th^se sub- 
stances is necesssty to produce infection. Yet it is frequently 
surprising how sl^t and acddental a cimtact may be sufficient 
to produce the eC^ : and when we reflect how oftoi the dis- 
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ea^ is propagated by me^s of infected lodging houses, bed*^ 
fling) Clothes, goods, &c. ^ ought to he ou our gudrd ; and • 
on all occasionb attend rigidly to purification of suspected ard- , 
cies of apparel or furniture, by fumigating, boiling, scouring, ' 
and freely exposing them to the breeze. 

It will not be irrelevant to say something, in this place, about 
the de^ees of predisposition to the dise&se in various person^ 
The liability to be affected jby contagion differs greatly in di|-^^ 
ferent individuals ; some being acted upon by very small .d^es ' 
of the poison, while others resist the strongest. Part o^bls 
difference of susceptibility must, perhaps, be attributed 4o an 
unknown condition of the ncivous system ; but, wc beUC-ve, it 
chiefly depends on the state of the blood ; for, as vl^e ob- 
served, contagion, in most instances, finds its way into the sys- 
tem through the medium of that fluid. Blood is said to, be 
rich when the red part is considerable in proportion to the whole 
mass ; and vice verva. Those in whom the process of sanguifi- 
cation is most vigorous, have a great share of red particle^ in 
their circulating fluid ; their fibre is also strong and rigid ; and 
their complexion florid. Such persons are observed to be little 
liable to contagion, compaicd with persons of an opposite h;i- 
bit. Those — again — in whom the blood is impoverished, are 
marked by a pale exsanguious complexion, and lax fibre; ^aris- 
ing, in all likelihood, from weakness of the sanguific powers. 
Such persons arc observed to be very susceptible of contagion. 
Habit alone renders the human frame much less easily influenced 
by this, as well as by any other noxious cause. It is only on 
this principle that we can explain why physicians and nurses 
generally Q^cape fevers, (hough it is obvious they are exposed 
to them in a dcgiec, greater by a hundred-fold, than any other 
class of individuals. Yi t to this law of lial>it, as to most otliers, 
there are exceptions; lor whenever an Epidemic Is severer than 
usual, the ordin;iry attendants by no means invariably escape. 
On the present occasion, many medical men, and es})eeially 
hospital nurses, have fallen a sacrifi' to their jiiofessional duty 3 
the mortality, also, among clergymen and otheis, in the daily 
practice of visiting the sick, has oeea very consideiMble. 

Whether the Epidemic is on the incmisc or decline, foj m«, at 
the present moment, a very interesting queition. We are soi ry 
to say, from alT the evidence that appears, there is ica'^on to 
apprehend that it has not yet attained its maximum of exten- 
sion ; fbv tliere are accounts of its having broken out in some 
pans of* the empire which have hitherto escaped its ravages, — 
while nowhere uocs 'it show any well-marked tendency to de- 
crease. That it would by and by decline of its own accord. 
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even if let alone» Is probable fro||/thc history of former Epi- 
demics, none of whiclii we believe, have lasted much beyond 
thyeo yearsj and few^uite so long; but what extent of miscl^of 
might previously be in^cted, is quite beyond the reach of cal- 
culation, It is tlierefore highly necessary that public measures 
^of prevention should adopted with all speed and vigour. 

We would recommend, then, for the general wellare (what 
> alrcarly been ^ far done iu Ireland, Glasgow and Edin- 
buVh), that certain individuals in e\|pry town or county should 
ereS themselves into an Association for the Suppression aof 
Fevdt. Their number should be proportioned to the size or 
p^^ufil^sness of the district which their exertions arc meant to 
protect; and, in other respects, Aey should be men of diligence 
and intelligence. It is essential to the object of tlie Institution, 
that the members should consist of those who, from their rank, 
intellect or influence, have the confidence of the Jower orders : 
\vc have no doubt that, in every town, a sufficient number oJsuch 
individuals would be found, public-spirited enough to volunteer 
their services in this benevolent cause. • In fact, it is obviously 
the self-interest of every one to assist, to the utmost of his power, 
in extinguishing a disease that, if left to itselfj inubt involve every 
CLm or Society. 

This Association should comprise one or more magistrates of 
the place to which it belongs, so that its suggestions may have 
more weighty and its operations be aided occasionally by com- 
pulsaiory civil power. Above all, it should comprehend the 
Clergy of all denominations ; because, from their character and 
station, they generally have great influence over die poor : It 
should also comprehend a sufficient number of the Faculty, for 
the purpose of cx£(miniug the habitat of the disease, ascertain- 
ing its extent, and the means of eradication. Such an Associa- 
tion, it is evident, should have the power of collectingwoluiitary 
subscriptions, or even of imposing assessments to provide funds 
for executing tlie object of its establishment. It would be well 
if government or parliamentary grants, for Uie latter purpose, 
were given to such districts as have suffered long and exteusivc- 
Jy from the Epidemic. 

These previous matters being duly arranged, every town or 
county should be parted off by parishes, or other more conve- 
nient divisions ; and two inspectors, one of whom should be a 
medical man, apppinted to each. It should be the duty of the 
inspectors to visit and minutely examine the state of health of 
every family in their division once a week, or oftener, if circum- 
stances require it : and if any cases of fever are found, they must 
have them removed to a hospital as soon as possible, and after- 
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wards take upon themself the charge of having the infected 
dwellings cleaned and fiimi^ed. The poor should be required ‘ 
td^lodge with the President of the Association^ or wijtli the inspec- ^ 
tors of their district, information of any new case, os soon ims it 
appears. Dr Haygurth, to whom the world is indebted for 
many judicious directions for the extinction of contagious dis« 
eases, has proposed that persons should b6 incited by some sninlj^ 
pecuniary rewards to give t(ie information in question ; but ^ 
believe that the mere solicitude of neighbours for their 
safe^ will be a sufiicient^nducement to them to make kmwir^ 
rfly inlocted bouse in tlieir quarter to the proper authori^, as 
Boon as tJjey know that a proper authority is expressly ppvided 
for the purpose of remedying the evil. * ^ 

The Association should next proceed to procure tenements 
to be converted into temporary Fever-hospitals. Barracks are, 
generally speaking, well adapted to the pui^ose; and at the pre- 
sent time, M^en so many of them must be unoccupied with 
troop, their temporaiy appropriation in this way would be pro- 
ductive of very great benefit In Edinburgh, the grant of 
Queensberry barracks has greatly facilitated the disposal of the 
numerous Cases. Prison-depots might also be occupied for a 
similar pin pose: but where neither these nor barracks are to be 
had, a warehouse, storehouse, granary, or the like, may be 
made to answer the inteniion. Architectural requisites aie of 
no conbC(|uence, provided the premises be but laige, dry, and 
Well ventilated. Indeed their internal fitting up cannot be too 
pimple : we have often been struck by the injudiciousness of mul- 
tiplying closets and wooden partitions, which only tend to lodge 
contagious matter, and obstruct the free circulation of air, in 
large hospitals* 

The number of these Receiving-houses must bo multiplied 
according to the emergency ; but if the measures are promptly 
pursued, 'and patients removed during the first days of i]Ino<>s, 

It will speedily be found that we have choked up the fountain- 
head of the disease, and that the necessity for multipl)dng hos- 
pitals is entirely obviated. If, on the other band, we allow the 
jnischief to get greatly ahead ; or if only half measures are pur- 
sued, the consequence will be, that a treble expense wilt be ine^ 
CLirrcd ; and even then, in all probability, the object will be not 
accomplished* ^ 

When patients are removed to the bespital, they must bo 
stripped, and well washed with VfOipai water and soap; taking 
care to cut off their Imir, and remove all their ordinary clothes, 
7hese, afler being carefully washed anJ dried, must be put a- 
iidc in a storcf-rooni for (ho purpose, until the paU04 go^ put 
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of the hospital. During his sta^ tlie EstablitJiment* vhan 
not confined to he diould byaccommodated with a boqpl- 
tal-drcss, consisting of double flannel or fleecy hosiery* 
Althougif It be a matter of primary importance to have the 
M<k conveyed from their own houses dining the first days of 
fever, as it incalculably lessens the danger of diffusing the dia^ 

^ ase, still in the ulterior st^cs, or even in tho last stage, such 
^iiioval is by no means wittiout But on such occasioua 
L Inspectors must be prepared to encounter a gi*eat deal of 
^'piy and opposition fi-oip the rekiUvcs of the patient; for 
ipular prejiidicG is more stiong than that which holds it 
rolls to ino\o a patient under such circumstances. The 
\y of ‘ catching cold, ’ and many otlier casualties, will 
be prophetKMlly announced as the result of such an uiiheard-of 
measuie. \VcCan, nevertheless assure our readers that such 
a removal, even in the last stage of feveas, may, in general, be 
effected with perfect safety : nay, free exposure to the air will 
be oltcii sahu^iry. The only consideration that can make the 
iiUMsnic at all (jncstional)Ic is the debility of the patient — not 
tlie risk of exposing him. That debility, for instance, may be 
so gi’c«vt as to lender him unable to bear the erect posture in a 
srslan chair; but even then, he may be laid on a mattress, or 
tnicIJc-bod, in the horizontal posture, and in this uay car* 
.ied to the hospital. There is most respectable authority to 
pro\e that gestation, as a lemedy in fevevi has been repeatedly 
successful 111 cases wlieietlie extreme prostration of the pow- 
ers of life, and signs of putrcsceiicy, had defied all other means; 
and would, in all probability, but ft r this simple, though 
unusual expedient, liuvc ended in death, \Vc would, there- 
fore, recomincnd this subject to llic serious attention of medi- 
cal men during the picsent epidemic, We presume almost 
c\ery mllitarj 'tui >eon that ifas served in the late campaigns, 
uiust have witnessed the sfdbty — ^uot to say utility — of gestation 
trt all stages of Typhous IVver, and must be able to confirm 
what we have now brought forward, • 

We must also allude to another popular prejudice, which 
tends greatly to counteract or defeat any exertions made to ex- 
terminate an epidemic; — ^we mean the leluctnncc which many of 
the poorer classes evince at being sent to public hospitals. In 
some instances, perhaps, this re])iignancc arises from a manly 
feeling ot independence, inciting them to decline tlic aid of cha- 
rity; but, in by far the greater number,^ it springs from a very 
general, though most erroneous impression, that in public hos- 
pitals medical * experiments are tried ’ upon the patients* This 
charge is,* of course, too absurd to deserve any serious refptgv 
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lion : and we ore certain, personal knowledge, that the 
prejudice has no foundatiom except in the vulgar and suspi* 
dous folly of those who entertain it — entertain it, too, against 
a profession which gives more gratuitous aid to th^ poor titan 
any other, and which — to sav nothing of it as a science— ranks 
at least as the noblest of the arts. however unfound« 

ed, this prejudice must be combated and argued down, as \t/ 
stands materially in the way. Indeed the piojudices of xM 
poor, no less than their diseases will claim much attend^ 
from the Association : and here, in particular, the aid o^ho 
Clergy may be most beneficially exerted. J 

On the subject of these Hospitals, we have only furdfer to 
remark, that all visits of relations to patients, unless in tiu of 
approaching death, should be steadily interdicted; as conta- 
gion has very often been traced to such iinprudeiit conimiinica-» 
tlons. Again, — those who have recovered should not be too 
speedily sent home among ihcir friends, but should be kept in 
a separate \^aul until all danger of their infecting others is gone 
by. The establishment of a convalescents* ward will have a 
further advantage — it will prevent relapses ; for most of these 
troublesome, and other fatal occurrences, owe their existence 
either to premature indulgences in diet, premature exposure to 
cold; nr else to the patientS being exposed, while still feeble, 
to a strong contagion from a newly received patient, often in- 
judiciously placed in the next bed to him. 

Thougn the appointment of Fever Infiroiaries is an object of 
such real consequence, the Association will find they have but 
half accomplish^ their dutj if they neglect cleansing those hot- 
beds of contagion, the dirty and infected hovels of the poor. 
Too much care cannot be bestowed on this great object; be- 
cause, without it, wc may multiply houses of recovery to no puiv 
pose. The Inspectors, thoicfore, as soon a^ the sick arc remov- 
ed, should cause the house to be carefully swept ; every neglect- 
ed corner must be emptied, and all useless rubbish burnt or bii*r 
ried. Every apartment must then be fumigated with nitric or 
muriatic acid in a state oi^apour. Tlie next step is to wash 
the floor and furiyturc with soap and water, and to whitewash 
the walls with lime. After this, fires must be lighted, and the 
doors and windows thrown open for a few ^ours, so as to ensure 
a thortagh perflation of air. Articles cf bedding, after being 
exposed to the acid ftimes, should be hui^ up to the breeze. 
The fumigation should be performed under the direction of the 
Medical Inspector, and repeated if he deem it necessary. With 
regard to the acid to be employed, we have only to remark, 
that die muriatic, though weak^ than the nitric, has*a slrongi* » 
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^ er chemical afEnity for animal : and as it is at die same 
*timc^ore diflusible^ it should in general be preferredi 
* sides, it is cheaply and easily obtained ; the only necessary ar* 
tides being snipnuric Acid and some common kitchen-salt. By: 
jiouring the former upon the latter, a sufficient quantity of acid 
wapour will be speedily disengaged ; and we may increase it at 
^easure by the application of moderate heat. Tiic oxymuriatio 
aeid gas (chlorine of Sir H. Davy) nas also a remarkable power 
iiS(ie^tro}ing infcctil^us maltei : and is^ieadily obtained by pour-^ 
ing Siilphuric acitl upon a mixtin c of pulverized per-oxyd [ black Ji 
of manganese, water, and common salt. 

Thcic^ire other objects tliut must engage the attention of the 
Association, (but into the details of tnese our limils will not 
permit iis to enter), — such as, the suppression of monduity; 
the CsUblishnicnt of gencial w ash ing-hr uses for cleansing gra- 
ti^lously the clothes of the jioor, and other minute local Kgii- 
lations; placarding infected houses so as to g'urll sliangeis 
from entering them; directing doniiciliaiy visits to obscure 
and dirty lodging-houses, and placing them and their inmates 
under a strict surveillance of the In‘-pectors. The siippics- 
sion of beggars is a measure of primal y impoitance; for it 
is ccitain tliat this class of persons have been greatly instrumen- 
tal in spreading the disease both in Ireland and in this country. 
Often, indeed, the breath which uas expended in benedictions, 
and thanks to those who bestowed charity, has been found to 
blast with infection the persons it was meant to bless!— -Dr 
Stokes’s treatise very Judiciously points out the evils of mendi- 
city at the present crisis, 

IJefoic concluding, we may remark that contagion often lurks 
for a considerable time in the system before it excites fever. 
The length of tins latent period has been vaiiously estmmtcd. 
Hr Haygartli reckons its maximum as high as sc\enty-two days, 
and Dr Bancroft extends it to five or six months. The latter 
appears to us quite an exti<i\agiint computation, and has not a 
single analogy in its favour, save the remote and feeble one of 
tlie hydrophobic poison. Nevertheless, there is little doubt that 
the seeds of fever often remain concealed for seveial dajs, and 
sometimes, though rarely, for two or three weeks, cic they 
tpauiibst themselves in actual symptoms. The knowledge of 
Biiiclx occurrences is valuable, not only as tlirowing light on the 
l<)ws of contagion, but as f(ai4ing us to extend our means of 
precaution. These occurrences, also, explain how fever, ia^ 
many instances, should break fo|th in isolated situations wberet"" 
no contagion can be traced ; because they show that, betwixt liia^ 
receiving the infection and the appearance of tlic disease, a per- 
son might travel from the most distant parts of the empire. Ix^ 
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tliis manner we can rcadHy\iiagine the fever to have been ^ 
imported into Great Britain from the sister island^ and sybsc- ’ 
fluently carried from one place to another ; because u series of ‘ 
lacts proves, that the epidemic first bcgail in Ireland. 

9 

Wc have thus once more per(<)rmcd an/mporiant duty, at the^ 
risk of offending many of our polite and fastidious readers : — and 
endeavoured to make our poplilarity subservient to the great cat^ 
of humanity, in spite of consciousness wc are exposing 

it to hazard by the experiment. At the expense, we fear, of some 
disgust, and certainly of much tediousnes«s we have ^low put 
into the hands of nimiy the means of doing a great deal of sub* 
stantial good, and of mitigating and abrictging a scene of most 
pitiable suffering. We trust, too, that we have also put it int0 
the heads and t)ie hearts of no few, to avail themselves, in prac- 
tice and eflect, of wliat has thus beeik suggested : and, with tl^s 
view, w’e have purposely abstained from all ingenious theories 
and questionable speculations, and confined oui selves to such 
safe, simple, and radical directions, as all benevolent individuals 
of ordinary understanding can at once perfectly comprehend, 
and correctly apjily. The good that may be done, or the mi- 
sery at least that may be prevented, at such a season as this, by 
their resolute exertions, we verily believe to be incalculable : — 
and are persuaded, not only that the present scene of affliction 
may thus be speedily made to pass away, but that the habits 
and precautioiH to wliich the great body of the poor, and their 
immediate ad\isers, mav thus be successfully trained, will pre- 
vent the rec\jrrencc of the same evils, on any future occasion, to 
nogrly the same extent. 


Art. X. 1. Oppressions and Cntclties of Irish Revenue Officers ? 
being, the Substance (f a Lcitet io a British Member if Par^ 
liament, By the Keverend Edward Chiciieste]^, A. M. 
Rector of the Parislies of Cloncha luiil Culdaff) in the Couii- 
ty of Uonegiil, and Justice of the Peace for that County, 
llondon, 1818. 

J^oc fontc ilttivata Hor. 

S. Otservatmis an the Reveirnd Edvsard C^zchester*s Pamphlet^ 
entiited Oppressions and Vrnelties <f Irish Revenue (Mlcersm 
By jTCneas Coffey, Acting Inspector-General of Excise. 
London, 1 h18. 

3. A '^tcond UtUr to a British Member o/ Parliament^ relative 
tu •he Opin'essiom and CiHidties if Insk Revenue Officers s 
tuvV / in the Obseivai^f ns of a Jot mer iMter are constdeied 
air! nJnicU* By the Reverend Edward Cuichesteu^ 
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A. H* Rector of the Parkhesj ' Goncha and CiddelS io 
the JDioceee of Derry, Just t of the Peace for theConiiK 
ty of DonegaU Loiwon» 1818* 

have risen from the perusal of these pamnhlcts with very 
pcunful impressions. 'Die facts they disclose would liave 
excited our compassion and indication, though they had oc^ 
curred in a foreign land : And it is really lamentable to think how 
little the state of Irqlaiid is known and considered in this coun- 
try ; — uiih how dull an ear her complaints are heard, and how 
slow a band is stretched out to her^relief. The public mind, 
indeed, has, for some time past, been alive to the larger ques- 
tions that involve her welfare ; but most people liave no more 
knowledge or care about the details df her government, than 
aboYU those of the Russian. Wliat is worse, the Legislature 
itself is not altogether exempt from this indilfoieiicc; so that, 
where the powxT of remedy exists, she often finds her grievan- 
ces unfelt. Into the causes of thh apatliy towards Ireland, it 
is not now oiir inteniion to enter. It is one of the results of that 
fatal policy, which, by ti eating her more as a conquered pro- 
vince than a sistci kingdom, has long fomented the seeds of <livi- 
sion and hostility, and prevented the growth of those sentiments of 
common interest and mutual oflPection which foim the tiue and 
natural bond of union among the subjects of one empire. We 
fl«itter oil) selves, however, that there are some recent symptoms 
of aiueiidment in these respects ; and we are sure that its neces- 
sity cannot be better demonstrated, tlion by briefly statiug the 
substance of the papers before us. 

They relate to the nieasuies that have been adopted during 
the last twenty years, for the suppression of the illicit distilla- 
tion wliicli has prevailed in the northern and western, and some 
of the central counties ot Ireland. Had those measures been 
censiirabife only as inadequate to prevent fraud against the re- 
venue, we should liave felt ourselve«» scarce justified in canvass- 
ing them here. But their inefficiency is die least ground of 
objection; — ^they are conceived in the very spirit of injustice; 
they visit, with heavy and indiscriminate penalties, tlic innocent 
and guilty; they are of such a natuie, that the civil ppwer, 
without tne aid of the military, is unequal to their execution ; 
tb^ would terminate in the ruin of the districts where they are 
en&ccd, but that the excess of their ligour necessijiates their 
occasional suspension; they destroy the morals of the people, 
and alienate their affections from Government, by exposing them 
to a mode and measure of punishment unknown to tl|e happier 
«n4 better ordered parts of^tbe kingdom. 
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As it is not iinadviseclly^w without reflection, tliat havo i 
thus characterized the brancli of the j evenue laws to which we 
allude, wc imap^ine the subject, though in some measure it may 
appear of a local and connned interest, to be unquestionably 
>vorthy of general attention. In the place, we own our- 
selves to be deeply concerned for tfie nfinibers wlio suffer un- 
der these laws, and who haijp little chance of obtaining redress, 
till their situation is understood upon this side of the Chan- 
nel. In the veat place, awe shall find in them a practical and 
living illustration of the manner in whicli the domestic go- 
vernment of Ireland is too often conducted. Paiticipatin^, as 
slie does, in the British constitution, we easily suppose that its 
spirit must be everywhere visible in her adiainistration. No- 
thing can be more natural than this opinion. Unforturately, it 
is erroneous. The principles, fiom the confirmed ascendancy of 
which wc enjoy so much'confidence and repose, e\eit si> yet but 
an irregular and unsteady influence in Ireland. She daily suf- 
fers under measures of severity and baiJiness, winch would he 
intolerable here. Some of them may occtisioiully be icndtied 
necessary, by the greater insubordination of her people; but 
they have frequently proceeded fiom the impatience of her rul- 
ers, resorting to coercion as the shortest method, and attempt- 
ing to do at once, and by violence, a work, it may bo of im- 
provement, but which time alone can effect, and a giadiial well- 
directed change in national sentiments and habits. ^ General com- 
plaints, besides that their vagueness lessens their effect, are ea- 
sily met by denial, or charged with inaccuracy and exaggeration. 
But h is more diflicult to ucmI with sjiecific facts, which not ftily 
admit nothing Uiort of a duecl and decisive answei, but furnish 
suicr and luoie striking conclusions. The character of the Go- 
vernment may be judged ot bj the jncvalence of paiticular 
measiiros, just as that of an individual may be estimated by 
his conduct on particular occasions. Of coui^sc it were un- 
just, in cither case, to extend the infeicnee too far; but if 
tlio measuies or the conduct be glaiiiigly and unequivocally 
unjust and oppressive, wo may be sure that there is some- 
thing not epute right at heart. In the third place, wc can 
scarcely imagine a moie forcible example of the impossibi- 
lity that good government should exist wlieiethe Legislature 
is not identified in interest and feeling vltli tlu* people. This 
has never been the case in Ireland. Variou*^ causes contri- 
buted to prevent it before the Union. Some of these, particu- 
larly a difference of religion^ have continued since. To which 
}t must now be added, that she is governed by a Legisl^lture, 
jfnony members of whom arc strangers to her interests and sifij- 
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atioi!f~are in no respoct affected w the peculiar bus enacted 
• upon her accounty'-and therefotewe led, by contiideratioiw off 
, convenience, or a digbt ehov of expedienev, to confer powera, 
which nodiing but absolute necesti^ would be thought to justify 
in England. If are thus^ lightly granted, they are likely 
to be mely used. Ine same circumstances whicii caused them 
to l)e bestowed witholit scruplp, diminish die responsibility at* 
tached to their exercise. « • 

There is no great difficulty, as it appears to us, in fully un* 
dhrstandiug the general merits of tbw system puraued for the 
suppression of illicit distiiladon ; nor is it at ml necessniy to go 
into the iutricacies and contradictions of the Excise laws. It is 

a nite clear, that there can be no better subject of taxation tiian 
isdllcd spirits, nliicb form a luxury of vciy general consump- 
tion. The higher, too, it is practicable to raise die duty, so 
much die more advantageous ; because, while the same revenue 
ie yielded, the increase of price will withdraw the commmlity in 
some degree from those classes in which its use is most liable 
to dangerous and immoral excess. But however advisable it 
may appear to detivc the same icvenuc from a higher duty on 
a smaller quantity of spirits, many obstacles present themselves 
to the accomplishment of this purpose. In particului, a com- 
petition is instantly excited bet\scen the legal and illegal distil- 
ler, — the dutv imposed on die ibimor, operating as a Wmty to 
the latter. I'his, howevci, is not all. To facilitate the collec- 
tion of the revenue, various means are adopted to throw the 
distillation into the hands of large capitalists ; and as, in such a 
manufacture, there are great fecilities and stiong inducements 
to Commit frauej, the mabufactuier is not allowed to wfirk up 
the raw produce m liis own way, and in the manner best calcu- 
lated to ensuic its sale j but every stop of the ptocess is put un- 
der statutoiy rules, whi<h,it may easily be conceivcxl, are not cal- 
culated to produce a mai ketable commodity. It w ill be found, ac- 
cordingly, tobe an almost invariablefact,thHtlcgRl spirits, whether 
from the mode of distillation, or fiom,d)e materials useci, are not 
an olgcct of preference, but generally of distaste, — ‘ Parliament 
whisky ' being a common term lor a nauseous and deleterious 
spirit. The legal distiller, who thus produces at a high price an 
unpalotckibie article, has no protection but the monopoly which 
the law confci s on him. This monopoly, however, it is impossible 
to maintain, in opposition to the tastes and habits of a^eat part 
of the community, who have neidier power nor inclination to pur- 
diase the legal spirit, but who arc willing to pay the illicit dis- 
tiller a profit, which in geneml is sufficient to make up Ibr the haz- 
ard he ioenrs from the pcQalties of law . lu a couutiy, indeed, 
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thickly p&(»pl^, of orclerImabtt$, and undet a well or^is^ed 
police, and without the retirament and command of fuel which 
illicit distillation requires, the legal manufacturer may be in a 
great measure mode secure of his market, and'protected by the 
activity and vigilance of Revenue officers, from the comiietition 
of spirits which have not been regularly* charged with duty. 
The case, however, is evidcntk^juitc dincrent in a waste and 
mountaipous country, like thfc Highlands of Scotland, and very 
extensive tracks in the northern and wcsteim parts of Irelana. 
These uncultivated and ^accessible districts, abounding with' 
water and fuel, give every encouragement to illicit distillation ; 
the more cspccimly, as the capital required is small, and did 
sale of the spirits produces a quick return in money, whik the 
profit, in the present state ol the law, is generally sufficient 
to compensate the loss by seizures, and the personal danger 
to which delinquents are exposed. As the illegal distiller can 
afford to pay a considerable price ibr the scanty crops of bar* 
ley which are grown in these districts, and lor which in fact 
there is often no other competitor in the market, it is natural, 
and indeed almost certain, that he will be encouraged by the 
smaller tenants, who, on the one hand, sell their produce ad- 
vantageously, and, upon the oilier, receive die commodity they 
arc in want of. 

From all these causes it could not fail to result, that when, 
about tbirty-five years ago, the Irish distillery laws were assi'** 
milated to those of Britain, the small stills, indirectly at least 
suppressed, and the maliufacture placed in the hands of the 
great capitalists, under burden of heavy duties, illicit distilla- 
tion should begin to prevail m Ireland, in'^its more mountain- 
ous and deserted districts, to a very formidable extent. In 
1807, the Commissioners appointed to inquire generally into 
the foes, &c. of public offices in Ireland, in their report upon 
the Excise, calculated upon what they Uiought reasonable data, 
that one-third part of the spirits consumecT in Ireland, iVas il- 
legally distilletf. The inifiry to the revenue Vas consequently 
great. The pernicious enecU upon the people were still more 
to bo lamented. These were not only die increase of drunken- 
ness, from the abundance of spirits, but the disorderly and pro- 
fligate habits, the destruction of industry, and contempt of au- 
thority, f^hich, sooner or later, mmL the character of the 
smuggler* Such a wide-spread and alarming evil very et^ly 
called the attention of Government ; and, in me consideratiou 
of its causes, the true means of its correction itiight have been 
discovered- A reduction of the duty, by diminimiim the pro- 
fit of the illicit distiller. Would have removed much ofthe temp-' 
tation which led him to defy the menaces of the law. Then, 

1 
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{^encouraging the smaller c&pitalis^ partly hy enabling tb^ 
todiKtil at grcitter advantage and pmly l)y esbiblidiing a wai^ 
bousing Systran, which admitted of the spirits being stored, ant 
the duty remaining unpaid, till they were thrown mto ^ mar* 
ket &r consumption, ho would not only have been met in the go* 
ncral market, uy a spirit of the same quality with his own, and 
adapted to the taste, Natural or acquired, of the country; but 
he would have been oppmed by a powerful and active enemy, 
in the very district of his manntacture, which easily allowed 
the establishment of smaller stills. Ti)c legal manufacturcra> 
having the strongest interest to put down illicit distillation, 
would have afibrded die most strenuous assistance to the re* 
venue officers ; — ^while, on the other hand, by purchasing the 
barley from the poorer tenants, tlicy would nave destroyed 
that natural alliance which the mutual wants of eacli tended to 
establish between the latter and the illegal distillers. It is quite 
true, that in spite of all these precautions smuggling would have 
prevailed to some, perhaps even a considcralne, extent. But^ 
in die mountains and bogs of Ireland, it is an evil indigfnous, 
the growth of which may be checked, bnt which never can be 
eromcated. Though legal whisky too would have kflComc more 
abundant ; still the price of spirits, generally, would not have 
been lower; for what was gainwl in the one wiy, would have 
been removed in the other ; so that there could have been no 
undue encouragement for consumption. No doubt, too, die in- 
crease of small stills, and a diffiision, os it were, of the manu- 
Iticlure over a larger space, might have increased die expense of 
collection, and multiplied the opportunitii's of fraud. But,, if 
the system had been digested with tolerable skill, the revenue 
would have been a gamer on die whole; and, in a question 
of this sort, it is not the actual, but the relative loss that is of 
importance. Some revenue is better than none at all. 

uistead, however, of attempting to alter the system of distil- 
lery laws, as borrowed from Engianci, and adopting a new one 
better fitted to the circumstances of the country [—instead of 
the preventive remedy which is always the most advisable when 
it can be juaed,— the Government of Ireland resolved to sup- 
press illicit distillation by violent means, and to counteract, by 
the vengeance of the law, a crime, the temptations to which 
'Were len luiimpmred. Asides the penalties inflicted on de- 
linquents, including transportation for seven years, and all the 
extraordinary powers vestM hr the officers of Excise, — the ex- 
pedient Was resorted of mpo^g a heavy fine upon eoety 
paritk in which an unliccns^ should be found. This was 
the plan of the earUer acl8} but afterwards, by the 45tb and 
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46th of the King), the t&m^nds^ as well as tire parishes) were 
made liable in a penalty of 9 O/., ^hieh) in the subsequent yeoT), 
was made exigible for cveiy unlicensed still, or part ofi or ap- 
peiulnge to a still, or worm or utensil for (li.stilling, or for wash* 
-or pot ale, or low wine or singlings, fuimd xdlhm the townAand 
crparhh. Tins fine, in 1809, was raised 40 100/. Sterling. It 
jiiraS) in 1810, declared that no lines slicflild be inflicted till the 
assizes 181SJ; and levy of the mTcars was suspended. In 1812 
the system was abrogated entirely. Rut, in 1813, it was re\iv- 
<xl ; and, by a statute paf^ted in that and the siibse(|uciit your, die 
penalties were imposed||On town-land**, (jiiiirler-lands niaiiors, 
and lordships, &c. ; for the first offences as itn as called, 
for the second 40/. ; and for the third 60/. The law, in this rc- 
q!)ect, appears to have remained the same. One half of tndse 
fines are given by statute to the excise officer informing, who 
is declared to be a sufficient witness. There is no defence 
against tlie fine, unless the defendant can traverse the fact of 
the articles being found, or cstablnh, what is evidently hope- 
less, that they were left for the co’lusive puipose of subjecting 
him id the statute. The most perfect good faith is of no avail 
in bis defcjg^. He is liable to tlie penalties, though he devot- 
ed his whole time, night and dav, to the detection of illicit 
distillers, and the destruction of tlieir trade. As to the mode 
of levying the fine, Mr Chichester observes, 

‘ After a line has been imposed, the inhabitants are required to 
applot upon tl)cm8elve8 their respective proportions of it; and, in 
case of omission, the exciseman is authorized to obtain the amount, 
by taking it from any person residing within the district% The time 
granted for assessing it is tlurty days from the date of tlie imposition 
of the fine ; * but, in the mean time, tlie inhabitants are kept in pro- 
found ignorance of the want of the information against them. The 
applotmcnt, therefore, does not take place ; and the exciseman gene- 
rally levies the fine with a degree of oppression and violence, punish- 
able with death, were it not Ic^Iized by tliis extraordinaiy statute. 
In most cases, it is usual to notify the decisions of Courts of Justice 
to those persons against whom judgment has been given ; but, in 
cases of fines for illicit distillation, such a proceeding would deform 
the symmetry of the law, by giving it a solitary point of Resemblance 
to the British Constitution. 

* Another anomaly in this law is, the extreme difficulty in taking 
defence against information for a diU fine«L Tlic purse of the na- 
tion pays the expenses of the informaAiS ; f but the poor peasants 
have no public treasury on which they can draw. When they succeed 
ia defeating the information, the^,are not enabled to tccover their costs 


* Si Geo. IIL cap. 50. 
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the apposite party, ^flie various expanses which they incur by de- 
, fending themselves, amount at least ^ seven pounds, which consti* 
tute ill themselves a heavy fine ; and thus the wretched people (a 
•great proportion of whom are ignorant) are compelled to let ' judge* 
ment go against them by default, and are inevitably destroyed by 
the double-edged sworc^ of the law. * h; LetU*, p. II. 

Under these statute*^ during the coarse of •^eveii years, finea 
have been imposed to the amount of 856,9*25/.; — or 50,989/. a 
year. Upon the county of Tyrone, die fines ainouiited to 5 ^ 6 , 8*25/4, 
wbich Sir John Stewart Bart. M. in his evident e before 
the Committee of the House of C\)inmon.s in 1816 (p. 87.), 
proves to have been levied. In the county of Dontgall, the fines 
from summer 1809 io summer 1815, amounted to 72,540/. It 
does not appear that tlie Icvj in that ccuinty was as complete as 
in Tyrone; but, when it is consitleied that half the fines were 
given by the statute to the Hevenne officers, w’e may believe, 
and we sluill immediately see, that they did not neglect their 
exaction. 

Having given this g 1 im|)se of tlie extent to wliich these sta- 
tutes have been enforced, it is worth wliile to inquire for a mo- 
ment, upon what iirinciple a parish or town-land is liable to be 
amerced, and the goods of all or any of the inhabitants carried 
off by distress, because a still, or part of a still, has been found 
in it. If the law rest on a jircsumptioii that the inhabitants 
of the tow n-Iuiul or parish are accc'-sarv to the crime of illi- 
cit distillation, notliing can be more unreasonable or absurd. 
Even in that case, the lact of accession should be proved. But 
in truth, there is not the slightest pretence for siip[)osing such 
a general accession as can warrant the swTcjiJng and indiscri- 
minate application of a penal statute. With respect to the 
gentlemen of the country, suspicion is altogether out of ques- 
tion, indepeiulcntly of the resolution of the Committee in 18 !6, 
that illicit distillation w^as iiijurions to agriculture. It seems 
to be hinted by those who supjiort the measures of Excise, 
that the smaller farmers, who find a jirofitable market for their 
barley, give all encouragement to the illicit distillers, and, 
through the price wliich they tibtaiii, paiticijiale in the crime 
and its profits. It is obvious, however, that the fanners would 
be much better jileased to sell their corn to the licensed manu- 
fiicturcr, who must always ailbrd a steiulier and a securer mar- 
ket; so that the establishment of small stills, or, in other words, 
the transference of the trade into tlie hands of small capitalists, 
would do away this imputation. But, whatever truih tlierc may 
be in it, and probably the small farmers do not scruple to sell 
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to distillers for a higher rel^ly-nioney price thau they can dse- 
where obtain^ it is quite evident that this never can amount, in 
the view of common sense or of law, to any thing like occes* 
sion to ihc criminal practices which these penalties are intended 
to put down. Far from any community of guilt, there is, in 
many instances, not the slightest connivance; and people suffer 
under these statutes, wdio arc not only innocent oi the offence 
for which the penalty is iinfiosed, but who, till their goods are 
flistraiiied, wore totally ignorant of it. Parishes in Ireland, we 
9Xe informed, arc genenflly four or five times larger than those 
in England ; and, in the mountainous parts of the countiy> 
still more extensive {First Letter^ p. 8.) Town-lands, in the 
mountainous districts, sometimes extend to a thousand, or 
fifteen hundred, or two thousand acres; and are occasion-* 
ally three miles long.* Over this space the inhabitants do 
not live scattered, so as to have many points of observation,, 
but generally in villages, and small clusters of houses. All 
the respectable evidence before the Committee coincides in 
statijig, what indeed ia obviously true, that it is impossible 
Uie iniiabitants in general, if attending tlicir usual occupa« 
lions, can have any knowledge of what is going forwwd in 
Un opposite quarter of the parish or town-land. This w^oiilcl 
be true, though distillation were openly carried on. But the 
work is usually conducted at night, and with so much art, that 
detection is a matter of great difficulty. Thus, Arthur Chi- 
chester Esq. M. P. states in his evidence, ‘ That he has been 
within twenty yards of a still, without discovering it, and probably 
would not have discovered it, if it had not been pointed out as he 
came upon it accidentally. In those trackless mountains, on the bank 
of a deep river, they are frequently constructed with green sod. ’ He 
adds, that in the town-lami of his own residence, an illegal still 
might be erected without tliscovcry. It were needless to give 
much more evidence to tlie same effect ; and we shall only refer 
to that of Janies Daly Esq. M. P. who declares his opinion, that 
stills may be wwked, and be scarcely perceiveable. He adds, 

< I myself, when shooting, have trod upon the top of a still before 
I knew there wa> one there at all.— It being then at work ? — It being 
then at work. Three or four I have known the same way. I don’t 
mean to say that there is no sort of smoke ; but you would hardly 
perceive it, as the people use small little pots. '-^Mimdes of Evi* 
denccy p. 27. 

With these facts before us, there is plainly no ground for the 
supposition that the whole inhabit^ts of the country are engag- 

* Minutes of Evidence before tbe Committee of 1S16> pp. 
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ed ki one ^stem of criminal connivance, and justly dbnoxtouH 
to severe inflictions, without any diflerence of individuals, or 
any investigation of paiticular guilt. 

But to snow at once the absolute disregard of justice which 
pervades every part^of these enactments, it enough to mention, 
that no provision is ntade for the case of absentees. The estate of 
a proprietor not resident is equally subject to the penalties. Fines 
were imposed upon Colonel Bari^ and upon Mr Stewart, when 
both these gentlemen were attending theii duty in Parliament. * 
There is no provision niiule for Uie case of sickness. § Sir John 
Stewart’s estate was fined for a still set up while he laboured 
under fever. There is no provisionifor minority. There is no 
protection afforded for the widow or the orphan. All classes 
are equally included. The penalty falls just as chance directs 
it ; for the framers of these laws bind the eyes of justice, and 
/Burget that she bears the balance as well as the sword, — to weigh 
betore she strikes. ' 

It is vain, indeed, to look for any principle upon which such 
enactments can be vindicated. The inct is, when fairly avowed, 
that their object is to force the people, by the most violent com- 
pulsion, into a general combination aj/ainst illicit distillation ; 
— to oblige every man to become an informer egainst his neigh- 
bour, and to devote himself to the extirpation of that offence a- 
gainst the revenue. Such a system falls with peculiar hardship 
upon the la&uled proprietors, who, from their situation, can 
know little about the proceedings of the actual delinquents, and 
who really have it not in their power to repress the evil by any 
exertions of their own, or any influence they can use over their 
tenantry. A tenant does not forfeit his lenee, because he has 
distilled without license; and, even where he has no lease, 
the process of ejectment is not only difficult, but the tenant, 
in many instances, can defy his landlord; as, from a well 
known league among the lower classes of Ireland, no man 
will dare to occupy the room of a tenant who has been turned 
out for what, in tWr opinion, was an inadequate cause. What 
the landed gentlemen could do, they appear to have done,— by 
die publication of resolutions, — ^by giving active assistance to 
the revenue oflicers, — by prohibiting the use of illegal spirits,— 
and refusing to renew leases to those of their tenants who have 
been concerned in distillation. Yet, notwithstanding all these 
exertions, enormous fines are imposed upon their estates, and 
they are deprived, in many instances, of their rents, by the sei- 
zure of the only funds out of which they can be paid. 

* Evidence, pp. SO. 58. 
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But without speaking of Hie Iiardsliip to which a particular 
class is subjected) we must saV) that the whole scheme of these 
statutes is unconstitutional and unjust. What can be said in 
defence of a system, which would transform all the inhabi- 
tants of the country into concunents of excise oflicers, and which 
would oblige gentlemen, farmers and labourers, under ruinous 
penalties, to oesert their usual occupations — to fovsakc the a- 
musements and the businc^ss of their lives — to abandon the 
work which may be nccessarj' for the subsistence of their fami- 
lies, in order that they iifay assist in the collection of the reve- 
nue? Nothing can be more certain titan thal, without an 
exclusive devotion of thci[r time, they would be incapable of 
accomplishing, in any degree, the ultimate object of titese laws* 
Even then, they woidd not entirely succeed ; but, though suc- 
cess were the consc(|uenco of their exertions, tliey never can 
be reyiiired to ensure it by the saciiiicc of what is most valu- 
able in life. We must say too, that w^e cannot consider, with- 
out horror, this sjstem of extorting information. We should 
be shocked, in any circumstances at a inGasiirc which must 
spread so much jealousy ami distrust among the po))ulation ; 
but to those who are acquainted willi the liabits (rf the Irish, 
the consequences must appear uiui*«ualiy mischievous. ‘ There 
is one respect ’ (says Mr Chichester) < in w Inch the system of fin- 
ing districts is irreparably pernicious to the morals of the lower 
classes ; and that is, the obligation which it imposes upon each nnm 
to become an Infonner against his neighbour. However honourable 
and necessary it may be to make open discoveries in cases of felony, 
nobody will inainlain that a peasantry can be improved by a habit of 
giving petty informations ag linst tlieir friends ; of spurning the most 
obvious maxims of social life, and violating the common principles of 
honour. Of all the nations on earth, the Irish are the most unlikely 
to become informers. Their great fault is, a criminal fidelity to each 
other. Acting on a false principle of beuevoleiicc, they would at 
any time risk their lives to conced a thief or a murderer, and are 
taught from their infancy to believe, that all sins are pardonable ex- 
cept that of giving information, even in aid of justice ; conseouently, 
a law which compels them to make discoveries on their neighbours, 

' for offences apparently venial, is totally unfit for them ; being found- 
ed on ignorance of their manners and dispoMtions, and therefore op- 
posed to the most common axioms of legislation* * p* 18* 

But, leaving the principle of thct<' laws, which we have no 
room to discuss jiiore tit large, we muit now give our readers 
Aomc idea of the manner in wrhich they arc curried into execu- 
tion — extracting a few passages almost at random from Mr Cbi- 
chcBter’s First letter. We have great confidence in the accu- 
■ racy of that gentleman’s reports. \Miere the same point U 
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touched, lie is confirmed by the Minutes of Evidence in 1816 ; 
t and we think he has successfully answered the objections that 
have been made to his statements by the author of the Obser«- 
vations. 

* Some of the districts which were visited with the severest punish* 
ments were diose which, though unimpeached for illicit distillation, 
had admitted cattlo beibnging to town-lands that had been subjected 
to fines. This offence, however, it ^as impossible to avoid, as the 
whole barony of Inni>liowcn is unenclosed, and every man U ex- 
posed to the incur'sions of his neighbour’s cattle. 

‘ The unrelenting manner in wliieh the law was exercised, induced 
sonic conipassionate landlords to pay the fines for their tenants, rather 
than witness tlie plunder of so many inn(|pent people. One gentleman 
(Mr Hobert Voimg of (\ildaft’) became responsible for ‘JOOCV., as the 
only means of sparing liimselt the distress of seeing the dcbtruction of 
his tenants. 'Hie beiievoience, however, of those gi'ntlemen proved 
fruitless, for the exciseman soon demanded new contributions on new 
pretenci's ; iiisoniuch, that it would have been impossible to Iiave satis- 
fied the ini))endiiig requisitions by means of the produce of the soil, un- 
less If had heeii composi’d of gold-dust. lAIr Young even took his sons 
from the University, that they might suppress illicit distillation on his 
estate ; and they havi been corupelled, almost ever since that time, 
to endure fatigue, cold, and matching, for the purpose of controlling 
their tenantry ; and to employ, as their assi«tant8, a large corps of 
yeomanry at their own expense. Yq\, notwithstanding all these ex- 
ertions, and their seizure of nearly an hundred [irivatc stills, the illi- 
cit trade exists on that estate, and affords a practical commentary on 
my assertion, respec ting the impossibility of restraining clandestine 
distillers, by compelling laiuUords to declare war against their tenants. 
The I card of fXcise, lunvever, made no reinissioil of tlie fines levied 
on Mr Young’s property, notwithstanding his endeavours to save 
them ; and they enforced w'ith rigour the two thousand pounds for 
wliich he was under an engagement. 

‘ Mr AIoKandcr Stewart of Airds, representative in Parliament for 
the /county of Londonderry, (but a residenter in the neighbouring 
county of Donegal]), used the most energetic means as a landlord, to 
intimidute his tenants from engaging in illicit distilleries, and ejected 
several of them, to the great detriment of his means of assisting his 
friends wlio might be candidates for the representation of the county 
of Donegall. These decided measures proved inefficient ; and, in the 
year 1815, parts of his estate were fined for private distilleries. An 
inoffensive man, one of his tenants, who had been compelled to pay a 
fine, incurred by others, determiiK-'d to try how far fortune would as- 
sist him in recovering, by legal proceedings, tlie amount of the pe? 
nalty so cruelly levied on him ; but tiiat fickle goddess favoured his 
adversaries, and caiilsed him to fail in his suit. ’ p. 88. 

* The following circuiiustance, w'hicli occurred in the year 1815, is 

iiV^tance which will corroborate my opinion of the injustice of 
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punidiiog landlords for the faulU of their tenants. Major Ball and 
Ca|/tain C'harlcton of the 85th regiment returned to Ireland from the 
United States of America, after having served in the gallant army 
which captured the metropolis, — the former afflicted with a dangerous 
intermittent, the latter sevt^rely wounded. Both these gentlemen pos* 
sessed properties in Innishowen ; but when they visited tliem on their 
arrival, iheif found that they tuere in debt for sliU fnea^ to nearly as 
great an amount as could have been procured by their sale. Here tlien 
is a proof of the inefficiency of the fining system ; as no advocate for 
Revenue tyranny can presume to assert, that private distillation was 
patronized by these distinguis^ied officers of a gallant regiment, while 
they were subduing our implacable enemies on the other side of the 
Atlantic Ocean, and avenging the wrongs of their country. * p. 44>» 

‘ When cattle were seized tor still tines, they were usually driven 
by the Excisemen to a pound at the villaj^e of (*arndonagh in Innis- 
liowen : in that place they were stowed tor some time previous to 
their removal to Londonderry, a distance of twenty miles. While 
they were kept at Cariidonagh, their owners frequently attended at 
the pound, in hopes of being permitted to feed tliem ; and, on such 
occasions, most distressing scenes frequently took place. Mothers, 
with their perishing children in their arms, supplicating the sentinels 
for permission to give them a little milk from their own cows : the 
infants also bewailing their unmerited sufFerings, and importuning 
their distracted parents for sustenance, which it was impossible to 
give them. The military employed in this dreadful duty, frequently 
appeared affected, and sometimes gave a part of their daily pay to 
mitigate the bitter sorrows wliich they witnessed. But such human- 
ity was vain ; for devastations extended over too wide a range to ad- 
mit of individual assistance. 

* In June ISIH, "Mr Stewart of Ards, (the same gentleman who 
used so much energy in dissuuaing liis tenantry from illicit distilla- 
tion), was subjt.cted to the hardship of the Excise Laws, while at- 
tending his Pai iiamentary duty in London. His cattle were seized 
and driven away for the payment of a still fine, and would have been 
maltreated, sold, or killed, had he not possessed friends, who pre- 
served them. The collector of tlie fines refused to release them on 
any terms, except ready money ; and exacted the sum of twenty- 
four pounds from his family, with as much strictness as if Mr Stewart 
had been an unlicensed distiller. * p. 61. 

* Mr Henry Alexander, formerly a member of the House of Com- 
mons, and Chairman of the Committee of Ways and Means, has, 
during the last fifteen years, c^^rnded large sums of money in re- 
claiming waste lands in Innishowen. After contending against many 
difficulties, he had succeeded in converting a sterile waste into pro- 
fitable soil, and displaying to the natives the effects of taste, industry 
and science. The surrounding country had begun to feel the benefit 
of increased produce, and to derive improved habits from his exam- 
ple : The money, also, which he had caused to circulate among the 
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neighbouring poor, had increased their comforts, and excited their 
•exertions. This gentleman is now serving Iiis country as chief Se- 
*cretary to the Government of the Cape of Good Hope, and dwells 
•about six thousand miles from the scene of all offences against the 
Irish Excise Laws; but he, even thus situated, could not escape 
punishment. The cattle which were grazing on land thus rescued 
from sterility, were sq^ed, and sold by auction, notwithstanding 
many earnest and authentic representations made to the persons 
who thus exacted the payment of a siil fine imposed on him for an 
offence committed in an opposite hemisphere. ' p. 63. 

** What will be thought of hiicli &ta|pinciits as the following, 
when it is reflected tliat a clerg^miaa and a nmgistrate, of unim- 
peachable character, has publicly pledged his name to tlieir 
truth, and demands open inquiry. * 

* In September 18L5, John Doherty, a very poor man, resident in 
Innishowf n, was vi&itcd by the collector of still flnes, who was attend- 
ed by a strQng military force. They commenced by depriving the 
unhappy man of his cattle and household furniture ; they next car- 
ried off his grain w'hich he had just shorn, and took from him even 
the smallest implements of husbandry belonging to his little farm* 
After this, tliey seized the wearing apparel of his family, not except- 
ing their shoes and stockings, and finished that act of the tragedy, by 
robbing his little children of their clothes. After they had thus got 
possession of all the cottage contained, they tore its doors away, and 
burned them in pri'sence of the weeping family, in order that they 
might cook their dinner, consisting of provisions forcibly obtained at 
their cottage. Some poultry, however, still remained, which had not 
been observed at first, and these the soldiers killed and put in their 
knapsacks, that they might feast upon them, when they arrived at 
their quarters. This unfortunate man and his family imnu'diately be- 
came dependent on the charity of their neighbours, in consequence 
of the sufferings of that day. ’ p. 46. 

This case does not stand alone. It would be extremely easy, 
from these pamphlets, and from tlic Minutes of Evidejice be- 
fore the House of Commons, to producq^ a ilioiisand instances 
of the misery occasioned to the tenantry and pc^asantry by the 
levy of these still fines. But wc have said enough to ensure 
the attention of every one who feels for the interests of Ireland; 
and our limits do not allow us to exhibit the subject in de- 
tail. It is impossible, however, not to advert to the conscs 

r ces of this system upon the morals and habits of the pco- 
to whom these laws will be found even more peniicious 
than to their fortunes. They have not failed to produce all tlie 
disastrous efiects which might have been exnected from a scene 
of plunder carried on by legal agents, and under sanction of 
law* In speaking of this part of the suUcct, Mr Chichester does 
Uttle more than sum up wligt will be found at great length u]i 
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the Evidence before the House; and says nothing that does 
not seem to be fully authorizc^d by the testimony ot' all the most * 
intelligent and respectable witnesses who were examined. 

‘ The country gentlemen, ’ say** he, ‘ arc still well affected, and 
would sacrifice their lives and cstiUcs for the preservation of the Con- 
stitution ; but the injuries experienced by the* peasantry, have alien- 
ated their minds from every tiling that good sfibjccts and good Christ- 
ians ought to respect. Law ii^ odious to them ; and religion pervert- 
ed Their governors they consider a<5 their tyraius ; and the most 
necessary regulations of civil society are dcti'sted by them, as the 
mandates of despotism, or the chains of slavery. 

‘ The peculiar circumstances of Ireland have caused her people to 
be undervalued by the hapj)^ *r nations of C’hristian Lurope. 'fhough 
endowed with generous hearts and brilliaiU talents continge..-cie» 
have produced in them a susceptibility of filse iiiipressions, of which 
the emissaries of jacobinism would eagerly take advantage. The un- 
happy state of the peasants of the nortli-Mcst of that country is an in- 
ference obvious to all v\}u) are aware of their aits; and the crimes of 
the populace unhappily conlirin the justice of such a conclusion. 
Th(‘ stati o* irritability into which they have been driven by Mich 
means, ought to have been considered previously to enacting any law 
of unpn*cedented severity; for the lev\ing of exorbitant still fines off 
such a peasantry, is littfe less than the application of a torch to a 
magazine of gunpowder. ’ p. (if). 

‘ Next to the felonious sjiirit which 1ms been raised by revenue 
oppreshions in Iiinisliowen and other parts of Donegall, the most de- 
plorable consequence is an utter iiidiilerence with respect to the ob- 
servance of oaths. This crime has unhappily been too general in 
Ireland, ever since the Kebellioii in the year I7f)^ ; l)ut its prevalence 
is parliculiirly notorious in the districts which have suffered under 
Excise exactions. In those places, the inhabitants, when driven to 
distress, have often entered into the most awful contracts to cease 
from illicit distillntiun, on coiulition of exenijition from the remaining 
fines which wore impending over them. These contracts they huvo 
often confirmed by soiomn and unequivocal oaths; hut, as soon as 
they had disarmed suspicion by the sanctity of their engagements, 
they generally recommenced the exercise ot‘ their abjured trade. 

‘ Previously to the late severe inflictions of revenue punishments, 
the inliabitatits of the remote part^ of the barony of Inriishowen, af- 
forded a prospect of gradual) religious, and moral improvement. 
Many of them had caught, with an eager grasp, at the advantages 
offered to them by the Association for Discountenancing Vice, and 
the Hibernian Sunday School Society. In some of the parishes, 
even those which are the most addicted to smuggling, the peasantry 
had frequently contributed small sums towards the miu’ntenaiice of 
schools for the poor. The children had almost all learned to read, 
and the greater number of the cottages possessed either a Bible or 
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Testament, exclusive of various other improving books : In many in- 

• stances, parents had begun to recei\e the light reflected from the 
minds of their children, and to indulge a laudable pride in hearing 

* them lisp the praises, or repeat the commands of their Creator and 
Redeemer. But the Board of Excise, by exciting tlic spirit of re-* 
venge, and aggravating the eflects of famine, have dissipated all 
these flattering visions future civilization. Manj of the innocent 
tongues which aflbrded such delightfi^l expectations, are now mute 
in the grave, in consequence of famme and its attendant diseases ; 
for, as I have already stated, the seizure of cows deprived children of 
their chief support. Tlie malignant sent Aients of human nature have? 
now taken place of the benevoteiit ; and the peasantry have discon- 
tinued the sums fornieily contributed bulthem for education. 

‘ In those places where churches and glebe houses uri* required* 
tlic same cruel cause prohibit'^ improvement. 'J'he liberal loans which 
I^arliameni his aiithori/ed for their erection or restoration, have 
pro\ I d useless, the clergy being unable to secure evin tlie mteri»fit 
of the money so advanci'd, in conse(|uence of the general devasta- 
tion ; for when the inhabitants are unable to support their lives, they 
deem such expenses extraordinary and unnecessary. By the late iii- 
ordinale Jev) of still fines, every thing good appears to have been an* 
pihilatcd) and every thing bad promoted. ' j). 90. 

Alter what wo have just seen, it may he edifying to follow 
this To All-land fining system into the Courts of Justice, aiul ob- 
jserve the caution with which the penalties aicsonietinies imposed. 
Sir .John Stewart, ^ alter stating that ho knew many instances of 
fines, where the inhabitants must liave been ignorant of the ot 
fenee, as where a man had clropl a still, or some part of it, in a 
Tow'ii-hmd, and explaining that the costs of suit precliidetl tlie 
poor from making any dideiice, goes on to inform the I louse— 

‘ At the last Assi/os held at Lifford, I believe four days were allowed 
for the w'hole business of the county. By the law', all these informa- 
tions have precedence, and must be tried belbi e any thing el^e. There 
WQYC^five humhd/ and nine! ij three informations for still fines to be 
tried. After sitting a good wdiile, one of the (irand .Juiy came into 
the Jury-room, and said, the Judge had rrit^d them at the rate of one 
a minute. His word-s were, “ lie knocked them ott‘ at the rale of 
one a minute ; *' and they went on in that manner till the Grand 
Jury remonstrated, and stated, that the gaol could hold no more. * 
We are at ii loss which to admiic most — the law, or tlie way in 
which it is adiniiiisU red. This is by no means u solilury in- 
stance. 

Wc have no room, however, for further extracts; and niiM 
refer any one who is anxious to acquire a more exact knowledge 
of the subject, to the sources of iiifcirmatioii w c liave pointed out, 


♦ Minutes of Lvidence, p. 36, 
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There is another feature of die system, however, which cm* 
not be passed over in silence." It appears scarcely possible to 
execute the laws in question without the aid of die soldiery. 
Tliat tlie people should oppo-^c every obstacle to their execu- 
tion, is but too natural a consequence of the opinions they en- 
tertain of then), ‘>nd of the despair to which they are driven by 
the unreknting lv‘.y of the fines. They' consider themselves 
engaged in uarrart' witli Govuaiment; and re-^ort to all means 
of fraud and vioU-e.ce, disappoint its officers and agents* 
They concert signaK by w'hieh to ijitimate through the district 
agaugei’s approach ; liecausc' ilieir innocence, allording them no 
protection, they cannot escape the punishment of presumed 
guilt, but by giving the illegal distiller warning to cany off the 
mati'nals of liis riiiiniifiicluri^ so duit nothing may be found, 
to subject their town-land or parish to a fine. They proceed 
to greater extremities, lliere are instances of cattle being 
slaughtoK'd to pit vi^nt their tailing into the bands of the Excise; 
and thej even resist, by open violence, the cxecuthm of the law, 
to an extent ^^luch could scarcely be credited. No levy of fines 
can be iiuule without the cooperation of the military; and if the 
collecloi’ venture to leave his escort but at a short distance, his 
life is inevitably in danger. Thi.-> is no idle parade. — The parties 
are attacked ; — they must oflt'n overcome by arms the opposition 
of the peasantry ; and must sometinicH fight for their own safety. 
More than once, considerable detaclhuents have been surrouna- 
cd in the mountains, — the passc*s have been occupied, and the 
means of retreat cut of, — and the troops forced to retire under 
a disgraceful capitulation, and the abandonment of their seizures. 
This frightful scene is exhibit *d wherever the exertions of the Ex- 
cise make themselves to be felt in tlie levy of tlie Town-land fines. 

Wc arc very far from justifying this popular resistance to the 
officers of law; but it is impossible to deny, that there is a great 
deal to palliate it. The guilt of illicit distillation itself is not 
very obvious to a rude and ignorant people. It is not one of 
those crimes which human nature regards with an instant and 
instinctive abhorrence. To discern its criminality requires some 
knowledge of the relations of civil society — a clear perception of 
the injury done Xa\ the fair trader — of the necessity of enforcing 
the duties which supply the public revenue^— ana of the demo- 
raVisation which inevitably results from addiction to illicit traffic. 
Still, however, the lowest classes may be made to see the pro- 
priety of chastising, even with severity, the actual* d^inquent; 
But tliey never can be brought to understand, why a whole 
country should bo involved in a common presumption of guilt i 
tlie innocent, and perhaps the deserving, find no advantage inf 
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their character ; and a peasant, with his family, reduced to 
beftgary, because a crime has been committed, far ^Vom liis 
dwelling, without his accession, probably without his knowledge* 
Ruinous penalties so inflicted, have in them more of the blind- 
ness of vengeance, than the sober discriminatiim of justice; and 
exhibit, especially to ilpinstructed eyes, the proceedings of a ca- 
pricious and arbitrary master, not the wholesome correction of 
a parent. The people may be undisciplined, and easily excited 
to disaffection : But then, the more is it indispensable that the 
cause for which Government arrays hctsell in terror shoidd be 
visibly the right, and that her reason and her equity should be 
conspicuous even in her sternest moocl# Nothing can vindicate 
measures which give more than a colourable ground of discon- 
tent, iuid engender sentiments that destroy the peace, and menace 
the existence of society. Nor is the effect of such scenes on the 
army to be forgotten. They cannot be engaged in a more odious 
service than the enforcement of these fines. It familiarizes them 
with an image of the worst parts of war, — of pluiulc'r and pil- 
lage, — and renders them habitual and callous iustrumontsof the 
sufferings of their countrymen. — But this is a topic which we 
should regret to think needed any comment. 

The only semblance of justice the Town-land fining system 
shows, is allowing to the persons on whom the penalty lias been 
levied, recourse against the actual offender. This, however, is 
but a mockery in practice. The cr)sts of suit, and the difficulty 
of conviction, of themselves abridge the remedy. But, in triitli, 
it cannot exist at all ; for the illicit distiller is generally of the 
lowest order, without any visibje estate, whose funds are secret- 
ed, and commonly dissipated by his profligate habits, except 
what may be required for the continuance of liis trade. Look 
to the fact. Can it be imagined, that all the illicit distillers in 
Ireland could repay the 350,000/, imposed during seven years ? 

Exhausted as the finances of this country are, we still think 
there are higher considerations than treasure ; and would ha- 
zard an opinion, that no .gain on the score oF revenue could 
compensate the mischiefs that experience has shown to be in- 
separable from these enactments. Bui what shall we say, when 
we discover, to crown all, that this system of penalty and ter^ 
ror has had no decisive success ? In snwe districts which are 
overrun with excise-officers and soldiers, and where the f^entry 
and yeomtmry scour the country in search of stills and distillers, 
illicit distillation, though seldom entirely subdued, is very much 
suppressed. Where the vigilance of die officers, however, is 
relaxed, or where the army is not present, it continues with un- 
abated vigour; and in some places it seems to brave the law. 
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nnd continiio active, amidst the misery and desolation of tliosio 
tracts whiJi li. ve most siitfercd muler the exaction of the fines. ^ 
Mr (Ipchostt r, in his First Letter, 93, says — 

* The mountainous parts of Ireland attest tlic truth of this asser- 
tion, cspociully the county of Donegal!, which seems to have been 
made t)ic field of trial between the J^oard of Excise and the illicit 
distillers. I appeal to every inhabitant of ^that county to declare, 
whether they ever witnessed ^o much unlicensed spirits conveyed 
along the public roads, or knew of so many unlicensed distilleries as 
exist at the present moment; and if, in some small districts, the 
practice has .suffered a inoincntary depression, the smothered fire 
bursts out with increased force in their vicinity. * In his Second 
Letter he adds, ‘ That sueV^ a system has been unsuccessful in the 
county of Donegall, is evirftnt to any person who knows that, dur- 
ing the last two years, fines have been incurred by the several town- 
lands in that county to the amount of 30,000/. ; notwithstanding 
that the Board of Excise had nearly destroyed some parts of that 
county by their previous severity in the levy of them. And be it 
remembered, that, in the ln$i ymiiihy at the assizes, fines were im- 
posed, for recent ofltnces against the distillery laws, exceeding the 
sum of 0000/. — a cin*unistance sufficient, I should think, to silence 
the clamours of all I hose misinformed merchants and interested ex- 
cisemen, who dcMiiand the continuance of cruelty. * 

It is by no means tiilllcult to explain llicse effects. By giving 
one fialf of the fine to the excise-olliccr iiiHirming, the 
far from ensuring the active fulfilment of his duly, cx[)oses him 
to almost irresistible ti' iiiuations to IVautl. It is in evidence, * 
Uuit officers having GO/, of j,alarv make between ,<500/. and 1000/. 
a year, of seizures and premiums, and would be reduced to 
their salaries were illicit di tiliatioh repressed. Persons in ihcir 
situation have seldom such virtue and disinterestedness, that 
we should expect ihcm, from mere conscience, to destroy the 
source of such uncommon profit ;f and ihe Irish guagers seem 
to be by no mca”s of proof (jiiality, but to lull below the 
ordinary standard of Excise. 'Jlicir interest and duty are thus 
too directly at variance, to make it doubtful which sliould ulti- 
mately prevail; and there is too much reason to believe, that the 
officers often connive at the continuance of tlic trade, and make 
their seizures less with the view of eradicating tlie evil, than of 
procuring the imposition of fines. It is not for their advantage 
to banisli the illicit distiller, from whose punishment they reap 
comparatively little emolument, but to preserve him to a certain 
extent, and make him the occasion of pccimiary penalties, to be 

* Minutes of Evidence, p. 37. rt alib'u 

f ISec Iteport of ('onlnlis^^ioners in 1807, and otlier documents 
referred to by Mr Chichester, in his Second Letter, p. 12. &c. 
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levied from the landholders. Tliat there has been very fjroat 
•misconduct, and wilful encouragement ol illitit distillation, on 
the part of the cxcifie-offieers, is certainly the general opinion 
'expressed by the gentlemen examined before tlie House, and 
abundantly probable from many facts winch they attest. 

But the system is#palpably inelHcient in another view. It 
does not remove Uie temptation to the crime It is impossible 
that the exertions necessary to repress illegal distillation can be 
made, at once, over every part of tlie country. AVhere the ot- 
lieers and the militarj" are present ami active, it may be check- 
ed, or driven to other districts in whu n their absence or relaxa- 
tion afford gi eater facility; but it is sdf-evident, that, if it were 
put down to-morrow, it would re^vc next day, unless the 
means of its repression vrcrc kept in full strength and operation. 
This is a radical and incurable defect of the towi^land sj^teni, 
independently altogether of the other objections to its clficacy. 

The true remedies of reducing the duty, and encouraging tlie 
small capitalists to engage in the nianufiicturc of spirits, have 
never been adcouately tried. There seems to have been some 
intantiou of inaKiug the experiment in 1 81*/ and 1S13; but the 
measures were very deficient, and the trial w.is greatly too short. 
The Excise seem to have been seized witli a fit ol impatience, and 
to have thought it uimorthy of their dignity to yield any thing 
to the habits of the people, or to allow, wlmt Inis since been 
clearly demonstrated, that they wevj? unequal to the forcible re- 
jiression of the evil. The experiment, however, should be made 
again, upon abetter matured plan, and a larger period alhiwcd for 
the (air display of its effects. It is, or ought to be, plain that the 
present system of things cannot continue. I'he suspensions by 
statute ill 1810, and the occasional snspciisioiis by the executive 
of Ireland, proceeded very much from the impoi-sibilily of exe- 
ciuiiig the law. But what greater censure can there be, tlian 
is implied in that fact ? Tin.', leads us to mention a circuin- 
slanee, which furnishes a striking commeiit on all that we have 
said. In 181G, the people were reduced to such de.'.pair by the 
levy of these fines, that they absta hied from ^afhcihtg in (heir 
crop or dififrintr their pot afoesy from an apprih nsioii that thy 
would be seized for stilt fnes ; and the 13oard of Excise, to pre- 
vent famine, were forced to issue a prochihnition, (see App. 
No. 4, p. 121 of First Letter), ‘ declaring that the collection of 
fines was suspended for a month, and that, after that period, 
they would not be levied from corn or potatoes. ' Wo are told 
this promise was not exactly kept ; but it is of little conse- 
quence. We can, with difficulty, figure the state of the coun- 
try which required it to be made* 
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After whnt wc have dchcribcd, it is not wonderful to find Mr 
Chichester conclude with these remarks. 

*' 1 may perhaps a[)pear very absurd, if 1 confess that I had rather 
tlie revenue should peiish than that the present Irish distillery system 
should become general and per manent ; yet, as the ultimate object of 
all revenue is the security of individuals, it is fair to doubt whether it 
might not be better to trust to voluntary contribution, than to ifill our 
treasury by unprovoked aggressions on life and property. 1 have 
avoided the regtai of many abuses and crimes ; partly from a reluc- 
tance to trespass longer on your attention, and partly from a persua- 
sion that those which I ha'«c related will be considered sufficient spe- 
ciniens of our sufferings t<;i move your compassion- In tliis my at- 
tempt at their exposure, I \ acknowledge that I labour under an ob- 
vious disadvantage, which the incredibility of my statements 5 for 
the British nation is unused to such oppressions^ and will there- 
fore deem them too improbable to merit belief. I am well aware 
of the hazard which is generally incurred, by trusting to unsup- 
ported assertions in any case ; ^and I, therefore, do not demand cre- 
dit for my own, while they are unassisted by concurrent testimony. 
Ail that I lequest is inquiry ; and, as contradiction appears to be the 
only means of confuting me, I earnestly wish tliat it may be resorted 
to, provided that I shall be permitted to produce my proofs. I grant 
that my testimony is that of an angry witness ; for I am provoked by 
the sight of cruelty, as well as indignant at the disappointment of my 
expectations. I had indulged a hof>e that my parishioners would be- 
come gradually enlightened ; ,aiid 1 find this prospect suddenly dark- 
ened by the most useJess provocations and unjustifiable oppressions. 
UnhapT'ilv, I have had too many opportunities of ascertaining the 
trutli of what I relate ; for it has been my lot to reside in the midst 
of the disastrous scenes wlneli I describe. ’ p. 109. 

We have now done — except that we would add a word or 
two about the publications from which we have quoted so large- 
ly. Mr Chichester, wx* understand, is a Magistrate and Cler- 
gyman of very great respectability, who has distinguished him- 
self by his active and intrepid exertions in the suppression of 
illicit distillation. He has the best means of knowledge ; and 
has not failed to avail himself of tlie information 01 others, 
and to su])port his statements by a reference to the evidence 
of those gentlemen who were examined before the Committee 
of tlie House in 1816 . He writes with force and clear- 
ness ; though he sometimes presumes too much on his readers* 
acquaintance with the subject, and is not alwavs suflSciently 
careful to guard iiis meaning against cavil, as well as misappre- 
hension. His First Letter is tail of excellent spirit, and, we 
think, judicious remarks. He may be sometimes carried too far 
by the ingenuous indignation he feels at the misery he has wit- 
nessed : but that can scarcely be blamed, and should not de- 
6 
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tract from the value of his tcst'mony, where he speaks from ac- 

• tual observation: His general reasoiiii^rs niuht be judged oftkgr 
themselves. 

• As for the * Observations, * we have little to say. They ara 

a pert answer by an olRc(‘r of excise, who l as not been wanting 
in zeal for the honour of the Bc^anl. They have been, for the 
mobt part, sufficientijr refuted by Mr Chicln»ster in Ins SeOoud 
Letter; and the inaccuracies ’v|jich may have escape! liim, 
leave the* great merits of the <jnoslioii just vdierc iljcy were. 
Into the details of the controversy^ we have iieitlier .^pacenot 
inclination to follow them. Mr Chipu'stor has certainly been 
in error, in ascribing to the excise (Acors the lexy of t!ie fines, 
at a time when Jtwa« entrusted to tlj' B.irony ciauial)h% They 
W’cic nl all times, however, ccjiially interested in the exnctipn 
of the f.iiCs ; and the duly has l<ata*ly b(‘en placed in their 
hands, to ensure its more rigorous aud ir.fl<*xihle discharge. 
But, in truth, this point is rjinto iinnjolcrial. Mr Cinchester 
probably has not much misrejiresenlcd the officers; but 

he has been most unreasonably lenient to tlicir superiors at the 
Board, and to the Government in general. T/uy arc the capi- 
tal transgressors, in comparison with whom the wretched agents 
of their misrule arc unworthy of aTiinuKl\crsion. Charity for- 
bids us to suppose that they have known tiu' calamities without 
number which have downed from their pei verse policy ; and yet 
their ignorance is little less excusable than their ol)stin&Cy« 
We trust they may have candour to read tlie judgment rtf ex- 
perience, and resolution to retrace their steps : At all event% 
we shall not repent a very honest endeavour to awaken the 
country to the importance of this subject, and to the necessity 
of investigating it without prejudice, and in earnest * 

* The most plausible part of Mr Coffey’s answer, consists in $ 
reference to certain documents, which, he says, prove the dimiiUHion 
of illicit distillation, by showing that the quantity of spirits permitted 
into the particular districts where it prevailed, as compared with the 
quantity permitted out, has increased; — whence he argues an in- 
creased consumption of legal spirits. Mr Chichester disputes the 
accuracy of these returns ; at any rate they are not conclusive, for 
Various reasons; among which we may mention, 1.;/, that the pubti- 
CBm buy a considerable quantity of legal spirits, not for consumj: tion 
or retail, but to cover their trade in the illegal whisky ; and, that 
it does not appear whether a great part of the spirit permitted into 
the districts in question, be not illegally distilled, and afterwards seiz- 
ed and sold by the Excise. To show the hazard of drawing inferences 
from detaohed facts, it may* be observed, that the diminution of illi- 
cit distillation in 1S09, before ^ statutory suspension, has generally 
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Art. XI-^ Speritnt'Tfs of the 
atid Cutical Noinrs^ ami an Es*\at/ on Englj^ 

Thomas Campju:ll. fcloven volumci. .^vo, IqAl^. 


\\r^ would nitber see Mr Campbell as qi pdet» than 

inentafor on jiopLry : — because wo^’woiild riitUcr Jis|vt a 
solid addition to the vuiii of our troas»ures, thati the (inet)l^-qi' 
most judicious account of their actual amount. But w*e are vci*y, 
glad to see him in any \^ay: — aiul think the work which he has 
now given us very cxcellciiit anti delightful. 

The most comnion faul that is found wnth it, we think, is, 
that there is so little of it i^'iginal, — and that out of seven vo- 
luincb, with Ml* ("auipbell^s name on the outside, there siiould 
hardly be two little oius of his writing. In making this com- 
plaint, however, people seem to forget, that the work is entitled 
‘ S]frdmc}i6 of Ihitidi Po(t)\) ; * and that the learned Editor did 
not undertake to ivv//r, but only to select and introduce t!io ci- 
tations of whiclt it was to consist. Still, hovveve^ there is some 
little room for complaint: and the work h somewhat deficient, 
even ui)on this strict vieVi of iu objects, and of the promises 
whidi the title must in fairness be allowed to ho]d out. There 
is no doubt a very pleasing Essay on English Poetry, — and there 
are biographical and critical notices of many of its principal 
authors. But these tw^o compartments of the work arc some- 
wdiat inartificially blended,— and the latter, and most iinoprt- 
ant,' rather unduly anticipated and invaded, in order to enlarge 
the former. Tlie only biography or criticism which we Jiave 
upon Dryden, fer example, is contained in the Preliminary 
E-^say; — and a considerable part even of the specimens of 
Shirley, are to l)e found in the same (jiiartcr. These, however, 
are licenses, or Ivric^il transitions, which must l)c allowed, we 
suppose, to a poetical editor — and to which wx' sliould not there- 
fore very much object. II the whole that w’e have a right to 
look for is in the book, we are very little disposed to quarrel 
with ''the author about its arrangentenf, or the part of thp book 
in which he has chosen tQ place it. But wc really think that we 


bgjlb cited to prove the success of the Town-land fining system ; yet 
MF Hewitt, a Coniniissitiner of Excise, imputes that circumstance 
mainly to the high price of barley at the time. Mr Chichester baa 
stated some facts respecting an investigation held at Londonderry^ 
in 1816, to inquire into tlie misconduct of certain excise ^ o$oers, 
(Second Letter^ pp. 25— Sl)i which, with his repeated 'deD^^ of 
in(|iiiry, will not, it is hoped, be (Regarded by the L^imUre, ia 
case of any motion touching this syste^ 
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£a^4ie 
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^Ifrhefc <Ikn^(r Ite ihinits it worth while 

maybe 

iQ&y <jt!ii more fiequcntiy be unintemtmi^ 
~bat’the criHcnnn tnustohn^ be Tn^able ; JD(i; indeed, -is <,b- 
tdomly tb4t wbtc^ tnifet b^l^«ak^«»«s couetituting the chief 
valtfe m Any such putdiei^llon. *thtK i» no author so obscure^ 
if 4tf tdl entitled to a pWe in miv rentier, of whom k 
etpUra not be desirable to know the ofiinion of such a man 
As 'liili' Cfttii|d|d! — tmd none Bn mature and setded m fame^ 
it{>on wh(M beauties and defects, and *poetical Lhimictei in 
general, tnc'pnbbe would not hare mium to leain^iaeoeh 
Now, there aTC^mant authors, and 9$(|Heof so 
nieAh note, of whom he has n'ot condescended to say one word, 
dither in tlie EsSay, or in the notices prefixed to their citti* 
tionsc Of Jonathan Swiib &r example, nil that is here re- 
corded is, * Bom 1667 — died 1744; ’ and Otway ts de<<pBl:ch- 
ed in the same summai^ manner — * Bom 165l->-diod 1685. * 
S^lowe is commemorated in a siiielo pfVfce, and Batler in half 
of one. All this (s rather capriciOm^mt (Ills is not all« JBome- 
tini(^ the notices are entirely biogrsphii^/ and sometimes ed- 
^ery'bfkical. We honibty conceive ought always to have 
been ^botb desciintiotiS. At all events, wc think we ought in 
eybiy case to have nad SoibC criticistn^^-^inoe this could mways 
have been had, and could scarcely have fath^ to be volndsm* 
Hr C., we think, has been a HUletk^. 

If he were like most authors, or ’even like most critics, ve 
could easily have pardoned tfais$ for we teiy seldom find 
work ^ short. It is the singular soodoem of his itrhidaiira 
thatjmes os their fewness ; wt msthing, we think,, can 

1^ nj^ rohr, jumripus and discriminating, mtd at the same 
ti^fo m»V ddlcate mtd orighia], dlen tile greater part 
of die titscilniaM srith vriitdh he has here presented us. it 
I-. Jo flpg ao DMch sensibi^f to the beauties of 

* with BO mudl' tpiemtion tea its faults; ooid so - 
<M of tile mtirits of vwn particular styles ki- 
)lHth ahtBteAimateofaU. Poets, to oosar^ 
hoh^^ tli^, ttty fadblgmit judges of poetrd; 
OiHf^(IHfl^''So mud), Wb vb ri^ brnwe, 4wm any partiac 
% td dilSr dhm voc8tii»;S#7jSu|K''tO exalt tii«r mtemity, 
toim iQixt. kb. 62 . ' • Og 
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08 from their being more ccmstaatly alive to' those impulsee 
which it is the business of poetry to exdt^ and more quick to 
cateh and to follow out those associadons on which its cfScacy 
chiefly depends. If it be true, as we have formerly endeavour- 
ed to show, with reference to this veiy author, * dwt poetry 
produces tdl its greater efiects, and woraajits more memorable 
enchantments, not so much by the mu^s it directly presents, 
as by those which it suggeHs to the rancy, and melts or in- 
flames us less by the fires which it applies from without, than 
by those which it kuidle^ithin, and of which the fuel is in 
our own bosoms, — it wilT be readily understood how these ef- 
fects should be most powkWul in the sensitive breast of a poet^ 
and bow a spark, which vould Itave been instantly quenched in 
the duller atmosphere of an ordinary brain, may create a blase 
in his combustible imagination to warm and enlighten the world. 
The greater poets, accordingly, have almost tuways been the 
wannest admirers, and the most liberal patrons of poetry. The 
smaller only — ^your Laureates and Bidlad-mmigers — are envious 
and irritable— jealous even of the dead, and less desirous of the 
praise of others, than avaricious of their own. 

But though a poet is thus likely to be a gender' critic of poet- 
ly than another, and, by having a finer sense of its beauties, to 
be better qualified for the most pleating and important part of 
his office, there is another requisite in which we should be afraid 
he would generally be founi 1 wanting, eq)ecially in a work of the 
large and omiprehehsive nature of that now before us — we mean, 
in absolute fairness and impartiality towards the difierent schools 
or styles of poetry which he may have occasion to estimate and 
compare. Even the most common and miscellaneous reader 
.has a peculiar taste in this way — and has generally erected ffir 
himself some obscure but exclusive standara of excellence, by 
•which he measures the pretensions of ail that come under his 
view. One man admires witty and satirical poetry, and sees no 
tieauty in rural imagery or picturesque description ; while ano- 
ther doats on Idyls and Pastorals, and will not allow the affiurs 
of polite life to form a subject for verse. One is fin: timplicity 
ana pathos ; another for magnificence and qplendour. • One is de- 
voted to the Muse of terror; another to that of love. Some are 
all for blood and battles, and some for music and moonlig^fc— 
acme for emphatic sentimoits, and t^ome for melodious verses. 
Even those whose taste is the least exclutiv^ have a leaning to 
one of composition rather than to another; and overrate the 

beauties which fall in with th^ own propensities and associa- 
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tiona^wliite tb^ are palpably unjust to those which wear a di& 
•ibrcnt complexion^ or spring (rtm a different race. 

But, if it be difHculc or almost impossible to meet with an im« 
‘^partial judge for the whole great family of genius, even among 
tliose ^uict and sttidious readers who ought to find delight even 
in tlieir variety, it is obvious, that this bias and obliquity of 
judgment must be stilt more incident to one who, by being him* 
sell a Poet, must not only prefer €>ne school of poetry to all 
otlicrs, but miiat actually beloJtg to it, and be disposed, as a pupil, 
or still more as a master, to advance ite pretensions above those 
of all its conqietitors. Like the voAnes or leaders of other 
sects, poets liave l>een but too apt to Atablisb exclusive and ar- 
bitrary ciccds, and to invent articles |f' faith, the slightest viola- 
tion of which effaces the merit of all other virtues. Addicting 
themselves, as {hey are apt to do, to the exclusive cultivation of 
that style to which the bent of their own genius naturally in- 
clines Uiem, they look everywhere tor those beauties of which 
it is pccniiaily susceptible, and arc disgusted if they cannot be 
found. Like discoverers in science, or improvers in art, they 
see nothing in the whole system but their own discoveries and 
improvements, and undervalue everything that cannot be con- 
nected with their own studies and glory. As the Chinese map-- 
makers allot all the lodgcable area of the earth to their own na- 
tion, and thrust the other countries of the world into little 
outskirts and by-corners — so poct^are disposed to represent 
tlieir own little neld of exertion, as occupying all t)ie sunny part 
of Parnassus, and to exhibit the adjoining regions under terrible 
shadows and foreshortenings. 

With those impressions of the almost inevitable partiality of 
poetical judgments in general, we could not recollect that Mr 
Campbell was himself a Master in a distinct school of poetry, and 
distinguished by a very peculiar and fastidious styleof conipositiom 
without being apprehensive tliat the effects of this bias» would 
be very apparent in his work, and that, with all his talent and 
discernment, he would now and then be guilty of great, thougli 
unintended injustice, to some,of those wnose manner was most 
opposite to his Own. We arc happy to say that those appre- 
hensions have proved entirely groundless ; and that nothing in 
the volumes before us is more admirable, or to us more sur- 
prislng^ than the ^rfect candour and undeviating fairii&s with 
whidi Uie learned author passes judgment on all the different 
authors who come before him i — die quick and true perception 
he has of the most opposite and almost contradictory beautic^i — 
the good-natured and liberal allowance he makes for the disod- 
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vantages of (?acli age and imUvidiial — and the temperance and 
brevity and finiincss with which he reproves the excessive sc- * 
verily of critics less entitled to be severe. No one indeed, wc, 
will venture to affirm, ever placed himself in the scat of judge- 
ment with more of a judicial temper — though, to soften invidi- 
ous comparisons, we must beg leave just t/f add, that being call- 
ed on to pass judgment only on the dead, whose fiifilts were no- 
longer corrigible, and had tilreiidy been expiated by appropri- 
ate pains, his temper was less tried, and his severities less pro- 
voked than in the case ifi' living oflfenders — and that the very 
number and variety of tHs errors that culled for animadversion, 
in the course of his widevurvey, made each individual case ap- 
pear comparatively insignificant, and mitigated the sciiLence gf 
individual condemnation. 

It is to this last circumstance of the large and comprehensive 
range whicli he was obligcil to take, and the great extent and 
variety of the society in which he was compelled to mingle, tliat 
we arc Inclined to ascribe, not only the general mildness find 
indulgence of his judgments, but his happy emancipation from 
those narrow and limitary maxims by which wc have already 
said that poets are so jieculiarly apt to be entangled. As a large 
and familiar intercourse with men of different habits and dispo- 
sitions never fails, in characters of any force or generosity, to 
dispel the prejudices with which wc at first regard them, and 
to lower our estimate of ourfbwn superior happiness and wisdom, 
so, a very ample and extensive course of reading in any depart- 
ment of letters, tends naturally to enlarge our narrow principles 
of judgment, and not only to cast down the idols before whicli 
we had formerly abased ourselves, but to disclose to us the might 
and the majesty of much that we had mistaken and contemned. 

In this point of view, wc think such a work as is now* before 
us, likely to be of gre.it use to ordinary readers of poetry — ^not 
only as unlocking to them innumerable new springs of enjoy- 
ment and admiration, but as having a tendency to correct and li- 
beralize their judgments of their old favourites, and to strengthen 
and enliven all those faculties by which they derive pleasure 
from such studies. Nor would tile benefit, if it once extended so 
far, by any means stop here. The character of our poetry de- 
pends not a little on the taste of our poetical readers ; — and 
though some of our bards are before their age, and some be- 
hind it, the greater part must be pretty nearly on its level. 
Present popularity, whatever disappointed writers may say, is, 
after all, the only safe presage of future glory; — and it is 
really as unlikely that good poetry should be produced in any 
quantity where it is not reUsKed, as that cloth should be manu- 
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/actured and thrust into the market, of a pattern and fashion for 
which there was no demand. A shallow and iininstructcd taste 
'4s indeed the most flexible and inconstant — ^iind is tossed about 
by every breath of doctrine, and every wind of niithority; so 0$ 
ncitlicr to desire any permanent delight trom the same works^ 
nor to assure any permanent flmie to their authors ^wliiie a 
taste that is formed upon a wide and large survey of enduring 
iiK'dels, not only affords a secure bSsis tor all future judgments^ 
but must compel, whenever it is general in any society, a salu- 
tary confonnity to its great principles from all who depend on 
it'» biiffiage. — To accomplish such an ibjcctf the general study 
of a work like this certainly is not en/iigh But it would form 
an exccl!eiit preparation for more exiefcsive reading — and would, 
of itself, do much to open the eyes of many seli^satisfied per- 
sons, and startle them into a sense of iheif own ignorance, and 
the pov Tty and paltriness of many of their ephemeral favour- 
ites. Considered as a nation, wc are yet but very imperfectly 
recovered from that strange and luigratcful forgetfulness of our 
<)ld<T poets Vvhich began with the Restoration, and roiitinucd 
almost unbroken till after the middle of the last ccntury.r--Nor 
can the works which have chK'fly tended to dispel it among the 
instructed orders, be ranked in a higher class than this which i$ 
before us. — Percy’s Relics of Antient Poetry produced, we be- 
lieve, the fir*^! revulsion — and this w|is follows up by Warton’s 
Hiistory (i’ Poetry. — Johnson’s Livis of the Poets did some- 
thing; — and the great effect has4f>eeu produced by the modem 
commentators on Sli’^kespearc. These various works recom- 
mended the f'Mer writers, and reinstated them in some of their 
honours ; — but still the works themselves were not placed before 
the eyes of ordinary readers. This was done in part, perhaps 
overdone, by the entire republication of '«oinc of our older ch*a- 
matists — and with better effect by Mr Ellis’s Specimens. If tho 
former, however, was rather too cojiious a supply for the return- 
ing appetite of tlic public, the latter was too scanty ; and both 
were confined to too narrow a portion of time to einiblc the reader 
to enjoy the variety, and to draw the comparisoiiR, by which he 
mij^t be most pleased and instructed. — Southey’s continuation 
of Ellis did harm rather than good; for though there is some 
cleverness in the introduction, the work itself is executed in a 
crude, petulant, and superficial manner, — tuid bears all the marks 
of being a mere bookseller’s speculation* — As we have heard 
nothing of it from the time of its first publication, we suppose 
it has had the success it deserved. 

There was great room therefore^ — and, we will even saj', 
great occasion, for such a work as this of Mr Campbell’s, in 
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the present state of our literature ; — and we are pcr>undcd, that 
all who care about poetry, and are not already acquainted with 
the authors of whom it treats — and evpn all who are — cannot 
possibly do better than road it fairly through, from the first page 
to die fast — ^without skipping the extracts which they know, or 
those which may not at nrst seem very attractive. Theie is no 
reader, we will venture to ^^^ay, who will rise from the perusal 
even of these partial and scanty fragnrients, without a fresh and 
deep sense of the matchless rienness, variety, and originality of 
English poetry : while fhe juxtaposition and arrangement of 
the pieces not only giv^ room for endless comparisons and 
contrasts, — ^but displays, lb it were in miniature, the whole of its 
wonderful progress, and sets before us ns in a great gallery of 
pictures, the whole course and history of the art, from its first 
rude and infant beginnings, to its maturity, and perhaps its de- 
cline. While it has all the grandeur and instruction that be- 
longs to such a gallery, it is free from the perplexity and dis- 
traction which is generally complained of in such exhibitions ; 
as each piece is necessarily considered separately and in succes- 
sion, and the mind cannot wander, like the eye, through the 
splendid labyrinth in which it is enchanted. Nothing, we think, 
can be more deli^^htful, than thus at our ease to trace, through 
all its periods, vicissitudes and aspects, the progress of this high- 
est ana most intellectual of i ill the arts — coloured as it is in every 
age by the manners of the times which produce it, and embo- 
dying, besides those flights oflhncy, and touches of pallios, that 
constitute its more immediate essence, much of the wisdom, and 
ihuch of the morality that was then current among tlie people ; 
and tlius presenting us, not merely with almost ml that genius 
has ever created for delight, but w ith a brief chronicle and all- 
stract of all that was once interesting to the generations which 
have gone by. 

The steps of the progress of such an art, and tlie circumstan- 
ces by which tliey have been afiected, would form, of themselves, 
a large and interesting theme of speculation. Conversant as 
poetry necessarily is with all that touches human feelings, con- 
cerns, and occupations, its character must have been impressed 
by every change in the moral and political condition of soeietv, 
and must even retain the lighter flr^ce# of their successive fc%-* 
lies, ainusements, andpursws; While,' in the course' Of ages, 
the very multiplication and increasing bilsiness of the people 
have forced it through a progress not wholly dissimilar to tnat 
which the same causes have produced On the ^ri^ltbre end 
landscape of the countiy; — ^wbere at fnrst we hiia 'ftide' and 
dreary wastes, thin sprlnkledlvith subhy spots 6f cbltiva; 
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jtion— 'then vast fomts and cfaasesy stretcbiiw far around feudal 
castles pinnacled abb^rs — then woodlanahamlets and good- 
^ mansionsi and gorgeous gardens, and parks rich with waste 
fertility, and lax bab)tatbns->-and, finally, crowded cities, and 
road>side villas, and brick-walled gardens, and turnip fields, and 
canals, and arrificial rains, and ornamented farms, and cottages 
trellis^ over with ecodc plants. 

But to escape from those metaphors and enigmas, to the busi- 
ness before us, we must remark, that in order to give any tolera- 
ble idea of the poetry which wat thns|o be represented, it was 
necessary that the specimens to be exllbited should be of some 
compass and extent. We have heard jSieir length complained of 
—but we think with very little justice, t Considering the extent of 
the works fronv which tiiey are taken, they are almost all but in- 
considerable fragments ; and where the original was of on Epic 
or Tragic character, greater abridgement would have been mere 
mutilation,— and would have given only such a specimen of the 
whole, as a brick mi^^t do of a building. From the earlier and 
less familiar autliors, we rather tiiink tlie citations are too sliort; 
and, even from those that arc more generally known, Wc do not 
well sec how they could have been shorter, with any safety to the 
professed object and only use of the publication. Hiat object, 
we conceive, was to give q^ecimens of English poetry, from its 
eariiest to its latest periods ; mid it would be a strange rule to 
have followed, in making such a seI|ction, to leave out the best 
and roost popular, llie work certainly neither is, nor professes 
to be, a collection from obscure and forgotten authors — but 
specimens of all who have merit enough to deserve our remem- 
brance ; — and if some few have such redundant merit or good 
fortune, as to be in the hands and the minds of ail the worm, it 
was necessary, even tlien, to giic some extracts from tlicm,— that 
the series might be complete, and that there might be room 
for comparison with others, and for tracing the progi'css of the 
art in the stndns of their models and their imitators. 

In one instance, and one only, Mr C. has declined doing this 
duty, and left the place of one great luminaiy to be filled up by re- 
collections that he must have presumed would be universal. He 
W given but two pages to Shakkspeabe— and not a line from 
any of his pfeys. Pemaps he has done rightly : — a knowledge of 
Shakespeare may be safely presumed, wo believe, in over}' rc^- 
er; and, if he had begun to cite his ^outics, there is no saying 
where be would have ended. A little book, cidling itself nrau- 
tiea of Shakeqmare, was published some years and shown, 
as we have heard, to Mr Slmrii^. He tnrneaovcr the leavro 
ibr eome time wi^ apparent setu^tetion, and then said, * This 
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is very well ; but where are^tlie other sevQn volun^? ’ There 
is uo other author, however^ \ihose fau;e is such as to justify a 
similar elUj^sis^ oi whose works caiil)e thu^ ile^antly under-, 
stood :n a collection rf good poetry, Mr C. has conipliwl per- 
hnj i, tec' far with the popular prejudice, in coidiiiing bis cita- 
tioub from JVidtois to the Coinus and tV smaller pieces, and 
lea\‘njy the PaidLse Lost to tlio memoyj of his readers. But 
th(^u^h wo do not think the extracts I y aiiy means too long on 
the wholt, we are certainly of opinion, that some are tooloiig 
and others t(>> shoii; aad th*jt many, especially in the latter 
are not very well srfectCMi. There is far too }iule of lilar- 
If we for i'’^tance, and tcA^ mu^li of Shi^le), and even of Mas- 
singer. We siiould have jked more of Warner, Fairfax, Phi- 
nects Fletclier, and Henry More— all poets of no scanty diinen* 
sii'iis— and could have spaied several pages of Butler, Mason, 
Wliiulicad, Rj^'crt'-j Mesi n, and Ainhurst Seklen. Wedonot 
think the spt< in' ''ns In m Borns very well selected; nor tliosc 
froo^ Prior — nor can we see any good reason tor quoting the 
whole Casde of Indolence, and nothing else, tor Thomson-- and 
thf wl. dc Rape of the Lock, and nothing else, for Pope. 

Next to tne impression of the vast fertility’, compass, and 
beauty of (>ur £i»glish poetiy, the reflection Uiat recurs most 
frequently and forcibly to us in accompanying Mr C. through 
his wide sinve}, is that of the perishable nature of poetical 
fame, and the sjieecl} obli^on that has ovcrta|(en so many of 
the proui'dccl \ ens of iinmoitaliiy. Of iieai* two hundred and 
fifty antlior^ w hose works 41^ cited iu these volumes, by far (he 
greatei pait cf whom wciv* celebrated in their generation, there 
are nt>t Unity who now^ enjoy any thing that can be called po- 
pularity— \\m se woiks are to be found in the hands of ordinary 
readers — in the shops of ordinary booksellers — cr in the press 
tor republication. About fifty more may be tolerably fiimiliar 
to men of taste or liter..turo:- the rest dumber on Inc shelves 
of collectors, aiulaic parlijlly koowii to a tew antiaimries and 
scholars. Now, thcfaiiic of a poet is popular, or notoing* Ho 
doc^ not address liiiriself, like the man of science^ to the learn- 
ed, or those who desire to learn, but to all mankind ; ;and his 
purpose being to delight and be praised, necessarily extends to 
all who can receive p^cesure, or join in applause, it is strange, 
and somewhat humiliating, po see how great a proportion of 
those wlm'^bad onoq i^ught their way successfully to distinction, 
and immiounted the rivalry of cpq temporary envy, have again 
fa^ink gSto neglect, Wc Iiave public api* 

nion; and readily admit, that nothing but what is good can be 
permanenUy popular. But though its vivat be g^^mlly ora- 
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cuUr, its pereet uppcars to us to be often sufficiently capricious; 
ntid while we would foster all that it bids to live, we would wiU 
lingly revive much that it leaves to die. The very multiplica- 
tion of works of amuseiuent, necc««snrily withdraws many from 
notice that deserve to be kept in remembrance ; for we should 
M)oii hnd it labour, suid not amusement, if we were obliged to 
make use of diem all, or even to take all up6n As the 
luaierials of enjoyment ami instruction accumulate around us, 
pu're and mote must tlius be daily rejected, and left to waste : 
for while our tasks lengthen, our liras remain as short as ever ; 
and the calls on eur time multiply, wile our lime itself is flying 
swiftly away. This superfluity and abundance of our treasures, 
ther^ore, necessarily renders inuchl)f tlicni worthless; and the 
verjjsst aeddents may, in such a case, determine what pan shall 
be presefved, and what thiown away and neglected. When an 
army is d^tmutedy the very bravest may fall; and many poets, 
worthy of eternal reinembi’ancc, have been forgotten, nieiely 
because there was not room iu our memories for nil. 

By such a work as the present, however, this injustice of for- 
tune may be partly redressed — some small Iraomcnts of an im- 
mortal strain may still be rescued From oblivion — and a wreck 
df a name preserved, which time appeared to have swallowed 
up for ever. There is something piems we think, and endear- 
ing, in the office of thus gatherinjMup the ashes of renown that 
has passed away ; or ratlicr, of caMng back the departed life for 
a transitory glow, and enabling those great spirits which seem- 
ed to be laid for ever, still to dra^a tcsir of pity, or a throb of 
admiration, from the liearts of a forgetful generation. The body 
of their poetry, prob.foly 5 can never be revived ; but some sparks 
of its spirit may yet be prcservetl, in a narrow'cr and feebler 
frame. 

When we look back upon the havoc which two hundred 
years have thus made in the ranks of our immortals— and, above 
till, when we refer their rapid disappearance to the quick suc- 
cession of new competitors, aud the ticcumulation of more good 
works than there is time to peruse,— we cannot help being dis- 
mayed at the prospect which lyes before the writers of the pre- 
sent day. There never was an age so prolific of popular poetry 
as that in which we'now live and as wealth, population, and e- 
diication extend, the produce is likely to go on increasing. The 
last ten years have produeed, we thiuk, an annual supply of about 
mn thousand lines of good staple poetry— poetiy from tlie very 
ftrst hands that ure can oouet of— that runs quickly to three or four 
large editions— >«nd is as likely to be permanent as present success 
fsaa nutku it* Now, if ibis goes on for a hundred years longer^ 
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what a task will await the poetical readers of 1919 ! Oiir livings 
poets will then be nearly as old as PiJpe and Swift ^re at pw- 
5ent— but there will stand* between them and that generation 
nearly ten times as much fresh and fashionable poetiy as is now 
interposed between us and those writers:— and if Scott and 
Byron and Campbell have already cast Pofie and Swift a good 
deal into the shade, in what fo| 7 n and dimensions are they ihem- 
aelves likely to be presented to the eyes their great-grand- 
children? The thought, we own, is a little appaling;— «nd^ 
we confess we see nothing jitter to ima^ne than that they may 
find a comfortable place income new coilectioit of ^edmens— 
the centenary of the presentj^publication. There— flT the future 
editor have any thing like the indulgence and veneration for 
antiquity of his predecessor— there shall posterity still hang with 
rapture on the half of Campbell— and the fourth part of By-^ 
ron— and the sixth of Scott— and the scattered tythes of Crabbe 
—and the three per cent, of Southey, — while some jmjod-natured 
critic shall sit in onr mouldering cnair, and more than half pre- 
fer them to those by whom they have been superseded !— It is an 
hyperbole of good nature, hotrever, we feai*, to ascribe to them 
even these dimensions of the end of a century. After a lapse of 
250years, we are afraid to think of the spac6 they may have shrunk 
into. We have no Shakespeare, alas ! to shed a never^setting 
lij^t on his contemporaries r'J^-and if we continue to write and 
at the present rate foij 200 years longer, there must be 
some new art of short-hand ^reading invented— or all reading 
will be given up in despair. We need not distress ourselv^ 
however, with these afflictions of our posterity ;— and it is quite 
time that the reader should know a little of the work be- 
fore us. 

The Essay on English Poetry is very cleverly, and, in many 
places, very finely written — but it is not equal, and it is not 
complete. There is a good deal of the poet^s waywardness 
even in Mr C.^s prose. His historical Muse is as disdainful 
of drudgery and plain work as any of her more tuneful sis- 
ters;— and so we have things begun and abandoned-^pas- 
sages of great eloquence and beauty follow^ up by others 
aiittle cai*eless ana disorderly— a large ootUifte rather meagerly 
filled up, but with some morsels of eyquteke finishing scattei^ 
ed irregularly up and down its expanse— ^tle fragiu^tt of wad 
and controversy— and abrupt and in^iatient eonwasions. ^ 
gethcr, however, the work is very Spirited ; and abouu^ with the 
indications of a powerful and fine understanding, add of 
eateand original taste* We (annot now afford to ab^ 

sfraCt'of the information it cont^s— but shall fUake^ a ww C3&»^ 
tracts, to show the tone and manner of the composition. 
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After dome very acute remarks on Mr Ellis's opinions as to 
the ongin of our present English, he gives a rapid and animated 
sketch of the antient Romances — one part of which he sums up 
as follows. 

* The reign of French metrical romance may be chiefly assigned 
to the latter part of tAe twelfth, and the whole of the thirteenth cen- 
tury ; that Of English metrical romance, to the latter part of the 
thirteenth, and the whole of the fourteenth century. Those ages of 
jchivalrous song were, in the mean time, fraught with events which, 
while they undermin^ the feudal sys^m, gradually prepared the 
way for the decline of chivalry itself. Literature and science were 
commencing ; and even in the improvc^nt of the mechanical skill 
employed to heighten chivalrous or silpcrstitious magnificence, the 
seeds of arts, industry, and plebeian independence were unconsciously 
sown* One invention, that of gun-powder, js eminently marked out, 
as the cause of Uie extinction of Chivalry ; but even if that invention 
had not taken place, it mtw well be conjectured that the contrivance 
of other means of missile destruction in war, and the improvement of 
tactics, would have narrowed that scope for the prominence of indi- 
vidual prowess, vtdiich was necessary for the chivalrous character, 
and that the progress of civifization must have ultimately levelled its 
romantic consequence. But to anticipate the remote effects of suck 
causes, if scarcely within the ken of philosophy, was still less within 
the reach of poetry. Chivalry was still in all its glory ; and, to the 
eye of the poet, appeared as likely asjfcver to be immortal. The pro- 
gress of civilization even ministered tmits external importance. The 
early arts made chivalrous lite, witbj^l its pomp and ceremonies, 
more august and imposing, and more 'picturesque as a subject for 
description. Literature, for a time, contributed to the same e&ct, 
by her jejune and fabulous efforts at history, in which the athletic 
worthies of classied story and of modern romance were gravely con- 
nected by an ideal genemogy : And thus the dawn of human im- 
provement smiled on the fabric which it was ultimately to destroy-— 
as the morning sun gilds and beautifies those masses of frost-work, 
which are to melt befbre its noonday beat. 

* l^e elements of romantic fiction have been traced up to various 

sources ; but neither the ScaldiC, nor Saracenic, nor Armorican the- 
ory of its origin can sufficiently account for all its materials. Many 
of them are clasdcal, and others derived from the scriptures. The 
migrations of Science are difficult enough to be traced ; but Fiction 
travels on stHi lighter wings, and scatters the seeds of her wild fiow«^ 
m imperceptibly over the world, till tli^ surprise us by springing 
up wfth similarity in regions the most remotely divided. There was 
a^vauae and unselecting love of the marvellous in romance, which 
sou^ for odwentures, hke its knights errant, in every quarter where 
tibey fbund ; so that it is ewer to admit of an the sources 

whHrh^eipe impntediitQ that species of fiction, tlian to limit our belief 
to any one of them. * L 26-30. 
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The following J,.otch of Chaucer, and of the long interreg* 
iiuin that succeeded, is likewise given with great grace and 
spirit. 

* His first, and lo continued predilection, v,vl^ attracted by the new 
and allegorii.*al st\ Ic oi* romance, udiicli had sprung up, in France, in tlie 
thirtcenlli ce.itui \ , under \ViI!i<im do Lorria. W».* tind him, according- 
ly, during a great part of his poetical career, engaged among the dreams, 
emblems, Hower wordilppings, aifd amatoiy purliaiiients, of that vision- 
ary school. TJn\, w c may say, was a gyinmisiutn of rather too light and 
jdayful extrei e for w) strong^ geni'is ; and it must be owned, that hia 
allegorical poetry is often j)ucl|ile and prolix. Yet, even in this walk of 
fiction, wa nevtr Ciitiielj lo .eyight of that peculiar grace, and gaiety, 
which distinguish thi* Aliise o£ Chaucer ; and no one who rciiu’nbjra 
his productioub of the House of Fame, and the Flower and the Loaf, 
will regret that he* sported, for a season, in the field of allegory. 
Even In's pieces of thi*> dticription, the most fantastic In design, and 
tedious in cxtciition, arc generally intcispersed withfrevh and joyous 
descriptions of external nature. In this rev/ specni uf romai'ce, wc 
percci\e the y^tstliful Muse of the language, in love with mystical 
inoaolugs and f'or.as of la».cy, more rc^note, if possible, fiom reality, 
than tlioK* of the cinsaiious fable itself; and we could, sometimes, 
nidi lur hack lumi her emblematic castles, to t!ic more solid ones of 
the cider fable . but still she mo\cs in pnrbiit of tlK>^e shadows with 
an impulse of •io\w!ty, and an exuberance of spirit, that is not wholly 
without its attraction and dJiglu Chaucer was, aftci wards, hapjdly 
drawn to the moie natural styll'^of Uoccnccio, and from him he dc*r 
rived the hint of a oubjeet, in Khlch, besidto his own original por- 
traits of contemporary life, he.\;ould introduce stories of every de- 
scription, from the must horoii to tlic most familiar, ’ pp. 71-7 J- 

* Wait on, with great beauty and justice, compares the appearance 
of Chaucer in our language, to a premature day in an Englisli spring ; 
after which the gloom of winter returns, and the buds and blossoms, 
which have been called forth by a transient sunshine, are nipped by 
fronts and scatcored by storms. The causes of the relate of out 
poetry, after Chaucer, seem but too apparent in the annals of Eng- 

•‘hsh history, which, during five reigns of the fifteenth century, con- 
tinue to display but a tissue of conspiracies, proscriptions, and blood- 
shed* Inferior even to France in literary pro^ss, England displigrs 
ill the fifteenth ceutury a still more mortify mg contrast with ltdy« 
Italy, too, had her religious schisms and public distractions ; but her 
arts and litQrpturc had always a slicUoripg pl^e*. They were even 
cherit^hed by the livaisliip of independent ccMiimuniti^:, and received 
eiicourngenient from the opposite sources of cpmmerciar and eccle- 
siastical wealth. But we had no Nicholas the Fiiib, nor House of 
Mcdicis. In England, the evils of civil war agitated society as one 
mass. I'hcre was no refuge from them — no enclosure to fence in the 
field of improvoment— no mound to stem the torrj^t of public trou- 
bles. Before the death of Henry VI. it is said that one half of thq 
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nobility and gent^ in tlie kingdom hcicl perished in tlie field, or on 
tbeacafFold. 

• A circumstance, additionally ho-^tilo to (ho niuioi^al genius, may 
certainly be traced in the executions for rel irian, whicli sprung up 
as a horrible novelty in our country in (lie (uieonth conturv. The 
clergy were determined to indeiunify thcnis'jl\LS for the exposures 
which they had ract*witli in the preceding ago; and the unhal- 
lowed compromise which Henry ly. made with them, in iHitui*!! 
Ibr supporting his accession, armed them, in an evil hour, with the 
ioroh of persecution. In an age of persecution, oven the Ining .studv 
of his owTi species must be comparatively darkened to the poet. llV 
looks round on the characters and coiJitenances of his fellow-crea- 
tures, and instead of the naturally cheerful and eccentric varietj* of 
their humours, he reads only a sullen a|d opprcs^ed unilbr.uify. To 
the spirit of poetry wc jihoiild conceive such a period to he an im- 
passable Avernus, where she would drop her wings and expire : And 
undoubtedly this inference will bo found warranted by a general sur- 
vey of the history of Genius. ’ pp. 

The golden age of Elizabeth has often been extolled, and the 
genius of Sponsor delineated, with feeling and olorpience. lint 
all that ha^ been written, leaves the following striking passages 
as original as they are elomient. 

< In the reign of Elizabeth, the English miiul piii forth its ener- 
gies in every direction, exalted by a purer religion, aiul enlarged by 
new views of truth, lliis was an ag^of loyalty, adventure, and ge- 
nerous emulation. The chivalrous cwaracter was sofieued by intel- 
lectual pursuits, while the genius of clivalry itself still lingered, as if 
unvriUing to depart, and paid his last mmage to a warlike and fomahr 
reign. A degree of romantic fancy remained in the n'tmiurb and su- 
peretitions of the people; and allegory n 'ght be said to parade tlie 
streets in their public pageants and festivities. (>naint and pcfbntie 
as those allegorical exhibitions might oflxm be, they wvfe neverthe- 
less more expressive of erudition, ingenuity, andnioiat meaning, than 
they had been in former times. Tlie philosophy of the hight^st rrun<h 
still partook of a visionary character. A poetical sjurit inf 1 .ed jtseif 
into the practical heioism of the age; and some of worthies 0^ 
that periM seem leas like ordinary men, than like beings CHlled fortli 
out of fiction, and arrayed in the brightness of her dr^amc. 
bad High thoughts seated inya heart of courtesy. 'ihe hfo cl* 
Sir Philip Sydney was poetry put into action. 

^ The result of activity and curiosity ia the public mind was to 
complete the^vevwal of classical Jiteratiire, to increase tho ituport 
pf foreign books, ‘ and to multiply translations, from wliicli poetry 
supplied hefself with abundant subjurts and inateiieis, and jm tlie 
of which she showed a flraiik atid fearless energy, tlui criticism and 
satire bad not yet acquired power to overawe, Romiincc came bat k 
totW from tlic southern language^, clothed in new luxury by th' 
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warm imagination of the south*. Tt>e growth of poetry under, such 
circumstances miglit indeed be expected to be as irregular as it was 
prduse. The Add was open to daring absurdity, as well as to ge- 
nuine inspiration ; and accordingly there is no period in which the < 
extremes of good and bad Writing are so abundant4 ^ pp» 120-122* 

* The mistaken opinion that Ben Jonson censured the antiquity of 
the diction in the Fairy Queen, *’ has been/corrected by Mr Ma- 
lone, who pronounces it to be exactly that of his contemporaries. 
His authority is Weighty ; still, •howeter, without reviving the explod- 
ed error respecting Jonson^s censure, one might imagine the differ- 
ence of Spenser’s style from, that of Shakespeare’s, whom he so short- 
ly preceded, to indicate thUt his gothic subject and «fory made him 
lean towards Words of the c^er time* At all events, miich df hb ex- 
pression is now become antimiated ; though It is beautifbl in its anif- 

S uity, and like the moss anu ivy on some majestic building, cdvelH 
tkbrlc of his language with romantic and venerable associations* 

* His command of imageiy is wide, easy, and luxuriant. He 
threw the soul of harmofiy into our verse, and made it more warmly, 
tenderly, and magnificently descriptive, ^an it ever was before, or, 
with a few exceptions, than it has ever been since. It must certain- 
ly be Owned, that in description he exhibits nothing of the brief 
strokes and robust power, which characterize the very greatest poets; 
but we shall nowhere find more airy and expensive images of vision- 
ary things, a sweeter tone of sentiment, or a finer flush m the colours 
of language, than in this Rubens of English poetry. His fancy teems 
exuberantly in minuteness of circumstance, like 0 fertile soil sending 
bloom and verdure through Ihe utmost extremities of the foliage 
which it nourishes* On a cowprehOnsivO view of the whole work, we 
certainly miss the charm of \xrength, symmetry, and rapid or inte- 
resting progress ; for, though ilie plan which the poet designed is not 
completed, it is easy to sec that no additional cantos could have ren- 
dered it less perplexed. But still there is a richness in his materials, 
even where their coherence is loose, and their disposition confused* 
The clouds of his allegory m^ seem to spread into shapeless forms, 
but they are still the clouds or a growing atmosphere. Though his 
story grows desultory, the sweetness and graOe of his manoer still a- 
bide by him. We always rise from perusing him with meloity in the 
mind’s ear, and with pictures of romantic beauty impressed on the 
imagination. ’ pp* 124 — 127. 

In his account of the great ci^matic writers of diitiand the 
succeeding reign, Mr C.’s veneration for Shakespeare, has 
made him rather unjust, Wc think,^ bo of some of 

his pr€toraors.~We have already said that hfpks&es Marlowe 
with a Very slight nodee, and a page of citation**-Greene^ cer- 
luinly a far inferior writer, is treated wkh the same scanty cour* 
tesy— and there is no account and no speehnen of Kyd or x^odw, 
though both.autliors of tery cfoisiderable genius Knd oripnaii- 
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ty.— Widi the writings of Pe^ we do not profess to be ac- 
• quainted-*-4}tit ^ quotations given from him in the Essay shoidd 
have entitled him to a place in the body of the work. — We 
*must MSS over what he says of Shakespeare and Jonson^ though 
full of beauty and feeling. — To the latter^ indeed, he is rather 
more than just. — The account of Beaumont and Fletcher U 
lively and discriminating. 

< The theatre of Beaumont and Fletcher contains all manner oC 
good and evil. The respective shares of those dramatic partners, in 
the works collectively published with their names^ have been stated 
in a different part of these volumes. Ficicher’s share in them is by 
far the largest ; and he is chargeable the greatest number ^ 
jaalts, although at the same time liis genius was more airy, prolific^ 
and ikneifuL There are such extreme! of grossness and magnifi* 

' cence in their drama, so much sweetness and beauty interspersed 
witli views of nature either falsely romantic, < or vulgar beyond rea^- 
lity ; there is so much to animate and amuse us, and yet so much 
that we would willingly overlook, that I cannot help comparing the 
contrasted impressions which they make, to those which we receive 
from visiting some great and ancient city, picturesquely but irregu-, 
larly built, glittering with spires and surrounded with gardens, but 
exhibiting in many quarters the lanes and hovels of wretchedness 
They have scenes of wealthy and high life, which remind us of courti 
and palaces frequented by elegant females and high-spirited gal- 
lants, whilst their noble old mardol characters, witli Caractacus in 
the midst of them, may inspire ^ witl^c same sort of regard which 
we pay to the rough-hewn inaghificentt of an ancient fortress. 

* tmhappily, die same simile, witnut being hunted down, will 
apply but too &ithfully to the nuLianc^ of their drama. Their lan- 
guage it often basely profligate. Shakespeare's and Jonson*s in^e* 
hcacies arc but casual blots ; whilst theirs are sometimes essential 
colours of their painting, and extend/ in one or two instances, to 
entire and offensive scenes. This &ult has deservedly injured their 
reputation; and, saving a very slight allmi once for the whion and 
taste of their age, admits of no sort of apology. Their drama, ne- 
vertheless, is a very wide one, hns am^ room and verge e- 
y nough ^0 permit thp^attentipo to, wander from these, and to £x 
on ngire inviting peculiarities— as on tlie great variety of thpir &bles 
and personages, their spirited diwgue, their wit, pathos, and hn- 
erijiur. Thiddy sown as their bjprmshes are, thoir merit will bear 
great deductions, and stilt remain great. Wc never can forget such 
beaulilM cha^sg^ as thek Collido, their Aspada and Boliario, or 
Buch hamoiwd^ilfeWM their Writ and Cacafugo. Awake they 
will aiways keep us/ whether to quarrd or to be pleased with them* 
Thei( invention is fruitful ; its bemgs are on the whole an active and 
sanguine^gtateration ; and their scenes are crowded to iulness with 
the warmth/ '^itadon, and interest of liflt. ’ pp. 21Q— SIS. 
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Some of the moi$t splcnclid passages in the Essay are dedii* 
cated to the fame of Milton--and arc offerings not unworthy 
the shrine. 

< In Milton, * he says, * there may be traced obligationB to seve- 
ral minor English poets * but his genius bad too great a supremacy 
to belong to any school. Though he acknowledged a Altai reverence 
for Spenser as a poet, he left no Gothic irregular tracery in the de- 
sign of his own ^'eat work, hut gave a classical harmony of parts to 
its stupendous pile. It thuvS resembles a dome, the vastness of which 
is at first sight concealed by its symmetry, but which expands moie 
and more to the eye while ikis contemplated. His early poetry seems 
to have neitlicr disturbed nd'* corrected the bad taste of bis age.— 
Comus came into the world unacknowledged by its author, ana 
oidas appeared at first only fvith his initids* These, and otW 
quisite pieces, composed m Uie happieht years of his life, at his ft** 
thers counti 3 -housc at Horton, were collectively published, with 
his name affixed to them, in 1645 ; but that precious volume, which 
included L’ Allegro and 11 Pensero&o, did not (I believe) come to ft 
second edition, till it was republished by himself at the distance of 
cight-and-twenty years. Almoht a Centuiy elapsed before his minor 
works obtained their proper fame. 

^ £\en>dicn Paradise Lost appeared, though it was not aicglect- 
ed, it atti acted no crowd of imitators, and made no visible change 
in the poetical pmcticc of the age. He stood alone, and aloof gbove 
his times, the bard of iniuiorUi subjects, and, as far as there is per<* 
petiuty in language, of inimdtal fame. The very choice of those 
subjects bespoke a conti^ipt ur any species of excellence that was 
attainable by other men. Tl]^ is something that overawes the mind 
in conceiving his long delib^'nited selection of that theme— Jbis at* 
tempting it w'hen his eyes w ^ rc shat upon the face of natiire-.-llie 
dependence, wc might almost! say, on supernatural inspiration, and 
in the calm air of strength wirh which he opens Paradii^ Lost, bc^ 
ginning a mighty pcrfoimance without the appeal ince of an effort. ' 

‘ The warlike part of Paradise Lost was insefwablo. from its subject. 
Whether it could have been difforentiy managed, is a pr(d»lem wfaicti 
our reverence for Milton will scarcely permit us to state. I feel that 
reverence too strondy to suggest even the possihilj!^ that 
could have improved his poem, having tinro^ his angd^c^we^orO 
into more remote perspective ; but it sepms 0 ine to he sii^lbae 
when it is least distinctly brought WmC to the imagumtiiiii. What 
an efiect has the dim and uitfbfinpd cogpeption of the oOnflief, 
whicK gaUier from tlm opening of tbo the veil 

of niystciy is left undrawn between Ind ft the pow* 

ers of description Word inadeouate to e^tlubit. ^le ministers ftf di- 
vine vengeance and jptffsuit had been reoalled— (!hc thunder hod 

Ta bellW tbrott^tile vlsMHdtaiadlSK d«fp, ** 

(in that line what an image of Bound and space is conveyed 1)— 'and 
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xmr terrific conce{>ti(>ii of the past is deepened by its indistinotncsSk 
* In optics there are some phenomena which are beautifully deceptive 
^ at a certain distance^ but which lose tlieir illusive charm on the slight- 
est approach to them, that Changes the light and position in which 
they are viewed^ Something like this takes place in the phenomena 
of fancy. The array ^f the fallen angels in hell — the unfurling bt 
the standard of Sataii*-<^nd the lOarch of his troops 
In perfect phalanx, to the Dorian mood 
Of flutes and soft recorders " — 

^atl this human pomp and cheumstance of war — is magi^ and over- 
\<;}ielining illusion. The imagination is taken by surprise. But the 
noblest efforts of language are tried wi4i very unequal e^ct to m- 
terast us, in tlie immediate and close of the battle itself in the 
sixth book ; and the martial demons, ulio charmed us in the shades 
of hell, lose some portion of their sublimity, when their artrllery ia 
discharged in the day-light of heaven. 

* If we call diction the garb of thought, Milton, in his style, may 
be said to wear the costume of sovereignty. The idioms even of fo- 
Ireign language^* contributed to adorn it. He was the most learned 
of poets ; yet hi% learning interferes not with his siib:»tantial English 
purity. HfS biinplicity is unimpaired by glowing ornament, — like the 
Dush iiAhe sacred flame, which burnt but was not consumed. ** 

‘ In delineating the blessed spirits Milton has exhausted all the 
conceivable variety tliat Could be given to pictures of un&baded sanc- 
tity ; but it is chiefly in those of the fdlen angels that his excellence 
is conspicuous abovC every thing anaent or modern. Tasso lidd« 
indeed, portrayed an infernal council and bad given the hint to 
our poet of ascribing the origin of pa An worship to those reprobate 
spirits* But how poor and squalid in comparison of the Miltonic 
Pandrnmonium are the Scyllas, the (^lopses, and the (jbimeras of 
the Infernal ^Cuncil of the Jerusalem 1 Tasso's conclave of flena^ 
is a den of ugly incongruous monsteiy The powers of Milton's hell 
are godlike shapes and forms* Their appearance dwaifs every othet^ 
poetical conception, when we turn our dilated eyes from eontemplat- 
ing them. It is not theii^ external attributes alone wliioh expana the 
imaginadoD, but their souls, which fee as colossal as their stature-— 
their thougfits tkd wndtr througmeternU^ "—the pride that bums 
amidst the ruins of theit divine mmres, and their genius, that feels 
with the ardour, and debates wh the eloquence of hcaven. *— < 
pp. 24fl— S47. ^ / 

We have alreodj saul> that We think Shirley overpraised— 
but he is elofjuencei ^ There is but little said 

of DrydenuT the il is said with fbrC^ and with judge- 

meiit. In speaking of Tope and llis contemporaries) Mr 
Ibouches on uobateimie j^oiknd : And we bhall clobc our quota-* 
tions IVom this port of liis work^ with passage iti which he 
VOL. XXXI, Ko. Il h 
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announces his o^vn indulgent, and, perhaps, latitudinarian opi- 
nions. 

* There are cxclasionists in taste, who tliink "that they cannot* 
speak with sufficient disparagement of the English poets of tlie first 
part of the eigliteenth century; and they are armed with a noble 
provocative to English contempt, when they have it to say, tliat 
those poets belong to a French school. Indeed Drydcn himself is 
generally included in that scKool ; though more genuine English is 
to be found in no man s pages. But in poetry “ there are nia^ 
mansions.*’ I am free to confess, that 1 can pass from the eldel 
writers, and still find a ch^m in the correct and equable sweetq|^S$ 
of Parnell. Conscious that his diction has not the freedi>m and vo- 
lubility of the better strains of the elder time, 1 cannot but remark 
his exemption from the quamtness and false metaphor which so often 
disfigure the style of the preceding age ; nor deny my respect to the 
s'elect choice of his expression, tlie clearness and keeping of his 
imagery, and the pensive dignity of his moral feeling. 

‘ Pope gave our heroic couplet its strictest melody and tersest 
expression. 

D^un mot en sa place il emcigne le pomoir» 

If his contemporaries forgot other poets in admiring him, lei him not 
be robbed of his just fame on pretence that a part of it was super- 
fluous. The public ear was long fatigued with repetitions of hjs 
manner ; but if we place ourselves in the situation of those to whom 
I^is biilliancy, succinctness, l^d animation were wholly new, we can- 
not wonder at their being c£>tivateil to the fondest admiiation. In 
'order to do justice to Popc^we should forget his imitators, if that 
were possible ; but it is eobl^ to remember than to forget by an effort 
—to acquire associations th.^'to shake them off. Every one may re- 
collect how often the most Ikautiful air has palled upj^n his ear, and 
grown insipid, from being pllkcd or sung by vulgar musicians. It is 
the same thing with regard ^ Pope’s versification. That his pecu- 
liar rhythm and manner ore the very best in the whole range of our 
.poetry need not be asserted. He has a gracefully peculiar manner, 
though it is not calculated to be an universal one ; and where, in- 
deed, shall we find the style oflpqctry that could be propounc^ an 
excluc.ivc model for evpry comi^seV / His pauses have little variety, 
and his phrases are too much vUighed in tlte balance of antithesis. 
But let us look to the spirit that^oints his abtithesis, aiid to the ra- 
pid precision of his thoughts, anwwa shalUbrgive him for being loo 
antiriietic and sententious. ’ pp. 

And to this is subjoined a long that Mi* 

Bow'Ics is inista^on in supposing tliat a poet should always draw 
liis images from the works of natui^, and not from those of arl. 
We have no room at present for any disciissiot) of the qtmation; 
•but wo do not think it is qoke feirly stated in the passage to 
which wc have referred ; and confess that we are rather indin- 
ed, on the whole, to adhere to the creed of Mr Bowles. 
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. Of the SpeGimcn«^, ivhich compose tbc body of tile work, wo 
cannot pretend to give any accotint. Tliey are theinbehcs but 
•tiny and slender fitignftjuts of the works from ^^hicll they are 
taken ; and to abridge them further would be to reduce them to 
mere dust and riibbisls* Besides we arc not called upon to re\ low 
the poets of England for the last four hundred yeai'Sj-^but only 
their present editor and critic. In»the little we have yet to sny, 
thtnciore, we shall treat only of llie merits of Mr Campbell. 
4 ^f is account oi Hall and Chamberlayn, is what struck us most in 
bis first volumes— probably because nMthcr of the writers whom 
Tie so judiciously praises, were foinicfiy familiar to us. Hall, 
svho was the founder of our satiiical noclry, wrote his satiros* n- 
bout the year 15^7, when only twlnty- three years old; and 
whether we consider the age of the man or of the wrorld, thej 
ap])ear to us equally ’wonacrhiki In this extraordinary woi C, 

* he discovered; ’ says Mr C.» * not only tlic early vigour of hia own 
genius, but the power and pliability of his native tongue : for in the 
point, and volubility, and vigour of Hall’s numbers, we might fre-* 
quently imagine ourselves perusing Dryden. Tins may be exempli- 
hed in the haimony and pictmesqucncss of the following dtsciiption*' 
of megmiicent, rural mansion, which the tiavcllcr approaches m tli^* 
hopes of reaching the seat of ancient hospitality, but finds it deserted 
by Us selfish owner. 

Beat the broad gates, a goodly^iollow sound, 

With double echoes, doth agaia rebound ; 

B 14 not a dog doth bark to weftome thcc, 

Nor churlish porter canst thou^hafing sco. 

All dumb and silent, like the dlad of night. 

Or dwelling of some sleepy SyJ rite ; 

'fhe idarbic pavement liid with |ieBert weed, 

With housc-ieek, thistle, doclj and hemlock seed, 

Look to the tow’red chimniea, which should bo 
The wlhd-pipes of good hosdltdity, 
flirotigh which it brcatlu^^ jp the open air, 

Betok^ing fife and liber(U*wlfare, 

Lo, theife Ch' unthankful swlliow takes her rest, 

And fills die tuunel with hm circled nesu 

* His satires are^ uaitlier craned by pcr<;Qnal hostility, nor spun 
out lo v^ue declamations 'on hut give us the form and pressure 

of the dmeseiiMlihjSdJaJjU^ of coeval literature, and in the 
foppery or ^did tWwOT prevailing manners. The age was un- 
doubtedly fertile in eccei)tricity. ' 11, pp^ 257, 25$. 

What be says of Clmmberlain, and the extracts lie has made 
from ])!$ Fboi'anniila, have made us (|ui(Q impatiput for an op« 
portunity of perusing the whole poem. 

The poetical ments ul Ib'ii JoiiMm, aic chiefly discu'^sod in tho 

II h « 
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Essay t and the I^oticc is principally biograpliicaL It ib veiy 
pleasingly written^ tbongh ivith an iuFeciionate leping towards 
Ills hero. The folloe^ing short passage ^ordsa fair specimen oT 
the good seii*!^ and good temper of all Mr Campbeirs apologies. 

^ The poet’s journey to Scotland (]617)» {wakens many pleasing 
recolleodona, when we conceive him anticipating his welcome among 
a people who might be proud <of a share in bis ancestry, and settiitg 
out, with manly strength, on a journey of 400 miles, on foot. We 
are assured, by one who saw him in Scotland, that he was treats^ 
with respect and afibctioti toong the nobility and gentry i nor was 
the romantic scenery of th^ country lost upon his fancy. From tte 
poem which he meditated on Irochiomond, it is seen that he toaked 
oO it with a poet^s eye. unhappily, the meagre anecdotefi ^ 
Drummond have made this event of his life too prominent, by the 
over-importance which have bc»i attached to them. Drummond, a 
smooth and sober gentleman, sAms to have dibliked Jonson’s indul- 
gence in that conviviality which Ben had shared with his Tletchor 
and Shakspeare at the Mermaid. In consequence of those anecdotes, 
Jonson’s memory has been damned for brutality, dnd Drummond’a 
for perfidy. Jonson drank freely at Hawthornden, and talked big-~ 
things neither incredible nor unpardonable. Drummond's perfidy 
amounted to writing a letter, beginning Sir, with one very kind sen- 
tence in it, to the man whom he had described unfavourably in a private 
memorandum, which he nevi^ meant for publication. As to Drum- 
mond’s decoying Jonsoh undft bis roof with gny premeditated design 
on his reputation, no one can |briou^ believe it. * III. pp. 150, 151. 

The following brief accj int ot Andrew Marvell i«i*wortli ex- 
tracting, for the spirit wth which it is written ^though, we 
think, Mr Campbell does not do ji|stice to the sweetness and 
tendernc&s which charkcteK|ze the ppetiy, as it did the private 
life, of this inflexible pntrlA. 

* A better edition of Maivelfs works than any that has been 
given, is due to his Kterary and patriotic character. He was the 
champion of Milton’s living reautatton, and ftbe viotdrbHis supporter 
of firee principles against P^ker, when dtat vemd ape^te to 

bigotry promulgated, in his Ecclesiastical Polity, that k wSs more 
necessary to a severe govcrrl^nt over meafs consciences and re- 
ligious persuasions, than over tibir vices ands immoralities.” The 
humour and eloquence of Marvei^ prose tracts Were admired, and 
probably imitated by Swift. In^y^fblsexubem of figuto he 
sometime resembles Bufrke. For <3!bdg t y cF o£d>W^^ples it is not 
so ealy to find his paralld. His few pSSfflSrp^ some 

adherence to the school of conceit ; but there is much in it that 
comes from the heart, warm, pure, and aflljctionate. 

< He sat In the Parltement 1660, as one of the representatives 
of the city of Hull, and was reelected as long os he lived. At the 
beginning of the reign, indced| we find him ^sent for two years in 
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Germaajr and Holland ; and on hit return, having Bought leave fitoiQ 
’ his constituents, be accompanied Lord Cnrlide as ambsMsador'a score, 
ytary to the Nottiiem Courts t bbt from the year 1665 tdl bis dSadi, 
his atfendanee in the House of Conmons was uninterrupted, and ok. 
bibits a seal in parliamentary duty that wds never surpassed. Con> 
atantly corresponding frith his constituents, he was at once earnest 
for their public rights and for thidr local interests. After the moot 
Jhtiguing attendances, it was his ptactiaC to send them a miaute stater 
meat of public proceedings, before he took either sleep or reftmdHr 
gpient. Though he larely spoke, his influence in both Housea was so 
considerable, that when Prince Rupert Iwho often consulted hun), 
^bted on the popular side, it used to be skid that the prinee had been 
with his tutor. He was one of the last members lyho received the 
Intimate stipend for attendance ; and hb grateful constituehta woi^ 
omn send him a barrel of ale os a-token of their regard The traita 
that are recorded of his public ^irit and simple manners, pve an air 
of probability to the popular story of his refusal of a courtdwibe, 
Charles the Second having met with Marvell iq a private company, 
found hill manners so agreeable, that he could not imagine a man of 
such complacency to possess inflexible lyines^ ; accordingly, aslj; 
is said, Sent his lord treasurer, Danby, to him next day, who, after 
mounting several daik stairoases, found ^he author in a very mean 
lodging, and proffered hjm a mark of his Majesty's consideration. 
Marvel assured the lonLtreasurer that he was not in want of the 


King's assistance t aqd tpnorbnsly illiutratcd his independence, by 
calling bis servant IQ he bald dined' for three days suc- 
cessively on a shbuldaf t ani baying given a dignified and, 

rational explanation Iqs uviti\<es to afimimster, went to a ftjend 
mid borrowed a miinea. The at(q;j^tf w^deatb having, been occa- 
sioned by poisQAing, it is to bc Jint a party fiible. It ia 

certain, howeee^, that he had been ibfii^ed with asss^siqatiop. 
The corporatioip of I^ull voted a sumiqr bis funeral expenses, and 
for an ajipropriate monumenl^ ’ IV# jpp^ 193— 

The notice of (^tton may bp' otra, at q perfect model for 
subh slight memorials of wramvi ‘ the middle order. i 
* Tbi^M atCardl4h«ndfa|9py ^Intear ijathis poet’s Voyage to 
Ireland, wltpeh seabib' to antici{ ' |die qianner of Anstey, in the 
]^th Guide. Thafosteiess inddu r 4f his parody of the iEnmd, 
has found but too-maqy admiim.^ ”» Imitations of Lucian betray 
fjbe greasest mhicottoeptioa ^ I is e&ct, when be attempts to 

hudempte that whidi trlnd'"" He was acquainted with 

Prenifli andbdttiiai aigli . works ftom the former lan- 
guage, rCoRieifle, and Montaigne’s Essays. 

‘Ibe finfoer of Cotton m icrflied by Lord Chuendon as an ac- 

S lished and hwourable nan, who was driven by domestic af- 
instohabilandiieh tendered his age kss reverenced than his 
yottth, and made his best friends wish ^ be had not lived so long, 
yhiqi him our poet inherited an incumbered estate^ vdth a disport- 
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iidYi ti> extravagance little calculated to itnprrove it. AfYer having 
studied at Cambridge, eivd returned from his travels abroad, he mar-» 
tied the daughter or Sir llhomas Owthorp, in Nottin|(bainriiirc. He , 
went to Ireland as a captain in the army ; but of his mitifivy progress 
botlitng is recorded. Having embraced the soldier s life merely as a 
in distress, he was not likely to pursue i^ with much ambition. 
It was probably in Ireland that he met with his second wifb, Maty, 
Countess-Dowager of Ardglass^ the widow of Lord Cornwall. She 
had a jointure of 1500/. a year, secured from his imprudent manage^ 
ment» tie died insolvent, at Westminster. One of his favourite rCf 
creations was angling ; anf* his house, which was situated on the 
Dove, a fine trout stream i/ihich divides the counties of D^^by aiilt 
Stafibrd, was the frequent resort of his friend Isaac Walton. ThetfO 
he built a fishing<hou&e, ^iscatoribus eacnim, ” with the initials of 
hone&t Isaac's name and his own united in ciphers over the door. 
The walls were painted w*ith fishtng-sccnes, and the portraits of Cot* 
ton and Walton were upon the benufOt. ’ pp. 293, 294>» 

There is h very beautiful and affi'clioiiatc account of Parnell. 
— But there is more powder of wriimg, and more depth anti de- 
licacy of feeling, in the following tpasterly account and esti- 
mate of Lillo. 

* George Lillo Was the son of a Dutch jeweller, who married an 
English woman, and settled in London. Our poet was btgn near 
Moorficlds, was hied to bis father's business, and followed for ma- 
lay years. The story of his i^'ing in distress, was a fiction of Ham- 
mond, tlic poet ; for he bcaueathed a considerable property to his 
nephew, whom he made his J^^ir. It has been said, that this bequest 
w^s in consequence of his fi .aing the jroung man disposed to lend 
him a sum of money at a tir er when lie thought proper to feign pe 
cuniary distress, in order thaB he might discover the rincerity of tliose 
calling themselves his friendJR Thomas Davies> his biographer and 
editor, professes to have got rais imccdote from a surviving partner 
of LiUo. It bears, however, m intrinsic air of improbability. It is 
not usual for sensible tradesmen to affect betiofg on me v^ge of 
ruptcy ; and Lillo^s character W that of an^ uncopandply sensible 
man. Fielding, his intimate ft^nd, ascribes to him 'a itwfy simpli- 
city of mind, that is extremely^nlikc sudi a stratagem^ 

* Lillo is the tragic poet of noddling and fontiihafr life, Instead of 

heroes from romance and history^h^ gives the mertSiant and his ap- 
prentice ; and the Macbeth of Curiosi^j^t ^ is ft private 

gentleman, who has been reduced to dispose of has copy 

of ISeneca for a morsel of bread. reading 

his worlai, suggest to itself the question, now for the'^v^r drama 
-would gain or lose by a more general adopdpn of tbis plebeian prin- 
ciple. The cares, it may be said, that are" mqst familiar to our ex- 
istence, and the distresses of those nearest to ourselves in diuation, 
ought to lay the strongest hold upon our sympathies ; and the gene- 
ral mas8 of soLicty ought to furnish a more ovprc<ss image of man 
diaii any detached or elevated portion of the spt f les. 









^ Ullo is certainly a master qf ^tent effect in the exhibition ,of 
* human suffering. His representation of actual or intended muMet*. 
^ seems to assume a deeper terror^ irpip the familiar circumstant^esf 6? 
]i(b with which it is invested. Such, indeed, i» said to have heed tUt* 
ei&ct of a scene in bis “ Arden of Feversham, diat the audiench 
rose up with one acco^ and interrupted it. Tlic anecdote, wIictHdr 
true or false, must recal to the mind of every one who lias peittse^ 
that piece, the harrowing sympathy iidiich it is calculated* to excite'. 
But, notwithstanding the power of Lillo^s works, we entirely miss itf 
^im that romantic attraction which invites to repeated perusal of 
They give us life in a close and dreadful semblance of reality, 
.HBht not array^ in the magic illusion of .ooetiy. His strength lies m 
conception of situations, not m beauty of dialogue, or in the #Io- 
quenpe of the (lassions. Yet the ef&ct jpf his plain and homely sub- 
jects, was so strikingly superior to that If tlie vapid and heroic pro- 
ductions of the day, as to induce some of his contemporary admir- 
ers to pronounce, that he had reached the acnii^ of dramatic excel* 
lence, and struck into the best and most genuine path of tri^edy. 
George Barnwell, it was observed, drew more toai s than the rants of 
Alexander. This might be true, but it did not bring the comparison 
of humble and heroic subjects to a fair test , for the tragedy ol Alex- 
ander IS bad, not from its subject, but from the incapacity of the 
poet who composed it. It docs not prove that heroes, drawn from 
histoiy or romance, are not at least as susceptible of high and poeti* 
cal effect, as a wicked apprentice, or a distressed gentleman pawning 
his nioveablesi 2l; is one question wheAiet Lillo has given to his sub- 
jects from private the degree of l^auty pf whicn they are sus- 
ceptible. He is a master of terrific, iit not of tender impressions. 
We feel a harshness and gloom ip bis 1 puius,^ even while wp are com- 
pelled to admire its force and ptftinali 


llie peculiar choice of hi^subjeci 
as far as it regarded' himself ; for his 
when he ventured out of them. Bui 
the familiar cast of those sifojects. 


nuiue, or on]^ a subordinate walk i 
nuine didineemon qf iuiman hes 
station or circumstances of life it ii 
of tragedy, probacy venr httle di 


[was happy and commendable, 
lents never succeeded so weU 
\i ib another question, whether 
fitted to constitute a more ge- 
^tragedy. 


Undoubtedly tlie ge- 
will please us, from whatever 
derived. In the simple pathos 
nee will be felt fiom the choice 


of characters 
station. But some 


jtimed aboveAE below the line of mediocrity in 
mg more than pathos is required in tragedy; 
and the very pain thaf attends cm sympathy, requires agreeable and 
romantic asspcjalaOns of tbefoncy to be blended with its poignancy. 
^Whatpveyiail^cn^Miiq^^ publicity, and elevation to 

the object of pity, forip^ a br^gbtening and alluring medium to the 
imagination. Atlicns herself, Ivith all bei simpheit) and democracy, 
delighted ou the stage to 

“ let gorgeous Tragedy 
' “ fn bceptcrd pall come sweeping by/’ 
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* fiv«n aitmtioM far d^repsed beneath the ftmiltco' mcdioeritv of 
lift, are more picturesque and poetical than its oidinary level. It is 
«ei^nly on the virtues of the middling rank of Hfe, that the strength , 
nnd comforts of sodety dhiefly depe^i in the same as we lock 

^ the harvest, not on ctidk and precipices, but on the easy slope 
and the uniform plain. But the painter does /not in general $x on 
level countries for the subjects of his noblest landscapes. HtHre is 
«tt analogy, 1 conceive, to this m the mpral painting of tragedy^ 
Disparities of station give it boldness of outline. ' Hie commni^g* 
situations of hfb ore its mountain ecenery->~the region where Its stfoM^ 
and sunshine may be portrayed in their strongest contrast and^w 
louring. V. pp. 58>.^2. » 

Nothing, we think, can be more escqvUite thnn this erifidsii^ 
r-ihoogfa we are far from ]<eing entire converts to its doctrines^ 
and are moreover of opinion, ' that the merits of Lillo, as a poet 
at least, ore considerably overrated. Th^e is a flatness and a 
weakness in his diction, that we think must have struck C, 
pnorc than be has acknowleds^,— and a tone, occasionally, botli 
of Vulgarity and of paltry ^ectation, that counteracts the p8> 
ihetic cflect of his conceptions, and docs injustice to the expe-. 
riment of domestic tragedy. 

The critique on Thomson is distinguished by the same flpe 
tact, candour, and conciseness. 

‘ Mr Twining, the translator of Aristotle’s Poetics, atpibutes the 
absence of poetty devoted to pure rural and picturesque description 
among the ancients, to the isence or impafeetion of the art of 
landscape pmnting. Hie 6 iks, he observes, bad np Thomsons be* 
cause they had nO Claudes. Fndoubtedly they were not Uind to the 
beauties of natural scenery; ittheirde^ptionsof rural objects are 
almost always what may be tiled sensual descriptions, exhibiting 
vmcumstances of corporeal ' ^t, such as hraeses to fan the body, 

aprings to cool the ibet, grass 0 rqpose d>e limbs, or frqits to regak 
tm taste and smell, rather ' lol^ects or contemplative pleaaure to 
the eye and imaginarion. Fi the time of Augustus, when, ac* 
«or£ng to Pliny, landscape pal ang was flmt oiiltivatadi piotur^ue 
images and 'desoriptimu of pios^ tssemntoha^hecoiwiQflreeotn* 
non. But on the whole dime 1 inch more stuflkdnad detailed de* 
ecription in modem than in ient pqetry. '|i)ere is besides in 
Thomson a pure theism, and a , Ift qf philandimpy« whi^b, though 
tut unknown to classio antiquity'^ ras qiA faipi^.tq itr^ulae 
breast. Hie religion of the ancients. * mtlfi d io fle tiqn, W ndt 
in sentiment. It had revealed the terrific 

agencies to pqetry, but had not taught her to eontemplat^i^ufe as 
<me great image of t^vine beuigmty^ qr her creatures as Ae objects 
of compt*ehensiv4 human sympathy. Before pqpnlan; poetry imuI4 

S ame this chometer, Chrutiaoity, philosophy, and Ree^hmi, m^l 
le civilired the hwpaq mind. 
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< Hal»t8«f eai^ dhainitiim teach «■ all to look back wm thw 
poet as the fiivounte eotapaitum of our soiitarjF walks, «mI as tiui 
.author who haa Sr«t or chiefly reflected back to our miivds « h(S{^ 
eaed and teflned wmsation of tite ddight which rural scenery amrda 
utu The judgneBt of coder yem may sdnswhat abate ow eelif^ 
tion of hiiut wnij^ it grill still leave us the essential features of 1^ 
‘ al character to idiide the test of reflection. The unvarief^ 
afhisdietien sum;^ a most ainfavourable comparison with 
»ly and idiomatic snn|dicity of Cowper : at the same time, dm 
^be spirit and feeling of Ins poetry is in general more bland 
^laM^tfiil than that of his greatiivaUn rural oeseription. Ihom* 
HSr let^nw to contemplate the creation with an eye m unqualified 
iduasuce ecstasy, and to love its inhabitants with a lofty and b&U 
WiSd feeing of religious happineBS y |owper has also hi$ ptiilan* 
thr^y, hut it is dashed witli religious terrors, and with thoinea of 
aaiire» regret, and reprehension. Cowper’s Image of nature is mote 
joutiously distinct and farniliore Thomson carries our associations 
through a wider circuit of speculation and sympatby. Histoudies 
cannot be more faithful than Cowper’s, but they aie more soft and 
select, and less disturbed by the intrusiqp of homely objects. It is 
but justice to say, that amidst the feeling apd fancy of the Seasons, 
we meet witb|^nterruptions of declamation, heavy narrative, and un« 
happy digrestton-— with a parhebon eloquence that throws a counter* 
felt glow of expression on common-place ideas — as when he treats us 
to the solemnly ridioulous bathing of )|[usidnra ; or draws from the 
dassics instead of nature ; or, after invoking Inspiration from her 
hermit seat, mokes bis de^ea^ry bowfo a patronizing countess, or 
speaker of the House of Commonsp i long as he dwells in the pure 
contemplation of nature, and appeM I the universal poetry of the 
human breast, his redundant style cof ^ to us as something venial 
and adventitfooa-wit is the flowing vc Ire orthe druid ; and perhaps 
to the general eaperlenee is rather h losing ; but when be returns to 
the familiar narratioiiB or courtesieli fU(e, the same diction ceasts tp 
seem the mantle of inspirstion, andr^hly strikes us by its unwieldy 
diftrenee from the common costuma of expression, pp. 215-218. 

There is fhe delicacy of uUte, and beauty of writing, in 
the on Cdlins^though we think the l^ci- 

ntdia aft»rwab&|^^ from dns Ixquisite poet arc rather pig- 

* doHIns pnbllihed bia prieuty e^clogues while at college, and his 
ly^icdl jioetiy at or twedy^ix. Those works will abide 
pariseit widi under the gge of thirty If they 

havb fbthgsdess eXuRMn^w^lth of genius, *they exhibit more ex- 
quisite touches of pathos, il^ke Mliton, he leads us into the haunt- 
ed ground of imagination $ hke him, he has the ridi economy of ex- 
pression halo^ with thought, wbichd’y single or few words oftet 
filifts endre pictuti^s to the imginaiion. ]& what short and simpk 
for instance, docs he open a wide bud majestic landscape 
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the mmd, such we mighg^ view from Oanlonioiid or Sao^d&of^lmk 
he speake of the Jmt 

Thai from some mountain’s side 
" Views wiJds and swelling floods, ** ^ , 

And in the line ^ Where faint and sickly winds for ever howl around, * 
he docs not merely seem to describe the sulti^ desert, bat brings it 
home to the senses. 

* A cloud of obscurity som^imes rests Oh hfs highest 
arising from the fineness of his associations, and the daring 
his allusions ; but the shadow is transitory, and interferes 
with the light of his iinagerj^, or the warmth of h^ ti^liogs* * 
scncc of even this speck of mysticism from his Ode on the 
is perhaps the happy circumstance that secured its tmboimded^fltlV 
pularily. Nothing is com/^ion-place in Collins. The pastorat'iep 
Hogue, which is insipid in all otlter English hands, assumes in Usna 
touching interest, and a picturesque air of novelty. It seems thaf he 
himself ultimately undervalued those eclogues, as dcficienC in dsarUd^ 
teristic manners ; but surely no just reader of* them cares any mofe 
about this circumstance than about tlie authenticity of the tale of 
Troy. r 

^ In his Ode to Fear be hints at his dramatic ambition, and he 
planned several tragedies. Had he lived to enjoy and adtwn exists 
eticc, it is not easy to conceive his sensitive spirit and harmonious 
ear descending to mediocrity in any path of poetry ; yet it may be 
doubted if his mind had not t passion for the visionaty and remote 
forms of imagination too strong and exclusive lot tfad general pur« 
poses of the drama. His g^ius loved to breathe.Tather, in the pre‘>' 
tematural and ideal elementrof poetry, than in tlic atmosphere of 
imitation, which lies closed ^ real life ; and his notions 6f poetical 
excellence, whatever vewe hl| might address to the manners, were 
still tending to the vast, the findt^nabie, and the abstract. Certain* 
ly, however, he carried sensilfflity and tenderness into the highest re* 
gions of abstracted thought : us enthusiasm spreads a glow even a- 
mongst * the shadowy tribes o\ mind, ’ and his allegory is as sensible 
to tlie heart as it is visible to tLb fancy. * pp. 310-dl^l^ 

Though we arc afraid on^oxtracts are becoming purpason* 
able^ we cannot resist indulging our own nntibns^^^ t)y 
Mig this specimen of Mr CamipctlPs. . ' 4#., 

/ The admirers of the Gentle^^hepberd mu^t be ^tent- 

led to shore some suspicion of nad^df pailialifyX^j^^ ^^7 justice 
to their own feeling of its merit, i^:is this (^dma picture iji 
rustic l^tland, it woqld'pei^haps if Jt 

yielded no UHWe agsueableness to Jtl^ breast pt a ndtive he cObId 
expound to a h7 of criticisra* We shOhld 

think the p«dnter the likeness a mothpr very indjder- 

pntly, if it didnotb/hp«fe^|«to her children traits ^pf 
expression which ha^,eif(^$a every eye but that of faniiIiar>ol^Cf|Dnt 
l^amsay had not the force pf Burns, but, neither, in just propd)^t|i^ 



to his teeritsr k fas Kkf^lirbe felt by an English 'Bie 

• gf‘ Bums’s wit aod pnmofk glows tljroagh an obscure ’dialect it# 
.coufiincntent to sbon and coooentl^ted bursts. The interest widch, 
R#nsay excites Is spread over a long poein, delinratidg ^nanntsna 
mom than j)i!i#io 9 »Si and the mind must be at home both m tlut Ian** 
gw^ and manners^ t<t| appreciate the skill and comic arcboess 
“ die has heightened the display of rustic character without gif?« 
|ilgarsty» aud le^laed the view of peasant life by situations df 
Us and lendernesst witbout4epartitig in the least degr^ from 
dicity« The Gently Shepherd stands quite apart irom tho 
I; pastoral poetry of moderiL Europe. It has no satyrs» nor 
^ , liess simpletons, nor drowsy and still landscapes of naimpf but 
charueters and amusing incidents. The principal shqiherd 
#liwer speaks oqt of consistency with thelhabits of ^ peasant, but ho 
mpvfS ill thatj^iherc with such a manly spirit^ with so much cheer** 
thi s^ibility to its humble joys, with maxims of life so rational and 
independent, and with an ascendency over liis fellow swains so well 
maintained by his force of character, that if we could suppose the 
pacific scenes of the dr<in.a to be suddenly changed into situations of 
trouble and danger, we should, in exact consistency with our foruicr 
idea of him, expect him to become the leader of tlie peasants, and 
the Tell of Us native hamlet Nor is the character of his mistresa 


less beautifully conceived* She is jepiesented, like himself, as elevat- 
ed, by a fortunate discovery, from obscure to opulent life, yet as 
equally capable of being the ornament yi cither* A Uichardsem or 
a D'Aybla^, continued her history, might have heightened 

the would not have entered its outline. Like tlte 

poetry of Ariosto, that of thi Gentle Shepherd is engravea 

on the tnemoty of its native country^ I Its verses nave passed into 
proverbs, and it continues to be the delght and solace of the pea- 
santry whom it describes/ ppf^S44-S^f6. 

We think the raerits bf Akensije wndemted, and tliosc of 
Chrurchill exaggerated : Httt wo ba/c found po passage in which 
the amiable but equitable and ipsonahlc indulgence of Mr 
Campbell’s mind, js sq coirspiCuMs ^ in his account of Chat-* 
terto^h-Hmd it is slight thing tlr b poet to have hept liithselT 
cool ^nd lempeirt^f. ou a theme whiclMms hurried so many in-* 
ferior spirits iut0^cs^on and cx^vaganec. 

Whett M|/C» * the inspired boy transporting 

himSi^f in dilys of his fictitious Row]ey, cUtf 

bodyiolf bis.idei^t y a ^vibg to^airy nothing a local ha* 

bitad<man4(j^nab^*i^^ the imjpoBtor in the enthusiast* 

itnd forgjWe die fatsehol^l^^iS );ev^ie for its beauty and ingenui- 
ty. Ode of his compOKiiaits h^ti the atr of raptuio and in- 

npiration with WUch tie used to repeat his passages frqn^ Rowley, and 
th^delijdU whhm be took toc^'i^plate t|te church df St Mary Red- 
ydfilo it aw oho tiie asbpdaiiobs of antiquity in his romautii^ 
Thorp was one qtot in jfarticular> jfuH in view of church. 
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w)icira be ireuld often lay himaelf down, find A% hia ^ea, as i| waraft 
{a a trance* Qn Sundays, as long ai) dayligbc lasted, he woulB wstUc 
jdone in the country around Bnstid, taking dtawingf of churches, or 
Other objects that struck his i.nagMUition. * 

^ Oaring the few months of M existence in Lbndont hit letters 
to his mother and sister, which were always ^s^ompanled with pre« 
aentS| expressed the most joyous anticipatioiis* Ba| sud&nlyfdl the 
flush of bis gay hopes and busy project terminated in despair ‘ ~ 

iNurticular causes which led to his catastrophe have net been 
1|y traced* His own descriptions of his prbspects were but 
be trusted ; for while apparently exchanging his shaflpVy V 
j^wley for the real adventures of life, he was still movlnwuj 

3 tell of an imagination that saw every thing in exaggei^amd 
ut of tliis dream he was eL length awakened; when he for 
be bad miscalculated the &ances of patronage, nnu ^e 
literary labour. 

* The heart which can perusl^ the fate of Chatterton sritbout be^ 
11 ^ moved, is little to be envied for its tninquiUity ; but the inieUecdi 
ot those men must be as deficient ns their hearts are uncharhU^ 
who, confounding all shades of moral distinction, have ranked hit 
literary fiction of Rowley m the same doss Ot crimes with pecuniaiiy 
jforgeiy, and have calculated that if he had not died by his own luma 
be would have probably ended his days upon a gallows. This dig* 
gosting bentence has been pronounced upon a youth who was exem* 
piaiy for severe study, tepipq;^ance, and natural affection. His Botr** 
feian forgery must mdeCd be prodounced i^pftl«£y|^the general 
law which condemns all fiiisiBcations of history ; lHH|^med no 
of bis fiunc, it had no sKtUegious interfoim^f^f^Pklie memory 
of departed genkis, it bad xik, like liauder's impotiwe, any malign 
pm% motive, to rob a partypr a country, of a naom which was its 
|iride and ornament. I 

' Settingaside thec^hiienWl^ci^a&c^tablebiograplierS; whose 
imitations have conducted i jl^ Co the gibbet, it may be ownra that 
Iris unformed oharaeffer eihibit^ strong ahd confficmg eJemen|s of 
good and evib Eventbe mombAtaiy project Oi^tbe irimfl boy to be- 
come a metbodftt preacMe^ an oblimri# of deriglb 

contempt of human credibly is not very amtablsk nad &e 
spgred, his jjKride ana amV^km.wouidlmvaodn^ jn dteir 
|g€^ diannels ; his (mderstaxi&iig would have taamfinm m 
rical value of truth and the dig^ bf viitrig,hr|mjt}wl^ 

^ ^ l^ttifice, when he bad 

In estmugh^g the promises of bis gKn^l woi|l4)blbe? lap to um 
of bis admirer^ tbaSnUfliwipifid epitwt of tboji!, 
who mw imfmd ? befog blinded to^jtbe defocill pf lm ^ms attri- 
buted to ftowiSfebyflie vrib of obsdCsie tbMwio« 

over them. ' 

* The ineqimlity of Chattarton*s viririous producflsbs any 
pared to the diaproportimis of tim ongrown giapl. H!s Wrfcs bl^ 
nothing of the definite neatness of that precocious talehtwbi^sld]^ 



• «lu>rt in tMf maturity^ HU Chim tot knowledge Tm tHat of a be* 
ing taueht by ins^itet 1^ u{i materialfi for the exerdie of great 
*and undeveloped }>ow||rs. Even in hi$ favourite maxini} pntbed it 
nlltht be to Inmrbole, that a man by abstinence end peiweianoo 
in%ht dccoinpiiA whatever he pleased, maybe traced the indicttiona 
of a genius whioh ntture liad meant to achieve works of immortahtyi 
IWsjMOne cm be compared to him as a juvenile prodigy. No 
£dJBt ever eg[uatl^ mid at the same age. ' VI. pp« 156 — 162. 
w Sr Gray is excellent^ and that ot Goldsmith de^ 

We can affora to give but an inconsiderable part of it. 
n^i^^^QoldsmithU poetry enjow a calm and steacly popularity. It in* 
Ip^a ni^ indeed, with no admiration bf daripg design, or of fertile 
Jbmntiop ; but it presents, Within its narrow limits, a distinct andun* 
view^ of p<^tical delightfulpess. Wis descriptions and senti- 
i mants have the pure zest of nature. Hi is refined without false de- 
licacy, and correct without insipidity, rerhaps there is an intellect 
lual composure in his manner, which may, in some passages, be said 
to approach to the reserved and prosaic ; but he unbends from this 
graver strain of reflection, tp tenderness, and even to playfulness, 
with an case and grace almost exclusively his own ; and connects ex« 
tensive views of the happiness and interests of society, with pictures 
of life, that touch the heart by their familiarity. His lan^ge is 
certainly simple, though it is not cast in a rugged or careless mould. 
Ha is no disciple of the gaunt and fwish^ school of simplicity. 
DeKberately as he wrote, he cannot lie accused of wanting natui^ 
and idiomatic a^iwession ; but still it is select and refined expression. 
He uses the orpamepts which must always distinguish true poetry 
irom prose ; and when he adopts colloluial plainness, it is with the 
utmost care an4 skill, to avoid a vulgaf humility. There is more of 
this sustained simplicity, of this chaste Ikonomy and choica of words 
in Goldsmith, than in any modern pw, or perhaps than would be 
attainable or desirable as a standard i»r every writer of rhyme. In 
extensive narrative poems such a atyl/ would be too difficult. There 
js n nc^te propriety even in the canfless strength of great poetmi as 
in t(m ^u^ness of ca^tle^ walls ; andl generally speaking, where there 
is a johg course of ft(^y, or obscrvilion of life to be pursued, such 
exgu&i^^tpucb^ as those of GoldsFjhth would be too costly materials 
for ^sut^ning it. The tendency Awards abstracted observation in 
his po^liy agrees peculiarly wirii Che compendious form of expression 
which jbe studied ; wjiilsit ftehororfclt joy^^ on which his fancy loved 
to repose, required Ot.^fe^ji^astest and sweetest colours of Ian- 
guag]!^ tomke with the dignity of a phltosopliical 

poem. mK whole nuumlrlu^ g still depth ox feeling and reflection, 
which gives back the im^ of nature ^ruffled and minutely. He 
has no redundant thou^ts, mr false transports ; but seems, on every 
occosioa, to hav^ weighed the impulse to which he sixrrcndered him- 
self Vl^tfiver ardour or ca^iual ^icitiea he may have^ thus sacrificed, 
hi gained a high degree of purity aud self-possession. Hfib chaste 
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pathos mokes liiin on insiniiatrng moralist, and throws a charm^of , 
Chiiule-like softiM‘ss over his de&criptions ofbotiicly objecc», that would 
seem only fit to be the subjects of Dutch painting. But his quiet* 
enthusiasm leads the affections to humble ihinfs without a vulgar s- 
ib>aciation ; and he inspiresms witli a fondness to trace the sijnpicat 
jccollections of Auburn, till we count the fuAiiture of its ale-house^ 
and listen to the varnished clock that clicked behind the d|ior*” ’ 
pp. 261— 263- • , 

‘ Allliough (joldsinith lias not examined all the points 
ings of llic question suggested by the changes in society whicHi^f#' 
passing before his eyes, he has strongly and alFectingly pointech^ J 
llio ininiediate evils with which those changes wore pr^p,an6 Nor 
while the picture of Auburn delights the fancy, does il make m u$e- 
le^s appeal to our moral sedJinents. It may be urell sometimes that 
society, in the very pride and triumph of its improvement, should be 
taught to pause and look oack upon its former steps ; to count the 
virtues that have been lost, or the victims that have been sacrificed 
by its changes. \Mialevcr may be the calculations of the political 
economist us to ultimate effects, the circumstunce of agricultural 
wealth being thrown into large masses, and of the small fanner exil- 
ed from his scanty domain, foreboded a baneful inlluence on the in^ 
dependent character of the jieuhuntry, which it is by no means clear 
that subsequent events have proved to be either slight or imaginary. * 
pp. 2GC, 267. 

Tiicre is too much of \ViIliam Whitohcatl, am] almost too 
much of Richard Glover,— and a great deal too much of Am- 
hur>t Seldeii, Uviiiiistou utfd Mefitou. Indeed the ncqiiid nimis 
seems to have been more fcorgotten by the learned editor in the 
kst, than in any of the father volumes. Yet tlicre is by no 
means i^o iiiueh of Bunis,\or Covvpcr, or cfeii of the Wartans. 
'riie abstraef of HiiriisN liftfcs beautiful ; and wc are most willing 
10 acknowledge tl’C dcfenceW the poet, against some of tlio se- 
verities of this Journal, is substantially successful. No one who 
read'* all that we liave writtete of Burns, will doubt of the siuco- 
rity of our luliniratiou for hiwgcnius, of of the depth of our vo 
neration and sympathy for hs lofty character aTul bis untimely 
fate. Wc still think lie had alviilgiir taste in letter-writing, and 
too frequently patronized the belief of i\ connexion between li- 
centious indiilgexices and generority of chjjracter. But, on look'* 
ing back on what wc Jiave said ofcjjlit ;e subjects, wo arc sensi- 
ble that; we have expressed ourselvN^oaith.too much bitterness, 
and made the words of our censuiie tar more coinproh^isivc tlian 
our meaning. !A certaiiv tone of exjigger.ition is incident, w’e 
fear, to tlic sort of writing in which wt are engaged. Reckon-' 
ing a little too much, perhaps, on the diilness of our readers, wo 
are ofton led, unconsciously, to overst.ite our sentiments, in order 
to iiniko them understood; and, where a little controversial 
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^ warintli 15 added to a little love of effect, an excess of colouring 
* is apt to steal over the canvas which ultimately offends no eye 
*60 much as our own. We gladly make this expiation to the 
6 l|idc of our illustrious countryman. 

In his observations on Josepli Warton, Mr C. resumes the 
coiit^versy about the poetical diameter of Pope, iip(^i which he 
erec! at the close of hfs Eissay^ and at» to which we hope to 
l^||Kine other opportunity of gi^'ing our opinions. At }>rcseiit, 
nj^Ker, wc must hasten to "a conclusion ; and slinll make our 
TajH^Sttracts Iroin the notice of Cowper, winch is draw^u up on 
* anfflnewhat of a larger h<alo than any other in the work. Tie* 
abstract of his life is jjiven w^ilh great tenderness and lioauty, 
and with considerable fulness of detaik But the remark*' on bis 
j>oelry are the most precious — ami liv all that we haVc now 
room to bonw. > 

‘ The nature of Cowper’s works makes us pocnli irly identify the 
poet and the man in peiUbing them. As an individual, he wus rotiltd 
and weaned from the vanities of the world; and, as an otiginal wuter, 
he left the ambitious and luxuriant subjects of fiction and passion, for 
those of real life and simple nature, and for rhe devehpiucnt of his 
own earnest feelings, in behalf of moral and religious liuth. Jlis kni- 
guagwhas such a masculine idiomatic strength, and his inannei, who- 
tiler he rises into grace or falls into n^hgence, has so inaph phiii 
and familiar freedom, that we read noj^ctry with a deeper convic- 
tion of its sentiments having come from the auihor's heait , and oi the 
enthusiasm, in wliatcver he describes, having been unfeigned and lui- 
exaggerated. He impresses us with the idea of a being, whose line 
spirit had been long enough in the mii^d society of the world to be 
polished by its iiitcrcgurso, and yet witndrawn so soon as to retain an 
unworldly degree of purity and simpicity. He was advanced m 
years before he became an author; hut his compositions display a 
tenderness of feeling so youthfully preserved, and even a vein of hu- 
mour so far from being extinguished % his ascctfc habits, that wc can 
scarcely regret his not having writtf*n them at an eai her period of 
life. For he blends the determinat2(th of age with an exquisite and 
ingenuous sensibility ; and though sports very much with his sub- 
jects, yet when he is in earnest, theie is a gravity of long-ftlt convic- 
tion in his sentiments, which gives an uncoimnon ripeness of charac- 
ter to his poetry. 

* It B due to Cowper to fix o ir regard on this unafTectedness and 
authenticity of his works, cj^titidered as reprcBcrtations of Iiims»eH‘, 
bccausi Im/oims a stiikii^nstance of genius waiting tbehisi(,iy of 
its own s^luded feelmg*^, reflections, and enjoyment**, in a shape so 
. interesting as to engage the imagination' like a work of fiction. He 
has invented no character in febie, nor in the drama; but he has left 
a record of his own chan* c tor, which form*? not only an object of deep 
sympathy, hut a sub r( t foi thr •*nidy of hanian nature. His \cise, 
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it is tniCF^ eonsidered as sitcff a record^ abodtids with opposite traits Of 
•severity and gentleness, of playfulness and superstition, of solemnity 
and mirth, which appear almost anomalous ; and there is, undoubted- 
ly, sometimes an air of moody versatility in the extreme contras^ of 
his feelings. But looking to his poetry Os an entire structure, it uao 
a massive air of sincerity. It is founded in st^dfast principles of be- 
lief; aiid,4f we nmy prolong the arebiteotoral metaphor, th^jgh ita 
arches may be sometimes gloomy, its tracery sportive, and n vi^hta ^ 
and shadows grotcb(|ue]y crossed, yet altogether it still fbrml^^'asu 
various, and interesting monumeiit of the builder^s mind. 
works are as devout, as satirical, sometimes as merry os tb^'^of 
Cowper; and, undoubtedly, more witty. But the mc|andfS|^*jl^^ 
wit of Young do not make up to us the idea of a conceiva^ ohiut« 
tural being. He has sketched in his pages the ingenious, but incon- 
gruous form of a fictitiousj^ind — Cowper’s soul speaks from his vO^ 
lumes. ’ 

* Considering tlie tenor and circumstances of his Hfe, it Is AOt 
nfbcli to be wondered at, that some asperities and peculiaHttes should 
have adhered to the strong stem of his genius, like the moss and fun- 
*gus that cling to some noble oak of the forest, amidst the damps Of 
its unsunned retirement. It is more surprising that he preserved, in 
such seclusion, so much genuine power of comic observation. Though 
he himself acknowledged having written many things with bile ” in 
his first volume, yet his satire has many legitimate objects: and it is 
liot abstracted and dec1ama^.]ry satire ; but it places human manners 
before us in the liveliest attitudes and clearest colours. There is 
much of the full distinctness of Theophrastus, and of the nervous and 
concise spirit of La Bruyer^ in his piece entitled Conversation, ” 
with a cast of humour suprndded, which is peculiarly English, and 
not to be found out of England. * VIL pp. 357, 358* 

Of his greatest work. The Task, he afterwards observes, 

* His whimsical outset in iLwork, where he promises so little and 
performs -so much, may even ^ advantageously contrasted with those 
magnificent commencements oa poems, which pledge both the readeif 
and the writer, in good carncsl. to a task. Cowper s |min 5 on the 
contrary, is like a river, whiem rises from a playful little fountain, 
and which gathers beauty and magnitude as it proceeds. He leade 
us abroad into his daily walks ; he exhibits the landsci^s winch he 
was accustomed to contemplate, and the trains of thought in which 
he habitually indulged. No attempt jb ma^ to interest us in legend- 
ary fictions or historical rccoilectio^v^ cuimected with the ground o-* 
ver which he expatiates ; all is plainn^seiaiid reality : But'wi^nstant- 
ly recognise the true poet, in the dearness, sweetness, 'incC Mdity 
of his scenic drauglits ; in his power of giving novelty to What iS* 
common ; and in the high relish, the exquisite enjoyment of rucah 
fights and sounds, which he communicates to the spirit. ** His eyes 
dnnk tlie rivers with delight. He excites an idea, that almo&t ah 
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mounts to schs^alion, of the freshness and delight of a rural 
•even when he leads us* to the wasteful common, nhich 
— ** overgroU n with fern, and rough 
l\1th piickly gorse, that, shapeless aiui deform’d, 

And dang’roub td tilt touch, has yet its bloom, 

“ And decks itself* With ornaments of gold, 

^Yields no uitplcasiO|{ ramble , there the turf 

t J^ mells fresh, and, rich In odorsfrous herbs 

fungous fruits of earth, regales the sense 
‘ ^frith luxuries of unexpected sweets, ” 

4iRis rural prospects have far less variety and compass than those 
^‘^homson ; but his graphic touches are more close and minute t 
npt that Thomson was either dedctcUt or lindelightful in circumstau- 
tial traits of the beauty of nature, but hedooked to her as a whole 
more than Cowper. His genius was moiV excursive and philosophi- 
cal. The poet of Olney, on the contrar A regarded human philoso- 
phy with something of theological contempt. To his eye, the great 
and little things of this world were levelled into an equality, by his 
recollection of the power and purposes of Him who made them. 
They arc, in his view, only as toys spread on the lap and carpet of 
qaturc, for the childhood of our immortal being. This religious in- 
dilfercncc to the world, is far, indeed, from blunting his sensibility 
to the genuine and simple beauties of creation ; but it gives his taste 
a contentment and fellowship with humble things. It makes him 
careless of selecting and refining his vie^ of nature beyond their ca- 
sual appearance. He contemplated the face of plain rural English 
life, in moments of leisure and sensibility, till its minutest features 
were impressed upon his fancy ; and he sought not to embellish what 
he loved. Hence his landscapes have k^ss of the ideally beautiful 
than Thomson’s ; but they have an unr^talled charm of truth and 
I ealiiy. 

‘ He is one of the few poets, who have indulged neither in de* 
scriptitms nor acknowledgments of the pOssion of love ; but there is 
no poet uho has given us a finer conception of the amenity of female 
influence. Of all the verses that havt* been ever devoted to the sub- 
ject of domestic happiness, those in ^.is winter evening, al the open- 
ing of the fourth book of the Task, are perhaps the most beautiful. 
In perusing that scene of intimajte delights, ” fireside enjoy- 
ments, ” and home-born happiness, ” we seem to recover a part of 
the forgotten value of existence, when we recognise the means of its 
blessedness so widely dispensed, and so cheaply attainable, and And 
them susceptible of dcscriptioi' 'at once so enchanting and so faith- 
ful. 

* Though the scenes of “ The Task ” are laid in reU’rement, the 
poem affords an amusing perspective of human affiiirs. Remote as 
the pnet was from the stir of the great Babel, from the “ confuses 
sonus Urdis et illttlahile murmur^ ” he glances at most of the subjects 
of public interest which engaged the attention of his contemporaries. 
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On tlrosc subjects, it is but faint praise to say, that he espoused the 
side of justice and humanity. Abundance of mediocrity of talent is 
to be found on the same side, rather injuring than promoting tlie cause, 
by its otticious declamatioii. lint nothing can be further from 
stale coniinoiiplace and cuc kooism of sentiment, than the philantlr|l)- 
pic eloquence of x’ovvper — he speaks “ like ipne having au I 
Society is his debtor. Poetical expositions of the horrors of waTcr/ < 
niiiy, indeed, seem very unlikeiy agents in contributing to des^y it; 
and it is possible that the most refined planter in tlie West 
may look with neither shame nor compunction, on his own im^e qt , 
the pages of Cowper, exposed as a bc‘ing degraded by giving 
ajul tasks lo his fellow-creature. But such appeals lo the hearii^o^’* 
the community are not lost, 'fhey fix themselves silently ir* tht^ po- 
pular memory ; and^rhey be^mne, at last, a part of tljat public opjV 
nion, which must, sooner iL later, wrench the lash from the hand of 
the oppressor. ' pp. 

Ikd \vo must II ov.' bivak away at once from this d(diglitful oc- 
cnpj-i'ii'!! ; '»! d, fiJio our final liircwell ofu work, in which, what 
is is scarcely less valuable than what is rep id dished, 

and b) w* thv go-dll’^ ^ living Poet has shed a fresh grace 
over the ladirig .t.lorics of so many of his departed brothers* 
\Vl w! n .s 'I iolv.'dy would continue the w^ork, by furnishing us 
wii.i 5:'|)ct iniens of onr Irving Poets. It would be more diffi- 
cnl*. to bo sure, and irio?b clangorous; but, in some respects, 
it would a!*)!) be more useful. The beauties of the unequitl 
volumnious w riters, would be more conspicuous in a so* 
j^otion; and the difforcni. styles and schools of poetry would 
be brouglit into fairer aiut nearer terms of cornpiirisoii by the 
iiicre ju\trip('siUon of their best productions; while a bettor and 
clrarer v'c'w vvoiiid bo obtained, botli of the general progress 
Rtul aiipareiit tendencies of jllic art, than can easily be gathered 
from the se})ar.ite study ofteach important production. The 
niuul of tljft critic, too, would’ve at once enliglitencnl and tranquil* 
lized by tlu; very gj oatiicss of the horizon thus subjected to his 
survey ; and he would probably regard, botli with less enthusi- 
asm and loss oKbneo^ those contrasted aiul compensating beau- 
tic." and defects, wlieii presented together, and as it were in 
combination, than b.c can ever do, when they come upon him 
in distinct mursscs, and w-ithont the relief and softening of so vfi* 
ried an assemblage. On tlie other hand, it cannot be dissem- 
bled, that such a work would be very trying to tb^^unliappy 
edaor’s prophetic reputation, ns well as to ins impartiality and 
temper ; and w'onld, ui all events, subject him to tiic most furi- 
ous imputations of unfairness and malignity. In point of cour- 
age and candour, we do not jenow' anybody w^ho would do it bet- 
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ter than ourselves: And if Mr CJampl.ell could only impart to 
'ns a fair share of his elegaJicc, his fine pci'coptions, and his con- 
ciseness, \vc sliould like nothing better than to suspend these 
pofjodica] lucubrations, and furnish outagaL. ry of living bards, 
to jKiich this exliibitipn of the departed. 


II. \. A Letter to Si a Samuel RoMilly, M.P, from 
liiiouGJiAM, Esq. M, P, E. R.S. upon the Ahisr of Cha* 
’ies. Eleventh Edition. London, Longman & Ridgway. 
Edinburgh, Constable, 1818. 

2. A Lettei' to the llpjit lIon. -iiiR W. ScoiT, M.P» 

for the Unmrsilij of Oxford^ in to Mr BiioucriiAM’s 

Letter to Si a S. Homii.ly, upon //m Abuse of Charilics and 
Ministej ini Patronage^ in the Appohmicnls under the late Act* 
Fifth Edition. London, llatcJiard. 1818. 

5. A Letter to IlENnY Buougiiam, Esq. M. P. F.R.S. in 
Peplij to the Strictures 071 Winehvslcr Voflege^ contained m his 
Letter to Sia S. Romilly, M. P. fom the Rex\ Liscombe 
Clauke, A.M. Fellow (f Winchester College. London, 1818. 

4. Vi7idicicc Wpkehamiar ; or., a Viiulicalion of Winchester CoU 
lege^ in a Jjctter to H. Brougii^Ai 7?.sy., oevttsioned 1y his 
Letter to Siu S. Romu.ly, on Charitable Abuses. By the 
Rev. W. L. Bowles. London, 1818. 

5. A Find leaf ion cf the luquirjf into Charilahle Abuses^ with an 
Kxvosure of the Misrepresc7iialwns^confained in the Onurtoly 
liMiew. London, Longman & Co. 1819. 

^HE (|uestion discussed in these publications was not natural- 
ly, we think, a Party (]ucstioi\.: — and wc are sure, if moral 
evidence can over be a ground of assurance, — that nothing was 
further from tlie mind of the distinguished individual who may 
^be considered as its mover, than that it should ever have be- 
come one. His adversaries, however, have done their endea- 
vour — and perh^s not altogether unsuccessfully, to give it that 
character and, by the help of misrepresentations and persona- 
lities, and appeals to prejudices, more lavishly and fearlessly em- 
ployed than we have ever known them, to seek some aid to Uieir 
decliuing^ausc by on excess of illibcrality, whioJi, in common 
prudence, they ought naturally to have dissembled. The cir- 
cumstances which nave led to this desperate course of hostility 
are worth tracing; and are highly flattering and consolatory, on 

Ii2 
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the wholes to tlie friends of libci*al opinions — though their im* 
mediate effect has been to embitter^ and pcrlmps to protract^ 
this particular discussiotn 

The spirit of liberty has made an extraordinary progra m 
within these few years in this country; and^with it, of course, 
rooted contempt and distrust of its present rulers has marfa^ 
fested itself, and is rapidly spreading in every class of society 
They and their retainers are naturally alarmed at this; and be-l 
ing veiy sore and very angry, and very much afraid, they have 
hiid recourse, like all other weak rulers in similat* circumstaro^V' 
to the ordinary expedients of bullying and abuse; and giv^n 
vent to their bile, and proof of their apprehensions, in reviling 
everything that their adversaries patronize, and endeavouring to 
crush the germs of a poli/icol rclormation, in aft indiscriminate 
massacre of all schemes qrnmendment. Tlie Genius of England 
has not been asleep, nor her intellect stationary, for the last 
twenty-five years ; nor have the lessons of that memorable pe-^ 
riod of liistory been altogether lost on her population. But 
their progress, and the import of the lesson, were long disguised 
by the War, — and the Alarms andl^itronagc to which it unluckily 
gave birtln As soon, however, as these repressing causes were 
withdrawn, there was a signal manifestation of indepcndoiit feel- 
ing, and of a rcsolntioU resist imposition and abuse* The 
Property-tax was abolisli^d ; and various reductions and rc- 
frenclinients forced upon the reluctant hands of the Ministers, 
They rallied indeed for a while, under the base and false pre- 
tence of danger to the Constitution, from the prevalence of a de*i 
mocratic and revolutionary spirit in the body of the people. 
But the folsehood of this >vas triumphantly exposed by the evi- 
dence produced on the State trials wliicli ensued ; and^ Ubove 
all, by the result of the two Elections in Westminster, w herci if 
anywhere, Jacobinism was in power and glory, and where it 
ultimately ap})earcd, that its- adherents were utterly contempti- 
ble in numbers, and absolutely null in respect to influence, rc- 
sourcesj or authority. The complexion of all the contests, and, 
the general tone and Icnipcr of the late elections over the king- 
dom, demonstrated the same thing; and established, beyond die 
reach of contradiction,, in the Jirst plncc^ that there w'as no party 
or noticeable faction in support of what has been termed radi-f 
cnl reform or revolution ; and, that there was a general 
and growing spirit of opposition to the existing Ministry, and t0 
the paltry, ignorant j and illiberal policy upon which they had 
generally actcd< 

That such a spirit should arise at any timcj must be an e- 
veiit not a little dreadful to the patrons of established abuses, 
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and rather trying to the temper of the precarious posscsstors of 
iiiidescrvod power. But that it should arise at a time when 
tlicrc was no special cause of popular discontent — when we were 
at fcacc abroad, and rather improving in our linancial aflliirs at 
home, and w’hon therehad been no very recent ur signal display 
* “fjr of incapacity or oppression — was, it must be confessetf, 
pi more provoking and alarming as indicating a great deal 
p unequivocally that it was the result, not of any momentary 
jitfcoh'or accidental displeasure, but of a cool and cnlighteu- 
jviction of tlic demerits of tliosc against whom it was di-- 
•recl!t?cl, and of a deep and inflexible determination no longer to 
be their du}}es and their victims. 

In this unhappy state of the ministerirl temper, Mr Brougham, 
who had previously stated very iieaiil the same things, with 
very little opposition, in liis j)lace in PAliainont, and had been 
cheered in his preparatory labouis by the applauses of over- 
whelming miij(jvilies, thought fit to publish a Letter on tlie Ab- 
use of Public Charities, to his venerable friend and coadjutor 
yir Samuel Homilly, which appeared to us, and we believe to 
most of its readers, to be remarkable not only for the studious 
avoidance of any thing like party feeling or political animosi- 
ty, but for a tone of perfect good humour and even courtesy 
towards all the individuals on whosc^nduct he had occasion 
to animadvert, la this light, too, if we are not very much mis- 
taken, it ai)pearcd for some time even to the bulk of the minis- 
terial party ; and we can perfectly remember, that it was a com- 
mon remark among such of them as affected liberality, that 
they wished Mr B, were always as well employed, and trusted 
he would succeed in ultimately bringing to justice some of the 
great embezzlers of the property of tfic poor. By and by, how- 
ever, came the defeat at Westminster — and the ominous aspect 
4)f tfic whole country at the general election — and, with these, the 
alarm and the impotent anger, and the mutual recriminations 
%vbich belong to such disasters. In bitterness of heart it was 
then recollected, that Mr Brougham was tlie rtiopt formidable 
and indefatigable of all their opponents; and it was soon dis- 
covered, that to ajlow any merit, Jiowever undeniable, ito a per- 
son of his description, was in the highest degree dangerous and 
imprudent — that to admit tliat there were any abuses, even in 
the management of private charities, was holding out a perilous 
encouragement to political roformei's — and that it was necessary, 
therefore, to make a stand, and, repaying forbearance with scur- 
rility, to try what could be done by bold misrepresentations, and 
bolder appeals to prejudice's, to arrest, at least for a season, the 
progress of a necessary inquiry, and to blacken the character 
its most illustrious and disinterested supporters^ 
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In this spirit the .attack Was begun — and in this it has since 
been carried on. We coininiscratc the spirit, — but heartily re- 
joice both in the circumstances by which it has been excited, 
and in llie consummation to which it manifestly tends;— 
there is always a revulsion in the })iiblic mind, on its recowry 
from base delusions, most inauspicious to the credit of itsftV> 
luders ; and nothing should bo so earnestly desired by the ofV^i 
pononts of any administration, as that it should identify itsa t 
with the defence of all abuses, and openly avow, as its ruling; 
principle, a fierce atid indiscriminating aversion to every 
of ameiidinont, improvement, or redress. But though we>ran 
allow lesers to be angry, and even enjoy the absurdities into 
wliich their ill temper betrays them, wc must not allow the mis- 
representations with whWJ[i they endeavour to colour their vexa- 
tion, to pass without jy/ temperate correction; and shall there- 
fore proceed, as quictlj and deliberately as possible, to inquire 
into the grounds of the clamour which has been so industriously 
excited on the subject of the publications of w'hich the titles are 
prefixed. 

It has often been remjirkod, that tbci’e is no great .and enlight- 
ened country, in vvhicli the State has done so little for the educa- 
tion of the people vs England. All writers upon the science of 
Government, in ancient well as in modern times, have classed, 
ainorg the pri'uary dutiw of the ruler, the care of public in- 
fatraction ; and it is very manifest tliat this duty is, li\>m its na- 
ture, capable of being perlbirned without any deviation from 
th^'se sound pinn-iplcs of policy which fwohibit an ofticious Iii- 
Urfererxe with the private habiis of indivIdiialF, and the disposal 
of iheir capital. 7'he Govcriinjeiit njay safhly and advauta'’'e- 
ously be cnlrubk d .with the '’Stabr*shnienl of plan;-, for educrlmg 
the lovrer and more nunierofis class es of tin j ccauimmity ; pro- 
vided that, in the adoption of ’»uch pia s, no v- ’leucc is dono. 
to the principles of narmal Uberly ; and t!i.at the sound maxim 
is always kept in vi(*w, never to hiterforo where the object can 
be attained Ijy individual exertion. But althougii, in Eng!:md, 
no general syMcm w^^s ever adopted, the muiiiticencc of indi- 
viduai-i, bi alinr.si allh-tatious, fron> the Mon, arch downwards, has, 
in the course of time, appropriated large funds to tlie truly pious 
purport: of advancing public instruebon ; — and hence tiie obvi- 
ous necessity which cxi.si.s for taking the state of those funds in- 
to consideration, when the Gov.a ninent shall be callQ^l upon to 
supuly what may yet be w.anted for placing the education of the 
poor vp.m a perfect footing. 

The Committee which was appointed in 1816 reported, that 
abuses existed in the iiianagcmcnt of those funds ; and recoin? 
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wended a cominissiou to inquire into tlieni. When llic Report 
•Avas fliscus«ied in ilie House, not a ilihscniient voiee was raised 
jigiiinst this sugj;ef!tion. All parlies adniitUMl tiiat the inquiry 
•slijfiild be undertaken, and that the foniini' 'e iaid dojic well 
Imposing it to the Legislature. In IS 1 7, ii similar rec:oxi>- 
'idatioii Avas t’cpeafcd ; and in J818, all or some rurOicr exa- 
ation of evidence, the bill was brought hi, AAlileis, loiirihcr 
the subsequent inquiries of the^Coniinittce, lias given liso 
the present controversy. The subject is, in itself, (‘xceeding- 
l^iniple; it irwolves very few points of Jaw or of policy, ami 
^ th«#(?^f a kind sufliciently obvious; it li:n’ no iicct“.s:ny con- 
nexion with details of fact, the most material f:u I'o* ig in 
truth admitted on all hands; yet has it, thrcaigh the \io!ei'.ce of 

I mlitical hostility, the influence of m^st inisplai:ctl iherlc'.gical 
latred, the accidental iniermixtnre ct litenuy, e^ on na- 
tional jealousies, and, above all otliers, interested oun- of 
some persons actually implicated in wcHh-gnauidod of 

others looking fv)nva a I to ex}>osu re, aiul uf a t.ii!; larg'n* 
AvhoJiiiA'ca fellow- feelinu’with ail e. taMishod al)U’scs,i)ecM ul 
in clouds of prejudice anel inisrepresvailutiou which it l;<>r<^ iucs 
our duty to assist in dispelling, lest tliey slunih! succeed in ved- 
ing lor a season some oi the very ])lninest truths that were ever 
ollered to the attcuiion cl’ this country^ 

We trust that we shall not be eliargiiu with arrogjirce if we pre- 
siinie to assert, that we feel no doubt of l)eing* able :it once io do 
so most eifeclually. The evidence lyes hcfon» us in the Hepnrts, 
and the vtirious publications to whicli the coni-rovvrsy has given 
rise; and it requires only a moderate do. ‘Tec of attention in any 
reader, to see Iioav groundless the aeeiisaMons arc* which have 
Avith so much industry been brouglit together, for the purpose 
of darkening tlie question. As. we are auMous not to (jccupy 
more of the reader’s time than is necessary , for the jicrforui- 
ance of this office, avc shall, witliout fuitlicr piefaco, proceed 
at once to consider, ,/r5/, the more gencni! objecLions urged a- 
gainst the inquiry into cliaritaldc abuses ; smmd/j/, the answers 
given to the particular cases of abuse oxauiiiietl by tlic Cornniit- 
lee; thirdly^ the charges brought against the Committee, and 
the House of Qoinnions itself, for tiicir conduct in the inquny ; 
and, lastly^ the merits of the w^orks now belbrc us. The et»n- 
vcniencc of this arrangement will appettr the more obvious to 
those Avho are aware, as every <iiie in tlje Ica.^t acquaiiited with 
the subject must be, that the real merits of the qncsiiou arc 
quite independent of by far the greatest part of Avlun hir- bc^ n 
urged by the eiinnios of the Inquiry; and we shall thus have an 
opportunity of discussing these by tliemselvcs, before examining 
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the less important, but equally misrepresented parts of the ques^ 
don. It is hardly necessary to add, that we leave wholly out 
of view, for the present, the great subject of national education, 
out of which these discussions have arisen. Some persons hajp*, 
we fear, purposely sought 0) perplex it, by means of this cft^i • 
troversy; and nothing can be more esscntral to the inlcrestsV 
truth, than the immediate removal of every accidental obstruw^^ 
lion to the original investigdtion. 

I. The object uhidi the promoters of the inquiry had in viewj^^ 
was a full ajid lair investigation of the abuses universally ailowg^* 
to exist in the management of charitable endowments. F'ir Jiis 
purpose, eight commissioners were to be appointed, with powers 
to examine persons, papers, and records ; to divide themselves 
into four boards, carryiiiv on their labours at the same time ; 
and to report, at stated i/itjriods, the result of ihoir investigations 
to the Legislature. BuL to i)revent all abuse in these powers, 
no warrant for commitment could he issued without sj)ecifyiug 
jthe question refiised to be answered, or the document withheld ; 
no person could be called upon to produce any pa})er, unless it 
related wholly to a charity. If any other matter whatever were 
contained in it, an extract of the portion relating to the charity 
was to be sufficient; if he swore that no part of the instrument 
called for, related to chaiuty, of course the inquiry as to that iiit 
strument must stop ; arul^ at all events, if he swore tliat he w'as 
a purchaser, without notice, for a valuable consideration, neither 
himself nor his papers could be examined at all, These iinport-< 
ant restrictions on the powers of the commissioners, have been 
most studiously kept out *’i’ view by the opposers ol' the measure, 
because they could not otherwise hope, even for an instant, to 
raise clamours about the compulsory production of title-deeds. 

We have spoken of the existence of abuses ns universally atl- 
mitted. The authority of Lord Kenyon and I-ord Eldon, is 
perhaps a sufficient prbof of the universality of this admission. 

* Whoever will examine the state of the Grammar iRohools in dif- 

* ferent parts of this Kingdom, will see to what a lamentable condition 
^ most of ' them are reduced. If all persons had equally done their duty, 

* we should not find, as is now the case, empty walls without scholars ; 

‘ and EVEKY THING NEGLECTED BUT THE KECKIPT OE THE SaLA- 

^ KIES AND Emoluments. ' — Per Lord Kenyon^ C, J. 6 T. R. 493, 

^ It is absolutely necessary that it should be perfectly understood, 

^ tliat Charity Estates all over the Kingdom are dealt xeith 

* in a manner most frrossli/ improxndent s amounting to the most 
f DIRECT Breach of Tuu^t. * — Per Lord Eldorty C. 13 Ves. 580^ 

The language used by the opposers of the bill in Parliament, 
|Uid ogt of doors, w^as dipu^Hy explicit. Tlicy did not preteqd 
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to deny that abuses existed ; but some thought the law as it 
stood was sufficient to correct them ; and others, who allowed 
^ that some inquiry w'as wanted, insisted upon confining it w’ithin 
s^tch limits as rendered it almost inefficacious. 


tTo the former class of rcasoners, one answer seemed obvious, 
|ad that a very shorf one — ‘ the Court q/'Chaveerjj. ' What like'- 
^mod is there of a sufficient number of })ublic-spirited indivi- 
duals being found to risk their forttfnes, and sacri (ice their quiet, 
Sn the endless mazes of u Chancery suit ? Lord Eldon himself 
»^oclaims the necessity of instituting such proceedings in afear- 
fulfthniber of cases; for he declares judicially, that ‘ the liiost 
direct breaches of ti-ust, and the grossest improvidence, ' are to 
be found in the management ot charity estates ‘ all over the 
hhifidom** Then, where arc we toiookfor persons able and 
willing to bring those delinquencies before his Lordship ? It is 
true, that a reiiietly by petition has b«ii attempted in the act 
of 1812 (52 Oeo. 111. c. lOJ), and much is said of the facility 
which this gives to suitors who may be dis])osed to come for- 
ward in behali* of tlie pour. {Letter to Sir fV. Scotty p. 28.) 
But it is rather unfortunate that the high authority of T.ord 
Eldon should again interpose, to damp any Iio})es which this act 
might have excited. Tor his Lordship is reported to have thus 
i^poken of it in the debate of May 27^1818. ‘ He allowed that 
tlie act was well meant; but said,^that both he and Sir W. 


Grant, in applying themselves to redress, by means of it, the 
evils complained oli had in the end found so many difficulties in 
t)ie application of it, that in their opinion, and that of almost 
every gentleman at the Bar who had been in any way concern- 
ed, fh(y could, do uothiiijr but desist. ^ But even in the limited 


number of cases to which the remedy by petition is applicable, 
the difficulty recurs, of finding persons to proceed. It is vain 
to talk of the expense being much less than in proceedings by 
information or bill, or to comfort well disposed persons, by as- 
suring them, as Sir W. Scott’s correspondent does, that fifty 
pounds will cover all costs — although the act gives a power of 
appealing to the House of J^ords, where four times that sum 
inay be expended. No topics of this sort w^ill avail with tho 
i)ulk of mankind ; and for one abuse corrected by such self- 
devotion, we may rest satisfied tliat hundreds will pass uiiex- 
aniined. 


As for the cumbrous remedy of a Commission of Charitable 
UseSjTt has now fallen almost entirely into disuse ; and probably 
for this, among other reasons, that it is apt to end in the Court of 
Chancery. In the first century after the statute (43 Eliz, c, 4.) 
.881 commissions had issued, exclusive of those from 1602 to 
which could not be stated, from tlie loss of books in the 
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office^ From 1700 to 1746, there were 322 ; from tljat time to 
1760, only 33 ; hoiii 1760 to 1786, there were hut im); find 
since 1786, ther^ has been wie such commission, which eiuled 
in the Court voF ('liancery; where, after full argument, and 
case sent to the CcMirt of King’s Bench, it has now stood sonrl; 
years avraiting the decision of his Lordship, 

Tile acl’! ap[)oinling eliarlLable don ations to be registered,'^ 
seem also 1o have failed in a very great measure. 'Finis Mri 
Oilbci’ts (26 Geo, 111, c, .) jirodiiccd for the East Riding of\ 
Yorkshire memorials of only sixty-seven school ciuiritics, thc-*^^- 
united revenues of which ainounlcHl to 880/. ; whereas 
dence belbre the Education Committee proves, that *mc en- 
dowment tliere has a revenue of and in Middlesex the 

whole revenue is retiirnri as under 5000/. for 151 charities; 
wliereas ihc (kminiittec tft’iiiid llircc schools worth 70,000/. a 
year. It is evident thaUno rise of rents during the last thirty 
years could account for sucli deficits as these. Tlic late Re- 
gistry act seems to have been still more inefficient— (52 Geo. 
IIL c, 102). The whole inimber of memorials transmitted to 
the Enrolment Oilice, appears to bc5B8; and although it is 
possible that some may have boon omitted by the Clerks of 
the Pence, yet this immber includes the whole returns from 
above twenty English coiifjties. The most cursory inspection, 
too, of the returns, sliows^Tiow little the act has been attend- 
ed to ; for, were we to believe that it had been executed, w^e 
should be obliged to conclude that there are in the North 
Riding of Yorkshire only two chaiitable donations secured on 
land, and in Somersetshire 11, while there are 14 in Rutland. 

It seems tlien quite impossible to hold that the law', as it stood 
last year, tilforded sufficient preventives or remedies fur the 
abuses of charitable funds; and accordingly, the more skilful 
adversaries of the measure affected to admit, both the extent of 
the evil, and the general principle of the proposed remedy ; 
and applied themselves to the equally effectual opposition wdiich 
consists in attacking, not the whole, but all the parts. 

To expose the gross inconsistency of their proceedings would 
be cncllcr.s. They admitted that flagrant abuses everywhere 
existed, and that they were not confined to one class of chari- 
ties, any more than to one district: Yet they restricted the in- 
quiry to charities connected with education. They allowed the 
necessity of sending commissioners horcalier to exantinc the 
other endowments also: Yet they refused to s.avc all the time 
;ind expense which must be spared by having one inquiry for 
fill. They adopted t!ie important j)rinciplc of dividing the com- 
mission into boards; But they insisted upon each board being 
pjm{)o>ed of thi*ce members, and yet they retained the origind 
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number of eight for the whole ; thus rendering two inenibers 
useless, and reducing the number of boards to two. They ar- 
gued mainly upon the reluctance of trustees to disclose the con- 
f^;?rnsof their trusts; and gave the comm u..*ioncrs no powers to 
^ impel a disclosure'. 7'liey stated, that the most important 
ss of charities had no^’cr yet l>een inquired into ; and urged, 
tlm only reason for coiitinulti^ the exemption, that whick 
proved tlic necessity of the investigation. It would be fatiguing 
the reader to follow minutely the various forms in which these 
kibsurdities have been urged. We shall only select the two prin- 
cip^ioints — the llesiriction of llie powers of the Board, and 
tin; exception as to Vi:?ited Charities. 

The refus'al to give the commissioners compulsory authority, 
was groiindeil upon a pretext, indiist|iously framed as the means 
of exciting clamour, that the rio//ts\ private jnvpatij were in 
dange; ! The wilful inisic))rese!it:!ti|ns of the subject which 
have been propagated, in order tosiiplort this outcry, arc hard- 
ly to be inntclicd in the history of deliision. But, fortunately, 
they »nrc all such as the slightest attention to the nature of tho 
property in question, and to the proposed arrangement, is suf- 
licieiit immediately to expose, llie funds given for charitable 
purposes j\re, in no sense of the word, jmvafe jtropertj/. They 
belong by their destination to the n/or, the objects of the do- 
nors’ bounty ; ami if they are withneld by persons who have no 
right to them — if, for example, a trustee misapplies them, or a 
stranger has got possession of them — there cannot be a greater 
abuse of language than to pretend that the rights of property 
arc violated, by calling upon the wrongdoer to disclose and to 
account. Every one who has another’s property in his posses- 
sion, must at all times be liable to render an account of it; ac- 
countiibility is the necessary consequence of trust; and to com- 
plain that a trustee’s rights are invaded, when the party benefi- 
cially interested obtains liis due, is an insult on common sense, 
and indeed a contradiction in terms. 

As those interested in charitable funds are not only a num- 
erous class, but are peculiarly unable to seek redress for them- 
selves, the law has interposed to take them under its peculiar 
proteefion ; and it has alw^ays sought to eflect this, by regarding 
timse funds as puhlick propaii/j in the strictest sense of the 
w'ords. It is hardly to be conci'ivcd that any persons even mo- 
tlcr ately acqiiaintocl with the subject, should be in real ignorance 
of this difference between charity estates, and the estates of pri- 
vate individuals. The statute of Elizabeth must cither open the 
eyes of such meg, or it must appear to them an act of monstrous 
injustice — an unparalleled aggression upon the sacixd rights of 
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property. If a trustee, in ordinary cases, is suspected of a breach 
of trust ; or if the actual possessor of an estate is supposed to be. 
injuring the reversion ; or if one man is thought to have an- 
other’s property in his hands, — the law does not enable the su^ 
ferer to obtain redress by a special commission to inquire into tWi 
whole matter, and to nnike orders and ilccrecs lor settling th^.^ 
differences. Still less does it (except in the case of infants) per- ] 
mit persons not at all interested to interfere and sot the investiga- 1 
tion on foot. But, by the statute of Charitable Uses, questions » 
touching the property of the poor arc consigned to that extra-/ 
ordinary, and, as was expected, summary jurisdiction, 

52 Geo. III. equally recognises the public nature of rights,, 
by allowing any two individuals (with the consent of the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-Generaiy to institute proceedings respecting 
tliem. Mr Gilbert’s actArcats the matter in the same light. 
But what should we say oiha law to compel every man to disclose 
the particulars of his estajes, real and personal, or even of those 
which he held as trustee ior private peivsons, on pain of forfeit- 
ing one half their value at the suit of a common intbrmer ? 
Even the Registry act of 1812, insufficient as it has proved for 
want of penalty, requires all persons to register with the Clerk 
of the Peace the particu'ars of charitable funds issuing out of 
lands in their possession, ^(nd makes them liable to a proceed- 
ing in Chancery if they ne^cct to do so. Nay, does not tho 
Common-law remedy by information at the suit of the Attorney- 
General, or on the relation of any person who will subject him- 
self to the costs, most clearly denjonstrate, that estates veil to 
charitable tises are regarded by the jurisprudence of England 
as perfectly different from private property ? 

But it was soon found, that this vague and general outcry 
about interfering with tlio rights of individunls must fiiil, unless 
it could be supported by some more specific objections. And it 
was therefore deemed expedient to suppose, that the projected 
measure would occasion the disclosure of every man’s title-deeds. 
What, it was asked, would not be the mischief of such a 
production of the securities upon whicli properly rests, many 
of those securities prepared, perhaps, in remote parts of tho 
kingdom, and by insufficient conveyancers, and therefore not 
impossibly wanting in some of those forms and technical nicer 
ties, which, however necessary to the exactness of law, might 
invalidate real titles, to the overthrow of ancient figjiilies? 
Was it not already within rhe memory of many Noble Lords, 
that the careless exposure of a title-deed in tho office of a so- 
licitor, had led to a discovery of a flaw- of this kind, which, in 
iu effi?rts> Iwd divested a Noble Peer of wliat lie had deemed. 
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« and with good right, his established property, and had enjoy- 
• < od for upwards of twenty years? ’ {Letter to Sir ll\ Scotty p. 
J80 It would be trifling with the reader to apply to this, which 
has been echoed as argument by all the advv rsarics of inquiry, 
the highest to the lowest, any other tlian its true name, 
‘mere never was a nforc unpardonable misrepresentation of the 
act. These persons must know, that tlie Dill gave no powers 
lich could by possibility lead to tlfbsc consequences; and that, 

I the contrary, provisions were carefully introduced to prevent 
the most remote risk ol‘ any such accidents. No man could 
be4!M^d upon to show any deed, unless it related w/toll^ to the 
charity ; if any other matter whatever w^ere mixed up with tlie 
charitable gift, bequest or devise, the deed was to be left sacred 
in his repositories, and he was tlien only to produce a copy of 
the part or parts in which nothing bulthe charity was ineiitioti- 
ed. The extract was to be prei)ared ly himself or his man of 
business; and, if he had purchased wittoiit notice of the Chari- 
table Uses, he was neither to produce 4tiy papei*, nor to answer 
any questionsatall, — even tljoughhe should, after the purchase, 
have come into possession of information or writings that prov- 
ed the property to have belonged to the charity. All trustees, 
mortgagees and agents, were carefiilJy protected from being 
called upon to produce papers y,^h\im their principals, mort- 
gagers, and ccsttti que trustSj could n^c be compelled to produce; 
and they were in no case to produce any evidence, without no- 
tice given to those bcnitficially intercsteef. In short, every man's 
titles were left exactly as they were before J all his property, and 
ihc evidence on which his right to it rested, continued sacred ; 
all cuiestions with others respecting that property remained uit- 
toiicncd, and cognisable only by the ordinary tribunals of the 
country : The commissioners were to have the power only to ex- 
amine tlie title-deeds of charities whose properly he or his an- 
cestors ha4 hic/winghj got into their possession, — without the 
power to look *at one line, or to ask a question in any manner of 
w^ay affecting a shilling or an acre of his other estate^. 

And, after all, how few cases could this diwsclosure reach, 
which are not already, by law, of publick notoriety ! Sinte 
1 736, all gifts of land or money, to be laid out in land lor cha- 
ritable uses, must be by deed enrolled* Even before that, this 
cases were not numerous in which such gifts by deed were inix^ 
od with other matters; and all wills, containing any bequest 
W'hat^r of personal estate, are accessible to the whole world for 
the fee of one shilling. Upon such foundations do the enemies 
of the inquiry rest then* appeal to the fears of proprietors, whom 
they would fain persuade that the commissioners are immediate- 
ly to ransack their repositories, to discover the hidden flaw's in 
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their titles, and, superseding the known course of judicature, to 
substitute some monstrous ngi'arian inquisition in its room. 

The powers of the commission were also described as imcon-, 
stiuuional and unprocedoiited. liut they were precisely those |)(js- 
Aessed by all Courts of Justice; and had, moreover, been giviri 
by express enactment, to all former lioards of a similar descrlj 
tion, and particularly to the Commission of Naval Inquiry, 

It is very probable, that th6 important benefits secured to th 
country by that justly celebrated measure, had not been forgot- 
ten by the enemies of this Bill. I'hcy could hardly fail to re-^' 
collect the extraordinary efficacy of the Naval Inquiry ; it 
was the commencement of the new era, so inauspicious to the 
patrons and the creatures of abuse, and in which the ciumtry 
enjoys something like a security against any useful investiga- 
tion, being beyond a cer/iin period successfully resisted. Wo 
shall, on this point, the reader another specimen of the 
fairness with w hich the Irgument againstin(|uiiy lias been urged 
upon the present occasion. ‘ In the Naval and Military In- 
quiry, ’ (says the author of the Letter to Sir William Scott) ‘ the 
object was of a different nature ; tlie papers to be required could 
only be matters of account ; they could extend to no inquisition 
into the titles and munii^cnts of indifferent parties. It was mat- 
ter of ledger, and no niorc^^and it is an error to maintain that such 
powders arc possessed by all vourts and commissioners of bankrupts. 
It is rather indeed singular that such an argument should have origi- 
nated with the learned Chairman himself. There in fact exists no 
such compulsory unqualifi' d production by d^lird ])arties of any })apers 
or documents; and, least ^fall, of that highest description of papers 
(titles, nir.ninienrs, and deeds) wdiich were the objecls of tlie clause 
in question. I'lie learned gentleman has mistaken tlie scope of the 
46 Geo. III. c. ,S7, in the same manner as he appears to have mis- 
taken the rules of evidence. The 46 (jCo. Ill, merely refers to the 
obligation of witnesses to answer questions^ though such answer might 
make them civilly responsible for debts. But the prpduction of mu- 
niments and title-deeds are not included in the words “ to answer 
questions,'* ** p. 16. 

Now’, wc liave searcliecl Mr Broughanfs Letter to Sir S. 
Romilly, in vain, for any reference to the 46 Geo, III, c, 37. It 
is in no manner of way alluded to. Indeed, how should it be ? 
There is no connexion whatever between it and the matter in 
hand. The 43 and 45 Geo,. Ill, are obviously the only acts in 
question ; and these give the Commissioners of Naval and Mili- 
tary Inquiry the powers now contended for in the fullesT extent. 
To say that there exists under these acts no compulsory, unqua- 


* See also Commissions for auditing Public Accounts,— Comr 

znission of Military Inquiry, &c. 
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lified production by ‘ third parties of any papers, ' is' to shut 
• one’s eyes to the plain enacting words. "J'de coint^fissioners are 
cnipow’ered (43 Cieo, III* c* IC. § to send ifiuir precept ‘ for 
person or person^? Tt7/oj>?5om7', and fri iudt ijtutks^ papers, 
waitings or reconls relating to any oF the (illices, ’ o:c. or * to 
contract Si dealings or transact i(j?is^ winch niay have taken 
laoc with the said offices, &c. or to the husiijtvs of prize 
geiicy, as shall be ne cessary foi*» carrying into execution ilu* 
l^urposes of this act. ’ And the 4tli section ;iLni)orizes ihc com^ 
.mitment of any person who refuses to att(*nd, oj- to give up any 
sufi^H^ook or paper in his poss(‘bsion. • 'j'lu'rc U lu re no exccf)- 
tion made in favour of ‘ third parlies;’ on tlie coiitrajy, the 
persons described must in many cases stand in this prcilicament ; 
for it is clear that, wJiocver happens to have in iris ptJssession 
any paper which relates to any Iransictlon vritli Chovcrnnicnl, 
or with prize agents, whether he be hijMsell’a contractor or no, 
is bound to produce it. And, surely, lie in»pectioit ol'all mer- 
chants’ books is as delicate an operallol the examination of 
those parts of a man’s title-deeds whilh rchite to the })iiblic 
propcfrty. As to the laws of evidence iMr Hrougljarn is 

accused of inibtating, tliencxtparagra|)kof the I.elicr to Sir VV^ 
S., aiisvvcrs the accusation, by relerrini to t!ie case of Amcij v. 
Long* The substance of that case i/not very distinctly given 
in tlie Letter; but enough is said to show, that llie powers claim- 
ed l)v Mr B. for the commissioners, were exactly those posscss- 
etl by Courts of Law. , ‘ The law (p. 17.) will not,’ ob^serves 
Lord Kllenboroiigh, ‘put a vdtucss inuler the iii-qualiiLd o!>ii- 
gallon to prcnlucc; but requires him to bring his jnqjnSi ^r.d to 
mhwil to the discretion of the Court, vJidhcv, 'vffon the pin-- 
ciples (^'reason and equity, such produclUm should be lequir^ 
ai*^ * Nothing more wus intended in the Bill; nay, uotliinp; 
like this power was given to the conunissiemrs ; lor llicy were 
prevented from calling for any papers wliich reialed to other 
matter than llic charity under their consideration, and frous 
ojcatuiiung at all, wlicre the puiTliuscr had no m)ticc. 

The thoughtlessness and ignorance with which the same per- 
sons have complained of the indignities ojTcvcd to trust* cs, by 
having their conduct investigated, is ajually deserving of jioticc. 

• The greater part of such tiusis, wo are IcJd, were merely 
honorary, and strictly offices of benevolence in those who under- 
took Uiem:’ And ‘ such persons (it seems) are not the proper 

* The Quarterly Review, which is almost wholly taken from the 
Letter to Sir W. S., cites, with great fairness, tiie lirst part of the 
and omits wlmt is here printod in italics. 
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subjects of such an account. * {Letter* to Sir W* S. p. 15.) Now, 
not to inentfon that all trustees are merely honorary^ and that 
every trust is an office of benevolence in him m Iio undertakes it ; ^ 
we shall allow Lord Eldon and Lord Eljenborough to answer 
this doctrine of unaccountable trusts, aiuV of degradation a{id 
investigation being synoiiyinoiis. 

‘ I cannot but suppose * (said Lord Eldon jn the debate on tlS 
Naval Inquiry) ‘ that a very drroncous opinion must have been con* 
ceived and propaj^ated, in regard to the inquiries proposed in this Bill} 
otherwise they could never have become so much an object of alariKt. 
and opposition. It is \vrong*to suppose that this iiumiry will 
much more to reflect new lustre on the integrity ot the uprigntr ^ban 
to bring to light the shame of the guilty. IVe are not to mi^ake 
q airy for condemnniion. Commissions of inquiry are no new thing in 
the government of this country ; they have been at various times ap- 
pointed ; they have excrcisoa their powers in regard to various branches 
of the public service. Tint much benefit has been derived from thSr 
diligence, is not to be deif ed ; and it is not remembered that any. in- * 
vasion of tlu; liberties of me subject was ever made by the abuse of 
their powers. * { 

Lord Kllenborough protested against having it understood, * that 
if the powers of the Bill Mid not answer its object, the Legislature 
would not g\ye larger pallors. If abuses could not be removed by 
mild measures, it would b^tbe duty of the Legislature to have re- 
course to such as would wring from the guilty the lurking secrets 
which were, to the great injury of the eountr}% concealed. This 
Bill xv(n ofily an inception (f reform^ But as enormous frauds 
isted, the Legislature certainly ow'cd it to the public to resort to o- 
thcr means of correction, if this lenient proceeding did not produce 
the desired effect. ’ 

We might refer to the autliorify of Mr Perceval (then At- 
iorncy-General) for similar view's of the subject, throughout the 
whole of the debates on the Bill in the Commons; and, if.it 
may not seem an incongruity alter such names, we venture to 
add that of Lord Sidmouth, then Prime Minister, who asserted, 
that ‘ every commission for inquiry into abuses during the last fifteen 
years, had been invested with powers not only as great, but greater : * 
And pronounced a veiy w arm and most just panegyric on the Noble 
autlior of the measure. * He bad no hesitation in saying, that when- 
ever his (Lord St Vincent’s) services as a Minister of State shall be- 
come the subject of discussion, he wodd be the object of public ad- . 
miration ; and that this very measure would be marked as one of the 
distinguishing proofs of his exalted merit ; that as his conduct in bat- 
tle was followed by glory, so his advice in council was dictated by 
wisdom* These were his sentiments on tlic Bill-^which, let the House 
recollect, was not to ' •tflid nenalties, but to institute inquiry a nn^a- 
aure, against which there was no better argument than what tended 
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er» otheHra to produce- evidence whidi may be 
inch abuMSt upon a pretence or not 

livate rigb^ equal^ grounmess with thoee 
mined, no inquiry whatever is to be institut* 
' which has a iqiecial vhitar. As this is by 
bant restriction whidi has been imposed upon 
and as the misrepresoBtatioos whitm have been 
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could die proceedings of CommissioUers fii> 
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■pmj^il^sbypefrfpa^foncdons, whefoel as trustee or Us vintor? 

Were <puy Ohipowered to inquire md to report ; to discover 
mtifa, ipid lay them ht^re^Fteliimiepland the Country. Here 
ik^ ditnonty et^^; they coulpiuake tA cider whatever for cor* 
reefiog ,tbe misnipnaiMttent w(^ thqr detected; were it ,ever se 
dari^. To m the evil, and qx^te it to the light,, was their 
v^Ie office ^ the remedy was reserved^ HKfiament, if it required 
kgblatisje lafoi^ffiKnoe ; but, in die ffirst rostauce, it was .left to the 
parties thobedvas whuse epaduot had been invesCipited ; and if they 
idled to inaetid thidr wsye, the visitots were unqtmstion^ly entitled 
io in'terphae as’lf the act had aevw passed. To describe the Com* 
ndsMeMm Wcbndng eMU contact witli the visitors, was a groil. mis* 
tMMsentatioQ of tm powers and ftoiCdow of both. Tet it wm en* 
upM thiC miM^praasnj^on, that the i^use oxcDipdqg chnri* 
ties specwl^ visited was hMft. Ihe pretsstt, that it was autiUMiaed 
hy the esMtok^ 4^ the Statute of JHisabeth, is utteriy unibunded. 
Tha OonmnWHefl of Charitable Uses, atjider dmt actw^have powera 
wK^trotdd interoba dheedy widi thoBe< w special vintors ; for 
amisotnsta^idiuwsijgate, but to ihalce otdert und decreet; they 

E iiafil^|onliMha courts end dtey are' entitled to try Issuhr of foot 
B|ury. the cImin tpieia$itiii^ Parities, specially w^»d,> foom 
IV-iitiibdiMfot^* wasyheMbre necebsary to preserve the vhstatonidi 
pOiifor deemuiDg to Ay fooufierVintentions. But whst foni^ eveC 
maud of pr tom iaitftmt incfUlry from befaig trade into the* state of 
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“ •ywkiaan.'iio. es. * K k <' 
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liU charity ? What fouiider .cQ^Id, were he idive to:flee it, be othe/ 
^se than gratified by an investigati^i^.^ ^esi^ can hay< 

no possible tendency, but^atpf ewfiog the yUitor appointed h 
himself to exercise, with full effect, the powers of superintendent 
conferred by him for the express purpose of <^rrectiDg ^1 abuses ii 
the trusts created by his foundation ? ^ / 

V Lpt it be observed, that the probability of abuses existing in : 
charity, is by no means dimin^hed by the circumstance of a spe 
visitor having been appointed. In ^general, the visitor resides at i 
distance ; he is most commonly an official person with other duties ii 
engage him, as the fiishop of the diocese, or the Head oiT a' House 
at one of the Universities ; he is Usually directed to visitiond^i^^^ 
many years; and if no term is specified, he is only byl^^^u^ij^ 
visit every third year 3 Above ail, ^e exemption in tiSp Stalfuilp,^ 
Elizabeth has increased the probability of mismanagement in ' 
charities, by preventing tlmnpi from ever being examin^ hy, ft 
mission of Charitable User; while a great propordoh^of 
charities liaVe undergone v us investigation once or twice since Xheii 
foundation. Now, the transference of the proviso from the Statiiilc 
of Elizabeth to the preseip act, has precisely the effect of confiijung 
the inquiries of the Comni issiopers to those charities, pmat.of whit$ 
have already been examitped, and of p^akipg thpip pass over tboM 
which have never before b^en looked jhto, cxcj^t by^them yisitoi^s. 

^ If any persons should Vtill conceive that.the.eyo the Visitor is 

sufficient, I would beseecli u!;em to consider two things^jthe sjlowness 
with which the knowledge or the evil reaches him, an^ the risk of 
his requhing superintendence himself. Abuses are, generally speak-, 
ing, of Sow growth ; they creep into public institutions with a sure 
pace, indeed, if unchedted, but they move on by degrees ; and those 
who are constantly habituated to see their progress, become accuse 
tomed to it, and cease to think of it. These, however, are dlicfly 
the persons on whom the visitor must rely for bj^B. infoir^atiOD ; an^ 
even where the change is ipore rap'd and the abuse more glaring, 
who live on the Vipot not likely to eburt the odiopti office of ac« 
Chtuig theh heighboursi The grand difference between the viritor 
andd)e Commisioners, is, that the former, for the most-part, will only 
examine where there is a charge { whereas the latter aie to examine 
at all events, and to find out whether there be ground for complain^ 
ing, aldiough nobody may have actually ,prb%rred& complaint The^ 
what security have we against negligence cg coiuiivau^ in the visi<* 
tors themselves ? Quis custodiet ip^ cusj^desf True, tite founders 
have intrusted them witb^the suneriptend^nce ; but, inhere no visita- 
tion, is appointed, the founderis We, reposed an entire confidence ia 
ibe.ira*tees ; hd dii^ has eW cohiended 4W s1ipidd1)6 

e&enipt from the hi^ulrh^ 6f the Cbrnmi^odem;'^ W 
son men Cab be assi^ed Ibr investigating 's3»n^ cot^ wholly 

by trustees, and swing Aose cemmittcri by trustees and viritors 
jointly? ‘ 2 
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> Tlie exccptio^^ <f Vl^bOMUiire^ jteen speaking' is the more to 
' lamented ; becaii^ the ebs|i^%s‘1t}m Hcriened from the investigation 
of the Comhiissidherfi, are'/^{ii'tlie:'oi^nary course of events, and a$ 
* the law now stands, ‘a^ost certain to escape every other inquiry^^i 
the juriidictbn treated' by the Statute of Elizabeth, they are 

e exempted; and that of the* Court of Chancery extends to 
►nly m a limited degree. Wlwe funds have been misapplied, 
:he Court will interfere, notwidistanding the appointment of a visi- 
Ibr ; but then its interposition is confined entirely to this breach of 
4r^6t. It will take no cognisance whatever of any other neglect dr 
W^^duct on the part of the trustees. They may have perverted 
^eolRhrity tb purooses wholly foreign to the Founder's intention ; 
^|■"iillay hjtye suflered the school to decay, while the master reaped 
^ they may, through folly, or even by design, have adopt* 

dd^moa^rei calculated to ensure its ruiii.*»Stil], if there be a special 
yfittoi* whd neglects or violates his duty, permitting or abetting the 
middonduct of the managers, Courts of l^uity cannot entertain the 
discussion of their proceedings^ unless th funds are directly misap* 
n^€'d« ^ In the case of a richly endowed Softool at Berkhamsteadj his 
^rdsh$ kdmitted that he could not intelfere, although he saw the 
nnister teaching only, one boy and the usifcr living in Hampshire. * 
But even as to direct breaches of trust h court of equity affords 
most fhadequate means of inquiry. Nolrudent man will easily be 
induced to involve himself in a Chancerj/fiiuit, where his private in- 
terests are at stake. To expect that any one will do so from the 
love of justice, iuid a sense of duty towards the public, is, .in all but 
a few 'e:|j;traordinary cases, truly chimerical. ' 

, It is a most iinportant illustration of this argument, that al* 
most all the cases of abuse examined by the Comniittee, 
charities haviim Special visitors^ — whose appointment would 
tKus have effectuw screened therii from all inquiry befqr^the 
Commissioners, this leads us tp tlie second part of the subject, 
£l^e objections- urged, against the evidence received by the Com- 
mittee, mid dm deuces set up for the particular abuses report- 
ed Jipon ;--a^ inflterial bAnch of die controversy, as it relates to 
the conduct of the individuals respecting whom the Committee 
inqdir^di^bKt »>f v®ry subordinate importance to the general 
question, wWch rests upon arguments so irresistible that it could 
not be' in the least d^ee affeoted, even if every one of the 
clikrees adduced to illustrate them had been satisfactorily refute 


His Lordship wm obliged todecreeUp 
mpn^ri^ceived for fines, then about dOO(M.i>, to the m^ter and ush^, 
according to, the foundation, leaving their conduct in office to be ex- 

aimned by toe yjsitor. vVt 
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Ithappens, however, that not one oftfaem has in the 
leart degree shal^, by all the pains bestowed for this purpose 
those whose conduct was examined, ^nd by Adr ^dids and 
political adherents. ' 

n. The princ^al acc^tion which is brought agiunst the 
^mmittee, is that of haying proceeded i^n ex paarie evidence* , 
^e whole of the cases, it has been hardily said, rest upon such]! 
testimony ; and Mr Broughim, espcdally, is complained of as* 
if he had held parties to be (omieted of aonses, merely becausf 
other pisrtles, contending with them, h^^d come forward to smi^ 
th^ auctions, while the accused could hot answer for 
^ves. h may for the present be sufficient to remind 
er, that the whole question being, whether or not theifo^ shi^d^ 
be an investigation, it was. quite enough that primdjacif 
sfould be made out. Tlie proceeding was in its very nalnre sn ex 
jfOHe one ; it resembledjnat of a Grand Jury; and eyeiy Cent*! 
mittee of die House of C immons inquires in the veiy same ww. 
lliat Mr Brougham ha 'rather understated than overstated the 
amount of the evidence, land rested upon It wily as proinng die 
iiecessiM of further inqu ry, must be obvious to every one who 
has read his letter. On i reference to it wilt suffice to prove this. 
After stadng die result of me evidence on the Pocklington, Mere, 
Spital, and -HuntingdonXeases, he adds, * I ant veiy fkr from 
' asserting that the appareht negligmce of St Johirs.Coll^j^ 
'the apparent connivance of the Chapter and the Bi8liop,.and 
“ the (^parent participation of the Corporators, are incapable 
of explanation ; but at least diese facts show the necessity i& 
an inquiry into the conduct of visitors as well as trustees ^ 
\ while die alterations made in the Bill by his Maj^ty^s Mii^ 

' tefs shut out all inquiry, and prevent the public from receiv* 

, ing any explanation. * 

But it is tnie that jthe Committee <mly ex^ined one side. 
^ discussion of die cases will at once prove thh contr^ and 
we therefore proceed to consider t^em ; only preoiismg, that .it 
is a gr<»s abuse of terms to coll the testimony of a whole paris^ 
or its. officers acting in their public oipacity, ex parie, evidehoe ; 
^ if it could be copipqred to a 8toiy,told by ,^ individual »> 
i^liut another, with whom fth' lias a pHvote dispute reladye 
tb.iiiapaiticular and personal interests.. ^ 

. (Id 'I^e ftm case isdi^t of Mere.^' Ti^e witne^ examined, 
treiv Mr 'Dawson, i^eta or steward of the idtarity, sent^^A^ 
f^et^an fh^ as kimwing more about it dtan himself 

4nd Ifr White,' undc^ whom Dawson forma other land in die 
neighbourhood, ' ,!]tWir evidence ^which’ was of course the bmt 
for . Mr Preteymah and the adiainistratiott of the charity) showo 
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, ii diat 650 acar^ ilMirbm i^es aiid pd<»-nitd^ iSv^ mikiii 
from Lincoln, tP <u^iy; that thejr tu-e l^ton leaisp 

• at an andent iiefKsiv)M rent eif SH^ and on fines upcaa renew^^. 
that 24/. of the rat are paid yearl 7 to six pwr ipen, and Me 
pound for agency ; and that the Warden recdv^the rahainfiag 
7^ of the and the •akc^ qf tiu jtim, NoW* it i^ quite ine 
3££ferent vhat the amount of the fiaes nuw be^ or what becomea 
of the differoice between \he real value of the estate and the re>f 
ttrved rent Whedier the tenant pays too little in the wa^ of 
^%n^ for on estate, put of which he underlets at hBlf*a>gmn^ 
atf ac3^ his own rent being one shilling, ^it is at any rate dear# 
didf %herevu the monev stops on die way, it does not reidh 
^e^niclpal olgecto of tiie charity, the poor men. The endow* 
itMt'Wu not produced; but the steward said, that * Ike hind 

* kad. kien l^ 'to these poor men, and this poor warden, to 
^ read to torn, as residentiary, as oftln as necessary.* (EvuL 
SdHeperi, p. 175.) Now, does he rind to them at allr Nq, 
•^Boes he reside ? No;. The steward^ys, indeed, that there 
is no chapel Pr diiirch, and that nonefis remembe;^ to have 
been standing, npr imy almdiouses ; bil he does nQjvshow what 
prevented Such accipmiiiodation from ijeing nrovid^ out of the 
fin^; and He does not shpw by what pAe tne Warden appror 
priates those ^nee. He * consider* it like a living in the 

* Church;* and the. same view of it is conveniendy taken by 
die adversaries of the Inquiry, who dean it a most satisfactory 
solution of the whole cpiestii^ ‘ The estates of Me)f« charity 

k * ate let out like otk^ church . estates, upon leases of 21 years, 

* or three Bves^. a small annual rent only b reserved ; but.fines, 

' as in all dribr cases of church property, ore exacted.'--** In 

a word, the Mere charity b an ecclesiastical estate ; it appear* 
to have been so treated since its foundation, according to the 
intentioh of the founder, as necessarily presumed from the 
endowment;, mid is let only in the ordinary way of dhur<^ 
lands.’ (Setter to Sir W. Scott, p 70, 71.) It is further db- 
qoveied by anodiCr ad^ate of the abuse, that * this ptjifrnnent 

* b an ecclesiasdcal estate^ buithened by a predmoneitpitymeet, * 

(Qpart.' Hee.) Now i^thisb perfectly ^tuitous; 'j^ers is not. 
a dtde of eridence dua die eiidowm^t is in favour of the Wsri^ 
den ; or that he is (nviested widt tho sul^ct.ld i rent 

dh#|e in fevoiir prme almsmen. On the contrary,, the. 
deH^mwt tt^ent r^resents it its a gift of land to the poOr biiwr 
diten "and poor Waktmi. !nra, what 'r^mbIantoJlSis^U,' tci 
church p^er^? It is Si chaHty, tod net a chUrch estate; 
fthe'poor men are the principal. o1|^e(^.df the donor’s boimly ; 
and if the Warden, ^lio is appmhtod'fijr dieir benefit, rcude^ 
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and officiated (which he does not), his right to' take the whole 
fines, paying the poor men only 26/. Out of an estate worth at 
.IcTist 300/. a year, would remain tt> be shown. But it seems ^ 

* there are 200 or 300 endowments of the same kind in the 

• kingdom.* [Letter^ p. 69.) If there wore, it would be the 
best groupd for inquiring into such deviations from the founcl-^ 
er’s intent ; but we greatly question the correctness of this as-J 
sertion. There are many, no doubt, 'in which the Warden or 
Master receives a larger . proportion of the rents and profits^ 
than could have been intended by the foundation ; biit we , 
pect thcro are very few instances of his claiming a right ttf such 
a share as reduces the charity itself to little more than a Aanle. 

(2,.) The case of Spital is the next, and resembles the former 
in its principal features. Witnesses examined here were ex 
exactly as tney were in the last case ; — that is, they were the par* 
ties themselves^ Mr J. Pi jjttytnan tlie Master of the hospital, and 
Mr Bromhead his agen | and none other. From their account, 
and from the license to a jCnatc in mortmain, which they produce, 
it appears that this hos ^jital was founded for the * sustchtation 

• of certain poor personLt, and of a Warden, or Mtister,* in the 
year 1339 ; that one of tie estates lets for 600/. or 700/. a year, 
on lease, and that there\^s another let on lives, of considerable 
value ; that the endowment requires a competent provision to be 
made for the Vicar and for the poor of Skillingthoriie and Lit- 
tle Carlton, as well as for the Warden and certain poor of 
Spital ; that die whole yearly payments actually made arc only 
30/. a year to the Vicar, and 27/. is. to fowx pcn>$i(mm and a half ; 
and that there being no hospital, the Miuster repairs the chapel 
at SpitaL It is broadly asserted by the Master, that ‘ the re- 
‘ mainder of the rents, after paying four pensioners and a half 

* *at the rate of 5/. 4s., is for the maintenance of the Master, by 

• the endowment;* and he says, that the pensions were ori- 
ginally only a penny a day, that is, about 1/. 10s. a year, {Evid. 
p. 183.) But the endowment makes no such disposition of the 
residue;, it gives no preference to the Master; it fixes no sums, 
nor any number of poor ; and if any proportiem were kept, sure- 

. ly a pension of i/. 10s. near five centuries ago, was far more 
tnan 5/. 4s. now. Besides, nothing whatever is paid to the poor 
ctf Skillingthorpe and Little Oarltott; altShough thedeed say»s that 

* qumdam competentes summae argenti defrnctibus et profleuis’ 
shall ycarly be ‘ paid and distributed to them.* The 

of ecclesiastical e^taJbes is here again proved, in utter forgetful- 
ness diat the endoimient is of a charity. To say t^t the pro- 
perty was given to Jthe Master^ and that the aiding in the main- 
tenance ofcerbiih jpefor was only a conditlbu annexed, {Letter to 
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Sir IF. S. and Quart U to misconstrue tlic phiin worils of 
the endowment — \ in augmentationem sustentationis sum ac 

* auxilium sustentotionis quorundam pauperum in edclem hos-* 

^ pitali sive dpmo degentium in perpetuum. ’ [Evid, ji?. 181.) 
The poor are, at tjjie least, as nmw the object of the founder’s 
bounty, as their ‘ ettsios sive magister.* 

A ^rave charge is, liowevcr, brought against Mr Brougham, 
of mistating, or mistaking, two points in the evidence respect* 
in^ these Lincoln cases. It seems he has transposed the two 
►Messrs Prettyman, — calling the Warden of Mere the Bishop’s 
and the Warden of S{)ital the Bishop’s son ; whereas 
the son holds Mere, and die nephew Spital. The distinction 
is truiv important ! but, in extenuation of the error, w^e may 
i;eroark, that both tlie Reverend Gentlemen have the same Chris- 
tian and surname; that the evidence does nowhere ascertain . 
which of them is the son and which |ie nephew ; and that the 
argument, if intended to be pointed jigaiiibl the Bishop, loses 
weight by the mistake. The other ci or, of stating the living 
of Carrington to be in the Bishop’s g % is altri Ini table entirely 
to the witness, Mr Dawson, the ager of Mr Prettyman, who 
being asked whcdier that living was Igiven by the diocesan to 
Mr P.’s predecessor, says ‘Yes, II it was. ’ Mr Daw- 
son was throughout a very unwilling^ witness, as any one who 
reads his evidence may perceive; he was, beside being agent 
for Mr P., 'and steward of the charity, under-lessee of a large 
part of Its lands: and he had the virtual patronage of the leu 
and small pensions actually paid out of its rents. We believe 
no one who heard him give such an answer as we liave now cit- 
ed, would have doubted that it imported an ample, though re- 
luctant admission ol tlie fact. * 

, * It may illustrate the spirit, as well as the tone of careless asser- 
tion which prevails through the writings of the adverse party, if we 
take notice of the sneer thrown out against Mr U. for spewing of 

* the Hospital of SpUal. ' No one can doubt that the name of bpital 
comes from the Hospital ; yet the parish is now, and has long been, 
called S/fital. All the witnesses give it this name ; nay, the endow- 
ment expressly says * HospitaUs de Spital *— so carefully have tliese 
men read the evidence on which they have undertaken to comment ! 
Again, they accuse Mr B. of forgetting, when he complaini» of the 
hpA at Mere being let for half a guinea an acre, tliat it is not the 
Warden, but his lessee, who so lets it. But the proof of his forget* 
ting this circumstance is, that he mentions it in the same sentence. The 
Warden and his Lessees seem ‘ to be well provided for, ’ dc. (Letter^ 
f.H.) To make Mr B. answerable for all die questions asked in 
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(3.) The ex parte evidence examinee^ relative to the Reading 
CbarHiesi v^as like that taken upon the Lincoln cases; nantely^ 
the party or his agent whose conduct was the subject of ii^uiry. 
Yet, by this testimony, or ratlier admission, it appeared that, as 
late as 181 1, certain charity estates wet*e let for the same rent 
which they fetched in Charles II/s reign ; and the result of die 
whole examination certaiiily is, that the rise of rent since 1811 
is still inadequate. For it admitted ‘(2d Rep. p. 43, Fmd. ^ 
ihe Tawn-cterk qf Reading) that previous to 1660, the sum of 
5900/. was paid for the land, which, in 1811, let for 196/., and,S 
sihee that, only lets for 400/., without liner To aotOur 
this case, there is an attack introduced upon Mr Pari^^ .who^ 
in his work on the Berkshire Charities, had fallen into an. c»>u 
ror, not respecting the Reading case, but respecting a school 
at New Windsor, no mention of which is to be found, either 
in the Reports, or in the Evidence, or in Mr Brougham’s Let- 
tCT; or any odier publici ’^pn durin" the existence of the con- 
troversy. But then, it ; ^cins, Mr rarry had been praised, and 
even recommended as a Commissioner ; and it was good to less- 
en his authority by all j^ieans. He was praised for hia zeal, 
his integi ity, and the industry with which lie had applied to the 
sul)ject. Is it any refutaron of these cptnmendations to sliow, 
that in a long and varied raquiry, carried on without any official 
powers whatever, be had fallen into an eiTor, which he had the 
candour publicly to .acknowledge as soon as be was convinced of 
it ? If commissioners of inquiry are even "over-zealous in search- 
ing after abuses, we believe they will be allow'ed to err on the safe 
side, by every one who is really desirous of seeing the truth ex- 
pos^, and who keeps steadily in view, that investigation, and 
not decision, is the ol^ect of the whole proceeding. 

(4.) The cases of Yeovil and Wellingborough, may be taken 
together. The evidence in the one is the testimony of three 
men who had served as churchwardens, and had been almost 
ruined by a Chancer}^ suit, undertaken in consequence of au 
order of the Parish Vestry, which the^principal, inhabitants sign- 
ed ; and the evidence in the other is tlie solicitor employed by 
the parish for seven or eight years,,, ^ and whp received from die 
jnhmitants an unanimous vote of ^anks for his ,cQi^uct in re- 
latibn to the charities. Bpt]i thes^. ca^s were examined very 
late in the Session, viz. on the i$t ana. 6th ot June; wliicn 

these fsanrinatiofiB, is an equal aet of faiWss/ Those who attempt 
to do so, must have known that ihe Lincoln cases were (Uke alt the 
test) brought forward by other persons; and that by far the greater 
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plninly rendered it impossiUe to call for the odier persons whose 
* names f^mesred involved in the transattions. The evidence re- . 
^qpecdns Wellmg^roogh has not been impeached at all; but * 
garbled extract is given from it {Litter to Sir IV. S. p. $5.V 
carefully OffuUing tn; passage {Emd. Sd Jteport, pp. 212, 215.) 
which States, /stf threatened 'teifh expoutre, the fecffee^ 
used to occupy the charily lands th^mselixs. It is difficult ibr 
any one to read the Yeovil evidence, and the deeds suppordng 
part of it;*' without admitting tliat something more than a prim 
mxde case, or case for inquiry, is made out against somebody ; 
mndVie of the three witnesses (Collins) seems to In: connected 
wi& the parties in question. That the charity lands are under- 
let,'- and a surplus unaccounted for, appears to be undeniable. 

a(5.} The Croydon Hospital may now be considered. It' is 
alleg^ that the evidence here is entirely ex,parte ; tiiat ii^ the 
Committee examined a respectable inhabitant, Mr Harding, and 
the two Churchwardens, on tlie last ds'^s of .the Session ; and 
being referred to the solicitor fer the Vrustees of one of the 
charities, in order to get at their names; could not procure bis 
attendance before the Dissolution. Th |s gentleman has since 
published, in the newspapm, an answe to that part of the evi- 
:Ience which rdates to his charity ; am} a reply has been made; 
tbrou^ the same channel, by some other persons who take part 
witii toe witnesses. . But it appears to us, that in the prinpipal 
point in dispute, the Trusteitt have satisffictoriiy detended tliem- 
sclves. The more important matter, however, of the Hospital 
has been left whcdly untouched ; and it is to tiiis that our at- 
tention is diiefly called. That the Committee might Safely 
take Mr Harding’s evidence ; and that it was in no fair sense of 
the word that of a pArty, we think abundantly clear. He had 
been engaged in these inquiries for Above eight years; had himr 
self undergone much laqicnBe and vexation in suits, both at law 
and in equity, for die gdod of the churity ; and had been thank- 
ed for his conduct; by an unanili^ns resolution of the inhabs* 
tant%. three hundred oeing pr^ni^ less than a month before his 
examinaticHi. ThU result of some of his proceedings is another 
circumstance highly deserving of attention; he prevailed in die 
detectiem of peculation bj Pite ve^ flagrant case; obtained the 
dismissal of me person accused, a Doctor in Divinity; and caus- 
ed him to F^nd. One of his fellow.iabourers in these good 
wofhii, a raost'resifectable gentleman, was maliciously indicted 
for penury, and most honourably acquitted, as a{^ears by-Lor^-' 
Chief Baron Thompson’s charge to the Jury, in tiie published 
r^rt of the brial. But beside all -these gfimnds of credit, 'Mr 
^rding^^adduced, in support. (^ hiAetatement^ die Statutes of 
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the Foundation, and an Abstract df the-Oiarity Estates, ‘with, 
tbcir real' values and actual rents at diilerent periods, prepared 
by and in the handwriting of Mr Middleton, an eminent land< 
alirveyor, and the regular surveyor of the hospital; from which 
it appears that the estates, worth SGTSf. a<year, are let for 860f., 
and were, in 1812, let foi^ only SS6^. To speak of such tSsti- 
niony as ex parte evidence, is the grossest abuse of words. In 
factj the whole case rci^cting this charity hpi'oved by the Sur* 
ve)'or’s Abstract, and by the Statutes, with the exception of a 
fact whuh no one pretends to deny, — that the free school is n^ 
taught ; that the Muster receives, for doing nothing, his f^ar^ 
nml emoluments, including tlie enibytnent of a house and pre* 
raises worth 801. a year, amcre he keeps a private semin^ for 
his own profit ; and that a subscription school is kept in <foe 
Foundation schodi^housc. 

Accordingly, w« hale now before us, from Dr Ireland, what 
is intended tabe a stafement of tlie other side of tlie question ; 
and it explicitly admis the very abuses complained of in the 
Evidence. The unde^etting of me estates ; the former Master’s 
appropriation of the fii es ; me present Master making his office 
a sinecure, as his predSpessors had done for half a century, — ^all 
this Dr Ireland allow'S\ But he denies that the Archbishop^ 
who is visitor, hod any ^control over the management of the 
revenue; or that he himself had any concern with it; or tliat he 
had any control over the hospital, excq:)t during the vacancy of 
the See ; or that die cessation of the Foundation school, and 
the appropriation of the schooUhouse to another purpose, can 
be blamea, under the peculiar circumstances of the case, Stript 
of much angry writing, this is tlie substance of the Doctor’s ar- 
jpimenl:. A tew words will suffice to expose each of his posi- 
tions in their order. 

No blame was cast upon the Archbishop;. Mr Brougham ex- 
pressly snid, that ‘ he verily belieVed the abuses were unknown 
* to him;’ and this was not merely coixipUm^taiy; for the ar- 
gument for inquiry urged by Commissioners, pardy rests on the 

S eat probability of visitors not being aware of such abuses. 

either was it stated, that if the Archbishop had known of the 
mismanagement of revenues,' he could have direedy interfered, 
and 'by his own audiority have reCdfied it ; still less that he had 
a right to be consulted in all the parts of th^ financial adnunis- 
trati^ ;— which right is all that l»r S. Ronully’s opinioiiy^Cited 
^y Dr Ireland, negatives, (p. II.) But,' at all events, his Grace 
Weight have applied to the Court of Chanceiy,. and dius have 
corraCted onv such abuse. I-Ic had power to remove any mem- 
ber for bret^g the statutes ; and ne did exercise this power 
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^inthe case of rfialversatioi) refejrred to, (JSwV/. jo. 2081* Stah 
chap, 21.) ; ’and he had the fullest powers of visitation conferred^ 
•both by general words and directibns,~‘ by himself, or by such 
f discreet persons as be shall think fit, frei^y to visit and* to in- 
5 Quire both 6f the publick state of it, and* also of the private 
^ aemeanour, &c. ; ^ and to have a fatherly and compassionate 
• care of the poor members. * » * 

If, however, it were true (whicli it certainly is not) that 
Ae visitor could not interfere in any way as to the revenues, 
reith^ directly, or by his influence in removing, or by in- 
quiH and sul^seqneiit application to Chancery, can a stronger 
connrmation of Mr Brougham’s argument be conceived ? For 
the Commissioners are wholly precluded from examining any 
plart of the charity, merely by the existence of a xnsitm ' • — ami 
thus all inquiry is prevented, upon the ground that some one 
is called by a particular name, which gives him no right to 
inquire, or redress, or promote, even \hc cumbrous proered- 
ings of H Court of Equity. When E r Ireland delends him- 
self* so vehemently against the charge nf mismiiiiagejnent and 
neglect, he quite forgets tlmt no such charge was ever made. 
His name is pot once mentioned in Me Brougham’s Lc Ucr ; 
nor is he in any shape whatever allu/anl to. Abuses are said 
to exist; the Doctor' admits that tjiey do; and very angrily 
maintains that he is not to blame. But it seems Mr ilar- 
ding, one of the witnesses, says, * he (Dr I.) is * trustee of 
the form at Mitcham belonging to the Hpspital, whicli he 
will not give up.’ This he admits also, but explains the 
reason of his renisal ; and it appears to be satisfactory. But 
we shall quote his Words, and leave the reader to judge/wlic- 
tlrer they contain an account ef the matter so inconsistent 
with Mr Harding’s, as to justify the assertion (p, 6.), that the 
witnesses would, ^ in their neighbourhood, scarcely be believed 
without a voucher. ‘ The allusion is to the sum of money. 
It is false that* I have given a general- refusal to resign, as 
stated by the witness, l am ready to resign at a proper time, 
and to proper persons. But it is true, that I did refuse to 
those who bnce spiecially urged me to it. These were oertain 
persons newly cdnnected wira the Hospital, and who declared 
their wish to be theibselVes appointed. I did not know any 
wrong intentions in^ tliCRse persons. , But they were in situa- 
nons which must create large occasional debts to them on the 
part of the hospital. I deemed it my clutj', therefore, noUto 
Surrender the guardianship of this money to those who had 
. so near an interest in it, vund whose characters, as strangers, 
> could not, at tlie moment, be satisfactorily known to me.’ 
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The same witness had said, in answer to the question, * Has, 
he (Dr 1.) had any thing to do with Archbishop Wrij^t’s Hos^ 
pital ? * ‘ Yes— he haa for twenty years as Vicar. * And this 
IS complained of as a vague charge by the Doctor, who denies 
that he has any control, except during the vacancy of the See. 
The following extract from chap. 26. of the statute, (£wa. p. 
209.) proves, that Mi; Harding, who produced the states^ 
gave the means of precisely ascertaining the Vicar’s conhexloa 
with the Hospita! ; and, secondly^ that an unlearned person 
him, might well be led into a belief that the Vicar hiul s^nit( 
control over the Hospital, even while die See was filled. ^Ai^ 
for the better government of this my Hospital, because I undmttod 
of some discords breeding among the poor that are therein already' 
by me placed, for want of some discretibn and understanding to ch* 
rect them ru observing the orders and statutes of this my Hospital ; 
therefore 1 do ordain and appoint, that the Vkar of Croydon, always 
for tlkc time being, shall \^ave the (wersight the Warden and poor 
ikerCi as well to direct tlum in the observing, as to punish them ac^ 
cording to the said laws fnd statutes of my Hospital, if they in their 
several places and ofRcej' do not tlieir duties accordingly. ’ Then 
follows a solemn cliargll to the Vicar to perform this trust,— 
and a saving of the visit? torial power given by the former Chap- 
ters. The Vicar has likewise, by chap. 7., the power of judging, 
with two inhabitants, wha^ children are so poor as to be fit for 
the free- school. ^ 

Upon the subject of this school, the allegation is, that nemo 
of the inhabitants had sent their children for many years; and 
therefore, Dr. 1. applied to tlie Archbishop to have the school- 
house used for a nationsil school,, of whijeb he was the promoter, 
three counsel having given U as their opinion, that ^ such a 

* The Doctor's ec^emess to defend himself from charg[e8 iiev^ 
urged, leads him to makeh very solemn declaradon as to' all tlm 
Croydon charities, in ^le following terms.-^'* I Was ueVer Treasbfeir, 
or Receiver, in my own person, of the income of any Of 
I hfLve never rented any of the proper^ tif which I wai Trustee.— 
And from no part of them have I evta: received, directly or indirectly, 
io the Best knotvledge and helitf^ any gain or, benefit whatever. ** 

' We rcalfy can sec notmng in Mr;Hpirdin||'sevidc^e which rendered 
this necessary. When the. Mitcham nient^ai[mdi,a question fe 
piit, ‘•^Is ho (Dr I.) lessee ? ” The f^wer is^ Np ; is 

lessee. ” We dare to say, neither Mir Harding, n^g^ dne who readjjS 
his Evidence, Mi the lewit dbposition.io ^stape^ that the Do^ 
lor had received any benefit chaiitjest or to;expect a q ufa . 

tified denial, upon ^ ^ hasf recollection and > 
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measure was both meritorious aad legal ;* that the Arcbbishon 


RiECiOilij 


(oom was built upon the hoii^itm-lamh but at the expense of 
the subscribers, to be ready in case scholars upon the fiHJud»> 
th)n idiould presoit themselves. 

Now, in place, the statutes of the founder were 

here most pl^ly violated. No opinbn of counsel, had tbeT* 
been far more eminent, can raise* even a doubt upon thu 
Mint. .* I do tihewise ordain and appoint, that the house which 
j^aye Imilded for tlie school-house, and also the house winds 


( hays bnilded for the said schoolmaster, shall be for ever cm- 
plpy^ So that use onlj^t and to no other. * (Chap. 4. Bvid. o* 
the first and seventh chapters enacting, Uiat it simll be for 
a'jGree school poor children. But we should not have ob*' 
jectod at oil to such a deviation, had it been in fulfilment of the 
purposes of the charity. If, for example, the donor hod clearly 
meant that a ip'ammnr.^school should be taught, and theie be- 
lt^ no children sent for many years to learn grammar,, it might 
have been a fair and nsefni me.asnre to employ the salary pro- 
vided by him, in teaching reading and waiting. But tba is not- 
doner toe master receives that salary, add does nothing for it; 
lives in the house, and teaches no freemcholars ; occupies the 
school-house, or the house built on the charity land in place of 
the schoohhoiise; and takes private phpils for his own benefit. 
Dr I. assumes, that the founder nieimt a * Grammar- Schod,* 


though the words are, * a Common Schoelf* {Chap. 1. Evid.p. 
SOI ) : But (ulmitting that the qualifications required afterwards 
ill master, authorize such a construction, can any one be- 
lieve, that the total deserdon of such an establishment is owing 
to the unwillingness of the inh^itants to have their children 
tai^;!^ for nodiiug? Is it not rather to be presumed, that, in a 
parish like Croymm, there would have beeo some of the tiOOO 
inhabitants wilhi^ to. take advantage of an excellent grammar- 
school, had, they found no impediments ? And if there was no 
neglect* no unwilliagneiM, nor tUscouragement .given by the 
mastm', and the predse purpose of the charity failed from want 
of ob^ts, eeuld a better- ground be conceived for making such 
a demtion os change of, circumstances rendered necessary, tit 
order toprevent the whdie benefit of the donation from roing 
lost? 'Ihe argimteat on the odier side is, that die founder 
meftst grammar to be taught ; that no erne ccmies to learn, — and 
tharefi^ the teacher sbaS have a 8iiiecnre;r-which is certainly 
the last thing that any founder can be supposed to have integer 
edi But hciiw iikceBsistent with thmr own ccmduct, as wdl as 
absurd in itsHitf, is dtis argument, when used by those who have 
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actually, in the teeth of the founder’s strict -injunction, used the 
school-house for a different purpose ? The principle of the law ^ 
is, that where a charity cannot be executra in the particular; 
mode pointed out by the donor, fhe mode shall t>e followed' 
as like it as possible, for tlie purpose of ful^filling his general in- 
tent. * And accordingly, where funds h^ave been left for die 
supporting the poor of a district, by finding them in provisions, 
medicine, clothes^ &c. the ' overplus has been applied by the 
Court of Chancery to the education and apprenticing their 
children, althoi^h not a word of such an application occurred 
in the will, f How do the guardians of Whilgift’s Ho^itdl 
pursue this principle ? They allege,' diat there are no means-of i 
fulfilling the founder’s intent, in the mode pointed out by hfau;;^ 
and therefore, they do not attempt it all ; or rather, they adoi')tthe 
plan the furthest ftoin bis intent, and sufihr the only use peAapS 
to be made of his funds which, it is certain, he would not have al- 
lowed— the enjoyment Of them by a person udo teaches. wAody 
any thing. Now, be it^observed, the visitor has power express-. 
]y given him, to make|>‘ ordinances for the government and di- 
rection of the schoolmaster,’ provided they be not contraiy to 
the statutes, (Chap. 7.) \ Now, can any man pretend that it wonid • 
htave been contrary to statutes^ to direct the teaching of 
reading? Writing is expressly mentioned, in the same manner 
with grammar ; for the gtoeral descriptitm of the school is * a 
eomnwn school ; ’’ and the only clause restrmning it to a gram- 
mar-school, is that which enumerates the qualifications of the 
Miister, — Greek, Latin, and Writii^. Again, tlie nomination 
of the Master rests wholly- with the Visitor, who might at any 
vacancy, therefore, have ch(»en one willing to teach reading as 
well {is grammar and writing. But if no other means could 
have bebA devised, an application to Chancery must, under 
the circumstances, have enabled the requisite extension of the 
charity to be effected. Yet, for fifiy years, it is iu complete 
abeyance; and a partial remedy is at lengfo a|^lied, not by 
fiilfilliiig the donor’s intent, but by perverting part of the pro- 
perty to another use. 

Before concluding these remarks, we must repeat, that they 
proceed upon an admission wholly uncalled for by foe facts in 
foe namely, foat the deoiy of foe school is owing to foe 
unwillingness of the inhabitants to have their children taught. 

■ • ■ — 

.* Hioggridger Thackwell. 7 Ves. 36.— See also 3 Ves. 141. igid 
IS Ves. 69. " ' . , 

f Bishop of Hereford' e. Adams, 7 Ves. 334.— See also Attorney 
(Seneral v. Wansey, IS Veiu' . . • «- 
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It is easy for a master to say,' tliat ho children are sent to be 
4aughU , If he is not watchea^ ^d has another school to occupy 
him, he will t&kc core that no applications are made. The in^ 
Iiabitants, says one of &e witness^, Jo not tnoiv the privilege 
they have to send scbolUrs ; to which Dr Ireland replies, < that 
is their own fault; * aftd, as a proof of its liaving been ' repeat'* 
edly announced’ to them, he says, that it was once done by hia 
ow'ii advice} meaniiig, wc presume? once during the twenty 
years of his incumbency. We should not have dwelt so long orf 
tips case, but that it is one of a great number, similarly situated, 
^ ^ dif&rent pai'ts of the country. And we shall presently see, 
’ the attention of visitors being exciteil to them can . pro- 
duce the proper effect, and obtain sclioliirs, even where, by ask 
absurd naiTonmess of construction, tlie education is confin^ to 
grammar alone» 

{6.) This brings us naturally to the Pocklington case. The 
witni^sses examined upon, it were only the parties whose conduct 
was die principal object of attention, the visitors, and a solicitor 
who produciKl part of the deeds of endof/ment, but could give 
no information as to the abuse of the The main point 

intended to be established by this case is,iftlmt a charity may be 
abused although specially visited} anth ^ in tlio last instance, 
without any blame being attached to the visitors, who reside at 
a distance, have various other duties t</ perform, and may never 
hear of abuses within the knowledge of all die neiglibourhood. 
First, some doubt is expressed by tne Master of Sttfohn’s, os to 
the visitatorial powers of his college. But the words of the 
Foundation {Evid^ p. 158.) seem to appoint them visitors with, 
sufficient precision ; at any rate, they give the power of removal. 
The Master says (p, 144.), tliat by the endowment, * the Master, 
or Fellows might go to tiie school and examine the Master } ’ and 
that, on removal, ^ the Gild of Pocklington school should look 
out for anotben * But the words are, ^ Voloet ordino acjirmiier 
statuo f ’ that as often as any of the College hajipen to be n^, 
Pocklington, (where they have estates), ‘ Aey shall go and ex- 
amine the school ; ’ and it is further said, that if they find no 
scholars, * or none fit for the scholarship at St John’s, founded 
by the same deed, they must impute it to their own negligence; 
for the founder adds, that he not only gives the College die 
power of removal, but ordains the choice of the schoolmaster by, 
die gild, to be in all cases nmde ^ cum maturo predict! magiatri 

.—I 1 I ft ii I„ 

* Hie words in the evidence (p. 158.) are, * Si scholares ibidem 
ad saum collegium eligendos act nidli;^ i^erieriut ; * the 

word * nullos ' being evidently omitted before oaf!. 
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collegii. et soeioriM consSi6. * * Nothi% can diptefore Wmore 
dear, than that the coMpiete power bf presenting aH abuse of 
"tihe school was vested in tnp College! Yet tte' M^ter and Fslr 
lows * had ^ty incidentally beard of Jthe schMl notbi^g proper* 
ly manage^ ’ and had never inquired to satisfy themselves, mHl 
OWoicr 18i7, '<i/?<T too Reports had been made bp the EdSuca- 
tion Qmmbtteet r^ening to Abuses in endowed schools, and af* 
ter. a good deal of disciissitin upon the sut^ect h^ taken place, 
both in Farliament and ont of doors. This, indeed, is the Jirst 
visitatfon that appears to have Itaken place since the foundad^ 
in 1525, altliougn the Coll^C has ever since enjoyed considl^, 
able estates from the founder, for the support of the idVe ^hd^ 
ships* 

The visitors, when thus rous^ to inquiiy, found, that by*, the 
master’s admission, the clear rents deceived by hims^f and the 
nshw were between SiCO/. and 9001, a y^^ besm houses for bofo, 
and two closes for the master; that he' had. been in Chancery to 
set aside some leases, frpm whidi a rise of r^| might be expected ; 
and that the reports OtHho neighbourhood ifnadh the income'cdh* 
siderably higher. Th^ schom-rdom was in a dilapidated state, 
and had b^n used as a lumber robih and (»tpanter’s shop. There 
was only one sch^r, whoim die master taiight in another room. 
There had l^n sixteen altog^er since 1809, when the master 
first resided. For eleven ^eani bi^ thatAefe had been none, 



hom^ much against his iuclinafrmi, ' owing to pecunu^ t 
brnrassments; and ihe usher, of whom he has the i^poiiitmcn t, 
was dcafi All this is fitted by the master, and stated ip the 
evid^c of the visitor8;t'ij5wd. p. 148. to ISA) , The psual ex- 
cu^ is mven,+ that tfo children were eS'er nditijkl; but it is ad- 
that Pocklington has 2fbop inhali$wt8, ^d that the pri- 
vilege of sending to the schoql is nbt 'ebnfi^'to 
and that the scholms th'6re sdiKiatcd have ^Ija Kfoe 

five scholarships at ^ Johirs; and the state, diaf^e 

«vv««n 

• town (Uja n 
sebo^j were i 

/* The witnw admite a|t^^,0iu 1^), L 
the' Master is in the GoBegek 

' +. The mtater 4pd Usher haw, die ^W^osM of the re* 

Wt»s, and oip a cote^iwJq^%^dik)^^ there- 

\&e, undeesq^ w*^a«yi4e tw« |gy dshn to thftn 

the «en>e mrgbasdHr^.:liiifo beth oIRitedin ^eites ef Mdto 
and Spital. 


♦ town and n^hbourhood wou|4 send a la^ number', lo.fhe 
B it properly conaiMS^,'^; lS9.r.^^^ 
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deed, demonstratively sKaws this. Tlie visitors made certain 
. ffuiations* wliicli were cortimunitated in a very kind letter by the 
head of the College to the schoolmaster, in January 1818, without 
•any disapprobiitidn of his past coiuluct; and having gone to ste 
llie school in Maj'i he found eight boys ai^ending it (p.i51.); a 
fa(j^ which we recommend to the attention of Dr Ireland, and 
the others who have assumed that the parish of Croydon^ four 
times as large, has no nse for a frec^rummnr school. Who in- 
deed can doiibt that both Pocklingion and Croydon schools 
would long ago have been restored to a flourishirig state, had 
/the masters been carefully watched ? — or that the visitors would 
/have' watched them, had their attention been directed to the 
subject by the inquiries of Commissioners ? But the Ministers 
ana the other enemies of inquiry contend, that no investigation 
sliould take' place where a visitor is appointed; and such cases 
as Croydon and Focklingtoii, are those which they would per- 
suade us require no examination whatever I 

(7.) The St Bees' case will not detain us long; for there has 
in reality been nothing said upon it that meiits attention. The 
witnesses examined, were a respectabk\ solicitor, who had for 
six months l)eeri engaged in sifting the ckse (and who was only 
called to give the Committee a clue to the inquiry), Mr Wilson 
formerly the schoolmaster, and Dr Satterthwaite one of the Go- 
vernors, It is clearly proved, that I^ord Lonsdale, being him- 
self a Governor, enjoys, under the will of bis predecessor, the 
residue of a lease for 867 years, of all the coal within the manor 
l)clonging to the charity, at a rent of 3/. 10s.; that this lease, 
was panted in I to Sir James Lowther, then himself me of 
the Governors and trustees i that tlie lessees have for many years 
worked, and still do work, coals in the immediate neighbour- 
liood of the coal so leased, particularly by one pit scarce a 
i]uarter of a mile from that coal, they not having the surface, 
and consequently not being able to smk a pit directly into it. 
From this j>it, coal is raided to the yulge of several thousands a 
year; but it is said not to be proved that any of this comes from 
the school property. Perhaps no one will require evidence to 
show, that a person having obtained, or a person who retains 
such a lease, in such circumstances, makes use of his right un- 
ilerit; and surely it w'oukl be difiRcult to persuade any one, by 
either evidence or argument, that the lessee works all round this 
cqgX from a pit sunk as hear it as he eould possibly get it, and yet 
leaves it untouclied. That the lease is perfectly void, no lawyer 
can doubt : Rut it is said to have been tak^ as a favour to the 
school, whose manorial rights were doubted ;~a strange way of 

VOl. XXXI. 62^ LI 
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iiivoiiring a proprietor, and not quite so decent as that of anotlifjr 
obliging character in story, also a great settler of disputed titles, 
who, when he swallowed the oyster, did not admit timt it bdong- 
oti to cither of the claimants. Again, it is pretended tliat the * 
coal was worth nothing * to any body but the Lowther family, 
who had all the coals in the neighbourhood, and the commnjid 
of the passage to the harlrour. But is that any reason for tlicir 
getting, or rather taking it#, for nothing ? And was the cha- 
rity to be prevented, tor eight or nine centuries, from deriving 
the benefit of any changes that might take })Iacc in the ncigh*^ 
bouring properly during that great lapse of time? It is urged 
that Lonl Lonsdale did not grant himself the lease. Tru^ 
but he holds it though a trustee; and it is not urged that he W 
ever obtained the opinion of any one lawyer, that the lease is 
worth more than the parchment on which it is written. More- 
over, his co-truslces have taken no steps to linvo‘it set aside, 
though, for some years, they have known the matter. Three of 
them hold livings under him ; and one of them has expressed 
Itis dissatisfaction, but dreads the Court of Chancery with such 
an adversary. Yet theff? being GovernorSi their appointment 
prevents this case also Worn being examined by the Commis- 
:^ioncrs I 

But though nothing has been said upon the merits of this 
question, abundance of extuancous matter lias been gathered to- 
gether, for the puiposc of invective against the Committee; and 
Mr Brougham has csjiccially been charged with promoting this 
inquiry into St Bees’ school for election purposes. ' In answer 
to this, it has been ^ated, without any contradiction, that the 
first intimation wliich he received of the case, wax from d 
ntsfmal member of the Committee ; and it is clear from the 
evidence, that inquiries had beeri going on lor many month.s be- 
fore, at the instance of private persons, with a view of proceed- 
tog in the Court of Chancery. Mr Brougham, too, has himself 
told us, tlint he would not allow tlioso who applied to him dur- 
ing the Westmoreland contest, to see tlic St Bces^ evidence, lest 
it might be used for election purposes; upon which anpibpr charge 
is brought against him, of exercising an undue coqjtrdi Over the 
archives of" Parliament; as if it were impossible for d member 
of a Cbmitiitlce to have notes of its proceedings in his own pbs- 
fiession; and a.s if the Cliairmnn of evei^ Committed did not ex- 
ercise a certain conti’ol over the printing and airai»ging of the 

* We ought not to umj this phrase, after the indignation expressed 
by Dr Ireland against Mr Brougham for saying, tuot evrtaiu lands 
“ arc w'orth ‘nothing, by being htidh' ’ ■ on Jong leases. ’’ That this 
uietms comparatively nothing, who could doubt ? 
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evidence during prorogations. The author of the ^ VindiM* 
iioti^ has added another circumstance, to show how entirely 
groundless the charge is, of partiality respecting Lord Lons-^ 
dale* It seems the evidence (Jip. x2i-12t) contains a case^ ap* 
parently still stronger, of a similar abuse ; namely, of very con- 
sitierable estates devised in 1700 to support a free school *at 
Lowther, being sold and exchanged by the present Earl, and no 
sdho(d Iiaving for many years been in existence. The evidence 
of this is an office co})y of the will, and the testimony of Dr 
Salterthwaite, rector of Lowther. Had Mr Hrougliam boon 
jnevnod to use this for party purposes, it might have served his 
ends; but it is fairly stated by the author of the ^ Vindkation^ * 
that he must have refrained from doing so, in the belief that 
some very complete explanation could be given of so cKtraordn 
narv a irnnsaction. 

Tliat the evidence was ex parte in the St Bees' case, strange 
as it may appe^ir, has also been hardily asserted. The exami*- 
nation of Dr Satierthwaite, a G^yoeinory Lord Lonsdale’s chap-^ 
lain, and the rector of Ins oa'*i parish upon his presentations 
might have rebutted this charge. BuUit is fit to add, wh it the 
Journals of the House of Commons show, that on the day of 
entering upon the case, Mr Hioughatn moved to add to the 
Committee, Sir J. Graham, a gentleman lonij employed os Lord 
Lonsdale^ $ attorney^ and still living in habits of close political luid 
personal intimacy with his Lord'^nip. He was added accordiiig- 
IV, and attended the whole examin ition of the evidence; of his 
dliligerice in sifting*iuid explaining which, the mmuies bear in* 
ternal marks. 

This seems sufficient to show, that the evidence upon which 
this case rests is not ex parte. But how happens it tliat the ene- 
mies of the Inquiry have wholly overlooked iIk‘ documents con- 
tained in tlie Fourth Rcjiort, p. 34 * 0 ? We there find a state* 
xnent by four resident Gcnxtnjt^s, (including three of the clergy- 
men who hold livings from Lord Lonsdale), that the lease xvas 
exactly such as Mr IViison desn it>cs it. Those who wonder at 
the Committee proceeding without the production of the lease 
itself (as if no steps had been taken to compel it), would do well 
to observe the autliority by which its contents uire thus substan- 
tiated. But the author of the Letter to Sir W. S. complains 
that the documents refened to by Mr Wilson were not sent 
ftVr; although Mr Biouglmm received a Lctter'froni Mr Brad- 
ley, tlie present schoohnaster, enclosing otic i’roin Lord L., dat- 
ed May 2d, signitying his willingness to deliver themmp. (p. 40 .) 
From the occur icy of this ch,irge, the reader may form an esti- 
mate of the fmrncss used generally by the o})poncnts of the In- 
quiry. 
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The author*^ of thi'* charge have lead Mr Bradley’s Let- 
ter^ as* well as hol’d Lonsdale’h, a copy of which part of 
iL Now, Mr Bmdley expressly slate-., that he had received an 
order from the Committee on the S^3d of May, to send up the 
documents fclatinff to the school (7!r;*A p. ISO.) This order 
Inust have beCri sent fiom London on the 20th or 21st j and tjje 
first witness was only examined on the 20lh (AV/rf- p. 102.) Tins 
seems enoimli to rebut the charge j— but* this is not all. Lord 
Lonsdale’s l^ctter is dated, not (lie 2il of May; but the 28tli ; 
it was sent from Ilutlaiulshirc to Cinnbei land, and ihcnce to 
the Committ(*c, who tould not ha^e received if before the 2d or 
3cl of June; but, in fact, Mr Bradley's letter e^chA^iIlg it is dat- 
ed June IS til {Exdd. p. Vl\)\ and PtDlianinit ivas dissidxed mt 
ilic iWi ' Lastly, the * polite offey * of Lord L. to deliver up 
the documents, is overstated. He says, that the presence of 
three govciiuns is required by the statutes ; and expresses his 
readiness to attend, or depute some other governor to atleml 
for hhn. Now, his Lordsnip saw no difficulties at all in 18 If, 
when he granted to take the documents out of the same' chest 
for his own itsc. He scut his attorney, who is wo/ agoveinoi, 
but who somehow or other came with two keys, and one gotei* 
nor (holding a living of his Lordship) ; and, notwithstanding 
the ‘ statutes, v\hich rcquiie the presence of three governoi s, ’ 
these /tco gentlemen opened the strongbox and took away a do- 
cument, wdiich they kept foi an honr. Thc}^ then returned with 
it; and, upon inspcjction, Mr Wilson found that it was the 
lease in question of all the coals for SG7 yoi^’s, at 3/. 10-.. lent ; 
and lie cc'pied these partlciilnrs frenn the indorsement on it 
{Evid. p. 101.) Perhaps it will bo adnritted, under srll tl>ese 
circumstances, that the Committee are not very much to be Wara- 
od for receiving this as siiflicieiit evidence of the trabsactiori. 

It is proper to add, lliat soon after the visit to the charity, 
Lord L. presided at a meeting of the Oiiveriiors, which reduc- 
ed the M ister’s salary from 70/. to 50/., in consequence, it was 
stat(*d, of the expenses of an enclosure ; lliat we find a note in 
a jstaiemeut of the revenues transmitted by the Provost of 
Queen's (one of the Ooveinors), ♦ that the rescfrved rent 
lOs. does not appear to have been brought Into the account, ’ 
{Eiud, p. 842.); tliat tin? discussion of the validity of the lease 
appeal's to have begun, in a letter froi i aNoUdtor called Hodg- 
son to the Pr*ovostiu 1807; add that a solicitor of the s^nxe 
name has since been taken into Lord L.’s employment {Evid, 
113.341.);— circumstances upon which a political antagonist 
might iiave perhaps made various remarks, had he been infiri- 
enced more by {lersonal motives than by a regard for the intci- 
esta of the question. No allusion whatever to them can be 
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^ found in Mr Brougham’s Letter, which docs not allot abov^ 
’ dirce or four sientcnces in’ the Whpk to the St Bees’ case. 

• (H.) The la^i caise to be considered is that of Huntingdon 
pitol : and in this, more titan in all the RfSt, has the char^ of 
ccajifemninij Upon ea poke evidence been urged. * Mr Wells 
ii solicitor, is the onlj^ evidence called before the Committee, ’ 
(says the author of tlm Letter to gir W. S.) ; and he appears 
to have been at law with the Corporation for six years, and to 
have seized their imice, in order to get nn answer to an informn* 

/tion filed by him in the Court of Cliancerjv Jt must be con- 

* tessed, therefore, that the evidence of this gentleman is that of 
a litigant, and an angry litigant;’ and the inference is, tliat 
‘ the other side should have been heard before the conclusion 
was drawn against the Corporation. ' (p. 66.)*— Sp the Quarterly 
ilevieweWf whose discourse is wholly formed of the Letter- writer’s 
matter, aHi))li(io(i and exaggeratctl, but not illustrated, assert, 
^ that the suh and siifficmit witness tp substantiate these charges, ’ 
is Mr Wells; that ^ to style the conversation of this person 
“ evidence, ” is an abuse of terms ; that ‘ it is intemperate rage 
venting itself in the language of clamour and scandal;’ that 
they * should have hoped no person who was sensible of the 
^ value of a fair character, or had tlic feelings of an Knglish- 
‘ man respecting evidence, would ^have condemned the Cor^ 

* j)oratioii unheard ujwn such depositions ns tliose of their dc- 
‘ dared adversary. * An ex|>Iarmtion is obligingly added — a 
sort of key to the conduct of the Committee and its Chaiiv 
man— which it seems all proceeds from political hostilitv to* 
wards tlie Sandwich family, — ^whose interest prevails at liurit- 
ingdpii, junil Who support the present Ministers. 

ftfow, wiioerer, has read Mr Wells’s fyicleiicc^ must have 
perceived that he came forward as solicitor tp certain in- 
habitants of Huntingdon, who were tlie relators in the informa- 
tion ; and tliat both they and he were ajetirig without the least 
particle of jiersonal interest, and merely for the benefit of the 
/charity and the town ; that one of these relators was a most 
respectable clergyman, and another a gentleman of /station, who, 
wdth the other relators, were ♦ sent to Coventry ’ by the Cor- 
poration and tlmse in its intcjcst; and that Mr Wells hadhim- 
seil* expended in seeking redress for the charity and town. 
A man under Aese circumstance? cannot be called a party. He 
lias not the kind of interest which dis(j[ualifies a person to give 
evidence in his own cause, " He may,, nidml, well be expected 
to express himself w>innly; b^ittbe heat, and even intemperance 
of his language, will' by' no means i*eadcr his story incredible. 
'JThus much for Mr Wells’s testimony, even if lihe assertion had 
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bpen true, that the qise ao^ist the Corporation riested 
upoo it. This, however, mppens to be untrue; and it is dit-- 
ficult to imagine bow tliose who read the evidence cotdd have 
been ignorant of its falsehood, llie principal charge against 
-'he Corporation, indeed the only very seripus one, is tnat of 

* etUng the charity estates at an under.rent tio members of thi^r 
otrn body, ‘ th^ being special visitors, and having the whole 
niaimgcm,etit pf the flospititl concerns. The proof adduccil 
of this is a -sclicdclc, not even prepared by Mr Wells, but 
only produced by him — ^a schedule dratt-n up ^ tie Master ■ 
in Chancery, Sir J. Simeon, to whom, the matter was reiecred 
—drawn up, too, from the answers of the Corporatiou thew 
selves, and the depositions of swora surveyors appointed by 
the Court. The title of the schedule (Evid. p. 216.) must 
have shown this to the Letter-writer and his reviewers. It 
begins, ‘ In Chancery ; ' then states the names of the parties ; 
and then. runs thus — ^ Schedule of the several estates belong- 

* ing to St John’s Hospital in tl^ borough of Huntingdon, 

* with the several rents thereof as set forth in the anrexr of 

* the defondants, and an estimate or valuation of the improv- 

* ed rents made by Messrs Humphries and Wandly; witli the 

* names of the present tenants. ’ These estates, tlius set forth 
by the Coloration themselves consist dP 37 parcels, almost 
the whole of which are also’ stated by them to-be in the occu- 
pation of their own members. The rent sworn to by tliem 
IS 163/. ; the value fixed by the surveyors is 791/. In the course 
of die proceedings, the rent was rai^d from 1631. to 2301. not 
to .791/., os tlie correspondent of Sir.W. S. conveniently sup- 
poses, mistaking the valuation of the surveyors for the new rent 

. ncUially paid. W^e have observed, that tjus sobedulc is mmex-- 
e<l to the Report of iSr J. Simeon tlie Master. The author of 
the ‘ Vindication ’ has givm an extract from the RquMt itself 
in which the charges against the Corporation are distipedy afi^; 
firmed as the result of die evidence; and every material allt^ 
tipu of Mr Wells is supported, both as to the neglect of die 
school, and the letdng of the estates. The school, indeed, ia. 
in the too common predicament, of a salary, & good house and 
garden, amounting in oU to 12o4 a year, ania noachehuTs taught 
gratuitous!}', upon the alleged grot^ tb# the rndowment is a. 
grammar simool, and that mbabifaots'of' Hjintingdoo. don't 

ebuse to have tbmr children taun^it tho leatned .languages. . We 
believe nothing further needs.be said of this case, except that it 
adds one to the number of those which are ex^pted'lrom the 
inquiries of the Comniissioners .by the appointment ef visitors, 
diat dtose visits are, themselves, die princil>id vrongdoemi. 
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atid that aithougli the Court of Chancery may, in the period of 
time allotted to Mieh proceedings, toke cogntsaticeof tlicir open- 
• atioint, as trustees, in the receipt of rents and profits, yet it 
cannot examine or rectify the mi«?mttiiagcircnt of the school. 

%Vc have now gone through the whole of tlie cases, with a 
minuteness which the reader will easily excuse, when be 1*0001* 
lects the attempts that have been made to stifle this most iin]>ort* 
ant inquiry, chiefly by raising an outciy against the kind of 
evidence received by the Committee, and by disseminating 
broad, unwarranted assertions, that there was nothing at all in 
the various charges of abuse. By niisreprcsenUition of the facts, 
by studied concealments, by nmcli unprofitable declamation, 
and by a profusion of extremely misplaced jests those asser- 
tions have been made to pass current with pei^sons wholly igno- 
rant of the details. It has been our humble task to dwell upon 
the facts. The rhetoric and the wit — ^we might perhaps say the 
drollery, we have no ambition, and no pretensions to rival : we 
could not use such weapons, if we would ; and assuredly, upon 
a subject like the present, we should not employ them were they 
within our reach. 

III. The most serious of the char^ brought sj^inst the Com* 
mittee, has licen incidentally disposed of^ by the irrefragable 
proofs which an examination of the cases affords, that they did 
not rest upon ex parte evidence. That the Committee miglit 
have silted some of them more tlioroughly, cannot be doubted ; 
but it Wiis not their object to complete tlie investigation, even if 
time had been allowed for it. To lay a ground for inquiry, not 
to perform the whole office themselves, was the manifest pur- 
pose of their appointment. Had they examined eveiy part of 
each cose, they would have rendered all further procecaiiigs un* 
necessary, as far as those cases were concerned. But, indeed, 
widiOut repairing to the Spot, it would have been impossible sa- 
tisfactorily to have completed the discussion of almost any one 
of the cases. 

The conduct pursued towards some of the witnesses, has been 
much commented on$ and the examination of the Master of St 
John^s has been especially attaeked. There is every reason to 
believe, that tlie authors of those remarks might have ascer- 
tained, had thi^ inquired, the inaccuracy of the statement, and 
have learnt, that every witness was treated with the greatest at-* 
tention and courtesy. Tlie exbtoncc of the rumours respecting 
college livings, is undeniable ; the first question put, contradict- 
ed the charge of partiality, and all the subsequent questions are 
manifestly, to any one who has ever seen or read an exoinina- 
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tipn, put with the view of giving tlie witnesses an opportunity 4lf> 
making that contradiction more precise and satistuctory. To 
mistake this for a severe, and even insolent, a'oss'emmifmtion^ , 
is ^idier a most strange blunder, or a very invidious, and un- 
charitable misconstruction* It is remarkable, that no Member 
pf jthe Committee, nor any one actually present, nor any of the 
witnesses themselves, have ever been heard to complain of the 
manner in which the Inquiry was conducted* * 

Much has been sudd u])on the hardship of persons undergoing 
tliese examinations into their conduct, and being brought before 
the publick, without an opportunity of producing evidence in 
their own behalf. Now, every Parliamentary Inquiry is Uablato 
the same remark : Nor would it be possible to prevent the alleg- 
ed evil, without suspending the Inquisitorial functions of t])e two 
Houses altogether. The right of petitioning is exposed to the 
same objection in a much greater degree ; nor is there any re- 
dress for persons whose conduct may be held up, in the exercise 
of this right, to Parliament and the publick. The proceedings 
before a Grand Jury ai*e of a similar description ; and every 
one must have been sU-upk wiUi astonishment at seeing our au- 
thor, who affects, to be a lawyer, assert that ther.e is a uiifercnce 
here, inasmuch as f the matter is afterwards examined in all its 
* parts by a legal trial, ^ [f^etter to Sir ff . S. p, SO.) ; forgetting 
that there may be a bill found iuicl no prosecution, and that no 
action can be maintained against the person preferring the bill, 
unless it can be showp to originate in malice, and to have, been 
without any jsrobable cause. Would iliU rule have given the 
least hope of redress to a :»!ngle one of the persons wlmse con- 
duct has been attacked in, any of. the many important Parlia- 
mentary Inquiries which have of late years been carried on, to 
the infinite benefit of the coimtry, and the confusion of pubtkk 
delinquents? Above all, is there an individual, whose name 
appears in the Keports of the h^ducation Gopimittee, who can ' 
pretend that there was malice, or deny Umt there was the fair-r , 
cst ground for what has been said respecting him ? Even ad- 
mitting that the cases have not, been proved ; admitting that them : 
has been opposite evidence addqcea to rebut wliatcver the wit- . 
jicsses alleged, — which of all tbe.parpcs stands Upon stich gi ound . 
as to com]uain of malicious anc^Unfoundcd ceiisure ? , Ko blame 
. could have been imputed to the Cfomniittee, had the cases ex- 
posed in the evidence been foui^l, upon foidier inquiry,. to w'car, 
a difierent aspect,;. Yetw:e have seen, tlmtiuiuute investigation^ 

w The gross mistake, jiy which the Chairman of the Coramitlce 
answerable for all questions put, has been already 
|!t scarcely possible to ascribe this to ignorance. 
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^ after hearing all the parties^ soitfirm the most important mrW 

* of each ease : And if there sMhond or two particulars wluch 
.been explained away m the' single case of the Croydon para^ 

chial charities, or if it should be found, in the only casein whiclr 
we have not now had the advantage of a statement on the other 
side, that the Churchwardens and inhabitants of Yeovil have 
somewhat too highly coloured their account of abuses, let it ^ 
rccollectecfj Uiat the Uemirt of the Committee did not, in eitlier 
of those instances, hold up individuals to the publick for the 
first time ; but that both questions had long been in agitation, 

* with .the utmost publicity, both in the vicinage and in the Court 
' of Chancery. 

But tlio most favourite d|arge against the Committee, is that 
of having exceeded itspowws. The appointment was, to in- 
(luirc into the Education of the Lower Orders ; and an instruc-* 
tion w’as added, upon which very great reliance lias been phiced, 
as tending peculiarly to confine die functions of the Committee 
to the lowest orders, ‘ to consider what might be fit to be done 
with respect to the children of pau}>ers who should be found 
begging 4n x\\e in and neat the metrojidn^^ &c. These 

Mwds clearly show, that this part of the appointment Iwlongcd 
only to the Committee in 18f6, which was confined to Lomi^m 
and its neighbourhood; and accordingly, it^xas eniirelh omit^ 
ied in the order of the House’ renewing the Commirtoe in 1818, 
and extending its inquiries to the whole island. But it a fact 
well known to every one at all acquainted with the proceedings of 
1816, that the instruction was then added on the motion of the 
late Mr G. Hose, some time after the inquiries hud begun ; and 
that no one but that gentleman ever interfered in respect to this 
additional matter. ^ 

\lt is, however, much more important to observe, that, during 
ike Jirst Sess^u.of it^ labours, the Committee examined niinuiew 
ly, not merely what are commonly called Cliarity Schools, but 
Otlier establishments, such as St Paul's, the Charter House, and 
Westminster schools, lliis investigation was wcU known to 
the House, and excited much attention in the publick. Con- 
oiderubie discussion took place in Pariuiinegt, both upon the Re- 
port being received, and out*of doors, upon its being }>n!)lislied. 
Great praise was lavished oti the Committee by all parties; nor 
was a whisper of blame ever heard from any quarter, nor a 
dStibt expressed of the strict propriety 6f the line of iiuiufry pur- 
su^, save that the witnesses from the Charter House objected to 
produce their accounts without leave of the Governors; and their 
objection was overruled. M’iien the Committee was to l>e re- 
vived, with a field of operations far more extended in point of 
space, dte same w^ords were employed to define the nature and. 
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obiedt of its inquiries : land no restriction whatever was 
akWi^i^h it was perfectly well that schools of the sahie 

class with Eton and Winchester had, two years beibre, been ex- ^ 
aniined. Who shall resist the conclusion which so immediately 
follows from thissimple statement of fact ? o Who can doubt that 
tljie Committee were justified by the tacit sanction of the House, 
fro parties and the nubliek, hi pursuing the same course now^ as 
formerly ; and that thoresistance since conjured up to its proceed- 
ings, has arisen from the consciousness that the institutions ex- 
amined in 1S18 were not so well :prcpared to bear the light as 
those which had been examined in 1816 ? Nay, even in 1<818, 
tliere might at any moment have b^n an opposition to the 
Course of proceeding adopted; th# Committee, made up of 
members from all sides of the House, might have been divided, 
or an appeal made to the House to cotitrol it in the alleged ex- 
cess of its delegated powers. But, pulilick as its proceedings 
were, no such attempts were made ; and the champions of the 
Universities and great schools, lay quiet during the Session, and ' 
for some months after it had clo^. 

In truth, tlie Committee could not avoid looking into those 
institutions. Their foundations plainly indicated, that they were 
originally charitable-endowments : The * /oitw orders ’ clearly 
meant the poor generally, or those, who were the objects of cha- 
rity ; and, independent of any such construction, the same found- 
ations were unquesticmably intended to promote, and, in earlier 
ages, did in fact principally promote, the education of persons of 
the * Umet* orders^ * in the strictest sense of the word. This has 
been so admirably demonstrated by the learned and acute au- 
thor of the ^ VindkMiony * that we wish rather to refer the read- 
er to his work, than to enter at leng^ into the argument upon 
the present occasion. Wef reserve mis, indeed, for the subject 
oTja separate article, regarding it rather as a digrcssion from 'the 
main question of Charity\^U8!^ But we shall add a dtety few < 
words, to give a specimen of the remaming on both sides of the^ 
controversy. ‘ . 

As the very marked and dedsive words ^ pccuperdi^^e^ indU 
gentes^^ or ^ in^Sj^ confessedly occur iii tlm description; 
given of the obiects of the endowments, it beoDmos neces- 
sary to explain them away, ill order ta show that the found*'; 
ers ^ not the kmr. chsses of sociel^ in their contempla* 
lion! It is souii^tberdbre, jhat in those remote oges^ 
ope ever though^ of e()acating the lower clas^; md the 
inference is,*t}iat lh$ words mean poor gentry* Fact is 
wlmlly otherwise. The C|»iirch was, in a great proportion 
supplied from persons not merely poOr, but iow in rank ; ' and it 
wes for the education of children to fill clerical offices^ that those 
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^coctowments were intended. ■ A passage is cited in the * Findt^ 
'catimt, ’ from Peers Plbwinan’s Vision, (written altout the titae 
of William of ' Wykham), in which hitter eotinplaints are made' 
of the sons of villeins, and beggars’ children getting into the 
Cli^rch, and thei^s,of lords being redoped to die class of day- 
kbourm; and an oration' is preserved of Richard Fitzratph (m' 
1357), from which it appears tlint , the students at Oxford 
fallen away from 30,000 to 6000, through a disposition to leave 
the University, and follow the life of Mendicant Friar8,*^a tact 
a'holl}' inconsistent with the supposition that these 30,000 stu- 
'dents. had been principally of gentle blood; Many other cir- 
cumstances are stated in the * 1 indicafioii, * to shovr that scho- 
lars asid churchmen were taken from the lowest classes, as well as 
froiPhthe poor branches of better families; and we may add; that 
in some of the older acts of the Scotish Parliament, jioor scho- 
lars are treated exactly in the same manner witli common vag- 
rants. It can hardly bo iimmuied that the fooiiders, who so 
well know these things, wotilu have useil words which plainly 
inchuled the lowest classes, nay,' which much more poititedfy 
alluded to them than to poor gentlemen, without any restric- 
tion, if they had intended to exdude the former in favour of the 
latter. They in fact destined their bounty for the poor— and 
tliat without any distinction of rnnk.^ All the restrictions are 
against wealth, and not iir. favour of binb. 

It has, however, been said,- that even wealth is not excluded; 
for that the child is only required to have no income independent 
of his parent. This is most satisfactorily answered, by referring 
to. those cases where the some- Words are used, (j/auper, indigtitts^ 
but where, beddes die limitation of the sum which the 
child can spend, fur greater clearness, and as if to prevent the 
adoption of die very construction in.qiiestion, anodicr limitation 
is adthd widt regard to the patrimony wbldi he is to have at has 
parents’ decease-^, g. where a ^Id ls excluded, if at his fa- 
ther’s death lie is to inherit a^patrtmony of more than six pounib. 
It is answered, too, by oliserving, that according to the construc- 
tion in quesdoiii .the (drild of the wealthiest peer in the land 
would' come under the description wr 'pauper^ imp*,, and tii- 
digenst ’ in the coibmouH-die almost nnjvei’sal case^ of his hav- ^ 
inmnot f<»rtune inde^iendent of' bis frther. 

^he decrease of the value d’ motmy has-Ukewise been brought 
Iwward as on argument for enlarging the shms fixed in the on- 
dowmqnts. But it must be recollected, that those sums are dl 
maxima : S^des, when' a' personUs 'described, in the rmgn of 
I^zfibeth,''asteie who never can .be possessed of six pounw-alo' 
father (independent of the chari^)^ is it not plmh’ d»at hp 
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^V>. 

must be in jtlie poorest circumstances, whotlicrwetakc tbo vafiie* 
iii corn or j^noney ? Are Uie words ‘ pauper^ * &c. to be! translate 
ed persons in eaay circumstances, because we find them coupled «- 
by tlipse wlko them with an income ainounting in the whole, 
and at the outside, tq a quarter of wlu^at yearly ? Is it pot 
lU^rc natural to take them as indicating all the poorest person.^ 
m> tbc conimunily, from those who havq absolutely nothing, up 
tio those who have next to nothing ? 

Again referring the reader to the ^ Vindication^ ^ for a most 
ami>le and able exposition of this branch of the subject, we may 
now observe, that nothing can be more unfair, than to repre- 
sent tlie views of the Committee as hostife to the great public 
schools and colleges, because they ex^miined the state of tlicfor^ 
nicr, mul piiblislied the statutes of several of the latter. Afi aN 
Ipnipt has iiiost industriously been made to persuade the public, 
that theiehas been a design formed somewhere of cotivertingihe.se 
seminaries into establishmcatslbr educating paupers, Theglaring 
absurdity of this charge is |Kn‘haps a suljicient security against 
its beiiig listened to. It bo ranged in the same class with 
the ncciisution brought against Mr Brougham, of designing to 
make himself dictator in this country, by establishing an inquisi- 
tion into all private titles, and placing himself at its head. The 
Committee examined the devintionH of Eton and Winchester 
from the original intentions of their founder; but, far from ex- 
pressing an unmeasured disapprobation of those changes, or 
throwing any blame at nil upon the persons now acting under 
them, they lake noticc^ol' them only in the following kind and 
moderate language. * Aliliough in some respe?cts the deviatiouii 
have proved beneficial, upon the whole, to the Institutions, 3 ^ct they 
have been, by gradual encroachments in former times, carried ton far, 
Wjiilc, therefore, your ComiilKitce readily acquit the present' Fellows 
of all blame in tliis respect, they entertain a confident expectation^ih^t 
they will seize the opportunity pSbrded by the Inquiry doing tliem* 
selves! honour, by correcting the abuses that have crept in, sis far as 
the rcfif interests of the esfablishmeiUsyriiay appear to Squire it^ 
If, tod, there should' exist similar crftirs in the. ynNefaitids lybjct^' 
liave not been examined, your Coinmiftee ivjllingly filter di^dmselves 
that steps will be taken to correct them,' by the iwisdoth integrity 

of the highly respectable persons to >who^ hades' the 
tlio^e great bodies are committed. ’ , Keport^ 5t>.} " ” ‘ 

The Sublicalion of thk statutes seems an important step tch. 
wardSi tnese salutary pleasures ;“'on5 ns a full discussion of Ui"d 
su^ct.can alone ensure theii: adoption, \vc shall take an early 
ojl^rtunity ofqntering ypon,i^ with the lights stri^ti out; by 
cfldc^qc^ and by tne tracts tt^ which it lias given llse^ 
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iV, Of the merits of the particular works bcfore.us, it isnol 
•now, perimps very Uetfcssary to say any thing, 'liie ‘ Lettci; 
to Sir8i1miid Ilomilly,* we have sufficiently characterized iii 
thc'outset; — and it must be needless to enter at large into tlie 
contents of a publication} which} iii the couiseof six nionths, has 
adduced to a twelftlt edition. That it is distinguished by a re- 
solute avoidance of all party feelingS} and by a teme of the 
most personitl Courtesy and concihatW>n towards every indivi Jim 
referred to, must be manifest} we think, to all who have glanced 
at its pages ; — nor do we know^ indeed, where we could find a 
^happier exemplification of good huinonr united to firmness, and 
temperance, and even gentleness of manner, disat'min^ the most 
emphatic statements or a/l bitterness or offence. — We may ex- 
tract a sentence or two, just to remind our readers of the tone 
in which iUs written. 

‘ If the rramerfi of the measure cannot be accused of rashness or 
impatience, so neither are thtw liable to the charge of Party-feeling, 
or of undue prepossession in favour of their own views. The, Coni* 
\hittce, composed of above fm*ty members taken indiscriminatidy from 
all parts of the House, have a/rreed in ever ^ matter that has come 
before them^ from the first day of their appointment in 1B16. 1 do 
not recollect a single instance of a division. Of course, as always 
happens in Couimittees, the regular attendance was confined to a few, 
upon whom the labour chiefiy devolved ; but these were for the most 
part gentlemeo who differ with me in politics ; and a constant com* 
iiiunication being maintained between those who took an active part 
in the inquiry and those who attended but seldom, the least disseu* 
sion among us would have led to axi Immediate auembly of the greater 
part of our numbers. I have therefore a right to assume, that a real 
and complete unanimity prevailed among us in all our proceedings. 

‘ Having the fortune to t^e an active part in the political business 
of Parliamenty and to be involved in its contcstS|^ was peculiarly 
solicitous to avoid e\*jry thing that inijgbt seem tojf>roceed from party 
attachments or dislikes. , For a prooi of this, I appeal to those niciu* 
bers of his Mi^esty's Oot^rnnient with whom I nud the lionour of 
copuTmuidtung from time to time ; and I am confident they will ad- 
mit that 1 rec^ivad every suggestion of theirs with the greatest re* 
spedti Indeed tile ciianges which I adopted at their clesiicc» sufficient- 
ly prove that, if 1 ai^ liable to any clmrge, it is to the imputation of 
having, surrendered too many of the provUions originally made in the 
biU^ pp.4,5. ^ 

And afterward^ when proceeding to that part of the statement 
Which seems l;a have produced the grcatest soreness and irrica- . 
tion — 

^ It is with great pain that I now feel myself compelled, by a 
sense of duty, to state the disappointment of the expectatious, which, 
in common with the rkst of the Caiiimittee„ I had entertained, that 
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hto Maje^y*s Ministers would faitlifullv discharge the triisC thus rj^« 
posed in therh. On so important a matter I cannot allow /;oi|5idera-‘ 
lions of a personal nature to impose silence upon or to qualify 
the expression of an opinion which I have reluctantly been forced td 
adopt, that a full and searcliing, exposure of abuses is not in the con- 
templation of those who have issued the Coiitrnrssiop. It would be 
acting from a false delicacy towards individuals, for whom in their 
private capacity I can feel nothing but respect, were I to abstain 
from frankly urging this complaint, dud substantiating it by entering 
into particulars, how painful soever the detail may prove to me. Be- 
fore I proceed, let me observe, that the attempts made to frustrate 
the bill entirely ; the great mutilations ac^tuaily performed upon it f 
the indisposition to pass it in any the least efficient form — st^-ongly in- 
dicated a disposition unfavpurable to the im^ry, and excited the vigi- 
lance, if not the suspicions of its friends, towards the manner in 
which the powers conferred by it should be executed. i|Ve are now 
to see whether those unfavourable impressions have been confirmed 
or removccl. 

If the first object of the ministers had been to render the Act 
effectual as possible, they would naturally have listened to the re- 
commendation of the Conimittoe in the formation of the Board. It 
was known to every person, that the individuals suggested by us were ^ 
selected, solcdy, because they appeared to be the best qumified for 
tlm office. No suspicion had for a moment existed in any quarter ; 
indeed the composition of tlie Committee made it impossible to sus- 
pect, that party views had infiuenced us in the sugge stion of a single 
name. At all events, there would have been no im]>ropriety in the 
noble Secretary of State conferring with some of .us wiio had ap- 
plied closely to the Husine. s. l"he prerogative of the Crown is not 
supposed to suffer, nor the dignity of its ministers to be lowered, by 
freely communicating wuth members of the HoiLse of Commons for 
other purposes. Where could have been the harm in consulting a 
Committee indiscriminately faken iVOm ail parts of tho House^ upon 
a matter which had occupied so much of their attention ? Hia Lord- 
ship thought otherwise ; Of the gentlemen pointed Out by Us» only 
two Imve been put in the Commission ; and these, I have reasOh tO 
think, by no means tlirqugh our recommendation, but doUbtlesa 
from the accident, a fortunate one for the public, of their having: 
more favoured patrons. 

‘ Of the other paid Commissroners, I have understood tliat some 
look forward to the duties of theoiioe as quite <^ompatibfo with those 
of a most laborious profession ; while others are supposed to 'regard 
the existence of abuses generally, in any establishment, with ao tln- 
willing, if not incredulous mind. Nay, I have reasoa to believ^thiia' 
one verj^ respectable member of the Board lIUs public! jr professed an 
opinion, that a great anxiety for the welfare of the pobr is S 3 rmpto- 
inatic of Jacobinism, Exi{;lusivc devotion to professional vocations 
b a meritorious frame of mind ; but does not perliaps very natuxall]r 
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print a'^man out as fit for a second occupation** A Amd disposition 
, 10 iind every .thing Mght in our political system; an aversion to be* 
jtieve in the existence of defects ; a proneness to charge .with lUsaf* 
•fection those who spy them out ; a tendency to suspect all who busy 
themselves for the poori as infiuenced by siniiiiier motives, and even 
M contrivers of political mischief, — these, for aught . 1 know, may be 
praiseworthy teeiings ; or ^amiable weaknesses ; or cxcuseable nfik* 
takes : And far be it from me to think the worse of any man whi^ 
honestly influenced by what may seem^the least ratior.al of such pro- 
pensities. But then I must take leave to think, that they form very 
indifferent qualifications for sitting at a Board, the object of which is 
• to pry into abuses, to expose errors and malversations, and to drag 
forth to public view tlifise who have robbed the poor of their rights. * 
•^Letter to Sir S. Romilt^y pp. 3S-36. 

One word more, upon a point still more obnoxious and try- 
ing to the tempers of most men. 

* After titles to notice, so much higher than any that I can bring 
forward, had been disregarded, I could hardly feel surprised at my 
own offer of service being rejected, with silent contempt, by the emi- 
nent head of the Home Department. I was induced to tender my- 
self, by the strong representations of my fellow-labourers in the Com- 
I mittee. As the office conferred neither emolument, nor patronage, 
nor power ; as it only gave the privilege of hard labour, of which the 
habits of my life and my zeal for tlie cause, made it very clear that 
I should cheerfully take advantage ; I in^agined that the most impla- 
cable species of niaiice~tlie spite of peculators trembling for their 
unjust gains — could hardly impute any selfish views to the applica- 
tion : 1 thcrefifi'e openly stated in my place, that I Was anxious to be 
an honorary member of the Commission. I added, that even if my 
temporary retirement from Parliament were deemed an indispensable 
condition of the appointment, I still desired to Iiave the option upon 
those terms ; being of opinion that I might render more valuable ser- 
vice to the Country, by devoting to proposed inquiry the whole 
lima whlcli I could ^are from professional avocations. But I do 
not find that great leisure is thought necessary for the business of the 
Board* The Speaker is at the head of it ; and Sir W. Scott is ano- 
ther of Itst members. Than the former no man can be a mo!‘e fit 
president ; hot 1 am not quite disposed to look for very active inves- 
tigation from the right honourable member for Oxford. He is un- 
dmtdhd to be decidedly hostile to -the Bill. His constituents are 
kactwn to be/ lu general, the warmest enemies of the whole Inqui- 
ry* , That he and Mr Yorke are named instead of Mr Babington 
aiy) myself, I trust 1 may be permitted to regret, with the most per- 
flsCt rjiespcct for two gentlemen, whose fair difference of opinion, , wide* 
ly as it separates us, 1 entirely honour. ' Letter to Sir S. Rofnill^. 
pp. 40, 41. 

We are in the judgment of all rational people, wJirther this 
6 
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is the tone of a political fifirtisan, disposed to raise a clamour 
for tiie sake of discrediting his antagonists, orof u sincere friend , 
to the cause of justice and humanity, solicitous to soften the 
prejudices and remove the obstructions which political prq¥)s« • 
sessions mlglit otherwise throw in its way. If any thing more 
was wanted to make this apparent to all fairand impartial minds. 
It would be found in the manly and courageous statements witli 
whicl) Mr B. concludes thif» striking publication ; — in whicli he 
openly renounces the popularity which he mi«rlit have retained 
as the advocate for the defrauded poor — and distinctly states, 
that, unjust and intolerable a$ the enibezzlemcrit of their proper** 
ty undoubtedly is, it is his decided opinion, ^ that the existence ' 
of any permanent fund for the support of the poor — the appropriation 
of any revenue, however raised, which must peremptorily be expend- 
ed in maintaining such as have no other means of subsistence — has, 
upon the whole, a direct tendency to increase their numbers. * 

^ I must however forbear, ’ he adds. ‘ to enter further into this 
wide field of discussion. Our subject is confined within narrower' 
limits. The point to which the attention of the Country should first 
be directed, is the rescue of charitable funds from mismanagement, 
and their restoration to the purposes for which they were created. 
Upon the justice of this course, there can exist no difference of opi- < 
nion. Upon its expediency, as compared with the abandonment of 
them to thriftless or selfish hands, the decision seems equally clear. 
What further steps may be tfJviseablc, is a question that may be re- 
served for a later stage of the inquiry. But I sliould have acted un- 
fairly, if I had omitted here to bring forward, though very generally 
and imperfectly, the principles which in my humble opinion should 
guide us in resolving that question also, because false expectations 
might have been raised on the one hand, or equally groundless de- 
spondence been produced on the other. * pp. 66, 67. 

Of Mr Brougham’s general character as a statesman, we cer- 
tainly do not mean to say any thing on an occasion like the 
present. All the world knows him to be a Whig l and the 
nisters know and feel — ^perhaps a little too acutely — that he is 
among the most formidable and vigilant of their opponents. 
But it ought to be recollected by tlie country, that thoi^i stren- 
uous and active in his habitual opposition to all base and arbi- 
trary measures, he has still more signally distinguished! bti^aelf 
ill causes where party had no concern; and ptoVed, by the 
most mpniorablc acts of his life, that the great object of jbtis am- 
bitioa^l^ not to supplant his antagonists, but to do good to lys 
coujg^ and mankind. In his great and indefatij^able exertioii# 
in qpaestions connected with the Stave Trade, ^both in Parlia- 
and out of it, he hfas laboured with the utmost zeal and 
eordialityt diong with'meu of ali sotte ^ political creeds and o- 
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liiaole saggcstiphs with which he enlightened it, 6i ihc first great 
discussions on the Disti-essed State of tne Country, it was acknoWu 
lodged by the lAiiters of AdmiiustrJtlon,,tJiat there was not the 
slightest admixture of party feeling, or barcasm or reproach, on 
an occasion wdiere au angry opponent migltt have found it so 
♦easy |o be eloquent Throughout the whole discussions on ihe 

f rHl quei^ions of Education and the Poor, there has been, upon 
is part, die same resolute abstinence from all topics that could 
lead to ofTonefe and dissension, or awaken hostility among those 
svho might have been jiersuaded to agree. In sliort, we know of 
no public character, the whole tenor of wliosc conduct has so 
clearly depionbtrated, tliat he does not consider the attainment 
of pontical power as end of his political existence, but as ///e 
^neans ineix*l y of conferring great practical benefits on his coun- 
try :^and lint he is ready at all times, and with the utmost 
• good faith and cordiality, to waive all tonsiderations of paityi 
(or the sake of the public good. It is lather too nuicli to find 
it alleged of a man like tlm, tlui he wishes to make those phi-' 
JiiUlh Topic professions subservient to Ms personal ambition; and, 
wlido he ha* actirilly oifered to retire from Pailinmciit, and de- 
vote himself imtircly to the cause, to insinuate that his only ob- 
ject is to increase his Pivrliamefitary irnpoi tance, and to fonvard 
the view'9 of i\ parts . 

The ^ I Ahn /o Sir JV.Srolt^ Ins already been the subject 
of ho mueb remark, tint the reader may have formed his opi- 
nion respecting its ineri^t'*. It seems to be the production of 
some one who, jiercciving an uigent demand Kir a paniplilct in 
behalf of llio Individuals named in die Reports of the Commit- 
tee, lofct no thne in supplying it ; and took tlie (Opportunity also 
of 3 *ecoinmending hhiKself to' tlie dUiributors of publick bounty, 
and especially piofessiohal odviuicemeiit, by becoming the 
s\rfvpcateof existing abuses, and porveiting both law and fact 
tolntoede brjuiryt To thi^ writer, the line of shortest proino- 
’ very^ obvious : — ^lic must adopt all the maxims of the 

te&c 



tch party. Vet M-ntpttmu every now and then break 
of ftny baukei'lng after Oy^itc fiencts but of home ap- 

E rebanaton ,th»V he may perchance become known, and may 
ave j^merly committea himself with the Low-Chiirdi, or may 
be to,ft>rfeit all claims to their favunr. Certain it is, 
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that tliere are attempts which Sir W. Scott would little approve, 
to disarm that powerful class of sincere believers, who, und^ . 
various denominations, are the objects of his unceasing inocif|ery 
and dread,~making lum to shake with alternating merriment* 
and alarm. ' 'f 

The tract, however, is.not without its merit. There is a certain 
even and calm tone which tends to make sorry reasons, uniform 
partiality, and very deficienj^ information, pass for a judicial de- 
cision of the controverted points. The style is indeed rather 
heavy and flat: But the assertions are boIjfl~lhe mistatements 
hardy — and docti'ines, to which no professional n^an would give ^ 
the sanction of his name, are stated in a manner calculate to 
make the unlearned i*eader believe that they proceed from a 
practitioner of the law. In their great want of a defender, many 
of the persons whose conduct bad been exposed appear to have 
adopted this author, and stated their case through him. Al- 
diough he has committed many gross mistakes, we do not think, 
considering the materials he had to work upon, that those clients 
have any reiLson to complain of his services. Upon subjects of 
this kind, rumour is always busy ; and the person designated as 
the correspondent of Sir W. ^ott, is one, the disdosiire of 
whose name would not, we believe, add very greatly to the au-« 
thority of his decisions. 

He has fallen, too, into- some absurdity and some pitifulnoss, 
which make such a disclosure not very probable ; — as where he 
designates Mr Brougham as one of a fraternity who ai e ‘ for 

* reducing all useful knowledge to the compass of political eco- 
‘ nomy, and the elements of rhe human mind ; ’ and speaks witli 
a very sage and sarcastic tone of the projects in which he sus- 
pects that gentleman may he engag^, for ^ supplanting the 

* established ine'sters of English truth ’ (what is English tmth ?) 

^ and morals, by Scotch essayists upoU the errors of Bacon, 

< Newton, and Locke. ' In the first place, Mr Brougham’s fa- 
mily is not Scotch, but English ; and we are afraid bis pre- 
judices, as to most things in our happy country, are ua &tg- 
lish as his descent. His education; to be sure, wius Scotch; 
and we think neidicr he nor Scotland have any to be 

ashamed of the fact : Since we should like to know: how many 
of the alumni of either of the English Univershies^ have had 
papers on the higher geomeUy printed m. the Transuctioua of 
the Royfd Society^ of London, aiid commented upon in foreign 
tongues, before mey bad attained the twentieth year of thefr 
age. We r^Uy cannot recollect any instance of Mr B.’$ 
exclusive predilection for Ufae elements of the humaii mind;’ 
but it required some courage to insinuate, that he was deficient 
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iti * useftil knowle^e, * As for the learned authors of the In- 
«;^ductidi) to the Sicyclopiedia Britauiiiea, who are heirc re- 
pi|esented as vain and envious detractors frohi die fame of Ba- 
e4ii> Newton^ and Locke, it is perfectly well known to every 
ohe who ever looked into that performance, and to all indeed 
wAo are worthy to hame the names of those gteat philosophers, 
that these same Scotish Essayists have made themselves famous 
all over Europe for their idobtry ef Bacon ; and are by far the 
warmest and most devoted admirers of Newton, of any who arc 
acquainted with the great improvements in mathematics which 
have been made since bis death ; — and of Locke they speak witii 
as much veneration as any of his modern disciples, Tlie LcUer- 
’ writer may by possibility be a lawyer but We are sure that he is 
no phiiosQ^er; and that all the learned among his 'coUiitrymeu 
will be inclined to blush for him. We would by ho means have 
him take our word on such a subject ; but we refer him to Mr 
Coppleston, or Mr Davidson, or any other Oxonian of name, 
for the true character of Dugald Stewart and Playfair, and the 
Introduction to the Encyclopedia. — In the same, or in a still 
worse spirit, is his paltry sneer at Mr Brougham’s most interest- 
ing account of Mr Fellenberg’s Establishments at Hofwyl-^ 
which he is pleased to term ‘ k long anecdote about Switzer- 
land;’ — and then to ask ^ if ofie village occupied so many cb- 

* lumns^ what might have been e^fpected from the honourable 

• gentleman’s further prosecution of his travels ? ’ Now, this 
cannot be ignorance; tor though, we dare say, the Letter- writer 
knows little enough about tlie poor-laws or the principles of 
education, he cannot mistake Mr Fellenberg for a common 
village-schoolmaster, nor fail to be aware of the celebrity, at 
least, of this institution, ^ of which ail Europe rings from side 
to side, ^ and in wlmse proceedings so many of the Continental 
fiovereigns have deimed to interest themselves. 

The two lemrned Wykhamists are, in every point of view, en- 
titled to greater respects Fancying that their Alma Mater, St 
Marie Wintoiin, was invaded, they have come forth in her defence 
with piou^ and natural zeei. In their writings, nothing is dis- 
coveraUe like a wish tO' bring th^selves into notice, or to for- 
ward thi§ir bwii advancement by means of the controversy; and 
eohfiie themselves to'the drfchce of tlie points tliat have been 
lUitackedr The Letter of Mr Buwteis is peculiarly distinguished 
►by candid and philanthropic views ; and' he warmly expresses 
ms i^tixiety for the siicce^ of the cause, although the course of 
the tegdiry has been incidentally directed towards Winches- 
ter. The author of thd * Vindieatim* has satislactorily shown, 
that nd^er he nor Mr Clarke are boime oiit in their construe^ 

Mm2 
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tion of the statutes; but both their pamphlets have thrown 
imporfant lights upon the subject, — which it belongs to men of 
their learning and integrity to handle with advantage. 

The ‘ Vindication ’ is a very ‘able and learned perfomancf. 
The author has thoroughly examined the whole subject ; aiyl 
after following him careiuHy through his discussion, we have nv 
found him making any mistake, except in one or two very trivial 
particulars. The defect of tjiis pamj)hlet is its great length : 
The style is clear, and frequently happy and forcible, — though 
we should hardly presume it to be that of a practised writer ; 
and still less does the printing betoken a practised publisher ; for 
the sentences are often found running into each other, as if the 
doctrine of stops were unknown. These, however, are minor 
imperfections : the work is replete with valuable matter, ■ to 
which, as the reader may perceive, we have in the foregoing 
pages been ourselves largely indebted ; and we earnestly recom- 
mend it to the perusal of all w’ho would obtain a thorough know- 
ledge of this important question. It is said to proceed from the 
pen of a conveyancer, of very rising reputation ; and we cannot 
wish better to the amendment of the law, and above all to the 
reformation of the practice in Courts of Equity, than to express 
our hope, that the same learning, acuteness, and liberal views 
• which nave thrown so much light on the present Inquiry, may 
be applied hereafter to othey uranches of practical jurispruef- 
cnce. 

But among these autliors, the Dean of Westminster makes, 
we will not say a very ridiculous, but surely not a ‘ very reve-- 
rend * figure. To hate bitterly, and wTite angrily, have un- 
fortunately not been so rare tailings in controversial divines, 
as the mildness of the creed they profess might have taught 
us to expect ; and the dignity of their cloth has suffered the 
less from the prevalence of such habits, that they were 'will- 
ingly ascribed to an excess of holy zeal about matters of para- 
mount importance. But a transference of iXioodhm theologicum 
from those lofty subjects to the disputes of a paridi, is of some- 
what more equivocal decency in a dignitary of the Church, and 
may chance to be confounded with common railing, to the great 
scandal of well disposed persons, who are aptto look for amaterial 
difference between a Dean and a Shrew, llic coarse and passion- 
ate abuse in which he indulges, can only ue ascribed to great infill 
mity of tempei:, or to a design of making himself acceptable to a 
party. He nimself imputes it, indeed, to tlie feelings of an injur- 
ed man, smarting undqr unmerited attacks. But Mr Brougham 
to his invectives ate addressed, never« directly or* indt- 
rec^ty, attacked hiin~never even named or alluded to him ; and 
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where does the reverend author find it written, that when you 
Byre a squabble with your parish officers, you shall affect to be . 
» awcked by an adversary ot the existing ndmiriistration, in order 
to^ain a pretext for blackening him, and the party ivith which 
. hfis connected, afld the cause of which he is the advocate ? 
And if the violence of his wounded feelings is to be urged as the 
excuse for his intemperate language, how happens it tnat those 
feefin^ remained calm from the month of August, when the pre- 
tended injury was offered, to the Christinas holidays, when Par- 
liament w'as about to meet, and the appointed season for raising 
clamours was come? The Doctor aiscourses, in an affecting 
manner, of the great value of character. It was long * almost 

* his only possession, and, by the blessing of Providence, baa 
‘ raised him to affluence and honours. '—In a political sermon, 
preached and printed in J807, we find an additional reason as- 
signed for his success. Of the ‘ Letters of Fabius, ' addressed 
10 Mr Pitt in 1801, (he says), ‘ I no longer scruple to confess 

* myself the writer. ' It is understood that tliese are not die 
Doctor's only anonymous writings. 

But that his fair reputation had a share in his promotion, we 
are quite willing to admit Only this we must be allowed to 
suspect, with the author of the ^ Vindication^ ' that having 
found his character so useful to histown advancement, he was 
resolved to lend the benefit of it to his friends and his party, by 
conveniently supposing it to have been attacked, in order to 
seize the opportunity^ of making a safe and triumphant defence. 
This is not a very grave charge, perhaps, against a ze&lous po- 
. litical paitisan ; nor should we feel disposed to censure him veiy 
severely, if it should have its reward — if his character shoula 
once more conspire with his pamphlet towards his further ex- 
altation in the Hierarchy. These things are among the myste- 
ries;— for any thing we know they may appertain to the orna^ 
mental parts of the system ei*ectea among our southern neigh- 
bours. But we may be permitted, as members of a more simple 
and lowly establishment, with all humility to express our doubts, 
whether anything can, be more seemly in a dignitary of the 
Christim Church, than the meekness which avoids taking of- 
fence where none was meant, as well as giving olibnee where 
none was merited; and the simplicity deportment which 
claims respect from desert, and will only pursue even a laudable 
object by a plain, straightforward course. 

We have now done— for the present at least— with this hn- 
portant discussion* The radical question is about the Educa- 
tion of the Poor, the most momentous perhaps of all the ques- 
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tlons pf iT^terhal polity that can occupy the Legislature of an en- 
lightened people. The incidental and accessary nuestion pf 
aoout the abuse and perversion of Charitable cstablishments^a i 
matter, ho doubt, of less vital and universal concern, thought 
lio ordinaiy interest, considered either in itself, or in its relat^n 
to the other. The obstacles to the first great measure arose 
chiefly among the bigots, and the ignorant whom they could 
alarm ; and were pretty quicicly subuued by fair and public dis- 
cussion. The obstacles to the other have their root, we fear, in 
self-interest — a more obstinate and a far more artful foe. But 
we have unbounded faith in our precious talisman of Puhlicity ; 
and rest in the most complete and tranquil assurance, that the 
Inmiiry mmty and will go on^ till every aouse has been exposed, 
and redressed, and prevented. There is a sense of justice and 
humanity in the people of this land, and a proud and general 
disdain of all sordid and fraudulent oppressions, against which 
no tricking, or activity, or influence, can ever hope to stand; and 
which, when once roused and directed, no Ministry can ciicoun^ 
ter, and live. The opponents of such an Inquiry as this, there- 
fore, have no hope but in excluding the light, and stifling all in- 
vestigation in its infancy. But tnis is now impossible. The 
veil has been already lifted up, and the secrets of the polluted 
sanctuary disclosed. Can any man who reads the stern and so- 
lemn denunciations of Lord Kenyon and l^ord Eldon, or looks 
at tlic facts already put in evidence before the Committee, doubt 
for one instant, timt those gross and shameful abuses must be 
sided and put down? or i hat those who have brought them to 
liglit arc entitled to the gratitude of all who have any concern ^ 
for the honour or the happiness of the country ? In such a case, 
to talk about disrespectful notices sent to reverend doctors, or 
the danger of having Locke supplanted by Dugald Stewart, or 
our universities turned into almshouses, must appear the mojst pi- 
tiful and ridiculous drivelling, tf the practical object of all this 
zeal and ingenuity, were not descmiig of the most serious re- 
probation. The object, and the avowed object, is to stifle in- 
quiry — not into the state of the Universities, or the ^xt*books 
in, philosophy — ^bnt into the embezzlmeftt and perversion of the. 
furtdi^ destined by charity (or the education ana support; of the 
poor, all the hingdim-^to prevent,, if possible, the reap- 
pblpti^ent of a J^arljanienWy Comynittee to continue and follow, 
out those tnquines of which the labours of one Session hatepre-, 
sented so extraordinary a sample— Sfiidf to defeat i/ie only possible 
reipedy fqr those scandalous wd. oornipt oyer 

whiqfi ;^®btihg of im- 

poteiit in^^atioh for upwards of twenty years, and whjch, 
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for Parliamentary interference and Public Reprobation^ must 
^ stink in our nostriU for centmr!e& to come f 
3ut we need not fieat ourselves in a cause that is already won. 
Ireland may fret, , and the Letter-writer may vapour, and 
J^nisters may concede : — But die ^nie is afoot— and the earth 
cannot hide it from its pursuers. The sense of the country is 
roused — ^its bowels arc moved in this cause; — and Parliament 
will nc^, and cannot withhold the%ieans of doing this safe and 
necessary justice. 

In die mean time, it is consolatory to thinks that muqh is al- 
ready accomplished ; and dmt an abundant harvest of practical 

f ;ooa has already been gathered from the seeds soivn by this 
nquiry. There is not a parish in the land, we verily believe, 
where people are not now beginning to look into those abuses, 
wliich negligence in many instances, and opportunity and appa* 
rent impunity in many otliers, bad engendered. The culpable 
are reforming, from tear of exposure and punishment ; and' the 
indolent and inattentive, from shame ; — while the ignorant are 
asking for instruction, and the beneficent and active invited to 
come forward to their protection. Docs any man, with the 
least spark of candour, doubt diat diis is the fact or diat it is 
a great and inestimable good ?— or that it is owing to that 
Inquiry against which our Deans and Letter-writers are so eager 
to discliarge the feeble artillery of tFleir spleen — or that it would 
speedily disappeai', if^ by such puny hostility, it were conceive- 
able that such an Inquiry should be stopped ?— We have no 
fears .of such a catastrophe; and are ashamed to have contem- 
plated the very possibility of an event tliat would cover, not 
only the Legislature, but the Nation — not only with Disgrace, 
but with Ridicule. 


(^SlNon the preceding, pages were printed off— and on the very eve, 
indeed, of our Publication— we have received Captain Sabine's 
Remarks on the Account of Capt^n Ross's Voyage to Baffin’s 
Bay; and have perused them with the most painful feelings 
of surprise. That they call for some answer or explanation from 
Captain Boss, no one, we imagine, can doubt;— and till the 
statements of the two gallant Officers are mutually complete, it 
would obviously be quite improper to say imy thing on the points 
at issue between them. Our only purpose in this Note, is to 
apprise our jneaders, that our account of Captain Ross*s book 
was printed off fully three weekis before we had ever iseen 
hear 
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Curante et Imprimente A. J. Valpy. 

A New Translation of the Nichomacliean Ethics of Aristotle. 8vo. 

88 . 

COMMERCE. 

The London Commercial Dictionary and Sea-Port Gazetteer. By 
William Anderson. 8vo. 1/. 7s. 

Tables of Customs, &c. By W. Anderson. 8vo. 5s. 

'The Commercial Magazine. No. L’ 8vo. 2s, 

ORAMA. ^ 

Ra0kelle Cunaro, a Tragedy. By Thomas James Serle. 8vo^ 
2s. 6d. 
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Evadne^ or the Statue ; a Tragedy, iu Five Acts ; as performed at 
the Theatre-Royal, Covent-Gai'den. By Richard Sbiel, Esq* 8^ 
S8.\ { 

The Italians, or the Fatal Accusation ; a Tragedy. By die 4^** 
thor of The Philosophy of Nature. ” 8vo. Ss. / 

Mystery ; or, the Monk of St. Nicholas, a Tragedy, in Five aW 
Ss. 6d. 

The Stage, a poem, addressed to Mr Farren ; containing strictures 
on various actors. By J. Brown, Esq. 2s. 6d. 

The House of Atreus and the House of Laias ; tragedies founded 
on the Greek Drama ; with a Preface on the peculiarities of its struc- 
ture and moral principles : and other Poems. By John Smith. *Bvo. 
10s. 6d. 

EDUCATION. 

Maternal Conversations; on beauty, passion, courage, justice, cle- 
mency, moderation, perseverance, riches, love of country, &c. By 
Madame Dufrenoy. 4s. 

The Recluse, or the Hermit of Windermere, a narrative founded 
upon facts ; being an important lesson for Youtli. By W. F. Sulli- 
van. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

A Polyglott Grammar, in which the Genius of the principal an- 
cient and modern Languages is explained upon a new principle. * By 
the Rev. F. Nolan. The modem Greek will be supplied by M. Cal- 
bo. The Italian Grammar, 12mo. 2s. 6d. The French Grapnmar, 
12mo. 2s. 6d« % 

A New and Easy Introduction to the German Reading. By W. 
Heinemann. 12mo. 4s. 6d. 

First Lessons in Latin, consisting of S. elections in Latin Constru- 
ing, designed is an Introduction to Butropius and Phaedrus. By the 
Rev. John Evans. 12nio. 2s. 

A Sketch of Modern History, from the destruction of the Western 
Empire, 476, to the year 1818. By A. Picquot. 12mo. bs. 6d. 

The Italian Pronunciation exemplified in English. By C. Bruno. 
Royal 18mo. 5s. 

A New Methodical Grammar of the French Language. By M» 
Ch. De Bellccour. 12mo. 6s« 

HISTORY. 

Hor« Biitannicse, or Studies in Ancient' British History. By 
J: Hughes. 2 vol. 8vo. 18?. "boards. 

An Historical, Topographical, Statistical, and Philosc^htcal Yiav 
of the United States of America, from the earliest period to the pre- 
sent time. By the Rev. William Winterbotnatp^ No. L 8s. 

Tlie History and Antiquities of tlie Town of Newark, (the Sidaat. 
cester of the Romans.) By W. Dickinson, Esq* 4to. . 2l, 2s. 

The History of the Town and Borough of Uxbridge. By George 
Bedford, A. M. and Themes Hurry Richdr. 8vo. 1/. , 

History and Descriptiow of the City of Yorilc. By .W# Hargtove. 

8 vol. royal 8vo. 1/. 16s. 





Qi^e^ferfy Nm PMu:atmsn Bit 

m^ory of Bria^jk Vol. IIL By Robert Southey* ; 

Si^Es«ay$ on the loditiuiikms, Govenunenty and Manueraof the States 
omncient Greece* By Henry David Hill, D*D. 12mo. 7s. 

^he History a|pd Antiquities of the Cathedral Churches of Great 
BRtain.^ Part 29. 

Tifen^irs of the GSurt of Louts XIV. ; coknprtsing Biography and 
Anecdotes of the most celebrated Charactei^ of that period, styled 
the Augustan Era of France. 3 vo}.«3vo. 1/. 16s* 

Historical and Unrevealed Memoirs of the Political and Private 
Life of Napoleon Bonaparte, from 1781 to 1798* 12mo. 

The History of France, Civil and Military, Ecclesiastical, Literary, 
Commercial, &c. drc. containing the History from the earliest Ac- 
counts to the Death of Henry III. A* D 1589. By the Rev. Alex- 
ander Rankcn, D.D. Vol. IV. V. VI. 8vo. ll. 4s. 

The History of the City of Dublin, drc. By the late John War- 
burton, Esq. ; the late Rev. James Whitelaw ; and the Rev. Robert 
Walsh, M.R.I.A. 2 vol. 4to. 5/. 5s.; on large paper B/. 8s. 

A Genealogical History of the English Sovereigns, from William I. 
to George 111. fiy W. Toplis. 4to. 16s. 

HORTICULTURE. 

The Transactions of the Horticultural Society of London* Part 2. 
of Volume III. 1/. 6s. 6d. 

Memoirs of the Caledonian Horticultural Society. 2 vol* 8vo. 
S5s. boards. 

LAW. • 

A short Digest of the Law and Practice in Bankruptcy* By 
George Roots, Esq. 12s. 

Reports of Cases in Bankruptcy, argued and determined in the 
High Court of Chancery, during year 1818. By J. W. Buck, 
Esq. Vol. 1. Part II. Os. 

Commentaries on the Laws of England, principally in the order, 
and comprising the whole substance of the Commentaries of Sir Wil- 
liam Blackstoiie. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Commentaries on the Law of Scotland respecting' Crimes. By 
David Hume, Esq. Advocate. In two volumes 4to. The second 
edition revised and enlarged. 4/. 4s. 

MATHEMATICS. 

A Treatise on Spherics ; comprising the elements of Spherical Geo- 
luetey, and of Plane and Sphericid Trigonometry, together with a se- 
ries of Trigonometrical Tables. ByT). Cresswell, M.A. 7s. 

MEDICINE, SURGERY, &C. 

The Edinburgh Medical and Surgical Journal, No. LIX. 4s. 

Qbservations on tile Nkture.and Treatment of the Epidemic Fever. 
Bjr Henry Clutterbuck, M. D. Svo. . 8s. 

An Essay on the Diseases of the Excreting Parts of the Lachry- 
nmlOrganst Bv W* Mackenate*, 8vo.^ 4s. 6d. 

RemjVlfPI Prevemjon,~and. Treatment of the present 

prevailing Epidemic, commonly called Typhous Fever, for the use 
aad benefit m the People* * By W. O. Porter, M* D. 2s. 6d. 
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An Inquiry, illustrating the Nature 6f Tuberculated Accretions of 
Serous Membranes, and the Origin of Tubercles and Tumour^fM ' 
different Textures of the Body. By John Baron, M. D. 8yo. C ^ 

Additional Experiments t>n the Arteries of Warm-Blooded Api* 
raals, &c. By Charles Hunry Parry, M. D. F. R, S. 8vo^^ 12fc 

Transactions of the Association of FelloWs &hd Licentiates of the 
King's and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 17s. 4d. in one 
thick vol. 8vo. $ 

Physiological and Medical Researches on the Causes, Symptoms, 
and Treatment of GraveL By F. Magendie, M. D. 12mo. 3$. 6d. 

The Dublin Hospital Reports and Communications in Medicine 
and Surgery. Vul. II. 8vo. 13s. • 

0!)servations on the Management of Children. By D. Moore, 
M. D. 

Elements of Medical Logic ; illustrated by Practical Proofs and 
Examples. By Sir Gilbert Blane, M. D. 

Practical Illustrations of the progress of Medical Improvement for 
the last thirty years ; or. Histories of Cases of Acute Diseases. By 
Charles Maclean, M. D. &c. 

Practical Observations on the Treatment, Pathology, and Preven- 
tion of Typhous Fever. By Edward Percival. 

An Essay on Warm, Cold, and Vapour Bathing ; with practical 
Observations on Sea Bathing, Diseases of the Skin, Bilious Liver 
Complaints, and Dropsy. By Sir Arthur Clarke, M. D. 12mo. 
4s. 6d. • 

A System of Pathological and Operative Surgery, founded on 
Anatomy. By Robert Allan, Fellow of the Royal Colleges of Sur- 
geons of London and Edinburgh. 128. 6d. boards. 

A Treatise on Two of tire most important Diseases which attack 
the Horse. By William Wilkinson, Veterinary Surgeon, Newcastle* 
upon-Tyne. 4to. 12s. 

A Memoir on the formation and Connexions of the Crural Arch, 
and other parts concerned in Femoral and Inguinal Hernia. By Ro*- 
bert Liston. 4to. 7s-r 

Illustrations of the Power ef Compression and Percussion in the 
Cure of Rheumatism, Gout, and Debility of the Extremities, and in 
promoting Health and Longevity. By William Balfour, M. D. Se- 
cond edition. 8vo. 10s. 8d. 

On the Mechanism and Motions of the Human Foot and Leg. By 
John Cross, M. D. 5s. 6d. 

MISCELLANEOUS. * 

A Treatise on Spinning Machinery ; illustrated with Plans of Dif- 
ferent Machines made use of in that art. By Andrew Gray, author * 
of thq Ploughwright’s Assistant, and Experienced Millwright. 10s. 6d. 
boardk. 

Mineralogical Nomenclature, alphabetically arranged with Syn- 
optic Tables of the Chemical 'Analyses of Minerals. By Thomat Al- 
lan, Esq. Third edition. 12s. 

The New General Atlas. No. 1. lOs; 
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1819. . HjuUrljerly List ^ New PuUicatiions. 

’ /V 

The New Classical ^nd Historical Atlas. No* i. 10s. 
t^zHTHMATA AIANOHTII^A, or a View of the Intellectual Powers 
orjfcii, with Observations on their Cultivation, adapted to the pre- 
sent Itate of this Country. ^ Read in tlie Literary and Philosopliical 
Soclty of Liverpool, 20th November 1818. .8vo. 3s. 

Hjslan Gheray, a Narrative. Written by Mr Allan, to illustrate 
the subject of one of hjs Paintings now exhibiting. With an etching 
of the picture. 4to. 5s. . 

A Treatise on the Kaleidoscope. Ry David Brewster, LI-.. D. 
F. R. S. Lond. and Edin. Sec* 6s. boards. 

-Lectures on the English Comic Writers. By William Hazlitt. 

8 VO. JOB. 6d. 

Tlie Progress of Human Life, or Shakespeare’s Seven Ages of 
Man; illustrated by extracts in* prose and poetry, for schools and 
faniilies. By John Evans, A. M. 6s. 

Civilization ; or, the Indian Chief and British Pastor. 3 vol. 

Dangers of an entire Repeal of the Bank Restriction Act, and a 
Plan suggested for obviating them. By John Wray, Esq. 8vo. J s. 6d. 

Lynn’s Improved System of Telegraphic Comniunication, adapted 
to General Service. 12m(). 10s. 6d. 

An Essay on the Nature of Heat, Light, and Electricity. By 
C. C. Bonipass. 8vo. 7s. 

Regales Cereinoniic; or an Account of the Ceremonies observed 
at tlie Interment, of Queen Caroline and King George II., mih an 
Account of the Processions at the Accessjpn, Marriage, and Corona- 
tion of their Majesties George the Third and Queen Charlotte. Svo. 
6s. 

Substance of a Speech delivered before the Commission of the 
(jeneral Assembly of the Church of Scotland, which met in April 
last, on the state of Religion, and the necessity of erecting new pa- 
rishes in the Highlands and Islands of Scotland. By the Rev. A. 
Irvine, 1). D. Minister of Little Dunkeld. 2s. 

The Journal of Science and the Arts, edited^t the Royal Insti- 
tution of Great Britain. No. XIII. 7s. 6d. 

An Eulogium on Sir jSamuel Romiliy, by M. Benjamin de Con- 
stant. Edited by Sir T. C. Morgan. 

A Series of Familiar Letters on Angling, Shooting, and Coursing. 
By R. Lascelles, Esq. Svo. 10s. 6d. 

The Miscellaneous Works, in uprose and verse*, of George Hard- 
inge, Esq. M, A. F. R. S. F. S. A. 3 vol. Svo. 2/. 2s. 

A Defence of Dr Jonathan Swift, Dean of St Patrick’s ; in answer 
to certain Observations on his Life and Writings, in No. 53. of tlie 
Edinburgh Review. Svo. 3s* 

X Narrative of the Operations of the Royalist Armies in the inte- 
rior of France, during the usurpation of Bonaparte, 1815. By M. 
Delandine de. St Esprit. Translated by J. Teissera^ Esq. Svo. 9s. 

Transactions of the Literary Society of Boiid)ay. 4to. 

A Description of a New or Improved Method of Constructing 
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Wheel Can'iages ; ta which are prefixed some Observations on Wlbeel 
Carriages in general, with Engravings. By J. T. Koster, Ss. 

Hislot'ical, Military, and Picturesque Observations onportil^: 
Ilhistrate<l by numerous Views, and Plans of Sieges and Butlcf 
fought during the War in the Peninsula. 2 voL imperial 4to. 15/J^58. 

The Gas Blow Pipe» or Art of Fusion bf burning the Gaseous 
Constituents of Water. By D. Clarke, LL.D. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Specimens of Irish Eloqueyice, now first arranged and collected; 
with Biographical Notices and a Preface. By Charles Phillips. 
8vo. ISs. 

A Sliort Memoir of an Antique Medal, bearing on one side the 
representation of Christ, and on the other a curious Hebrew loscrip-* 
tion. By the Rev. T. R. England. 8vo. 38. 

Areopagitica ; a Speech to the Parliament' of England, for the Li- 
berty of Unlicensed Printing, by John Milton ; with prefatory Re- 
marks, copious Notes, and excursive Illustrations. By T. Holt 
White, Esq. 8vo. 14s. 

Commentary on the Treaties entered into between the Allied So- 
vereigns, for the purpose of Preventing their Subjects from engaging 
in any Illicit Traffic in Slaves. By Samuel Thorpe, LL.D. 8vo. 3s. 

A Brief Treatise on Prisons, intended for the use of Sheriffs, Ma- 
gistrates, Grand Jurors, &c. By Richard Elsam, Architect. 6s. 

The Edinburgh Encyclopaedia. Conducted by David Brewster^ 
LL.D. Vol, XIII. Part 1, 1/. Is. 

The Journal of a Soldienof tlie 7 1st or Glasgow Regiment, H. L. 
L, from 1806 to 1815, including an account of the battles of Vimeira, 
Corunna, Puentes (VHonora, Vittoria, the Pyrenees, Toulouse, and 
Waterloo- 12ino. 5s, 

The Theory and Practice of Bleaching with Oxymuriatic Acid, as 
now pnictised by some of the most eminent bleachers, papermakers, 
&c. &c, in which an attempt is made to explain the nature of that 
process ; showing its immediate connexion with the old practice of 
exposure upon the grass, and to point out the cause of failure in it ; 
also an analysis of the several methods now in use for bleaching wool- 
len cloths and silks. * By a Chemist. 3s. 

NATUHAL PHItOSOPHT. 

The Elements of « Natural Philosophy, illustrated throughout by 
Experiments, whiclj may be performed without regular appaitttus. 
By James Mitchell, M. A. 12mo. 8s. 

NOVELS. 

Emmeline, with some' other Pieces. ^ By Mary BfuntOn, author of 
Self-Control, and Discipline. With a Memoir of her Life, including. 
SQn)c Extracts from her Correspondence. Post Svo. 10s. 6d. boards. 

Zeal mid Experience ; a tale. 2 vol. 12ln:io. 10s. 6d. 

The Smugglers, a tale, descriptive of the seacoast manners of Scot- 
land. .3 voL 18^. 

Old Tapestry, a tale of real life, 2 vol. 12mo« 12S>, 

Emily ; or, the Wife's First Error : and Beauty and ; or. 



IS'ld; Qftttrterfy Idst'tf New PiAlicatioHs." 5S7 

« 

^lie 'Ffither*# Prefer and the Mother’s Prophecy : two Tales, By E. 
%El^net. 4 vol. ISmo. IL 

yormanbum ; or, the Hietory of a Yorkshire Family. 4 vol. 1 2ino- 

• Itjs. 

The Countess of Carrick, a love tale ; and Clandestine Marriage of 
the^hirteenlh centur 3 f. By Cardan. 12mo. 8s. 

poEtay. 

The Poetical Remains of the late Dv John Leyden, with a memoir 
of his life. By the Rev. James Morton. One vol. 8vo. 

Specimens of the British Poets, with biographical and critical no* 
lices ; to which is prefixed, an introduction to the study of English 

• poetry. By Thomas Campbell, Esq. 7 vol. crown 8vo. 

Cause and ElFect ; or Nature’s Proofs of a Divine Creator ; a 
Poem. By the Rev. Robert Moflkt. 1 2ino. 5s. 

Lines written at Ampthill Park. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

Tom Crib’s Memorial to Congress ; with a Preface, Notes, and 
Appendix. By One of the Fancy. 8vo. 58. 6d. 

Clio’s Protest ; or, the Picture Varnished ; with other Poems. By 
the late Right Hon. R. R. Sheridan. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 

The Dessert and the Tea ; being a Sequel to, and by the Author 
of “ The Banquet ’’-^Illustrated with Notes and elegant Engrav- 
ings. 8vo. 5s. 6d. 

The Autumnal Excursion,' or Sketches in Tevjotdale ; with other 
Poems. By Thomas Pringle. Foolscap 8vo. 6s. 

Poems and Songs. By the late Richard Gall ; with a Memoir of 
the Author. Foolscap 8vo. Ts. 6d. boards. 

Lays of Affection. By Margaret Brown. Foolscap 8vo. 5s. 
Human Life ; a Poem. By Samuel Rogers, Esq., Author of the 
Pleasures of Memory. 4to, 12s. — 12mo, 58. 6d. 

St Bartholomew’s Eve ; Canto 2d. Is. 6d. 

Emigration, a Poem, iii imitation of the Third Satire of Juvenal. 
8vo. Is. 6d, 

Miscellaneous Poems, chiefly amatory, serious, and devout ; with 
several translations from ancient and modern authors. By Sir Ed- 
ward Sherburne of Stoneyhurst, Kent. Reprinted from the edition 
of 1651. With a biographical account of the author, and observa- 
tions oti his works ; by J. Fleming, M. A. 10s. 6d. 

Poems, chiefly amatory. By George Frederic Collier, a minor. 
Svo. 59i 

The Banquet, a Poem. 8vo. 9b, 

The Peasant of Auburn ; a Poem. Svo. 

Miscellaneous Poems, extracted from the Records of the Circu- 
lation Club at Edinburgh. By A. Duncan, Sen. M. D. Svo. 2s. 6d. 
, The Genius of Poetry ; a Poem in two Books. By James Bowick. 
Svo. 3s. 6d. 

POLITICS AND POLITICAL ECONOMV. 

Evans’s Pilfitamcntary Reports. Vol. II. 1/. 11s. 6d. 

Cdbbett’s Parliamentary History of England. Vol. XXXIV. 
Royal Svo. 1/. 11s. 6d. 
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• 

A tcttev to the Rij^ht Hon. Robert Fed, M. P. fop the Univemty^ 
of Oxford, on the Pernicious Eftccts of a Variable Standard of 
luc, especially as’ it regards the condition of the Lower Orders 
the Poor Laws ; by one of his Constituents. 

Thoughts on tlie Funding and Paper System, and particularly Ac 
Bank Restriction, as connected with the natibnal distresses; n^th 
Remarks on the Observations of Mr Preston and Sir John Sinclair. 
By N. J. Denison, Esq. 8vo. p 3s. 6d. 

A Treatise on the importance of extending die British Fisheries, 
IJy S. Phelps. 8vo. Gs. 

Letters from the Count Las Casas, consisting of a Letter to Prince 
Lucicn Buonaparte, with an account of the circumstuiices attending 
liis arrest and removal from St Helena. With an appendix of official 
correspondence with Sir Hudson Lowe, drc. 8vo. Ss. 

Observations on Penal. Jurispruderice and the Reformation of Cri- 
minals. By W. Roscoc. 8vo. 9s. 

Facts and ()l)servations relative to Canatla. Proving that tlie Bri- 
\ ish Colonies possess superior .advantages to emigrants compared with 
llie United States of America. By C. F. Grece. 8vo. 5s. 

A Second Letter to the Right lion. Robert Peel M. P., on the 
Increase of Pauperism. By one of his Constituents. 8vo. 3s. 6d, 

Notes on a Visit made to some of the Prisons in Scotland and the 
North of England, in company with Elizabeth Fry ; with some Ge- 
nera] Observations on the Subject of Prison Discipline. By Joseph 
John Gurney. 3s. 6d. — smaA edit. Is. 6d. 

Letters on the Poor Laws, and on the Agricultural Petition ; ad- 
dressed to members for the county of Hants. By John Duthy, Esq. 

;{Sr 6d. 

A Letter to Henry Brougham, Esq. M.P. from John Ireland, 
D. D. 8vo. Is. 

A I.ettcr, addressed to Agriculturists, on Tithes, Tithe-Owners, 
'J'ir.he-Uenters, and Tithe-Pai^ers. By R. Bingham. 9d. 

(icntz on tlie Liberty of the Press in Britain. Translated from 
the Gorman. <Svo. 4s. 

A Letter to W. R. K. Douglas, Esq. M. P. on the Expediency 
of ihe Bill brought by him into I’arliament for the Protection and 
Encouragement of Banks for Savings in Scotland, occasioned by a 
ftopfirt of the Edinburgh Society for tlie Suppression of Beggars. 
By the Rev. H. Duncan, Ruthwell. 2s. 

Notes as to the Rights of the Burgesses of Scotland, on. a lapse 
of the Burgh Magistracy, suggested by the Cpown’s Refiisal of the 
usual Warrant for a Poll Election, in fht late case of Aberdeen. 
With an appendix of relative documents. 8yo. 2s. 6d. r 

THEOLOCY- 

An arranged Selection of Hymns for Divine Worship. By Chris- 
topher Anderson, Edinburgh. ^ 

Lessons from the Bible, for the use of schools. Selected and edit- 
ed bv the Rev. 'J’homas J. Duncan, M. D. minister of the New 
Church, Dumfries' ; second edition. 18mo. 




Ifttd* duatterly List of Neai Puhlicatims* ^SiS 

SertnoDS preached in the Tron Church, Glasgear. By ThotfU^ 
•Klhalmers, D. D. 8vo. I2s. 

Youths Monitor, or the Nature, Obligation, and Advantage of 

* Early Piety ; a Sermon. Ry Thomas BroWn, minister ot‘ the Gos- 
pef, Dalkeith. 

Familiar DisfertatiAns on Theological and Moral Subjects. By 
the Rev. WillianrBarrow, LL.D. and F.ll. S. 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Historical Memoirs respecting the English, Irish, and Scotish 
Catholics, from the lleforinatton to the present time. By Charles 
Butler, Esq. 2 voh 8vo. 1/. 4s. 

A Course of Lectures on Subjects connected witli the Corruption, 

* Revival, and future Influence of genuine Christianity. By J. W. 
Fox. 8vo. 9s. 

Sermons on the Parables and Miracles of Jesus Christ. By Ed- 
ward William Griniield, M. A; 8vo. 10s. 

A Dissertation on the Scheme of Human Redemption, as deve- 
loped in the Law and in the Gospel. By the Rev. John I^vcson 
Hamilton, B. A. 8vo. 12s. 

Plain and Practical Sermons. By the Rev. John Boudicr, M. A. 
8vo. 9s. 

Discourses on the Principles of Religious Worship, and Subjects 
connected with them. By the Rev. C. Mayo, LL. B. 7s. 

Sermons preached in St John’s Church. By Daniel Sandford, D.D. 
one of the Bishops of the Scotish Episcopal Church, and formerly 
Student of Christ Church, Oxford. 8^. 12s. boards. 

Two Dissertations : The first, an Inquiry into the kind of Evidence 
on which Men believe in the Christian Revelation, aiul how far Di- 
vine Wisdom appears in connecting Salvation witli the Belief* of a 
Testimony : The second, on the principal Design of the LaW of Mo- 
ses, and the Relation it bore to the Covenant made with Abraham. 
By William Innes, Minister of the Gospel. 

TOPOGRAPHY. 

A Graphic and Historical Description of the. City of Edinburgh; 
comprising a Series of Views of its most interesting Remains of* An- 
tiquity, Public Buildings, aod Picturesque Scenery. The Drawings 
are made by J. and H. S. Storcr, who will likewise engrave the 
plates. Nos. 1. 2. 9. 4. 5. 2s. each. Large paper 4s. each. 

A Classical Tour through Italy and Sicily, tending to illustrate 
some Districts which have not been described by Mr Eustace in his 
Classical Tour. By Sir Richard Colt lioare, Bart. 4to. 2/. 2s. 

Hakewill’s Views in Italy, illustrative of Addison, Eustace, For- 
syth, &c. Nos. III. IV 12s. Gd. each. . 

. Annals of Parisian Topography. By the Rev. W. P. Oreswell. 
8vo. 14s. 

A Second Memoir on Babylon. By C.J. Rich Esq. Royal 8vo, 8s. 

Views in Sussex, consisting of Scenery in the Rape of Hastings^ 
ByJ. M. Turner, &c. &c. Kuyal Folio. SA 
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A General History of the County of York. By Thomas Dunham 
Whitaker, LL.D. F. S. A. In Parts 2/. 2s. each ; or on large paper/^ 
with proof impressions, 42. 4s. 

Occurrences during Six Months' Residence in the Province of * 
labria Ulteriore, in the Kingdom of Naples, in the years 1809, 18l0; 
containing a Description of the Country, Renfarks on the Manners 
and Customs of the Inhabitants. By Lieut. P. J. Elmhirst, R. N. 
8vo. 6s. » 

A Geographical and Statistical Description of Scotland, contain- 
ing a General Survey of that Kingdom, its Climate, Mountains, 
Lakes, Rivers, Products, Population, Manufactures, Commerce, Re- 
ligion, Literature, Government, Revenue, History. A Description ‘ 
of every County, its Extent, Soil, Products, Minerals, Anti<]uitie8, 
Seats ; with an appropriate Table to each County ; and a Statistical 
Account of every Parish, accompanied by an accurate and elegant 
Map of Scotland ; to which are added, several Tables to illustrate 
the Work. By James Playfair, D.D. F. 11. S. and F. A. S. Edin- 
burgh, Principal of the United College of St Andrew's, and Historio- 
grapher to his Royal Plighncss the Prince Regent. 2 vol. 8vo. l/.4s. 
in boards. 

voyages and travels. 

A Tour through Sicily in the year 1815. By Geo. Russell. Il- 
lustrated by a Map and Plates. 8vo. 1/. Is. 

Letters from the North of Italy. By W. S. Rose. 2 vol. 8vo. 1 8s. 

The Mission from Cape Coast Cosde to the Kingdom of Ashantee 
in Africa. By T. Bowditch Esq. 4to. 3/. 3s. 

A Journey from Moscow to Constantinople in the years 1817 and 
1818. By W. Macmichael, M. D. 4to. 1/. 11s. Gel. 

The Personal Narrative of M. de Humboldt's Travels to the Equi- 
noctial Regions of the New Co/?tinent, during the years 1799-1804*. 
Translated by Helen Maria Williams. Vol. IV. 8vo. 18s. 

Narrative of an Attempt to discover a Passage over tlie North Pole 
to Behring's Straits., By Captain David Buchan. 4to, with Plates, 

A Voyage of Discovery made under the Orders of the Admiralty, 
in his Majesty's Ships Alexander and Isabella, for the purpose of 
Exploring Baffin’s Bay, and inquiring into the Probability of a North- 
west Passage. By Captain John Ross. 4to, with Plates. 3/. ISs.Gd. 
boards. 
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Acrk, Larrey’s descriptron of the sufferings of the French at the 
siege of, 31 2, 

AIphaheL% Voluey’s history of Asiatic, (see Volney,) 368. 

America, travels in the interior of, (see Bradbury^ 

A.^irovnmy, elementary treatise by Woodhouse on, 375. 

Anskrliiz, Larrey s description of the sufferings of the French at the 
battle of, 314. 


B 

linffins Day, voyage of discovery by Captain Ross to, 336. 

Boitham, jerciny, Esq., his plan of Parliamentary Reform, 165*— 
Montesquieu s opinion of the government of England, ib. — first 
j)lan for parliamentary reform in 164^, 166 — plan of the Levellers, 
167— Milton’s plan, ib. — remarks on the opinions of Sydney and 
Locke, 168 — Lord Chatham’s speech in 1770, 169— Fox and Pitt’s 
. projects of moderate reform, 169 — Mr Dunning’s resolutions 1780, 
db. — general opinions respecting parliamentary reform, 172 — cha- 
racter of Mr Benthain’s works, 173 — mode of representation most 
likely capable of securing the liberties of the people of Great Bri- 
tain, 174 — character of the English nobility, 178 — remarks on the 
French system of representation, 181 — extract from Mr Horne 
Tooke s Letter to Lord Ashburton, 183 — Bentham’s opinion of 
annual election, 198 — example of the United States of America, 
199. 

BlachlonCn his opinion of witchcraft, 245. 

Boridina, Larrey's account of the management of the \\'ounded at the 
battle of, 318. ■ 

Bradbury, John, F. L. S., travels in the interior of America by, 
l.qS— remarks on the characters of Mr Hall, Mr Palmer, and Mr 
Bradbury, ib. — pipulatipn and trade of Baltimore, ib. — of New- 

• York, 131* — extract frofai Mr Hall, 136 — contrast between Eng- 
land and America, upon the subject of suspending the Habeas 
Corpus, ib. — administration of justice in America, 138 — law ex- 
pt?u?e, ib. — ^Mr Hall’s visit to Jefferson, 139— Mr Fearon’s visit 
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to Mr Adams, \b \ — extract from' the Boston Sentinel, 1 l-O-^indo* 
Ifenec of tlie Ameri<»-i?i character, ib. — Palmer on American 
garity, l '4*l'--=-Bvadhuiy s description of the manners of the people , 
west of the Alieghaneys, ib, — American literature, 14?4* — religion, 
ib.— bad eftects of slavery, l^ki — Mr HaJIs picture of a slave song, 
ib. — slave laws, 147 — remarks on emigration, 149. 

Brifsltl, llichard, M. !>., his travels from Vienna through Lower 
Hungar)*", with some remains on the state of Vienna during the- 
Congress in the year I8J4, — character of the work, til 5 — ex- 

tract from Mr Bright’s description of tlic Iledoute at Vienna, i?lG 
— of the Prater, 2 i 7— remarks on literary talent lU Vienna, 218 — ^ 
on society, ib.— evening nruuscnients, 219 — dinner jjartif-s, lb. — 
appearance of the country and peasants of Hungary, 220 — domes- 
tic economy, 221 — description of the gold and silver mines ,it 
SchenmLtz and Krerimitz, 222 — of Buda, 22.S — government of 
Plungary, ib. — religion, 225 — military force, 22()*'-rtrvomic, 227 
— singular manner of the possession and distribution of land, ib. — 
administration of laws, 229 — agricultural school established at 
K'- :?hely, 232 — produce of lands, 233— mineralogical cuiiosilit>\ 
23 ^ — earth()uaues, ib. — description of the coronation of Joseph- 
the First, 23.) — accO uit of the gypsies of Spain, ib; 

Bnfish PoetSy Clarnpbell’s specimens of, (see CamiMl.) 4-62. 

Brou^hayny H. Esep, extracts froa> his evidence before the Education 
Committee, 156. 

-■ II. Esq., M. P. h* hb Letter to Sir Samuel Iloniil- 

ly, upon the abuse of Charities, 497— endeavours of his adversari'ea' 
to give his letter tlie colour of a party question, ib. — eircunistaa- 
ccs traced which had led to this desperate course of hostility, ib. — 
the accusations wlrich have been brought together for the purpose 
of darkening the question, sliown to be groundless, 501 — extract; 
from Mr Brougham’s letter on the powers granted to* the Commis- 
sioners, 511 — remarks on the cases of Mere, 511 — Spital, 516*— 
Reading, 518 — Yeovil and Wellingborough, ib.— Croydon Hos- 
pital, 519 — Pocklington, 525 — St Bees, 527— and Huntingdon 
Hospital, 531 — genera) observations on the charges alleged against 
the Committee, 533 — extracts from Mr Brougbanfs letter, 539 — 
diaracler of^ the work, 543 — remarks on the conduct of the Deart 
of Westmijuter, 54G. 

Burice, Mr, liis opinion on the influence aetjuired by the ministry in 
India, 12. 

f .JV 

G ’ . . . 

•CamphelU Tliomas, his specimens of British Poetsj with Blographicai' 
and Criticai Notices, and an Essay on English Poetry, 462— cha- 
racter of the work, ib— airecdote of Mr Sheridan, 469 — perishable 
nature of poetical fame, ib,— no age so prolific of popular poetry 
as the present, 471— observations on the poetry produced in tho 
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ireigu of Qneen Fjizabeth, 4.75 — cxlnicts from the author s obsci»- 
vations on Sj)cncer, ib. — Sliakcsponro, 1^7(j — Beaumont aiul Fiet- 
clior, 177 — Milton, 47S — Pope anil Dvyden, 47f) — Iliill and Cham* 
bcrltiyn, 4S1 — Marvell, 482 — Cotton, isS- l.illo, 181- — Thomson, 
488 — Collins, 487*— Panisa}', 4S8 — Chatterto?', 481)— Goldsmith, 
41)1 — Burns, 492^0\vj)cr, ,498. 

^'apc Dudletf Dtgp^es^ description of. 347- 

i''ailfolirs, religion and condition of, ifi Ireland (see Plirlaxi\) 

'Chaihawy Lord, observations on his K}>eech in 1770, 189- 
VJikhesier^ llev. Kdvvtird, his Letter on the oppressions and cruelties 
.of Irish revenue officers, 440— state of Ireland little known or con- 
siHcred of in tins country, 4*41 — remarks on the ineasiires which 
have been adopted during the Inst twenty years for su))[ircssion of 
illicit distillation, ib. — mode of levying fines, 448 — no provision 
inaile for the case of absentees, 419— the whole scheme of sta- 
tutes for preventing illicit distillation unconstitutional and unjust, 
150 — cases of Mr Young and Mr Alexander iStewart of Airds, 
451— distresKing case of John Doclierty, 468 — conseiiucnces of 
this system upon the morals and habits of the people, ib. — descrip- 
lion oi’ the Town-land fining system in tliii enmts of Jiutice; 165 — 
proper remedies for suppression of illicit distillation have nevor 
been adequately tried, 459 — character of Mr Chichester, 4(50. . 
.('onix{?ftllUi Lord, financial and judicial reforms in India by, 27. 
P/vwnairei IMarquis de, jiortrait of, 52. 

Coricn, Histoire de, par M. Scmipcre, iT4. 

D 

jyEphmi/y Madame, Mtmoires ct Corrcspondance de, 41 — anecdotes 
of lier early life, ib. — remarks on the maimers of the I'rcneh, 45 — 
extracts, ib. 48, 47, 48, 49, 50, 51, .52, 58— character of Made- 
moiselle d’Ette, 46 — anecdotes of Jean Jacques Hoiisseaii, 47 — of 
David Hume, 50 — of Voltaire, 51 — portrait of the IMarquis de 
Crossmaire, 52 — character of the work, ib. 

D'EUe, Mademoiselle, character of, 46. 

DoudesXvcllt Mr, extract from his report on the state of police in 
Bengal, 87. 

Englandy Bank of, observations by Ricardo on titc, 5.8. 

Esquimaux, remarks on tlie manners iind A'cligion of the, 345. 

F 

Fdknbcrg, M. dc. Rapport presente a S. M. rEinpereur Alexandre, 
par S. E. M. de Couipte de Capo DTstria, sur Ics Etablissemcns 
* dc, 150 — remark on his manner of Education, 151 — oxtract from 
Mr Brougliam’s evidence before tlie Education Committee, 156 — 
from M. C. Pictet, 158 — remarkable effects of Mr FcJlenbcrg’s 
sysfem of economy, 168. 

Ferrers, Lord, description of liis death, 89. 
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FcvcTy observations on the causes, cure, and prevention of conta^** 
ous, 413— general history of epidemic fever, 415 — sketch of its 
moral and physical causes, 417 — Dr Bateman’s opinion of epidemic 
fever being generated by defective nutriment, absurd, ib. — the pre- 
sent fever being more fatal amongst the rich t^an the poor, 418— 
Remarks on the predisposing circumstances instrumental in exciting 
and diffusing typhus, 419 — the contagion of meadcs, hooping 
cough, &c. never wholly exfinct in any country, 4^^0 — effects of 
atmospheric influence in the production of fever, 421 — observa- 
tions on the manner in which the matter of contagion may be ad- 
mitted into the body, ib . — on the treatmenl of fever, 422 — typluis 
generally an inflammatory disease, 430 — measure of prevention 
discussed, 131 — associations for suppression of fever recomme^-d- 
ed, 433, 

Ficldhigy anecdote of, 89. 

For^ien/. remark on the great prevalence of, 73 — returns of prose- 
cutions and convictions for foiging notes of the Bank of tlnghmd, 
from 1783 to 1813, 203 — bad effects of paper money not exehang- 
ablc for gold or silver, ib . — list of capital convictions ibr uttering 
forged Bank of Kngland notes, for 14 years preceding the sus- 
pension of cash payments by the Bank in 1797, 205— compared 
with an account of prosecutions from that period to 25th Febru- 
ary 1818, 206 — executions in London and Middlesex for forgery, 
from 178S to 1797, 207 — fatal effects of the act for authorizing 
the Bank of England to stop payment in 1797, 209 — judicial pro- 
ceedings relating to the forgery of Bank Notes since the dissolu- 
tion of Parliament, 212. 

fir 

Game Lam, three letters on the, 295 — remarks on the present state 
of the game laws, 295 — unfavourable to the morals of the poor, 
<297 — present qualification lor shooting in England absurd, ib. — al- 
terations proposed in the game laws, ib. — extracts, 302. 

Gibhofty observations on Plienicia and Palestine by, 369. 

Graijy remarks on liis letters to his friends, 83. 

H 

Hastings, Mr^ rema»*ks pn the conduct of, 22. 

Hindostn^i, observarions on the general state of, 1. ' 

Hogarth, curious conversation between Walpole and, 87. 

Hfirner, Mr, extract Irorn his speech on tlic reduction of paper me- 
dium, 65. 

Jloii'cll, T. B. Esq. P. U. S. F. S. A. a complete collection of state 
triaKj, &c. by, 235— general remarks on jurisprudence, ib — anec- 
dote of Stathom, autlior of the first abridgement of cases, 236 — 
cliaracter of the work, 237 - case of Mary Smith, executed foi 
witchcraft, 245— Blacisionc's opinion of witchcraft, ib. 
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Humf anecdote of, 50. 


I 

Jnffieri Meer, remarks on the narrative of, 15. 

Javoy Raffles’s histojy of, (see Rqffles)^ 595, 

India y (British), history of, by James Mill, Esq., 1. 

Jonens Sounds description of, 350. 

Jrclmidy Letter by the Rev, Edward^Chichester, on the oppressions 
and cruelties of Revenue officers in, (see Chichester.) 

Ilalyy causes of the revolution in, 238. 


Larrcyy Memoires do Chirurgerie Militaire ct Campagnes du Baron 
I). J. 309 — his remarks on the great defects of the French system 
of fi(*ld-surgery, 310 — of the plague in Egypt, 311 — sultbrings of 
the Frencli at the sic-ge of Acre, 312 — dreadful retreat across the 
Deserts, ih. — battle of Austerlit/., 314- — battle of Witepsk, 317 — 
of Borodina, .SIS— .conflagration of Moscow, 319 — Buonapartes 
, retreat from Moscow, 320. 


M 

Milly James, Esq., History of British India by, 1— information re- 
specting the state of our Indian provinces not easily attained, ib. 
— observations on the general state of Ilindostan, ib.-— causes which 
have contributed to the silence on Ibdian affairs, 2 — general idea 
of the execution of Mr Mill's work, 3 — origin of the East* India, 
Company, 5 — average profits arising from their first adventures, 
ib. — changed from a regulated to a Joint-Stock Company in 1610, 
ib. — amount of debt contracted by the Company in 1627, 6 — ex- 
tracts from the work, ib. — declining commerce of the Company 
I’rom 1627 to 1667, ib. — the Royal authority under which they 
traded, was, at the time of the Revolution, questioned, ib — the 
power of the Sovereign, to restrain trade without the sanction of 
Parliament, abolished, 7 — act of Parliament in favour of a new 
association, ib. — incorporated with the East-lndia (’ompany, ib. — 
new charter obtained by the Company, ib. — Directors chosen, juid 
distribution of their powers, ib.»-extracts from the worl:, ib. — 
direction of the Company's affairs in India, S^-rpcaictical instance 
of the incapacity, of a Joint-Stock Company to conduct a commor- 
cial concern with advantage to itself, and to the nation, ib. — cliar- 
ter of the Company renewed in 1744, 9 — defeat of. the Nabob oC. 
Carnatic by the French, first discovered the weakness of the native 
Indians, and prepared the way for the conquest of BrUisfi India,, 
ib. — history of the Company in its new character as a sovereign 
power, ib. — several ads 01 treachery committed by the Company 
in the affair of /J'unjore, and with the Nabob of Bengjil, cStc. II,; 
,-^Mr liiu-kels opinion on the iafluence acquired by the MiqisUy 
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in Iiulia, 12— romarks on the narrative of Mcer Juffier and Meer 
('uusiin, ]l ) — observations on Mr VaribiUart’s endeavours to defeat 
the oppressions of monopoly in llindostan, 14 — instances in wliich 
the orders of tlit Directors have been contemned by their servants 
in India, Ki — imjiiiry made by Parliament into the state of our In- 
dian dominions, 1 9-— remarks on the change raaefe in the constitution 
of the East-Jndia Comiiany in 177^^, 20 — effects of the establish- 
ment of a Supreme Court of 5udicature at Calcutta, 21 — trial of 
Nuncomar, ib. — rern irks on the conduct of Mr Hastings, 22 — 
FjOx and Pitt’s India bills conlrastetl, 2I{— fiiiuncial and judicial 
reforms of Lord Comwailis examined, 27 — general view of the 
government of India,* 28 — extract from Mr Doudcswell’s rep'ort 
on the general state of police of Pengal, 87 — observations by ‘••ir 
Henry Strachey on the increase of crime since 1793, 37 — chn- 
ractev of the work, 41. 

MontaguCy Cicorge, Esq., Letter from the Hon. Ilgracc Walpole to, 
80. 

Monieaqnieuy his opinion of the Government of kingland, 

Moicotv, Larrey's description of the conllagraticn of, Jii9 — Uuofjii- 
parte’s retreat from, 320. 


N 

yitncomary observations on the trial of, 21. 

• P 

Phdt(U\ Rev. William, his attempt to point out that mode of’ 
niinating the Scriptures, which wmuld most effectually c.onduc^? 
to tlie security of the Established CMmrcli, 243 — Mr Pholaw'a 
work selected for the purpose of examining the condition and 
religion of the Catholics in Iieiand, ib. — exrracts from Ins opi- 
nion of l^opery, 247— majority of Irish Prolcstauls favourable In 
eiijancipatiou, 2.?! — the opinion that Catholics arc hostile to tin* 
progress of education, absurd, 253 — extracts from the Jlth Re- 
port of th? Ilibtrnian Society for 1817, 254— and from the 12ll* 
Report for 1818, *255 — actual state of an Jrisli county, 253— re- 
vtiiue t’f Ireland, 258 — military estublishinent, 259. 

Pin P'/. Vita apologetica della santa rnenioria del sommo pontcfice, 
viVl — history of his early life, 272 — remarks on his character, 279 
— liifi project for the extension of agriculture, 282 — journey to 
Vjpmui, 283 — causes of the, re volution in Italy, ‘288. 
and hoxy observation on their projects of moderate reform, 169. 

y W', remarks on his t.c'tters, 83. 

Priucep, C. R. an essay on money by, (see Ricardo.) 

n • 

Thomns Stamford, history ol’ Java b}’’, 395 — short account of 
Java, ib.— its longitude -and latitude, ib.— extent of coast, ib.— 
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seener}^ 39(i — rivers, ib.— aspect of the country, :Jf)7 — mincfralo- 
gical structure of the island, ih.— cliinutc, tiys — iuliabitauts and 
nmniiers> ib. — govermnent, 400 — religion and laws, 401 — ainuse- 
iiients, 402— language and literature, ib. -* ngriculturc, 404 — po- 
pulation, 407 — cjvil history, 409 — revenue, 410 — remarks on co- 
ionization, 41 1 — character of the work, 4 10. 

Ricardo^ David, Esq., his proposals for an econoTJeal and secure 
ciiirency, with observations on lift Hank of England, &c. 5:^; — re- 
marks on the value of bullion in exchange, "4— cauics of the fluc- 
tuation in the value of precious metals, ih. -eflecrs of competition 
operating witliout restraint on the valu-^ of gold and silver, — 
the idea of tlu? value of money dope.ubi*'; tm tlse relation belA Ccn 
supply and dt'nuuul, absurd, /♦H — remarks mi discountK, 60 — on 
l>jin!v-, ib. — liiU'^es of unrestricted issnc'i ol paper money, 61 — and 
(lo| reoiiition of, since 1797, 02 — extracts, ib. — obsiTvaiions on the 
rate of iutercfet. from 1809 to 1815 inelasivc, 65 — extract from 
Mr Horner’s speech on the reduction t*r jiiper mediuni, 65 — re- 
storation of cash or b'dlioii piiynienL-, t!ie only clfetriial security 
ngaiiis^t depreeiatiou, 66— Mr Whitmores 0 [)i!iIon of the amount of 
gold coin in circuiation, previous to the restriction, 67 — expense 
of the silve r rocoiiuige in the reign of Willuiin Hi,, 66 — t lieetual 
plan for keeping paper money on a par with gold, 69 — extracts IVom 
the work, ib. 76 — remarks on the great jirevalence of forgery 

on Hank of England notes, 76 — ^Ir Locke aud Dr Sinitli’s opinions, 
whether gold or silver is best fittetf for the standaul of medium 
value, 76 — ini&chief occasioned by the sudden restriction of papef 
mor.ev, 78. 

.Sciinut‘h Humar. Life, a poem bj', 625 — character of the work, 
il). — ext 1 acts, 628. 

iSir Samuel, Mr JJroughnnfs Letter upon tUo abu>.e of cha- 
rities, to (sit nruu[dt(nu), lff7. 

RosSy Captain, his voyage of discovery toHanijr' lhiy,66C — cliaractc! 
of the work, 557 — remark on the current supposed to exist in 
Haiiiifs Hay, 510 — de.scri})tion of rlackheusc the Esipiiniaux inter- 
preter, ib. — perilous situation of the Isabella, 5 ! 2 — discoveiy of a 
colony of Esf|uimaiix, 646 — on the manners aud language of the 
natives, 545 — reiigioii, ib. — government and lajys, 546 — Dr Wool-* 
Jaston’s experiments on a crimson coloured ice ftumd ndrtb of Tape 
York, 317 — description of Cape Dicbcv' ])igg<‘s, ib.— of Joncjss 
ijouiid, 350 — discovery of Pond s Ba). *55 — remarks pn Captain 
lio#s*s instructions, 559—011 Hearne and M’Kenzic’s observations,' 
'itjo — account of various instruments luriiislicd f’or the expedition^ 
367. 

}lim:;scau^ .Jean Jacques, anecdotes of, 47. 


S 

^!ieviprrc, M., Histoire des Cortes d'E.spagnc, par, 94' — rehmrks on: 
his taleute and acquirejjctenliS; 94 — origin and luUaie of the ancient 
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Ifiws of Spain, 93 — origin of the old rijynjing grants, 96««-antiqui- 
qiiiry of Visigothic law, 101 — observations on the ancient Ian- 
gunge of Spain, 102 — ancient MS. in the cathedral church of To- 
ledo, 103 — remarks on the difficult handwriting used in the an- 
cient Spanish MSS*., 108 — introduction of th^ Roman Civil law, 
109 — nomination or the officers of the Spanish armies, 113 — man- 
ner in which the Scandinavian nations chose their military leaders, 
115 — origin of the Adalides, ll7 — G^tliic laws in civil causes ana- 
logous to Roman tribunals, 122 — fire and water ordeals in frequent 
\ice, ib. — compurgation directed in express terms in all the Teuto- 
nic laws, 123 — punishment of murder, 127 — English and Spanish 
laws contrasted, 132. 

origin of the ancient laws of, (see Snmperr.) 

Sluie Ttinh^ a complete collection of, (see HowrlL) 

Strachei/^ Sir Henry, observations on the increase of crimes since 
1793, by, 37. 


T 

Horne, extract from his Letter to Lord Ashburton, 1S3. 

V . 

Vn^ivUnrl, Mr, bis endeavours to defeat the oppressions of monopoly 
m Hindustan, 14. 

llennay Travels from, througJ;i Lower Hungary, (see BrighL) 

L’alfabct Europeen aux langiies Asiatiques, ouvrage elc- 
mentaire utile a tout voyngeur en Asic, par th F., 36S — all the 
alphabets used from the western extremity of Eurojie to the In- 
dr.^, traced with historical certainty to the original, il). — Mr Gib- 
bon’s obstM'vations on Plicnici t and Palestine*, 36’9 — Europe de- 
rived the knowledge of letters from Phenicia, ib. — the Pelasgi first 
irilnaUiced letters into Latium, ib.— Hebraic ch'iracter brought by 
tile Jew's from liabyion, 370 — the conquests of the early CHli}>hs 
ONtiiigLiish the ancient letters and litcratun,* of Asia, ib. — and sub- 
5 :itutc, in their place, the Arabic character, 371 — origin of the 
Arabic character, ib.— remarks on M. Voincy’s invention of an 
universal alphabet, 373. 

Vvllnirei anecdototof, 51. 


W 

IValdegravfi^ Lady, description of her sufferings, 92. 

IValvole^ Hon. Horace, his Letters to Geo»-<;e' Montagu Esq. from 
the year 1730 to 1770, 180 — remarks on liis character, ib. — ex- 
tracts from his Letters, 82 — observations on letter-writing, 83 — ' 
Gray s Letters to liis friends, ib. — Pope's Letters, ib. — Cowper's 
Letters, ib. — Swift’s Letters, ib. — extract from Walpole’s Remarks 
upon Gray, Young and Addison, 84 — liis envy of all menof goniius, 
— his extreme avarice pinched his affections, 8G — remarks on 
the Cymbriiue of Shakespeare, 80— curious conversation betw'een 
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y Hogarth and Walpole, 87— ^ecdote of Fielding, S9-*description 
of Lord Ferrers’fl death, 89— Walpole's visit to Newstcd Abbey, 
9(>-*-]ii8 visit to Houghton, 91— description of Lady Waldegrave's 
sufferings, 9^2— extracts, 93. 

WhUmore^ Mr, his /ipinion of the amount of gold coin in circula- 
tion previous to the restriction, 67* 

Witepskf Larrey's deeotiption of the sufferings of the French at the 
battle of, 317. * 

Woodhtmcy Robert, A. M« F. R. S« Ac. hN Elementary Treatise on 
Astronomy, examined, 375. 


Xo. LXIIL Ksoill be publhhed in July. 
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